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MEMOIRS 

OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLfe 

LORD PETREy 

OF WHITTLE, IN ESSEX. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

TiHIS noble lord is descended from Sir William Petre, who was 
. employed by Henry VIII. in divers affairs of consequence, es- 
pecially in-what tended to the dissolution of the religious housed, then 
in agitation, being in the twenty-seventh year of that reign with some 
others put into commission by Cromwell, the general visitor, to re- 
pair to all the monasteries throughout England, and to enquire into 
the government' and behaviour of the votaries of both sexes, in order 
to pick up sufficient matter to ground an accusation on; and that 
grand work being afterwards fully accomplished to the king's satis- 
faction, his majesty, as an acknowledgment to Sir Williain|.fi»r 
his diligence and fidelity on that occasion, granted to him and ''^er-* 
trude his wife, in fee, the priory of Clatercote in the county of Ox- 
ford, in the 30th year of his reign, and the year after the manor of 
Gyuge-Abbots, in the county of Essex, parcel of the possessions of 
the then-dissolved monastery of Barking, in that county, with the 
advowson of the rectory of Ingatestone, alias Gyng ad Petram 2 in 
which commissions for visiting -the religious houses he had the title of 
one of the Clerks in Chancery, and was also Master of the Requests ; 
but in these employments his great learning and talents having been 
observed by the king, he was in the 3;th year of his reign first sworn 
of the Privy Council, and soon after constituted one of the principal 
secretaries of state. In the 38th of the same reign, the king then 
lying on his death-bed, and appointing such as should be of tho^- 
council to Edward his son and successor, in matters of great conse** 
quence, he was nominated one of those who were appointed assistants 
to them. King Edwainl VI. continued him in his office of principal 
secretary of state ; and in the third of that reign he was made trea« 
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surcf of the court of first-fruits for life ; and in the fcrarth one oftft^ 
commissioners to treat of peace with the French at Guisnes. JHer 
was also, in thatrei^n> commissioned, with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and others, m confidence of their sound knowledge, zealous 
faith, innoc6ncy of life and behaviour, and readiness in the dispatol^ 
of affairs, to punish and correct all rectors, vicars, and other eccle^ 
siastics, as well as laymen of what condition soever, who shall despij 
or speak evil of the book called << The Book of the Common Pniy^ 
and administration of the sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies- 
of the Church, after the use of the Church of England;'* with power* 
to imprison the guilty, and load them with irons if necessary or admiC- 
them to bail. Nevertheless he was so much in favour with Queer* 
Mary that she made him, in the first year of her reign, her principal 
secretary of state, and chancellor of the garter, with the fee of an 
hundred marks per annum ; but then perceiving that the re-establish* 
xnent of the Popish religion might endanger his possession of those 
abbey-lands which had been granted him by Henry VIII. he had in- 
terest enough to procure a dispensation from Pope Paul IV. for the 
retaining them ; '^ be affirming (as it is expressed in the bull} that 
lie was ready to employ them to spiritual uses." Queen Mary en- 
trusted him also with concluding, the treaty of marriage between her 
and Philip archduke of Austria. He was also some time principal 
secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth, and was one of her privy 
council till her death.. She had likewise joined him with others in- 
several important commissions. He had been seven times employed 
in foreign embassies ; he augmented Exeter college in Oxford with 
lands to the value of an hundred pounds per annum, and built ten 
atms-houses in the parish <Jf Ingerstone or Ingatestone for twenty 
jtoor people, ten within the house and ten without, having every one 
twopence a day, a winter gown, two load of wood, and among them 
feeding for six kine, winter and summer,- and a chaplain to say 
thent service daily, as Holingshed in his Chronicte informs us. He 
died a Protestant in the year 1572, and was buried in Ingatestpne 
church in Essex, where a monument is erected to his memory. He 
left sums of money to be c^stributed among the poor in all his manors 
in Essex, Devonshire, Kent, and Somersetshire, and to the poor of 
the parish of St. Botolph without Aldersgate, London ;. and to hos- 
pitals and the poor prisoners in London and Southwark. He was, 
moreover, bountiful to his servants, bequeathing them- a whole year's 
wages besides legacies. It appears that he had seven msniors in Devon- 
shire, nine in Essex, three in Somersetshire, two in Gloucestershire^ 
one in Kent, one in Snfiblk, and one in Dorsetshire ; all which " he 
entail» upon his son and heir John, and the heirs male of his body t 
and in defaalt thereof, on the -son and heir of his brother John Petre, 
of Torbrian in Devonshire." He was twice married : by his first 
wife,, daughter of Sir John Tyrrel of Warley in Essex, knight, he 
liad a daughter married to Nicholas Wadham of Merrifield in the 
•^uiity of &)merset> Esq.. who having no issue by her, they were the 
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fbtinders of Wadham College in Oxford ; he beginning, she finishinf^ 
and both richly endowing it 

By his second, daughter of Sir Wtllkni Brovm, knidi^ lord mayor 
of London in 1514, and widow of John Tyrrel of Heron Place ia 
£ssex, Esq. he had issu^ a son, who succeeded him, and three daii^|i« 
t9rs, one of whom was married to John Gostwick, of WiilMgton, i» 
the county of Bedford, Esq. another to John Talbot, of Granon, 14 
the county of Worcester, Esq. ancestor to the Earl of Shrewsimry^ 
and the third to Lodowick Greville, of Milcot, in tlie (bounty of War- 
mrkk, Esq. 

John Petre, only son of Sir William, was knighted in the eighteenth 
of Elizabeth, and afterwards served in two ParHaments for the ecunty 
of Essex. In 1603 he was advanced to the dignity of a Baron of 
this realm by the title of Lord Petre of Writtle in the couiity of 
Essex, and imparted this Vik h> October 161 3, at West Horden, ia 
the same county. By his lady, daughter of Sir Edwar<f Walde^rave^ 
knight, he had issue four sons and fo<ur daughters. 

William Petre, his eldest son, succeeded him, and died 1627. 

His successor was his eldest son Robert, w!io died 1638 ; whesa 
tbe honours descended to William, his eldest son, who died i6Sj, 

John, his next brother, then assumed the title, but lived only tiil 
the following year 1684. 

He was succeeded by his brother Thomas, who died 1707'. 

Robert, his son and heir, died 1713, and was succeeded by hU 
only son Robert James, from whom, in 1742, the title and estate de- 
scended to his only son KOBERT-EDWARD, ninth and present 
LORD PETRE, who married in 1762 Anne, only surviving 
^ughter and heir of the Hon. Philip Howard, brother of Edward, 
Duke of Norfolk, by whom he has issue. 
\ On the 4th of May 1772, at Merchant Taylor's Hall, his lordship 

^ Was invested with the high office of Grand Master of Masons, whicli 

dignity he supported with great honour to himself and advantage to 
the Society till May i, 1777, when he resigned the iihair to the Mo^t' 
Noble George Duke of Manchester. 

During the presidency of Lord Petre the Society's present Hall 
was built, the first stone being laid by his lordship in solemn form on 
O the 1st of May 177;. 

^ Many regulations respecting the government of the Fraternity 

were also established during the aditiinistration of this noble lord^ 
**" whose amiable character as a man, and zeal as a Mason (sa) s a 
much-respected writer), may be equalled, but cannot be surpassed*." 
As, however, the transactions of his lordship's presidency are officially 
recorded in the " Book of Constitutions," it will be unnecessary to» 
introduce them in this place. 
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THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINEi 

to THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASOKS* MAGAZINE. 



SlK, 

IN Gulliver's Travels we find an account of a people, or a sect 
of wise and oeconomical men, who knowing what a precious 
thing breath is, and how fiequently if is wasted on trifles, cany 
about with them a number of things, by means of which they 
make their sentiments known without the trouble and fatigue which 
attends speech. I am about to trouble you with some memo- 
rials of a friend of mine, whose oeconomy extends principally ta 
writing; and although I believe he can converse as volubly, and as 
much to the purpose as most men, yet preserves, in all his letters^ 
the most inflexible adherence to that kind of writing which is deno- 
minated the laconic. 

As we live separated by some hundred miles, we have no opportu- 
nity of conference, unless by letter, and my esteem for him is suchj 
that I am always glad to receive the smallest scr^p of his pen ; — happy ^ 
is it for me that I am so, for I assure you, sir, I never receive any 
thing but the smallest scraps from. him; all my endeavours to draw 
from him a long letter have hitherto been in vain : twenty of his; 
epistles would not make up the sum of a common letter of business : 
and so very saving is he of his ink (for he sends paper enough), that 
1 very rarely can get a Dear Sir from him, and yet he thinks 1 am so^ 
well acquainted with his hand, that he hardly ever signs his name. 
As to the place of abode, or day of the month, or even the month and 
year, these are things left entirely to my conjecture. 

I once had an idea that my friend had taken the alarm at the toa 
common practice of printing confidential letters after the death of a , 
great man, and that he was determined no person should ever have it 
in their power to serve him so ; but when I consider his modesty, 
and that he thinks much less of himself than other people do who* 
know him, I am satisfied that my conjecture is not just ; and that, " 
with every talent for easy and elegant epistolary correspondence, he 
would be the only man hurt at the publication of his letters in any 
shape. As I told you before, however, he puts this quite out of my 
power, for were I disposed to publish such as I am posses^sed of, five 
hundred of them would not fill up the space of a shilling pamphlet; 
and, what is more, the want of date and subscription would lay me ; 
open to a flat denial of authenticity from any of his friends. — Since 
your Magazine appeared, I have told him again and again, that I 
would send you some of his letters, but he gave neither consent nor 
dissent, and I am determined to try the experiment, and perhapi? 
draw from him eight or ten lines in answer, which will be an acqui- 
sition of no small moment. 

While I am writing to you, sir, I have received' a letter fr9m him. 
A sister of mine, who lives in his neighbourhood, being near her timer 
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^ it is called, and my correspondent being very intimate in the famfly, 
I asked him to write me an account of her health, or whether deli- 
vered^ in truth, I was here chusing one of two evils, for her husband 
is as laconic as my friend. The letter I received contains the fbl« 
lowing twelve words, and no more. 

•* All tight as yet, hut very weary, and looking out for land." 

No signature, and no date, and a wonder it is that he took the 
trouble' to address it to me. Many instances could I give of this 
provoking /at:o;iimm, but I shall confine myself to two or three, pre<« 
turning they will be sufficient. 

My friend possesses a considerable sum in the Bank, and I am em- 
ployed by him, as attorney, to receive his dividends, or sell, if need 
]t>e.. 1 wrote him, on the approach of a rupture with Spain, as many 
conceived, that the stocks would fall, and were selling put their 
inoney : the answer was, 

" Dear Sir, 
** ^ell, if you think proper, but not all/' 

The appearance of Dear Sir was novel, but so much was yet left to 
my judgment by the not all, that I was obliged to request he wouU 
jfit me know how much — and the answer was, 

<< J will consider of it. 

** Tours sincerely, Gfc." 

i^nd here that affair ended, as he has never since considered any 
thing farther. A very great riot having lately taken place in the 
town where he lives, I wrote to Wm for the particulars without ever 
reflecting, that he was the last man in the world I could expect such 
information from. The following is a literal copy of his epistle : 

** All quiet now, and no great mischief done." 

The only other instance of his brevity with which I shall trouble 
you» occurred on the death of an uncle ; on this melancholy occasion 
be sent me an official notice, as follows : 

" Squaretoes is gone — brush your black clotbes-^but be bos /j^ 

you nothing." 

Had not a newspaper, at the same time, informed me of the death 
pf this gentleman, I should have been very much puzzled to know 
who was meant by Squaretoes! — But thus it is, sir, that I am treatec^ 
in return fojr whole sheets of paper closely written, and which, I 
am told, he, is very impatient to receive. — I hope' you will insert 
Jhis in your next Number; for if any thing can draw a letter from 
him that will — and if the scheme succeeds, you may depend on my 
post grateful acknowledgments, 

lam, Sir, 

Yours, T. B* 
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TO THE 

EPITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE, 

1 met the other day with a pretty JUiUr ^f our Poet Waller to the 
Lady Sidney 9 on the marriage of ber sister; wbicb gave me great 
jenteriainipent, and willf I dare say, please some, perhaps many of 
your Readers, It is written in an elegant stile, and they must desire 
to bear the thoughts of so celebrated an author on this curious suhjecti* 
J[f his poetry is excellent, his prose is beautiful. Thus much by *t»ay 
if inito^uction to the letter which follows without any material alte^ 
ratjon. No mote need be added, except my hearty wish to see it in^ 
serted. I am yours, G?c. 

7w/yi7, 179;. r. 5^. 

To MY Lady Lucy Sidney, upon the Marriage of my Lady 
DoaoTHY her Sister to my Lord Spencer. 

Madam, 

"yN the comrnon joy at Pensburst* I know none to whom complaint^ 
1 may cpme less unseasonaMe than to your ladyship ; the loss of a 
ted-fellow being almost equal to that of a mistress : and therefore you 
OBght, at least, to pardon, if you consent not to, the imprecations of 
the deserted ; which just heaven no doubt will hear I 

May my Lady Corottiy (if we may yet call her so) .suffer as much, 
ami have the like passion for this young lord, whom she has preferred 
le the rest of mankind, a$ others have had for her: and may this lov9 
|»efore the year go about, make her taste of the first curse imposed 
pB woman4cind — the pains of becoming a motiier I May her first- 
born be none of her own sex, nor $0 like her but that he may resemble 
her lord as much as herself! 

May she that always affected silence and retiredncss, have the 
ioose filled with the noise and number of her children ; and hereafter 
«f her grand-children 1 And then may she arrive at that great purse 
so much declined by fair ladies—- old age 1 May she live to be very 
pkd, and yet seem young ; be told so by her glass, and have no aches 
to inform her of the truth 1 And when she shall appear to be iportal^ 
poay her lord not mourn for her, but go hand in hand with her to that 
place where, we are told. There is neither marrying nor giving in mar^ 
riage, that being there divorced we may have all an equal interest in 
|ier again I My revenge being immortal, I wish all this Inay also 
befal their posterity to the world's end and afterwards ! 

To you, madam, I wish all good things ; and that this loss may in 
good time be happily supply'd with a more constant bed-fellow of 
the other sex. 

Madam, I humbly kiss your bands, and beg pardon for this trouble, 
ftora^your ladyship's most humble seivarit^ 

Edmond Wali,e^ 

• They were married at Penshurst, fyxly 1 1, 1^59^ 
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JK? sir GEORGE STAmrrON, BART. 
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RlB, Rotberlam, Yorhbhrei^ 

May 2j, 1789. 

AS I know you interest yonrsetfin the success of the useftil atti, 
and are a member of the Society for the promotion' thereof, I *l 
myself the pleasure to send you an account of a small experiniefit t 
have been making at Messrs. Walker's iron wodcs at this place. 

You have already seen the model I constructed for a bridge off 
iin^e arch to Wf made 6f iron> and erected over the river 8chuylkill 
at Philadelphia; but as the dimensions may have escaped' yout fe-* 
eoHeetioR, 1 will begin with stating those parlkufars.' 

IIm vast qiHMtities ef ice and melted snow ^ the breaking up of 
the frost in that part of America render it impracticable to erect t 
bridge on piers. The river can conveniently be contracted to four 
hsa^d feat ji the model, therefore, is for an arch of Ibur hundred 
ibet span ; the height of the arch in the center, from the chord thereof* 
is ta be about twenty feet, and to be brought off 00 (he top, so as td 
inaiEe the ascent about one loot in eighteen or twenty. * 

The judgment of the Academy of Sciences at Paris has bee« 
givoi on the piHilcfples and practicability of the construction. The 
original, ai^ed by the Academy, is in my possession ; and in whid 
they fully approve and support the design. They introduce thek 
«f inton by sayings 

*' n est awr que lovs qu'on pense au projet d'nne arche en ftr d^ 
400 i»ed8 d'overturd, et aux e(!ets qui peuvent resulter d'une arche 
d'une si vaste ^tendue, ii est difficile de ne pas clever des doutes sur 
te aucces d'une psgrdUe entreprise^ par les difflcult^s qu'eHe presentie 
au premier apper9u. Mais si telle est la disposition des parties, et fo 
TDani^re dont elles sent reunis qu'il resulte de cet assemblage vn ioid 
•tm ferme et tres solide, dors on n'aura plus les<memes doutes sar It 
reussite de ce projet." 

The Academy then proceed to state the ireasoiH bn which thfek 
judgment is* fcAinded, and conclude with saying! ' 

** Nous concluons de out ce que nous verrons d*ezposer que la 
)Kmt de ibr de M. Paine est ingenieusemeht imaging, que la con- 
atruction en tst simple, solide, et propre ii lui donner k force nece^ 
•aire pour resister aux eflets resultans de sa charge, et qu^il merita 
qu'on en tente I'execution. Enfin, qu'il pourra fournira un nouvel 
exemple des application d*un metal dont-on n'a pas jusqu'icifait as* 
seE d*usage en grand, quoique dans nombre d'oc'casfons il eut pc^utttre 
employe avec plus grand succes." 

As it was niy design to pass some time in England before I returned 
to America, I employed part of it in making the small essay I am 
now to inform you of. 

Vol. V. C t 
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My intention, when I came to Hie iron works, was ti>aise an arch 
of at least two hundred feet span, but as it was late in tie fall of last 
year, the season was too far advanced to work ,out of -doors, and an 
aroh of that, extent too great to be worked within doors, and as I W^as 
iknwilling to lose time, I moderated my ambition with a little cdmmon 
UKsty vn^ began with such an arch as could be compassed within 
$o«ie of the buildings belonging to the wmrks* As Ihe construction 
of the American arch admits, m practice, of any specie^ of curve 
with equal facility, I set off, in preference to all others, a catenarian 
arch pf ninety feet span and five feet high. Were this arch con- 
irerted into an arch of a circle, the diameter of itfr circle would be four 
hundred and ten feet. From the ordinates of the arch taken fr^ni 
the wall where the arch was strudc, I produced a similar arch on the 
floor whiereoq die work was to be fitted and frame4» and thei?e wa» 
lonMthing's^ apparently just when the work was- set ^out, that the 
looking at it promised success. ' 

' You will recollect that the mod^l is composed of 'four paraRel 
arched ribs, znd as the number of ribs may be encppased at pmsure 
to any breadth an arch sufficient for a road- way may require^ and 
the arches to any number the breadth of rivers may require, the 
constructing of one rib would determine for the whok; because if 
one rib succeeded all the rest of thfe work to any extenl is a repetition. 

In l^ss time than I expected, and before the winter set in^ I bid 
fitted and framed the arch, or properly the rib, completely together on 
#be. floor; it i^as th^n taken in pieces and stowed away during the 
winter, in a comer of a workshop, used in the mean time by the car«- 
fleiiters,^ where it occupied so small a compass as to.be b^ among the 
ahavings, and though the extent of it is 90 feet, the depth of the arch 
«t the center two feet nine inches, and the depth^At tbe haunches six 
&et, tbe whole of it might, when«in pieces, be put in aii ordinary 
atage waggon and sent to any part of England. 

4 returned to the works in April and began ^ pnepare for erecting; 
we chose a situation^ between a steel furnace and a wonfesHop which 
served for hutments. The diistance between those buildings was 
about fi>urfeet tnore than the span of the arch, whiii^h we filjed up 
withchunces of wood at each end, I mention thi^'as.i shall have 4)c« 
casion to refer to it hereafter. , 

. We soon run up a center to turn the arch upo9, s^d b<9gan our erec«- 
^on. Every part fitted to a mathematical exactne$^ ; the, raising an 
arch of this construction is different to the method <^ raising a stone 
Urch. In a stone arch they begin at the bottom or extremities irf'the 
^rch, and work upwards meeting at the crown. In this we began at 
the crown by aline perpendicular thereto and worked' downward each 
way* It diHers likewise in another respect. A stone %rch is raised, by 
sections of the curve, eac^ stone being so, and this .by. concentric 
curves. The effect likewise of the arch upon tfje^ ce^iter is difiereo^ 
forays stone arches sometimes breakdown the center by their weight, 
this, on the contrary, grew lighter on the center as the arch, increased 
in tbicknessi so much s&^ that before the arch was completely finished 
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k fotft itelf off die oenter At full dMdiM or tht bh^ 

one btttmept to the other^ and i$, I nuppote, the fir»t aivh of mnety 

feet j|»ao that ever struck itself. 

I have already meotioned that the spaces between the ends of die 
arch and the butments were filled up with chances of wood» and those 
lather in a damp state ; and though vwe rammed them as close as .ire 
couldy we couM not ram them so dose as their dryii^, andtheweJ|At 
of the archy or rib, especially when loaded, would be cspahle of do* 
ing; and we had now to observe the effects which the yielding andl 
pressing up of the wood, and wluch corresponds to the giving way 
of the butments, so generally latal to stone -arches, would have upoot 

this. ^ r 

We loaded the.rib with skk tons of pig iron* beginning at the center- 
and proceeding both wayi, which is twice the weight f f the iron in. 
the rib, as I shall hereafter ipore particularly mention* This had not 
the least visible eflfect on the strength of the arch, but it pressed the 
wood home so as to gain in three or four days, toother wjth the dry-. 
i^g and shrinking of the wood, above a quarter oi an inch at each end^ 
and consequently the chord or span of the arch was lengthened abov^ 
half an, inch. As this lengthening was more than double the leather 
of the key-stone in a stone arch of these dimensions, such an alteration i 
at the butments would have endangered the safety of a stone arch^^ 
whde it produced on this no other than the proper mathematical efiect. 
To evidence this, I had recourse to the cord still swinging on the wall 
from whi<:h the curve of the arch was taken* 1 set the cord to 90 feet> 
span, and five feet for the height of the arch, and marked the curve « 
on the wall. I then removed the ends of the cord horizontally some- 
thing more than a quarter of an ipch at e^cb entL The cord should 
then describe the exact catenarian curve which the rib bad assumed 
by the same lengthening at the J[>utments» that is, the ri^ng of the 
cord should exactly correspond to the lowering of the arch, which it. 
did throuj^ all their corre$pondi;ig ordinates. The cord b^d rose 
something raojn^ than two inches at the center, diminishing ^o nothing- 
each way, and the a/'cb had descended the same quantity and in the . 
same proportion. I much doubt whether a stoqe arch^ cpuld it be > 
constructed as flat as this, cpuld sustain such an all^iatioo ; and, on ; 
tbe contrary, J s^^e 00 reason to doubt but an grch on this construe- . 
tion and dimensions, or corresponding thereto, might be let down to ; 
half its height, or as far as it woifld descend, with safety, | say *' as 
far as it would descend," Uscause the construction renders it exceed- . 
ing probable that there is a point beyond which it would not descend* 
l:ait retain itself independent of butmepts; but this cannot be explained 
bjut by a sight of the arch itself. 

In four or five days, the arch having gained nearly all it could gain 
on the wood, except what the wood would lose by a summer's dry- 
ingy the lowering of the arcb^began to be scarcely visible. The 
weight still continues on it, to which I intend to add more, and there 
is riQj^ the least visible efiect on the perfect curvature or strength of 
lbs arch. " 

^ Ca 
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rr ^tist irtklft^^ftfrif Mm (gdMd 4mtl!f 41 MiKd bMiliig on the %6M ^^ 
fH6 Imtlnelits^ alia ^he day^ iMginning t»be <9ttriii, and the tii)^t»xMi- 
tinuing to be cool, I had now to ohserpe the eflbct^^of ^fhe eomrafe^ 
ffdh^^md lespansioti of the 4VOII. 

*> ^hk Academy ^tBcieHceB at Pa!ri», in thair Teport»btt <the *)>riiirip}i^a 
ftMt^tt»tru€(iencf Aikareh, stttethtae efftetsas^ iii<M%er*of )>eifect 
ItiMference to the areh, or to the totanents/ and Ae experienice '«sta^ 
Miches the tnith of their opinion, it is probable the Ataiemy may 
Jhn^ taken, in part, the ohseiSmntielis of M. Feronnet, •ardfftect'toihe 
Kitig ef FVaiice> ^und a inember of iflie A^^ademy/ as -some ^mihd fbr 
Aat opinion. Fro^ the obtervatioiM of M. FeMinet, 'lA irdies, 
whether of $tone or brick, are constantly ascending or descending 1»y 
the -diailges ^f the weaAier, so a$ to tender the •diTOrence perceptible 
1»y taking a level, and that ali'^one andbiidt hufldings dolSie saitie^ 
111 ahett, that matter is ne'ver statk^aiy, wi^ vespeetto its* dimen* 
^ns, but when the atmosphere is so ; but that as ardhes Iflce the topa 
of houses are open to the m, and«t freedom to rise, and idi their 
weight in all changes of heat and cM is the same, Hieiir pressure js 
^ry little or nothing affected by it. 

I hung a thermonreter to the 9t*ch where it has 'continued sereral 
days, and by what I can observe it e^mds if not exceeds ^e thermo-^ 
lileter in exactness. 

Ih twenty-four Tiours it ascends and descends between two and 
three tenths of an inch at the center, ^imini^ing in exact tnathetna- 
tioal propottion each way ; and no sooner does an astent ordescent 
<^hatf a hair's breadth appear at the center, but it may be propor- 
tionally discovered through the whole span of 90 feeft. I have affect 
an index which multiplies ten times, add it can ps easily be multiplied 
all hundred times : could I make a line of fire on each side thetirch, 
sh'Bsto heat it in the same equal manner through all it« parts, as the 
natoral air does, I would try it up to blood heat, 

I will not attempt a description of the construction ? first, because 
3!iou hav^ already seen the model ; and secondly, that I have often 
Observed that a thing may be so very simple as to bailie description. 
On Ifhis head I shall only say, that I took the idea of constructing ft 
fitom a spider's web, of which it resembles a section, and I naturally 
supposed, that when nature enabled that insect tQ makea web> she 
taught it thV best method of putting it together. 

Another idea I have taken from nature is, that of increasing the 
strength of matter by causing it to act over a larger space than it 
would occupy in a solid state, as is evidenced in the bones of animals, 
quills of birds, reeds, canes, &c. which, were they solid with the same 
quantity of matter, would have t\^ same weight with a much less 
d^ree of strength. 

1 have already mentioned that the quantity of iron in this rib is 
three tons ; that an arch of sufficient width for a bridge is to be com-* 
posed of as many ribs as that width requires ; and that the number of 
arches, if the breadth of a river requii^es more than one, may be mixU 
tiplied at discrction« 
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Arthewttfeniisn of flihfiiuiiMirt w» 16— caetohh fci^ ftt t>i»o 

tioability of the coostnictioiiy «idl, Mcoisily,¥rhat4egi96 4>f aftrraglb 
smy f^vea njuantiiy of mm would iMKvir wIm thus formod into w 
arcli) I tomployvd in itno more IfatR tlHrce tQBt» which u «s amaU m 
fnantitjr as eosld weM bt used in tlie cspcdnoit U Iub already n 
wdght of ailc tons xonstandy lyaogon ii, wiliioiit may effact on A0 
strength or perfect curvature of the arch. What greater weight it wiJl 
tear catoDot be jndged of; bttt, taking etrnt theie aa data, an arch 
of my alavaigth, or caf>alde of liearing-a greater weisht than canever 
ponafcdy coanemponAnybridge* nay he ffaaily oalciuatBd. 

The Timr fiohuylkiil, at Philadblphia, m I faiv« already inentioaed, 
mjuiBtts a atngie arch of fiunr hmdied feet mpan. The vast qoantitiea 
of ice venders it impossible toerecta bridgexn pierSy .and is & reason 
why no biidge has been attempted. fia>t great scenes in^iiie gveat 
ideas. The natural .imghtiness of AflMiica expands the. mind, and it 
partaksB of the greatness it contemplates. Svee the war with all its 
evils had some advantages* It energized invention and lessened die 
oilalogue of inqiossdtiMties. At the conclusion of it every, man re- 
turned to his home to rqB^ir the ravages it had occasioned* and to 
fibimk ffmwf no more* As oa^ among thousands who had borne a 
ahaie in that tnemorable revolutioo, 1 returned widi diem to the ite« 
enjoyment of qaiet Hfe, and, that I might not be idle, undertook to 
construct a bridge of a single arch for this river. Our bakniied ge« 
neral had engaged in rendering another river, the Patowmac, na- 
vigable. 

The quantity of iron I had allowed in my phn for this arch was 
$2Q'ton6| to be distribi^ed into thirteen ribs, in commemoration of 
the thirteen united states^ each rib to contain forty tons : but although 
strength is the first otgect in avodbs of this luad, I shall from the 
success of tiiis experiment very considerably lessen the quantity of iron 
I had proposed. 

The Academy of Sciences in their report upon this construction 
say, ^* There is one advantage in the construction of M. Paine's bridge 
that is singular and important, which is, that the success of an arch 
to any 'span can be determined before the work be undertaken on 
file river, aod with a smaU part of the eaiprace of the whole, by 
erecting part on the ground." 
As to its appearance, I shall give you an extract of a letter from a 

rtieman in the neighb4Mirhood, member in the former parliament 
this county, who in speaking of the arch says, ** In point of ele* 
gance and beauty, it &r exceeds my expectations, and is certainly l)e- 
yond any thing I ever saw." I shall likewise mention, that it is much 
visited and exceedingly admired by the ladies, who, though they 
may not be much acquainted with, mathematical principles, are cer- 
tainly j udges of taste. 

I shall close.my letter with a few other observations naturally and 
pece&sarily connected with the suli^ect. 

That, contrary to the general opinion, the most preservative sit^ution 
in whibh iron can be placed is within the atmosphere of water, whe- 
ther it be that the air is less saline and nitjrous th^n tliat which arises 
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horn tbeJUb of streets unA thefermentadon of the earth, I tm not or« 
^ntakiftg ta prove : } speak oniy of &ct, wUch any body may ob-' 
mffV9 by the ring^ and tetes in whalrfs and «ther wateiy situations. I 
■everyet saw tl^ iron chain affixed to a welWbucket consumed or even 
iqfnied by ruat, and I believe it is impossible to fod iron eacposed to 
jriieopen «ir in the same presenred condition as that which ia exposed 
over .water* ' 

A method forextending the spam and lessening the height of aretes 
hasaiwaya been the disideratum of bridge architecture. These poista 
are accomplished by this consfruction. But it has other adranlages. 
It lenders bridges capable <of becoming a portable manuteture, . as 
Ihey may, on this const? uction, be made and sent to any part of the 
world ri^y to be erected : and at a time that it greatly encieases the 
nugnificence, elegance and beauty of bridges, it considerably les- 
seos their eacpence, and their appearance by re-painting will be ever 
new ; and as they may be erected in all situations where stone bridges 
can be elected, th^ may, moreover ^ be erected in certain situations, 
where, on account of ice, infirm foundations in the beds of rivers, 
low chores, and vajioas other causes, stone bridges cannot be erected. 
The last convenience, and which is not inconsiderate, that I shall 
ii^tntion is, that, after they are erected, they may very easily be taken^ 
dSowtt, without any injury to the materials of the construction, and 
he le^esected elsewhere. 

V I am, Sh*, < 

Your much obliged, 

and ob^ient humble Servant, 

THOMAS PAINE* 
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ZContinued from VqI. IF. p, 367.3 

MIZR AIM, 4>r Menes, the second s6n of Ham, earned to, and 
preserved in Egypt, or the land of Mizraim, their original 
skill, and much cultivated the art : for ancient histor}' celebrates the 
eariy fine taste of the Egyptians, their many magnificent edifices, 
and great cities, as Memphis, Heliopolis, Thebes, with an hundred 
gates, &c. besides their palaces, catacombs, obelisks and statues, 
particularly the cplossal statue of sphinx, whose head was 1 20 feet 
round; and their famous pyramids, the largest of which was reckoned 
the fifst of the seven wonders of art, after the general migration. 
These pyramids are standing evidences of the extraordinary works 
of masons in ages too remote to be ascertained : and indeed their 
form and solidity, as beginning from a broad square base, tapering^ 
a* they ro$e, up to a narrow apex, and with few interior cavities, w^ifj 
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th^ best S(»:urity that couM h^ ^coneeived fef AoniMlitr, Thejr tm 
desci^ied by various writen and tratnaHert;- and the fomwinf parti* 
cuJars respecting tfaem wA certainly prove intereatifig' to a Mason* 

le^dtr. . -, . . 

The principd'pyimid^' wn situated «n* the weatam bankof4;be 

Nile, in the neighbourhood of the ancient city of Memphis ; mi 

of these there are four whkh chdm palrtietklar notice. They standin 

a diagonal line, about 4iao paces distant froi» eaeh' other ; and tMi 

sides correspond exactly with the feiir Cardinal points of the coaipass. 

They are founded on a rock which is covered w^ sand ; and among 

the various measurements given of the largest pyramid, it may* in 

round numbers,' be esteemed 700 feet square at the hase« and 480 

feet in perpendicular height. The summit of this pyrai^ fmm te« 

low, seetns to be a poiut ; but as travelleira may ascend^ bvthe stones 

forming steps on- the ontside, all the way np, the top is ftnnd to bo 

a platform composed of laige stones ; and the sides of the squaae tio 

be 16 or 1 8 feet. Opinions dtfer as to the qnarries whete- tbe stones 

for tiiese huge piles were procured; but while some are so e3ttn« 

vs^ant as to suppose them to have been brought from Arabia or £lin* 

opia, Captain Norden, whoeiamined them about foftv years since, 

declares that the stones were cut out of the rocks atoi^ the VIW, 

where the excavations are still visible. - The second of &eso pyra* 

mids is exactly like the first, excepting that it is so smootMy covered 

with granite that it is impossible to ascend it. Th^ third p3rTaaiid i$ 

not so high as the two former by 100 feet ; and the fourth is as mocii 

inferior in size to the third. These four are surrounded by a number^ 

ail of a much smaller size, and several of them ruinous. 

Of the four large pyramids, the first mentioned only has been 
opened ; the entrance is on the north side, and leads to five difierent 
passages successively, of which some ascend, some descend, and 
some run level, being only three feet and a half square. These pas* 
sages are entered by torch light, and lead to diflbrent cbamberain tho 
b^y of the pyramid ; ^ last of them terminates in an upper chant* 
ber, in whicti is an empty coffin or sarcophagus of granile, in the 
form of a paralldopipedon, entirely plain and destitute of all deco* 
ration. • ■ 

In the description of this proud mansolettm, we have a pitqgnant 
illustration of the fable of the mountain and the. mouse : for the ex«- 
pence and labour of so astonishing a building were inciin'eii to pre* 
pare a tomb for the founder, whiah. after all he does not enjoy. . A 
mountain of stone was raised to contain a coffin ; and that coffin eon* 
tains nothing ! 

The genius of the Egyptians for hieroelyphical leprasentations ap- 
pears from the enormous figure of the sphinx just mentioiied above ; 
which stands about 300 paces to the east of the second pyramid. This 
exhibits the body of a lion with a virgin's head, cut ont of the sohd 
rock, though the body is now;overwhelmed by the sand. Tins figure 
is understood to indicate the season for the aonual rising of the waless 
in the Nile, when the sun enters Leo and Firgo ; from which two 
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«fNM«Il4tion» they ftftnad the sphinx s tkiB word, in die Cbahke £<» 
ak«t^ €gnifiM (o avirJU^ ; and a» the eause of the overflowing of tb^ 
Nile was a riddle to the andentSy we benpe peiceive why the sphinx. 
was said to be a propounder of riddles. 

The EgjrptiMia ejcceHed all nations also in theic anazing laby rinths « 
OisB of the« covcered the ground of a whole provineei containiog m# 
ny fine palaces and a hundred tenplee, disposed in its seven! quaf « 
tera aid divisioiis, adorned with eolunins of porphyry, and statues of 
their gods and ptinees t which bbyrinth the Cre^«> long ailei^^rdu 
endeavoittred to imitate^ hut never succeeded in their attempts. 

The snccesaors of Misrsini^ wiko atiled themselves the sons of m^ 
tient fcingsy cncours^ed the royal ait down to the last of tbff race, tti€i 
learnedkhiff Amasisj 

History finis us in the aouth and wes^ of Africa ; noip havfs we any 
just accounts of fiie postmty of Noah's, fldeifr son J^het,. vfhf^ first 
vefdenished antient Sc^thiay &<»» Norway eaistward to America; 
nor of the Japhetites in Greece and Italy, Germany, Gaul and Brir 
lain» 8ec* till theit original skill Was lost : but they were good archi^* 
liBCtsattheirfilstfliffiiationfit^mShinar. . 

Sheoi^ the second son of Noah, remained at Ur of the Cbaldees in 
Shmar^ with his fiitfaer and great grandson Heber, where they lived 
prtrate^ and died in peace ; but Shem's offspring travelled into th^^ 
south, and east of Great Atia, viz. Eiam, A^hur, Arphaxadt Lu4, 
anA Aram, with 8ala the fiither of Heber ; and propagated the aits aa 
tat as China and Japan : while Noah, Shera, and Heber, employed 
tiiemaeives at Ur, in mathematical exercises, teaching P^legi the 
father of Rehu, fiither of Serug, fiither of Nafaor, father of Terab^ 
ftther of Abraham, a learned race of mathematicians and geome- 
triciahs. 

' Thus Abraham, bom two years after the. death of Noah, had 
learned Well the science and die art, befi>re the. God of Glory called 
him to travd from Uir of the Chaldees, and to lead a pastoral life in 
tents. Travelling, therefore, with his fanuUy and flocks through 
Mesopotamia, he pitched at Haran, where okl Terah, iifi five years, 
, died ; and then Abraham, aged 7; jrearsj travelled into the land of 
the Canaanites : but a famine soon forced him down to Egypt; fropa 
whence- retumfng next year, be b^n to communicate his great 
skill to the chiefi of the Canaanites, for which they honoured him aa 
ar t>riDcAv 

Abraham transmitted his learning to all his offspring; Isaac did the 
eame ; and that Jacob well instructed hb fiimily, we have a clear ex- 
ample in his son Joseph, who retained such strong ideas of the eariy 
ifiBtraotioiDS received in his father's house, that he excelled the £gyp« 
tian masons in knowledge ; and, being installed their grand roastsr by 
"the command of Pharaoh, employed them in building many granaries 
smd storoM^i^es throughout the land of Egypt, to preserve them ftoniL 
the direful effects of a long and severe nmine^ before the anival of 
Jatob and his household. 
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iThe desoendahts (rf* Abraham, being sojourners and shepherds in 
Egypty practised very little of architecture, till about eighty years 
before their exodus; when, by the over-ruling hand of Providence* 
they were trained up to the masonical use of stone and brick, and 
built for the Egyptians the two strong cities of Pithom and Raa- 
masis; in the exercise of which tasks they recovered their dexterity 
in the craft, before they migrated to the promised land. 

After Abraham left Haran 430 years, Moses marched out of 
Egypt, at the head of 600,000 Hebrew males, marshalled in due form 9 
for whose sake God divided the red sea, to afford them a ready pas- 
sage, and then caused the waters to return upon, and drown Pharaoh 
and his Egyptian forces, who pursued them. In tbb peregrinatioii- 
through Arabia to Canaan, God was pleased to inspire their grand 
master Moses, Joshua his deputy, and Aholiab and fiezaleel, mnd 
wardens, with wisdom of heart ; and next year they raised the 
tabernacle or tent, where the divine Shechinah resided, and the holy 
ark or chest, the symbol of God's presence ; which, though not of 
stone or brick, was framed by true symmetrical architecture, accord- 
ing to the pattern that God dictated to Moses on Mount Sinai, and* 
which was afterward the model of Solomon's temple. 

Moses being well skilled in all the Egyptian learning, and also di* 
vinely inspired, excelled all grand masters before him, and ordered 
the more skilful to meet him, as in a grand lodge, near the taber- 
nacle, in the passover-week, and gave them wise charges, reeula- 
tioDs, &c. though the tradition thereof has not been transmitted down 
to us so perfectly as might have been wished. 

Joshua succeeded in the direction, with Caleb his deputy ; and 
Eleazar the high -priest, and Phineas his son, as grand wardens : he 
marshalled the Israelites, and led them over Jordan, which God made 
dry for their march into the promised land. The Canaanites had so 
regularly fortified their great cities and passes, that without the spe- 
cial intervention of El Sbaddai, in behalf of his peculiar people, they 
were impregnable. Having finished his wars with the Canaanites, 
he fixed the tabernacle at ShiJoe, in Ephraim ; ordering the chiefs of 
Israel to serve their God, cultivate the land, and carry on the grand- 
design of architecture in the best Mosaic style. 

The Israelites made a prodigious progress in the study of geometry 
and architecture, living many expert artists in every tribe that met 
in lodges or societies for that purpose, except when for their sins 
they came under servitude; but their occasional princes, called judges 
and saviours, revived the Mosaic st>'le along with liberty, and the 
Mosaic coDStitntion. But they were exceeded by the Canaanites, 
Phoenicians, and Sidonians in sacred architecture ; they being a peo- 
ple of a happy genius, and frame of mind, who made great improve- 
ments in the sciences, as well as in other learning. The glass of Si^ 
don, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove, 
were the product of their own country, and their own inventions ; 
and for their skill in working of metals, in hewing timber and stone: 
in a word, for their perfect knowledge of wh«t was solid, great, and 
Vol. V. D 
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' ^maiinental in architecture, it need but be remembered^ tbe great 
^hare they had in erecting the temple at Jerusalem ; than which no-» 
^hing can more redound to their honour, or give a clearer idea of 
ivhat their own buildings must have been. Their fame was so ex- 
tensive for taste, design, and invention, that whatever was elegant, 
was distinguished with the epithet of Sidonkn, or as the workman- 
ship of Tyrian artists : and yet the temple or tabernacle of the true 
God at Shiloe exceeded them all in wisdom and beauty, though not 
:|a strength and dimensions. 

. Meanwhile in Lesser Asia, about ten years before the exodus oF 
MQ3e6i, Troy was founded, and stood till destroyed by the confede-> 
Jiated Greeks, about the twelfth year of Tola judge of Israel. 

Soon after the exodus, tiie famous temple of Jupiter Hammon in 
(.ibyan Africa was erected ; and stood till it was demt>lished by the 
£rst Christians in those parts. 

The city of Tyre was built by a body of Sidonian masons from G»^ 
bala, under their Grand Masters, and proper princes, or directors ;,- 
who finished the loflty buildings of the city, with its strong walls and* 
siqueducte, in a manner greatly to the hcmour and renown of those 
who had the conducting of this grand design. 
■ The Phoenicians built, ifi a grand and sumptuous manner, under 
the direction of Sanchoniathon, Grand Master of Masons in that pro*' 
vince, the famous temple of Dagon at Gaza, and artfully supported 
it by two slender columns, which proved not too big for the grasp of 
Sampson ; who pulling them down, the large roof fell upon 3000 of 
the lords and ladies of the Philistines, and killed them all^ himselF 
sharing the fate he drew down upon his enemies. 

Inaifter times, Abibal king of Tyre repaired and beautified that ci- 
ty, and so did his son Hiram ; ^under whom the kingdom of Tyre was 
in a very flourishing condition : he also repaired and improved se* 
veral cities in the eastern parts of his dominions ; and being himseir 
a Mason, he undertook the direction of the craft, and became a wor* 
thy'Grand Master. He enlarged the city of Tyre, and joined it to 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, standing in an island: he also built 
t)vo temples, one to Hercules, and the other to Astarte ; with many- 
other rich and splendid J>uildings. 

During all this period, the Israelites, by tjheir vicinity to the ar«^ 
tistsof Tyre and Sidon, had great opportunities of cultivating the 
joyal art, which they failed not diligently to pursue, and at last at-^ 
tained to a very high perfection ; as well in. operative Masonry, as in 
the regularity and discipline of their well-formed lodges. 

David king of Israel, through the long wars which he had with the 
Canaanites, had not leisure to employ his own craftsmen, or those he 
had obtained from his steady friend and ally. King Hiram of Tyre : for 
almost his lyhole reign was one continued series of wars, fatigues, 
and misfortunes. But at length, having taken the city of Jebus, and 
strong-hold of Zion from bis enerpies, he set the Craft about repairing 
Hnd embellishing the walls, and public edifices, especially in Ziony 
where be fixed his residence ; and whicbwas from him called tlieCity 
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of David; as in his time, also, the old Jebus obtained the name of 
Jenisakm. Bnt being denied the honour of building the intended 
temple therein, on account of his being a man of blood, he, worn 
down with years and infirmities, and drawing near his end, assembled 
the chiefs of his people, and acquainted them with his design to have 
built a magnificent repository for the ark of God ; having made great 
preparation for it, and laid up immense quantities of rich materials; 
as also plans and models for the different parts of the structure, with 
many necessary regulations for its future establishment : but, as he 
found it was the Divine Will that this great work should be accom* 
pllshed by his son Solomon, he requested them to assist in so laudable 
an undertaking. • 

King David died soon after, in the 70th year of his age, after hav- 
ing reigned seven years in Hebron over the house of Judah, and 
thirty-three over all the tribes. 

Upon the death of David, and the succession of Solomon to the 
throne, the affection Hiram had ever maintained for tlie father^ 
prompted him to send a congratulatory embassy to the son, expres- 
sing his joy to find the regality continued in the family. 

When these ambassadors returned, Solomon embraced the occasion^ 
and wrote a letter to Hiram in these terms : 

** King Solomon to King Hiram greeting. 

'* BE it known unto thee, O King, that my father David had it a 
long time in his mind to erect a temple to the Lord ; but being per* 
petually in war, and under a necessity of clearing his hands of his 
enemies, and make them all his tributaries, before he could attend to 
this great and holy work ; he hath left it to me in time of peace, both 
to begin and finish it, according to the direction, as well as the pre- 
diction, of Almighty God. Blessed be his great name for the pie- 
sent tranquillity of my dominions ! And, by his gi-acious assistance, 
I shall now dedicate the best improvements of this liberty and leisure 
to his honour and worship. Wherefore I make it my request, that 
you will let some of your people go along with some servants of mine 
to Mount Lebanon, to assist them in cutting down materials toward 
this building; for the Sidonians understand it much better than we do. 
As for the workmens' reward, or wages, whatever you think rea- 
sonable shall be punctually paid them." 

Hiram was highly pleased with this letter, and returned the following 
answer : 

** King Hiram to King Solomon* 

<* NOTHING could have been more welcome to me, than to un- 
derstand that the government of your blessed father is devolved, by 
God's providence, into the hands of so excellent, so wise, and so 
virtuous a successor: his holy name be praised for it That which 
you write for,* shall be done with all care and good-will : for I will 
give order to cut down and export such quantities of the fairest cedara 
and cypress trees as you shall have occasion for: my people shall 
bring them to the sea-side for you, and from thence ship them away 
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to what port you please^ where they may' lie ready for your OMrn 
men to transport them to Jerusalem. It would be a great obligation, 
^fter all thi% to allow us such a provision of corn in exchange, as 
may stand with your convenience ; for that is the commodity we 
islanders want most." 

Solomon, to testify his great satisfaction from this answer of the 
Tyrian king, and in return for his generous ofiers, ordered him a 
yearly present of 20,000 measures of wheat, and 20,000 measures of 
fine oil for his household ; besides a like quantity of barley, wheats 
wine and oil, which he engaged to give Hiram's masons, who were 
to be employed in the intended work of the temple. Hiram was to 
send the cedars, fir, and other woods, upon ffoats to Joppa^ to be 
delivered to whom Solomon should direct, in order to be carried to 
Jerusalem. He sent him also a man of his own name, a Tyrian by 
birth, but of Israelitish descent, who was a second Be^ajeel^ arid ho- 
noured by his king with the title of Father: in 2 Chron. ii. 13. he is 
called Hiram Abbif, the most accomplished designer and operator 
upon earth * ; whose abilities were not confined to building only, but 
extended to all kinds of work, whether in gold, silver, brass, or iron ; 
whether in linen, tapestry, or embroidery; whether considered as an 



* In 2 Chron. ii. 13. Hiram, King df Tyre (called there Huram) in his letter 
to King Solomon, says, / have sent a cunning man, el Huram Abbi ; which is not 
to be translated, like the Vulgate Greek j^nd Latin, ljuram my father ; for his de^ 
scription, verse 14, refutes it ; and the words import only Huram of my father**, o^ 
the Chief MasterrM^son of my father Abibalus. Yet some think that King Hi- 
ram might call the architect Hiram his father, as learned and wise men were wcrnt 
io be called by royal ps^trons in old times; thus Joseph was called abrech, or the 
Icing's father; and this same Hiram the architect is called Solomon's father^, 
3. Chron. iv, j6. ' 

Gnasab Tburam Abhjfla Melecb Shelomob, 
Jitd Hirav^ bis father make to King Solomon-. 

But the difficulty is overat once by allowing the word Abbif to be the surname of 
Hiram the artist, called above Hiram Abbi, and here called Huram Abbif, as in 
the Lodge he is called Hiram Abbif, to distinguish him from King Hiram: for 
this reading makes the sense plain and complete^ viz. that Hiram, King of Tyre, 
sent to KipgSoIompn the cunning workman Hiram Abbif. 

He is described in twp places, i Kings VIL 13, 14, 15. and 2 Chron. ii. 13, 14. 
in the first fie is callecl a widow*s son of the tribe of Naphtali, and in the other he is 
called /ibe son of a woman cf the daughters of Dan ; but in both, that his father was a 
ptan ofTytf: that iS, she was of the daughters of the city of Dan, in the tribe of 
Kaphtali, and is called a widow of Naphtali, as her husband was a Naphtalite ; for 
he is not called a Tyrian by descent, but a man of Tyre by habitation, as Obed 
£dom the Levite is called a Gittite, and the apostle Paul a man of Tarsus, 

But though Hiram Abbif had b^en a Tyrian by blopd, that derogates not from 
his vast capacity ; for Tyrians now were the best artificers, by the encouragement 
of King Hiram : and those texts testify that God had endued this Hiram Abbif 
with wisdom, understanding, and mechanical cunning to perform everything 
that Solomon required; not only in building the temple with all its costly magni- 
ficence, but also in founding, fashioning, and framing all the holy utensils thereof, 
and io find out every device that shall be put to him I And the scripture assures us^^ 
that he fully maintained his character in far larger works than ithose of Aholia^ 
j^d Bezaleel ; for which he will be honoured in Lodges till the end of time. 
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arcfaitect, statuary, founder, or designer, he equally excelled. From 
his designs, and under his directions, all the rich and splendid fur* 
niture of the temple, and its several appendages, were begun, car* 
lied on, and finished. Solomon appointed him, in his absence, to 
fill the chair, as Deputy Grand Master ; and in his presence to offi* 
ciate as Senior Grand Warden, Master of the work, and Genenl 
Overseer of all artists, as well those whom David had formerly pro- 
cured from Tyre and Sidon, as those Hiram should now send. 
. Dius, the historian, tells us, that the love of wisdom was the chief 
inducement to that tenderness of friendship betwixt Hiram amd Solo- 
mon ; that they interchanged difficult and mysterious questions, and 
points of art, to be solved according to true reason and nature. Me- 
nander of Ephesus, who translated the Tyrian annals out of the Phi- 
listine tongue, into Greek, also relates, that when any of these pro* 
positions proved too hard for those wise and learned princes, Abdey* 
monus, or Abdomenus, the Tyrian, called, in the old constitu- 
tions. Anion, or Hiram Abbif, answered every device that was put to 
biniy 2 Chron. ii. 14; and even challenged Solomon, though the 
wisest prince on earth, with thesubtilty of the questions be proposed. 
To carry on this stupendous work with greater ease and speed, 
Solomon caused all the craftsmen, as wefl natives as foreigners, to be 
numbered, and classed as follows, viz. 

I. Harodim, princes, rulers, or provosts, in number 300 

Z. Menatzcbim, overseers and cpmfojters of the people 7 

in working, who were expert master masons \ ^'•' 

J. Gbiblhn, stone-squarers, polishers and sculptors ; and ^ 
Isb Vbotzeby mea of hewing; and Benai, setters, f Jqoqo 
layers, of builders, being able ax^d ingenious fellow- C ' 
crafts J 

4. The levy out of Israel, appointed to work in Leba- 
non one month in three, 10,000 every month, under. to 000 
the direction of noble Adoniram, who was the Junior ( ^ ' 
Grand .Warden 
All the Freemasons employed in the work of the tem- 
ple, exclusive of the two Grand Wardens, were ^ 113,600 
Besides the Isb Sabbaly or men of burthen, the remains of the old 
Canaanites, ajpounting to 70,000, >vbo are not numbered among 
Masons. 

Solomon distributed the fellow-crafts into separate Lodges, with a 
Master and Wardens in each * ; that they might receive commands in 
a regular manner, might take care of their tools and jewels, might 
be regularly paid every week, and be duly fed and cloathed, ^c. and 
the fellow-crafts took care of th^ir succession by educating entered 
apprentices. Thus a solid foundation was laid of perfect harmony 
among the brotherhood; the Lodge was strongly cequen ted with love 

and friendship; every brother was duly taught secrecy and prudence, 

■ III ' 11 1—^— I 

f Afc^rding to the traditions pf ol^ ^aspns, 1^1)0 \aXlf. mu^h of these (hln^ 
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iftorality and good miowsbip ; each knew his peculiar budn^ss^ and 
the grand design was vigorously pursued at a prodigious expence. 

When the workmen were all duly niarshailedy Solomon, who had 
been still adding immense quantities of gold, silver^ precioos stones^ 
and other rich materials -to those which David had laid up befare his 
death ; put them into proper hands, to be wrought into an infinite va-> 
riety of ornaments. The vast number of hands employed, and the 
diligente, skill, and dexterity of the master of the work, the over- 
seers and fellow-crafts, were such, that he was able to level the foot- 
stone of this vast structure in the fourth year of his reign, the third 
after the death of David, and the 480th after the children of Israel 
passed the Red Sea. This magnificent work was begun* in Mount 
Moriah, on Monday the second day of the month Zify which answers 
to the twenty-first of our April, being the second month of the sa-* 
cred year ; and was carried on with such speed, that it was finished 
in all its parts in little more than seven years, which happened on the 
eighth day of the month Biily which answers to the twenty- third of our 
October, being the seventh month of the sacred year, and the ele- 
venth of King Solomon. What is still more astonishing, is, that every 
piece of it, whether timber, stone, or metal, was brought ready cut, 
framed and polished to Jerusalem ; so that no other tools were wanted, 
.or heard, than what were necessary to join thd several parts together* 
All the noise of axe, hamrher, and saw, was confined to Lebanon, 
the quarries and plains of Zeredathah, that nothing might be heard 
among the Masons of Sion, save harmony and peace. 

The length of the temple, or holy place, from wall to wall, was 
sixty cubits of the sacred measure; the breadth twenty cubits, or one 
third of its length ; and the height thirty cubits to the upper cieling, 
distinct from the porch : so that the temple was twice as long and 
large every way as the tabernacle. The porch was 1 20 cubits high ; 
its length twenty; and breadth ten cubits. The symmetry of the 
three dimensions in the temple is very remarkable ; and the harmony 
of proportions is as pleasing to the eye, as harmony in music is to 
the ear. The oracle, or most holy place, was a perfect cube of 
twenty cubits, thereby figuratively displaying the perfection of hap- 
piness: for Aristotle says, " That he who bears the shocks of fortune 
valiantly, and demeans himself uprightly, is truly good, and of a 
square posture without reproof,** Beside, as the square figure is the 
most firm in building, so this dimension of the oracle was to denote 
the constancy, duration, and perpetuity of heaven. The Hvall of the 
outer court, or that of the Gentiles, was 7,700 feet in copipass ; and 
all the courts and apartments would contain 300,00c/ people : the 
whole was adorned with 1,453 columns of Parian nfarble, twisted, 
sculptured and voluted; with 2,906 pilasters, decorated with magni- 
ficent capitals ; and about double that number of windows ; beside 
the beauties of the pavement. The oracle and sanctuary were lined 
with massy gold, adorned with sculpture, and studded with dia- 
monds^ and other kinds of precious stones. , 
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Ko stracture was ever to be connipared with this temple, finr its cor-^ 
i«ct proportions and beautiful dimensions, from the niagnifioent por« 
tico on the east, to the awful sanctum sanctorum on the west ; ¥rith 
liie numerous apartments for the kings, princes, sanhedrim, pnests» 
Levites, and people of Israel, beside an outer court for the Oentilet ; 
it being an house of prayer for all nations. The prospect of it higUjr 
transcended all that we are capable to imagine, and has ever been 
esteemed the finest piece of masonry upon earth, before or since *• 

(To be contmuidj 



THE FREEMASON. 

No. VIL 

Tbe glory, jest, and riddle of the world. Pops. 

IT is to be sincerely regretted that England swarms witlvso many 
puppies: but puppyism, though condemned by every honest 
writer, seems now the prevalent folly of the times. 

There are various kinds of puppies, viz. puppy-lovers — Ruppy 
macaronies — puppy speakers — puppy preachers — puppy critics — • 
puppy connoisseurs — puppyintriguers-2-puppyfriends — puppy poets 
— puppy actors — cum multis aliis. There are puppies of every size, 
complexion, stature, and denomination. 

The puppy lovers sue too generally cherished by the ladies, who think 
Aem innocent animals, and treat them like their lap-dogs — but not 
quite so innocent are these creatures as may be supposed ; though 
harmless in themselves, they bite like vipers — 

** They talk of beauties which they nerer knew, 
** And fancy raptures which they never felt" 

Truly th^ exceed this"--for they have frequently robbed the vir* 
tuous of ^heir character, and been sly abusers of many a fair one's re-* 
piitation. 

Puppy macaronies are such professed admirers of themselves that 
they pay all their adoration to the looking glass — their sweet persons, 
let them be ever so ugly, are their chief delight — they think of no** 
thing else. Their origin we must not trace ; as, commonly, a hair- 
dresser was their father, or by means of a dancing-master they 
bopped into the world. 

■ 

* Among the variety of valuable articles in the cabinet of curiosities at Dres- 
den, is a model of the temple ofjSolomon cut in cedar, according^ to its description 
in the Old Testament and other ancient authorities; which cost 12,000 crowns. 
It represents the ark, the sanctum saneterum, the sacrifices, and all Other rij^htf of 
the Mosaic law. Hanvaft TravtU, i75i* 
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Puppy speakers are veiy numerous, especially at the bar, wkere tliey' 
speak in such a fine manner as to abbreviate not only words but sen-^ 
fences^ One hand is kept in constant action for the &ake of display- 
ing the adorned little finger, while the other is generally employed 
in settling the muslin cravat, or displaying the frill of the shirt. — 
As to their arguments, they are of such a trifling puerile nature a» to 
create continual laughter : this, instead of dismaying, encourages the 
speaker, who begins to imagine himself a wit. Hence puppy wits 
originate ; a set of unmeaning, coxcombs who prefer sound to sense. 

Fuppy preachers are those iBne reverends who, like puppy speakers, 
afiect a nice pronunciation^ bordgxiog upon a lisp. * Those divine 
puppies are known by the stroking of a white hand, and admiring it 
with a ring in the middle of a sermon — a bag-front dressed head of 
hair— a simpering. ogle— and a circling gaze for admiration, parti* 
cularly from the ladies. 

Puppy critics are exceedingly numerous — they are at the theatres 
every first night of a new play, and generally agree among them- 
selves whether the author shall be daipjo^d or not. If they are pre- 
viously determined that the play shall be done over, according to 
their phrase, not all the merits of character, incident, or moral, can 
protect if. Many a good drama has thus been sacrificed to the WantoA 
fury of those tyrannic critics, whose puppyism, in this instance, is 
very detrimental to the republic of letters. Sometimes they are en- 
gaged to support a play, which they do with equal violence, though it 
be devoid of any merit to recommend it. These puppies are very 
consequential beings, and in their own opinions exceedingly sensible. 

Puppy connoisseurs are pretty much the same with the preceding, 
only that they are not, like the puppy critics, confined to literary 
matters ; these pretending to give a decisive judgment on every 
thing — medals, pictures, &c. 

' Puppy intriguers are a considerable nuisance to the metropolis, con- 
tinually dangling after every beauty they hear of with all the freedom 
of a favoured lover. These non-gentlemen are frequently the ser- 
vants or jackalls of some greater animals, by whom they are employed 
for the sake of providing dainty mistresses ; their proper name is 
^mp. 

^uppy friends, alias flatterers, alias sycophants, alias toad-eaters, alias 
scoundrels, are the followers of all the great, the credulous, and the 
vain. These contemptible puppies are exceedingly servile and at«* 
tentive for their own private ends. Adulation is their study, dissi- 
mulation is their glory ; they can cringe and fawn like a spaniel, and 
lie and cheat with the devil. 

Puppy poets zre very numerous, and I am sorry to remark the most 
encouraged in the present age ; they pretend to write any thing, nay 
even tragedies and comedies, though grammar is shocked at their 
diction, common sense ofxended with their sentiments, modesty put 
to the blush with their wit, and nature kicked out of every act. 
These poets first begin with acrostics — then aspire to riddles, conun- 
drums, and anagrams — after which they ventine upon sonnets — by 
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degrees tfiey creep on to higher subjects. If they have not good 
luck enough to mix with their fortunate brethren, they then turn 
pupfy scribblers for the papers, abuse merit, rail at managers^ 

** And snarl, and bite, and play the dog." 

Puppy actors are all those private performers who are continually 
murdering Otway, Rowe, &c. Sometimes they run away from 
their parents or masters, commence heroes in the country, and strut 
about great kings and emperors of a sorry barn, till ^* hungry guts 
and empty purse" induce them to return. But so great is the infa* 
tuation of tins ptrppyism, that, though it frequently exposes itself, it is 
seldom or never to be cured. 

There are puppies of every sort ; it would therefore be a tedious 
business for me to enumerate them. A puppy -physician is no ra* 
rity — mark the preposterous large bag, a pedantic selection of medical 
phrases, dogmatic precision, evasive replication, and all the et caiera 
of a similar tendency. There are even puppy artists — puppy me- 
chanics, pretending to what they do not understand-^nay, we have 
had self-sufficient puppies wlio pretended indeed that they understood 
the whole arcana of Freerpasonry, and have not only deceived them- 
selves, but duped the public most egregiously. Their puppyism, 
however, soon became conspicuous, and it was not long before the 
world was convinced that they were in utter darkness. 
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THE STAGE. 

BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 
Continued from Vol. IF, Page 382, 

NOW Crawford comes, once partner of a name 
Wilji rapture sounded by enamour'd fame- 
Melodious Barry, whose seducing strain 
Gould touch the sternest breast with tend'rest pain : 
Still faithful mem'ry hears th* entrancing flow 
That sweetly warbled Romeo's melting woe; 
Beholds. c*en now his agonizing Lear, 
And fondly drops the tribute of a tear. . 
The idol of the fair — the stage's pride— 
With his mellifluous notes the lover dy'd. 

But let the muse restrain herwand'ring flight. 
And Cha^wford's worth impartially recite. 

In sudden bursts of animated grief. 
Where the sharp anguish seems to scorn relief^ 
At once she rushes on the trembling heart, 
And rivals Nature with resistless art. 
VoL.V. E 
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Thus when, with Randolph's keen maternal pai% 
She listens wildly to the hoary swain. 
Whose artless feelings tenderly relate 
The wat'ry dangers of the infant's fate — 
*' Was be alive f** transpierces ev'ry soul — » 
From ev'ry eye the gushing plaudits roll. 

But in the lengthened tale of plaintive woe> 
Or declamation's calm and equal flow. 
Her native excellence but faintly gleams — 
Too rapid, now, and now too faint she seem?^ 

In patient Shore she cramps her potent art. 
And seldom finds a passage to the heart : 
But when Alidads phrensy she displays. 
And her eyes, wild, on fancy'd spectres gaze, 
A kindred horror tears the lab'ring mind. 
And the whole breast is to her pow'r resigned. 

In parts of gentle anguish though shefails> 
Yet where tumultuous energy prevails. 
Where wrongs inflame, or madness storms the mind, 
Superior skill we must not hope to find. 
Should we confine to tragedy her praise. 
The niggard eulogy would stain the Jay 5, 
Since in Tier comic parts she still must please> 
With nature, spint, elegance and ease. 
Bntas her potent force We chiefly find 
In scenes that fire and agotiize the mind. 
The tragic muse may boast the highest claim. 
And in her train enroll her Crawford's name. 

With various re(juisites the stage to grace, 
A striking £gure and a marking nice, 
A mien commanding, spirited, and free. 
See Pope ^ to fame assert a solid plea. 
And fairly claim, in these declining days 
Of scenic worth, the tributary praise. 

Her powers though strong, but rarely should aspire 
Beyond the sphere of haughtiness and fire ; 
Where love appears without his gentle train. 
And join'(f with pride, resentment and disdain. 

Thus in Hermione her efforts show 
A'bold conception of heroic woe ; 
While various passioiis in her breast errgage, 
Hope with despair contending, love with rage, 
She ably draws from passion's genuine source,. 
Expressing all with dignity and force. 

(To be continued,) 
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rjfJE MURDERER OF CHARLES I. 

ASCERTAINED. 
ZFrom ** Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons, &c." just published,'} 

LILLY, in the History of his Life and Times, says, ** The next 
Sunday after Charles the First was beheaded, Robert Spavin, 
secretary to Oliver Cromwell, invited himself to dine with me, and 
brought Anthony Peirson, and several others, along with him to 
dinner ; and that the principal discourse at dinner was only. Who it 
was that beheaded the King? One said, it was the common hang;* 
nian; another, Hugh Peters ;. others also were nominated, but non^ 
concluded. Robert Spavin, so soon as dinner was done, took me by 
the hand, and carried me to the south window. These are all 
mistaken, saith he ; they have not named the man that did the fact. 
It was LiEUTENANT-CotoNEL JoYCE. I was iu the room when he 
fitted himself for the work, stood behind him when he did it, when 
done went in again with him.— rThere is no man knows this but my 
master Cromwell, Commissary Ireton, and myself. — Doth not Mr. 
Rushworth know it? quoth L No; he did not know it said Spavin. 
The same thing," adds Lilly, " Spavin since had often related unto 
|X« when we were alone*'* 



DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE ARTS. , 

No. II. 



WHAT is the function of arts ^ It is to transport those touches 
which are in nature, and to present them in objects to which they 
are not naturaL It is thus that the statuary's chizzel shows or pro-r 
duces a heroin a block of marble. Thepainter> by his light and 
shade, makes visible objects seem to project from the canvas. The 
musician, by artificial sounds, makes the tempest roar, whilst all is 
quiet around us ; and the poet too, by his invention, and by the 
harmony of his verses, fills our minds with counterfeit images, and 
our hearts with fictitious sentiments, often more charming than if 
they were true and naturaL Whence I conclude, that arts are only 
imitations, resemblances which are not really nature, but seem to be 
so; and that thus the matter of the pohte arts is not the true^ but 
only the probable. This consequence is important enough to be ex- 
plained and proved immediately by the application. 

Painting is an imitation of visible objects. It has nothing that 19 
real, nothing that is true, and its perfections depend only upon itsr 
resemblance to reality. 

Music and dancing may very well regulate the tones and gestures 
of an orator in his pulpit, or of a citizen who tells a story in conver* 

V2 
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sation ; but it is not properly in those respects that tWy art called! 
arts. They may also wander, 6ne into little caprices, wh6re the 
sounds break upon one another with design ; the other into leaps and 
fantastic capers : but neither the one nor the other are then in tlieir 
just bounds. To be what they ought to be, they must return to imi- 
tation, and .become the artificial portrait of the human passions. 

Fiction, finally, is the very life and soul of poetry. In this art the 
wolf bears all the characters of man powerful and unjust; the lamb 
those of innocence oppressed. Fs^storal offers us poetical shepherds, 
which are mere resemblances or irnages. Comedy draw^ the picture 
of an ideal miser, on whqm ajl the characters of real avarice are 
bestowed. 

Tragedy is not properly poetry but in that which it feigns by imi- 
tation. Caesar has had a <juarrel with Pompey, this is not poetry, 
but history. But if actions, discourses, intrigues, are invented, all 
after the ideas which history gives us of the characters and fortune of 
Caesar and Pompey, this is what may be called poetry, because it is 
the wori^ pf genius and art. 

The epic, too, is only a recital of probable actions, represented 
with all the characters of ^existence. Juno and ^neas neither said 
nor did what Virgil attributes to them ; but they might have said or 
done it, and that is enough for poetry. It is one perpetual iiction| 
graced with all the characters of truth. 

Thus every art, in all that is truly artificial in it> is only an ima- 

f;inary thing, a feigned being, copied and imitated from true ones, 
t is for this reason that art is always put in apposition to nature ^ 
that we hear it every where said, that we must imitate nature ; that 
art is perfect when she is well represented ; and, in short, that all 
master-pieces of art are those where nature is so well imitated that 
they seem nature herself. 

' And this imitation, for which we have all so natural a disposition 
(since it is example which instructs and governs mankindi, vivknus 
ad exempla), is one of the principal springs of that pleasure whidi 
we derive from arts. The mind exercises itself in comparing the 
model with the picture ; and the judgment it gives is so much the 
more agreeable, as it is a proof of its own knowledge and penetration. 
Genius and taste have so intimate, a connectiosi in. arts, Ihat there 
are cases where they cannot be united without seeming, to ^confound 
one another, nor separated without almost taking away their func- 
tions. : This is the case here, where it is impossible to say what a 
genius ought to do in imitating nature, wi^out supposing taste to be 
his guide. 

Aristotle compares poetry with history ; their difference, according 
to him, is not in the formf or stiley but in the very nature of the 
things. But how so ?, History only paints what bas happened, poetry 
what tnigbt have happened. One is tied down to tntib, it creates 
neither actions nor actors. The other regards nothing but the pnh 
babk; it invents; it designs at its own pleasure, and paints only 
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from the brain. History gives «Kamples» such as they are^ often im- 
perfect The poet gives tbem such as they ougbi ta be. And it is 
for tbb reason, according to the same phibsopher, that poetry is a 
much more instructive lesson than history. Aao km ^^Mn^tfof, um 

cTTH^aioTtfof «'o»«oK krro^Mi itrlkv. Poet. cap. 9. 

Upon this principle we must conclude^ that if arts are imitations 
of nature, they ought to be bright and lively imitations, that do not 
copy her servilely, but having chosen objects, represents them with 
, all the perfections they are capable of; always taking care, that in 
such compositions the parts have a proper relation to one another ; 
otherwise the whole may be absurd, while every single part taken se- 
parately remains beautiful : in a word, imitations where nature is 
seen, not such as she really is, but such as she may be, and such as 
may be conceived in the mind. 

What did Zeuxis when about to paint a perfect beauty ? Did he 
draw the picture of any particular fine woman .^ No ; he collected 
the separate features of several beauties who were at that time living. 
Then he formed in his mind an idea that resulted from all these fea« 
tures united ; and this idea was the protot^'pe or model of his picture, 
which was probable and poetical in the whole, and was true and his- 
torical only in the parts taken separately. And this is what every 
painter does, when he represents the persons he paints with more 
beauty and grace than they really have. This is an example given 
to all. artists : this is the road they ought. to take, and it is the prac** 
tice of every great master without exception. 

When Moliere wanted to paint a ma,n-baUr, he did not search for 
^n original, of which his character should be an exact copy ; had he 
so done he had made but a picture, a history ; he had ther\ instructed 
but by halves : but he collected every mark, every stroke of a gloomy 
temper, that he could observe amongst men. To this he added all 
that the strength of his own genius could furnish him of the same 
kind ; and from all these hints, well connected, and well laid out, he 
dre^ a single character, which was not the representation of the true, 
but of the probable. His comedy was not the history of Aleestes, 
but bis picture of Alcestes was the history of man^hatred taken in 
general.' And hence he has given much better instruction than a 
scnspulous historian could possibly have done by only relating some 
strictly true strokes of a real misanthrope. 

It was a saying among the ancients, that Sucb a ibing is beautiful as 
astaiue. And it i&in the same sense that Juvenal, to expiess all 
the possible horrors of a tempest, calls it a poetical tempesi. 

Omnia jiunt 
Tatia, tarn graviter, it quando Poetica nrgit 
TeQ)pesta«« Sat. ra. 

These examples are sufficient to give a clear and distinct idea of 
what we call beautiful ncdttre. It is not the truth that does exist, 
but that truth which may exist, beautiful truth: which is represented 
zsHit really existed^ and with all the perfections it can receive. 
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The quality of the obfeet makes no difl^rence. Let it tie a Hydrate 
a miser^ an hypocrite or a Nero^ if they are well drawn, and repre^ 
•ented with all the fine touches that belong to them, we still say, 
flat beautiful nfiiure is tliare painted. It matters not whether it b& 
the Furies or the Graces. 

This does not, however, prevent truth and reality being made 
itse of by the Polite Arts. It is thus that the Muses express them^ 
•elves in Hesiod : 

Jafiiv 'i'tvoeto xo\kcc Xtynv Iro^juuo'iy 'ofjcoictf 



** 'Tis ours to speak the truth in language plain^ 
Or give the face of Uuth to what we feign.'* 



i« 



If an iHstorical fact were found so well worked ap as to be fit to serve 
for a plan to a poem or a piece of 'pain ting,' poetry and painting 
loo would immediateiy employ it as such, and would on the other 
hand make use of their privileges, in inventing circumstances, 
contrasts, situations, &c. When Le Brun painted the battles of 
Alexander, he found in history the facts, the actors, and the scene 
of action; but, notwithstanding this, what noble invention? What ar 
^Qw of poetry in his work ! The dispositions, attitudes, expressions 
of passions, all these remained for his own genius to create ; there art 
built upon the basis of truth, and this truth ought to be so elegantly 
Ktixt with the feigned> as to form one whole of the same nature. 

Aiqv^ if a mentitur, tic verts falsa remiscstj^ 
Primff ne mediumy mtdio ne discrepet imvm» 

The most fruitful minds, however, do not always feel the presence 
of the Muses. Shakspeare, who was born a poet, fell into the most 
iliameful meannesses. Milton sometimes cools, he does not always 

■ Soy 

Above the Aonian mount. 

And not to speak of Statius, Claudian, and many more wfao htLVB 
experienced the returns of languor and feebleness, does not Horace 
say, that Homer himself sometimes slumbers, even in the midst of 
kis gods and heroes I There are then certain happy moments for 
genu, when the soul, as if filled with fire divine, takes in all nattyre^ 
and spreads upon all objects that heavenly \iik which animates them> 
those engaging strokes which warm and ravish us. 

This situation of the soul is called entbmiasm^ a word which all the> 
world understands, and which hardly any x»ni! has. defined. The: 
ideas which most authors give of it, seem rather to come from an en- 
raptured imagination, filled with enthusiasm itself, tjtan from a head 
that thinks and reflects coolly. At one time it is a celestial vision, a 
-divine influence, a prophetic spirit; at another it is an intoxication^ 
an extasy, a joy mixt with trouble, and admiration in the presence of 
the divinity. Was it their design to elevate the polite arts by this 
emphatic^! way of speakings and to hide from tlie profane the mys-* 
teries of the Muses i 
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But let those who seek to enlighten their ideasf, despise this alle* 
goric pomp that blinds them. Let ihem consider enthusiasm as a 
philosopher considers great men, without anyxegard tothe vain she^r 
that su'rrcunds them. 

The spirit which inspires excellent authors when they compos, 
is like that which animates heroes in battle. 

Sua cuiqut Deusjit Ura Cupid a^ 

In the one it is a boldness and a natural intrepidity, provoked by the 
presence even of danger itself. In the others it is a great fund oi 
genius, a just and exquisite wit, a fruitful imagination; and, above 
all, a heart filled with noble fire, and which easily acts at the sight oi 
objects. These privileged souls receive strongly the impression of 
those things they conceive, and never fail to reproduce them, adorned 
with new beauty, force, and elegance. 

This is the source and principle of enthusiasm. We may alieady 
perceive what must be the eflect with regard to the arts which imitate 
nature. Let us call back the example of Zeuxis. Nature has in her 
treasures all those images of which the most beautiful imitations can 
be composed : they are like sketches in the painters tablets. The 
artist, who is essentially an observer, views them, takes them front 
the heap, and assembles them. He composes from these a complete 
whole, of which he conceives an idea that fills him, , and is at the 
same time both bright and lively. Presently bis fire glows at the 
sight of the object ; he forgets himself; his soul passes into the things, 
he creates ; he is by turns Caesar, Brutus, Macbeth, and Romeo. It 
is in these transports that Homer sees the chariots and courses of the 
Gods, that Virgil hears the dismal streams of Phlegyas in the infernal 
shades ; and that each of them discovers things which are nowhere 
to be found, and which notwithstanding are true« 

Poita eum tabuUs cepit tH>i, 
Quarit qued ntuqtmm nt geuttum, rtpptrii lnmni« 

It is for the same effect that this enthusiasm is necessary for painters 
and musiciana. They ought to forget their situation, and to fancy 
themselves in the midst of those things they would represent. If 
they would paint a battle, they transport themselves in the same 
maonec as the poet, into the middle of the fight : they hear the clash* 
of anas, the groans of the dying; tliey see rage, havoc, and blood. 
They rouse their own imaginations, till they find themselves moved, 
distressed, frighted : then Deu% ecee Deu$, Let them write or paint, 
it is-a god .that inspires them> 

■ ■ " Btti» hamia bfHa, 

Ei Tykfim multo jpumantem tanguhu CtmtK 

It is what Cicero calls. Mentis viribus excitari, div'ino spiritu afflari. 
This is poetic rage ; this is enthusiasm ; this is the god that the poet 
invokes in the epic, that inspires the hero in tragedy, that transforms 
himself into the simple citi2en in comedy, into the shepherd in pasto- 
ral, that gives reason and speech to animals in the apologue or fable. 
In short, the god thiat makes true painters, musicians, and poets, 

(To be continued. J 
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TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 



Sir, 

I HAVE read in Tavernier, or some other traveller, of an English 
merchant who was cured of ari inveterate gout by a severe basti- 
xtado^ prescribed by a Turkish Chiaus in his return to Constantinople^ 
With the head of an unfortunate Bashaw. It was, doubtless, a severe 
remedy, and not very easily administered ; but it proved so effectual, 
that the patient never failed, during the remainder of his life, todrink- 
cvery day to the health of his Mussulman physician. Though I' 
B^ver underwent such painful application, I myself have been cured 
of a bad habit by a very unpalatable medicine ; to use the phrase of 
Shakspeare, a certain person gave me tbe bastinado with bis tongue. 

You must know, I am a middle-aged man in good ciicumstances, 
2n$ing from the profits of a creditable profession, which I have exer* 
cised for many years with equal industry and circumspection. At 
the age of 26 I married the daughter of an eminent apothecary, with 
whom I received a comfortable addition to my fortune. The honey- 
moon was scarce over, when we mutually found ourselves mis- 
matched : . §he had been educated in notions of pleasure ; and I had 
flattered myself that she would be contented with domestic enjoy- 
ments^ and place among that number the care of her family : for my 
€wn part I had been used to relax myself in the evening from the 
fatigues of the day, among a club of honest neighbours who had b^en 
long acquainted with one another. The conversation was sometimes 
enlivened by quaint sallies and sly repartees ; but politics formed the 
great topic by which our attention was attracted like the needle b j 
the pole ; on this subject I had the vanity to think I was looked upon 
as a kind of oracle by the society. I had carefully perused the Uni- 
versal History, together with the Political State of Europe, and pored 
over maps until I knew, ad unguent, the situation of all the capital 
cities in Christendom. This branch of learning was of great con- 
sequence to the members of our club, who were generally so little 
acquainted with geography, that I have known them mistake the 
Danube for a river of Asia, and Turin for the metropolis of Tuscany. 
I acquired some reputation by describing the course of the Ohio in 
the beginning of our AiQerican troubles ; and I filled the whole club 
with astonishment by setting to rights one of the members who. 
talked of crossing the sea to Scotland. During a suspension of 
foreign intelligence, we sported inr puns, conundrums, and merry 
conceits ; we would venture to be inoffensively waggish in bantering 
each other; we sometimes retailed extempore witticisms, which' 
between friends we had studied through the day ; and we indulged 
one or two senior members in their propensity to record the ad- 
ventures of their youth. In a word, we constituted one of the most 
peaceful and best affected communities iu this great metropolis. 
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But tlie coQiforts of this and all other club coaveriatioti were in a 
little time destroyed by a stranger whom one of the members intro« 
duced into our society'' ; he was a speculative physician, who had 
made his fortune by marrying a wealthy widow, now happily in her 
"grsLve. The essence of all the disputants* gossips, and attonii^s of 
three centuries seemed to enter into the composition of this son of 
^Escttlapius; his tongue rode' at full jpallop like a country man- 
midwife ; his voice was loikd^ £at, and monotonouSj like the clack of 
a mill, or rather like the sound produced by a couple. of ^Is on a 
ham floor ; our ears were threshed most unmeicifully ; we suppo^d 
he was an a4ept in all the arts depending lipon medicine, and a politi- 
cian <^ course by the courtesy of £nglaad ; <but all subjects were alike 
to this uotversalist, from the most sublime metapihysics to thejnyslery 
of piuHatakii^ : he disputed with everyone of us on oursevieral pro^ 
iessions, and silenced us all in our turns; not that he was master of 
every theme on which k^-. pretended to expatiate ; on the contrary, 
we soon discovered him to . be superficial and misinformed in divers 
articles, ,atni attempted to.refute what he had advanced by breaking 
out into divers csLpcessions of dissent, such as * But, pray» sir'— r' I 
beg your pardon, sir*«r-* Give me ieave» sir'—-* 1 will ventuiie to say 
you aremisiiiformedin that Reticular;' .and other civil cheeks ofth# 
same natum; butthisjrhad.noefiect.upon tiiis hard-mouthed couiasi^ 
except thatch stimulating him to pitoceed < wiib .redoubled v^ioiaty: 
He seemed both deaf and blind to the remonstrances and ohagnM 
of tM comply.; bot dashed through thick and thin as if he^d-utf«> 
dertaken to harangue hy. inch of candle. We were -so. overborns 
by tetide of his loquacity, that we sat for three successive evenhq^l 
half petfiBetl with aslbnisiiknait and vexation^ SometHiuea we W£ie 
cheered with 9 glimpse of hc^i that tbis/torrent would sooii ej^Ntial 
itse\f; but, alas I we found him aperennta) source of noise and dUt 
putation. :I could not ^helpr^repoating with Horaice, .1 i . • , 

** Kusllcus expecta't dilm dcfluat amnis : at ilfe ••♦''• ' » 
■*• Labitur ct labctur ill omnc iFolofeilis Avum*" ^ :• :i: '/ 

The most provoking circumstance of this nuisance was, that h^ 
<lid not speak ejthe^ fur^the en^eitainment or information of the 
company; h^^ had no other view but that, of displaying his own sii- 
periujity in point.of understanding ^ his aim was to puzzle, to perplex, 
and to tiiumpb ; and, by way of raanifiesting his wit, he extracted 
a wretched quibbl^ frpra every hint, motion, or gesticulation of the 
society. Overhearing, one of the members summing up the rec^ 
koning, he denied that five and three made eight, and undertook to 
prove the contrary by mathematical demonstration. When I called 
lor a bowl of punch he afSrfned there was no such thing in nature; 
that bowls were made of porcelain, earthen-ware, wood or metals ; 
but they could not be made of punch which was a liquid, ergo, I 
had confounded the majus with the minus: for, omnc majus in se con- 
iinet minus, Aa hone;?t gentleman who sat by the fire having 

Vol. V. ' ^ F 
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burnei his fingers with a hot poker, the doctor 'assured him that 
the accident was altogether an illusion; ^tmt fire did not burn, and 
that he coukl not feel pain, which was not a substance but a (node ; 
ergOy not cognizable by the sense of touching. 

As we were naturally quiet and pacific, and^ in truth,- orer-awed by 
the enormous size of his pugilistic member, as well as by his profound 
skill in the art of man-slaying^ which he did sM»t£iil to promulgate, we 
patiently submitted to the scourge of his larpeitineQce, praying 
heartily that he might succeed so far ia his profession as to •become a 
practismg doctor. Sometimes we enjoyed an intermission for hair 
an evenings congratulatingourselves upon, the deliverance, md began 
to resume our old channel of convevsation, mben all of a sudden he 
would appear like the Gorgon's head ; then every, countenance feli^ 
and every tongue was silent ; his organ &u-tbwith began to piay, and 
nothing was heard but his eternal clapper ;. it was no discourse wMch 
«he uttered, but a kind of talkaUon (if I ^ may be allowed the ex« 
•pression) more dissonant and disagreeable than the giass alarm-bell 
"iff a wooden clock, that should ring 24 hours without intermission, 
irosupport ourselves under this perpetual anaoyanpiey weiiad ceoourser 
to an eKtmordinary pint, aad smoked a double proportion of to^ 
i>acco; hot these expe<]Hents, instead of diminishiBg, servedxinly to 
incfease the effect of his clamour. Our tempers were . gaduall^r 
sedied ; we gfew pettvish to every body, but pafticulady.^stkbn and 
morose to ^- the doctor, who far from perseiving: the x:ause of our 
disgust) believed himeelf the object ci 6ur esteem and-fidmirlNlon ; 
he:was- too much engrossed by his own impertinence to obserMi.the 
iQfmour9 of other meifi -i .: . ;, t f* ^ 

Foit' three long months did we bearlius dreadful Inaitationi^ at 
length' the oldest member, who wa^ itideed the nest egg/ died; and 
the other individuals began to dropi off. Nothingx^ouki be more dis- 
agreeable than the situadoa^4;o which I wi|s now r^duoedi: l.was en- 
gaged in fatiguing business all day, out of humour aU the evening, 
went home extremely ruiBed, with the head-ach, heart-burn, and 
hiccup, and ruminated till morning on my family discomforts. Up* 
on reci6lle<iting all these circumstances, I pitied my own condition, 
and my* compassion was soon changed inHf contemplf/ This roused 
my pride and resolution; I determined to turn over a new leaf, and 
tecover the importance I had lost ; I with great difficulty discon^-- 
tinued my attendance at the club, and my absence contributed ki a 
great n^easure to its dissolution. The doctor was in a Jittie time ob- 
liged to harangue to empty chairs, and the landlord became a bank«^ 
rupt. . 

Thus was I delivered of the worst of plagues, an impertinent and 
talkative companion. I have now bid adieu to clubs, and am grown 
4 family man: I see myself beloved by my children, revered by my 
servants, and respected by my neighbours. I find my expences con- 
siderably lessened, my oecortomy improved, my fortune and credit 
augmented; and in the fulness of my enjoyment, I cannot help 
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drinking to Hie' liealtii> of the loquacious doctor, who is likely to 
perfonn much more important cures with his tongue, than ever he 
will be able to effect by his prescriptions. 

If you think, Mr. Editor, that these hints may be serviceable to 
othera labouring under the distemper of which I amsj happily cured, 
you may freely coniifiunicatB them to the public by the channel. of 
yeur Magazine, which has been the source of much amusement to> 

Sir, your veiy humble Servant, 

MISOLAUS. 
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HUMOUROUS ACCOUNT OF 

A RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 

PERFORMED AT ROME, 

^Trom " A Ramble tbrongb Holland^ France and Italy "just published,^ 

■»»^— ^-» ■ ■ ^■— »-^— — » 

WHAT to do with my shallow domestic, Abel,* I know not-« 
. the fisiiow hath been perverted by an Irish renegado, • and it 
crossipg fats forehead and beating his breast before every Virgin Ma- 
ry he passes :-^if I take him to a church there is no getting him away ; 
an^fif I lear^him at home I am obliged, when I return, to go to the 
chinches to find him. 

Aa ibe ^ly week ia at hand, pilgrims are flocking in from all parts 
of the glober 

.Previ<M2s to their partaking of ^e general pardon, it is required 
that they shall have paid their adoration to the crucifix at the top of 
the stvr^case that was brought from Jerusalem $ and which is said to 
be taken horn Pontius Pilate's house; being the same that our Sa<* 
viour frequently ascended to undergo examination. 

I have practised myself to look at the Catholic ceremonies with 
teaiper ; but this scene was so infinitely ridiculous, that, without any 
evil intentions, 1 threv/% whole body of pilgrims into the utmost 
consternation. 

The stair-'case consists of eight*and-twenty marble steps; each of 
which may hold about ten people abreast, and at this season of the 
year it is constantly crowded. -^The Pope himself durst not moynt it 
on his fe^t. -^Upwards of two hundred pilgrims were at this instant 
ascending, to pay homage to the crucifix on their knees, and in this at« 
titude moving on from step to step towards the top.. Figure to your« 
self this group. They first appeared to me to be afflicted with the 
hip gout — they moved like horses with the stringhalt. I could still 
have born itaU, had I not seen Abel grubbing on in the midst of them, 
which made me burst into such a fit of laughter, that the holy ones 
were thrown into such a scene of confusion as you have never wit- 
nessed. Suddenly recollecting the expence of plush breeches^ I com- 

r 2 
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inand^d Abel to desceiuk Enthasiaftm had deafened Mm to every 
worldly consideration; and^ what added to iny chagrin was, that 
the pilgrims had greatly the advantage of him» ten out of eleven being* 
sans culottes — so finding all xemonstranceineffectualy I waited to see 
the conclusion of the ceremony. 

The holy receptacle at the top contains a splendid cmcifix, sur- 
rounded by about a dozen portable saints, which are.filjewn off by a 
strong light in the back ground ; and it has much the appearance of 
at magic lantern. As the pilgrims advance they batter their fbre^ 
heads against the upper step, more or less accor<!Ung to their super- 
stition, or the weight of sin that overwhelms then\; and then, as the 
same method of descent, being as I have informed you upon their 
knees, might possibly be more rapid, they go off at the top through 
two narrow passages or defiles that look like a couple of cracks in the 
wall ; which, I suppose, are intended to answer the purposes of a 
weighing machine, to ascertain bow much they are. wasted by fasting 
and praying. 

It was evident that they had not used, the same artificial means . 
of reducing themselves that a Newmarket jockey does, by wearing a^ 
dozen flannel waistcoats 'at a time, for most of them were barely 
covered with the remnant of a shirt>— what fasting might have done 
I know not, but am apt to give very little credit to the efiect €§ tlieir 
prayers. — Indeed there was a more natural way of ac€0untii% for 
their leanness, as most of them had walked some hundreds of miles 
previoqs to the ceremony; and we may discover a^cftite foi'^e 
strange' attitude which they used on the occasion, by conjecturlMg, 
that being leg-weary, they had recourse to Aeir knefis4liy ItaJ^Sf 
a change. --« -♦ 

These narrow passages did well enough for a mortified taper 
catholic (one or two of whom I have seeo, towards the conclusion of 
Lent, reduced to such a point that one mi^t almost have threaded a 
bodkin with them) but in nowise answered the purpose of your 
portly well-fed protestant ; so Abel, as was easy to foresee,- stiick 
fast in the middle--*several of them endeavoured to pull him through, 
till at last be was so completely wedged in Ihat he could neither get 
backwards npr forwards. -i— Finding him in ffils situation, the pilgrims 
were suddenly disacmed of sufficient sti-ength to withstand the 
temptations of their old piiferipg system ; ' so' one ran away with 
his hat, another clawed hold of his hair, and bad very nearly scalped 
him, supposing it to be a wig. In short, after a violent exerdon, 
Abel effected his escape, and promised to *make no more religious 
experiments for the present ; but' is persuaded that he should never 
have got through, had it not been for the interference of the crucifis^ 
and portable saints^ 
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BASEMi OR, THE BLACKSMITH. 

AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 



( Concludid fiom Vol. IV. Page 392J 



** YJjT ADGI Basem," said he, " this is the last time we ever shall' 
j[fX Have an opportunity of importuning you ; we leave Bagdat to- 
morrow, but before we go we earnestly wish to know what happened 
this day, and the cause of this extraordinary festivity ; and we here 
swear never to ask you any more questions.*' Basem no sooner 
beard this request, than fire darted from his eyes, his eyelids were 
wide open, his throat swelled, and his pulses beat high. ** You con-* 
teroptible wretches," said he, in a violent rage, ** you with your 
barrel-belly and old bear's whiskers, you, more than your compa- 
nions, perpetually vex and perplex me. I shall presently get up and 
strangle you, or cleave your skull." Giafar in a suppliant tone re- 
plied to this menace, '^ Believe us, Hadci Basem^ when we assure 
you that we are fully sensible of your kindness and hospitality. We 
^w 90W about to separate for ever, and wish to speak well of you 
in fmr own country, and make others speak in your praise; to- 
morrow at this time we shall be far distant from you and Bagdat. 
IjBt US— *"*May you be accurst by UUah V* exclaimed he ; ," I have 
linr these twenty years led the life of a prince till I saw your vile 
&eeai vdiich have disturbed my peace and involved me in trouble* 
1 have been driven dail|r from trade to trade, from occupation to 
occupation, all which proceeds from the influence of your evil eyes; 
but I care not, for I am still Basem, and my provision is from God ! 
This very day," continued he, '^ has happened to me strange adr 
ventures, what never have happened before, .nor ever will &ppea 
hereafter to any mortal man." 

<< I beseech you," said Giafar, *^ by UUah and the last day, that 
you will acquaint us with these adventures." " Do you really desire 
it?" " We do indedH," replied Giafar, '* Then," said Basem, 
" under the proteption of Ullah I will relate them to you ; not to 
9ifflict your hearts with sorrow at my misfortunes, but that you may 
admire the strange vicissitudes of life. ' Know then, my guests, that 
I rose this morning rather later than usual, and rejoicing in the 
thoughts of being a messenger of. the law, I went to the mahkamy 
and ^und the divan* already assembled." He then faithfully related 
to them whit he had suffered there. ** And after this disgrace, O my 
guests," continued he, " I returned home hardly knowing where I 
yrent, disgusted with Bagdat and even with life itself. This block- 
head the Khalif and I, said I to myself, can never live in the same 
place ; so I resolved.to leave Bagdat to him, and to seek my fortune 
elsewhere. Here, where I am now so jovial, did I sit down over- 
vvh^lmed with afltiptiQa aad despair'; for \ knew not whither to go. 
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and had Jn my purse neither a new filse*, nor an old one. In this 
miserable state I remained an hour, and then starting up to prepare 
for my journey, I shaped a piece of palm tree, on which I used to 
hang my clothes, into the form of a sword, and supphed it with an 
old scabbard, which I luckily had lying by me : round the hilt of my 
sword I wr^ppcA a piece of wax cloth. I then added another shash to 
my ordinary one, and also a piece of old labct f, in order to increase the 
fiize of ray turban, which, I carefully flattened^ and puflTed round the 
edges. I cut the sleeves from my vest, before putting it on, girt my 
waist with the belt of my sword, and put the large stuffed turbart on my 
head. In this garb I left my house, and as I strutted along the street, 
with art almond twig in my hand, the people took me for one of the 
Khalif s bildars. When I got to the armorer's bazar, I found two fel- 
lows fighting, and covered with blood; the specfatt)rs were afraid to 
interfere, but I soon separated them with my almond twig, and the 
sheih of the bazar gave me five drachms to carry the culprits to the 
palace of the Khalif to be punished. 1 accepted the ttionej, as a 
help to my intended journey, and' marched off with my prisoners, 
hut let them escape by the way. However, being near the pa- 
&ce, I entered thrgates^ and saw Giafar sitting in his chamber of 
audience, who, by^llah, bears some resemblance in the face to you, 
you barrel-belly' d fellow ; his belly is exactly Kke your*s. But what 
a difference between him and you .? He is respected by the Erfteer 
^1 Moumaneeh ; you are a paltry meddler in other people's business ; 
a guest who without invitation obtrudes himself ^here he is not we!^ 
come." Basem concluded with a particular account of his receptloit 
it the shop of Mallem Otman the confectioner, and of the ^seilt be* 
received from him. *' • 

Basem's story had been listened to with great attention, and really 
appeared singular to his hearers : " I profess, Hadgi," said Giafar,. 
•• I agree with you in what you said, that the like of what has befallen 
you <o-day, was never experienced by man before." " Yes," re- 
plied Basem, " and all this good which has happened, is m spite of 
Haroon al Rasheed. When I lefl Mallem Otman," continued he, 
♦• I went to the bazar, and provided a double quantity of each article, 
and lighted my lamps, as you see, nor can that pimp the Khalif shut 
pp my house, or by an ordinance abolish my enjoyment." Having 
said tliis with an air of exultation, he filled a bumper, and gave thenV 
a song; after which he drank his wine, and eat some of his cabab, 
with kernels of pistachio nuts. He then filled his glass again, and 
passing it three times round the candle, he sung a stanza of a drinking 
$ong. On drinking his second glass, *^* This,'* said he, **in spite gf the 
Khalif I I have this day taken money and sweetmeats, I have eaten 
fowls, and by Ullah I will die a bildar.'* * • 

The Khulif was highly entertained by Basem's mariner of telling 
bis story, and laughed heartily at several passages. " This must b^ 

• A amall ccrppcr coin. t F^lt, 
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ii foftunate fellow/' ttid he to himself, '' but I murt to^thomPif ebm*- 
trive some means to mortify' and expose him." It now being netr 
midnight, the Khabf and his two attendants arose to take formal tatvew 
«< We beg your pennission to vetine/' said they. *< You are your 
own masters," replied Basem, without moving from hi^ seat, *^ tbs 
permission is with yourselves. God will ailict with adversity the 
man who wishes you to visit him. May no good be decreed toe 
you V* The Mosul merchants could not help laughing at this partiac 
benediction, but walking down stairs, they let themselves out, and 
shutting the street-door behind them, returned as usual to tiieiraparl* 
ments in the palace^ 

Next morning soon after 8un7rise, Basem, startup up from sleeps 
*^ A new day, new provision," said he, ** by heaven» 1 will die a 
hildar i" He then dressed himself as the diy before, combed hip 
beard, twisted his whiskers, and sallied forth, little expecting what 
was to happen. On his arrival at the paU^e, he, without further 
ceremony, placed himself among the ten bildars who were in daiJ^ 
waiting. When the Khalif came into the divan, his eyes were em* 
ployed to discover Basem among the biidars, and, disguised as he 
was, he soon recognized him. Then caUieg Gia%r, who prostrated 
himself before him, f' Do yon observe," saia he, ^Giafar, our£Eiaid 
Basem yonder .^ You shall soon see how I will perplex hsro." The 
chief of the bildars being called into the presence, afler bowikig 
before the Khalif, stood silent. *^ What is tlie number of your 
cnps?" said the Khalif. <' In all thirty," replied the bildar, <' tea 
of whom attend three days at the palace, and at the expiration of that 
time are relieved by other ten, so that there is always the saone 
number in waiting, by rotation." ** I wish," said the Khalif ^ te 
review those now present, and to exauiine each particularly." The 
chieC lifting both his hands to his bead, and bowing low as thie grouni^ 
in token of obedience, retired back wards; then, turntag towards the 
door, exclaimed with a loud voice, '* Bildacs i it is tlie pleasure of 
the Emeer al Mourn aneen, that all you present do now appear before 
him." The order was instantly obeyed, and Basem arranged him« 
self with the others in t])e divan, but not without being alarmed, and 
aaying to himself, ^ Mercy on me I what can all this mean ? Yester- 
day was th^ inquisition and reckoning with the cady ; to-day it is 
with the Khalif in person'; by UUah, it will he the vinegar to 
yesterday's oil." The Khalif now aaked the bildar .who stood 
nearest, *^ What is your name P" " Achmed, my lord," replied lie. 
" Whose son are you f" " The son of Abdallah." " What allow- 
ance do you receive, Achmed ^" '^ Ten dinars a month, iifteea 
pounds of n^utton daily, and a suit of clothes once a year." ** Is 
your appointment of late, or of old standing P" . 'M succeeded to my 
father, who reined in my favour ; and I am well contented with 
the honourable office." ''You ace deserving of it," said the Khalifl 
Let the next in order advance." 

The next bildar, after prostrating himself before the Khalif, stood 
pnpared for interrogation^ What is your name ? the name of your . 
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^ther ? and what your allowance?*' ** O Emecr al Moattianecrt," 
Tei>liedhe, '*inynameisKhalid» the son of Majed ; my grandfather'a 
oame Salem^ the son of Ranim. We have enjoyed the honourable 
office since the time of Abbas. I receive twenty dinars, besides 
mutton, flour, sugar, and pome^anates, in an established proportion. 
It is now many years that the family has lived comfortably on this al- 
lowance, which has descended from father to son." " Do you alsO' 
'atand aside,'' said the Khaiif. ^* Let anodier be called." 

Whilst the Khaiif was employed in examining the.bildars, Basem, 
«8 his turn drew nearer, became more and more alarmed. <^ Good 
' God 1" said he to himself, " one mischance is still worse than another; 
till this day such a thing as this review was never heard of. There 
is no remedy or support but from God ! By Ullah, this is ten time$ 
a worse a^ir than that of the cady ! O black hour J" continued he^ 
an an apostrophe to himself. ^^ Why did you not leave Bagdat yes^ 
terday ? see the consequence of your change of resolution. Every 
thing but good befalls you. The Khaiif will presently demand g£ 
yott ysour name, your father's name, and the amount of your allow«- 
ance. Should he insist on all this, what will you answer? If yoit 
knawer^ my i>am» is Base'm the blacksmith ; will he not say, you 
jpimfK of a spy, wHo maHe you a bildar ? You I who are you ? that 
you should dare to pollute my paiac^, by mixing with my bildarsi 
jLlz9 i there is no trust nor help but in God." 

The Khaiif, who had all along observed Basem's embarrassment^ 
«dth difficulty avoided discovering himsdf, and was repeatedly obliged 
to put his handkerchief to his mouth to prevent laughing, or to turn 
Ms head aside to avoid exposing himself. The l^t of i&ie bildars 
Was now examined,^ and being arranged on the other side with his 
companions, Basem remained alone, in trembling apprehension, his 
«yes cast down, and confusion depicted in his countetmnee. . Tho 
Khaiif, with the utmost difficulty restrained laughing when he or* 
dered him to approach. The order was repeated three times, biit 
Basem, as if insensible, remained fixed to the spot. Tiie chief of 
the bildars at length aroused him by a push on the ribs, saying. 
•* You fellow, answer the Emeer al Moumaneen." Basem starting^ 
as if from a dream, asked hastily, " What's the matter V* " What i» 
your name ?" said the Khaiif. ^' Meaning me, sir," sa^^ Basem, iit 
■great perturbation. " Yes, it is you I mean." Basem then began 
to advance, but his legs could hardly perform their office; he made 
one step forward and another backward, tifi he tottered near enough 
to make his obeisance. His complexion was changed to yellow, 
liis tongue, at other times so voluble and sharp, now trembled,. and 
lie ^tood totally at a loss what answer he should make. He laqked 
down on the ground, and scratched where it did not itch. . 

The Khaiif, perceiving how it was with Baselh, had great difficulty 
to refrain from laughing aloud, and as he spoke to Basem was obliged 
to turn sometimes aside, and to hold a handkerchief to his mouth. 
The Khaiif then asked his name, his father's name, bis present ap- 
pointments, and by what means they were obtained. " Is it to rae^ . 
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you speak, Hadgi Khalif ?" replied Basem. The Khalif calmly an- 
swered, " Yes ;" but Giifar, who stood near his master, said to. 
basem, in an angrj'^ tone, " You shred of bildars, answer the Emeer 
al Moumaneen speedily, ^and speak with more respect, or the sword 
will soon be applied to your neck/' Basem's confusion was now 
complete ; his joints trembled, his face became still yellower' than 
before, and his tongue faltered. " Misfortune," said he to himself, 
** will not leave me to visit some one else t By Ullah, O wretch that 
thou art, every thing may happen to you, life excepted, for this is 
the moment that must discover you, and the Khalif will infallibly 
order your head to be struck off: God only remains, and in him is 
my only hope." After a pause, during which the Khalif had reco- 
vered his gravity, ** And so," said he, " you are a bildar, die son of 
a bildar ?" " Yes, yes, Hadgi Khalif," hastily replied Basem, " I am 
a bildar, the son of a bildar, and my mother was a bildar before me." 
It was not in the power of the Khalif, nor of his vizir, nor of any of 
those present, to refrain from laughing at this extravagant answer. 
** You are then a bildar, the son of a bildar, and ^'^our allowance is 
twenty dinars, and five pounds of mutton ; and this 4$ j%ur yearly 
appointment?" •* O yes, yes, Emeer al Moumiheen," replied 
Basem, " and may the decrees of God be your protection !" «' This 
appointment, which descended from your grandfather and father, 
you now enjoy. It is well ; in the mean time do you select three 
bildars, to accompany you to the dungeon of blood, and immediately 
bring before me the four banditti, now confined thene, who have 
already confessed their guilt." 

Here the vizir interposing, proposed that the waly (the governor 
in whose custody the prisoners were) should be ordered to producer 
them; to which the Khalif gave his assent. In a very short while 
the waly (governor) made his appearance, with the four criminals, 
their arms pinioned, and their heads bare. They were banditti, who 
not only had robbed on the highway, but had added murder to rob- 
bery, in defiance of the laws of God. Wheir brought before the 
Khalif, he asked them, " Whether they belonged to that gang which 
had been guilty of such atrocities .^" They answered, " We are, O 
Emeer al Moumaneen, abandoned by God, and instigated by the* 
devil ; we have been associates in their crimes ; but we now appear 
in humility and repentance before the Emeer of the true believers." 
" You are delinquents of that kind," ^aid the Khalif, •* for whom 
there is no remedy but the sword." 

He then ordered the three bildars selected by Basem, each to seize 
one of the prisoners, to cut open his vest, and blindfold him, then to 
unsheath the sword and wait for further orders. The three bildars, 
fint bending their bodies, replied, •* We are ready and obedient to . 
God and you ;" and each in order, seizing a criminal, placed him at 
a distance on the ground, according to custom, sitting on his knees 
and hams, his arms pinioned, and his eyes covered. The bildar, with 
his sword drawn, stood a little behind the criminal, and said, " Q 
imeer al Moumaueen, have I your leave to strike ?" 

Vol. V. G 
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While the three bildars, with each a criminal, stood thus arranged^ 
Basem stood lost in dreadful reflections. " This crowns kll I" said 
he to himself, ^* every new misfortune is more curst than its prior 
sister. By UUah ! to escape from death is now impossible." At 
this instant, the Khalif called to him, <^ You there, are you not one 
of my established bildars ? Why do you n9t lea4 out your criminal, 
as your companions have done?" Baseni being now obliged to 
obey, laid hands on the fourth prisoner, tied his hands behind, cut 
open his vest, and tied a handkerchief over his eyes ; then took his 
stand behind him, but without moving his sword. " I am lost," 
thought he, ^^ how can I manage the sword ? In a few minutes it 
will be found to be a piece of a date tree : I shall be the pubhc jest, 
and lose my head by the Khalif 's order. In what a wretched scrape 
am I involved !" He then took his sword from the belt, and grasp- 
ing the hilt in his right hand, he rested the sword on die left arm. 
The Khalif was highly diverted at this manoeuvre ; but called out to 
Wm, " You bildar, why do you not unsheath your sword, as your 
comrades have done.^" " My lord," replied Basem, " it is not 
good that a naked sword should dazzle the. eyes of the Emeeral 
Moumaneen." The Khalif, seemingly acquiescing in this answer, 
turned to the first bildar, and commanded him to strike ; when in a 
moment the head was severed from the body, " Well done, Ach- 
med," said the Khalif; and at the Same time ordered him a present^ 
and an increase of salary. " And do you, Otman," speaking to the 
second bildar, " execute your criminal." " I am prepared and obe- 
dient," replied he ; then raising his arm alofl, so as to expose hid 
armpit, he at one stroke made the head leap to some distance from 
t;he shoulders. 

The Khalif, after commending his dexterity, ordered him the same 
reward as the former. The third criminal was next decapitated, and 
the executioner received the same commendation and gratuity that 
his companions had done. The Khalif now turning to Basem, 
** You, my established bildar," said he, *' cut off the head of your 
criminal, as your comrades have done, and be entitled to the like 
reward." But Basem was lost in thought,, or rather in a state of stu^ 
pefaction, till Me^rour stepping up to him, and touching him on 
the side, whispered in his ear, " Answer the Emeer al Moumaneen, 
and obey his commands, or else your head shall instantly fly from 
your shoulders, like those of the banditti." Basem aroused from his 
reverie, lifting up his head, said, " Yes, yes, Emeer al Moumaneen.'* 
" Strike off the head of your prisoner," said the Khalif. " Upon my 
head and eyes be it," replied Basem ; then drawing near the sur- 
viving culprit, " It is the Khalif 's command," said he, " that your 
head should be severed from your body. If you are prepared to 
pronounce the confession of your faith, pronounce it, for this is the 
fast hour that God has peimitted you to breathe." The culprit 
distinctly recited the Moslem creed. 

While Basem bared his right arm to the elbow, and fiercely rolling 
his eyeSf walked thrice round the prisoner, desiring he might declaie 
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his firm belief, th^t this was the ordinance of God» and the day ap- 
pointed by providence for his leaving the world. " If 3'ou are 
thirsty," added he, " I will give you to drink ; if hungry, I will feed 
you; and if innocent, say with aloud voice, I am an innocent man !" 
The Khalif was very attentive to all that passed, and highly diverted 
by fiasem's ingenuity. The criminal now exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
*' lam an innocent man." ** You lie !" replied Basem, ** but I have 
a secret, which I will not disclose but to the Khalif himself :" he then 
approached, and kissing the ground, said, " O Emeer al Moumaneen, • 
hear me only two words ; 1 have along with me a treasure, which 
has been long in our family. My grandfather inherited it from his 
grandfather, and my father from his father ; my mother inherited it 
from my &ther, and from my mother it descended to me. It is this 
sword," laying it before the Khalif, " which possesses a talisman. 
The power of this talisman is most wonderful, O Hadgi Khalif;" 
continued he, •• if this man is innocent, the sword, when unsheathed, 
will appear to he wood ; but if he is guilty, it will emit a flash of iire, 
which will consume his neck as if it were a reed." ^^ Let us have a 
proof of this prodigy," said the KhaHf, ** strike the neck of the cri- 
minal.'' '< I am prepared and obedient," replied Basem ; then re- 
turning to the criminal, and placing himself in a postuie to execute 
the final order, ** Your permission, O Hadgi Khalif." '^ Smite the 
neck of the criminal," said the Khaiif. Basem now unsheathed his 
wooden sword, exclaiming, with* an air of triumph, ** Innocent, my 
lord !" to the admiration and diversion of all who were present in 
the divan. 

When the laughter he had occasioned ceased, Basem addressing 
the Khalif, ^^ O Hadgi Khalif," said he, ^* this man was unjustly 
condemned, let him be set free." The Khalif, after having ordered 
the criminal to he liberated, called the head bildar, and pointing to 
Basem, '* Let that man," said he, ^^ be inmiediately enrolled in your 
corps, with the usual appointments." He then gave directions, that 
Basem should be completely equipped with a suit of clothes; and he 
made him a present of a hundred pieces of gold. The vizir and 
Mesrour also made him presents in money ; so that Basem, the black* 
tmith, found himself at once a rich man. Hs-^oon became a compa* 
nion of the Khalif in his~ private hours 6f relaxation ; and rose in time 
to the sj^tation of chief of the Khalif 's bildars, * 



FRENCH VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 



ON the 28th of September 1791, Capt. Entrecastcaux sailed from 
Brest. The objects of his voyage were to search after Capt. La 
Peyrouse, and to make a complete survey of the coast of New-HoJI- 
land, an island of 3000 leagues in circumference, which Capt. Cook 
and La Peyrouse bad not &en able fo describe, and the knowledge 
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of which was essentially necessary to geography. Hf had two barks 9 
La Recbercbe and VEsperancej of 16 guns and no men each; and 
was provided with astronomers, naturalists, a gardener, a painter, 
astronomical instruments, time-pieces, and, in- short, with whateve/ 
could render the vo3Nige useful to the sciences* 
. The bark; touched at Teneriffe, from whence their advices were 
dated the T3th of October 1791 ; and afterwards at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where Bertrand, the astronomer, died by a fall. 
. On the 1 6th of February 1792, they left the Cape, and visited 
New Guinea, the country of the Arsacides, on the 9th of July, and 
New Ireland on the 17th. On the 6th of September, diey retained 
to Amboyna, one of the Philippine islands. 

After a month's stay at the island of Amboyna, Capt d'Entrecas- 
teaux sailed from thence on the nth of October 1792, to rundown 
the coast of New Holland, beginning vdth the south-west part, the 
one least known, and steering afterwards for the southern part. He' 
was, however, constandy bamed by the easterly and south-easterly 
winds, insomuch that this part of the enterprise foiled. 

On the 3d of December 1792, the barks reached th^ Cape sitoated 
at the south-east extremity of New Holland, running down the souths 
ern coast till the 3d of Jannary. About two-thirds of tfats coast they 
explored. 

The sooth-east winds, afid the want of water, obliged them, on 
the aoth of February, to stop at Cape Diemes, on the south-east ex- 
tremity of that great island ; in this part of the southern coast, they met 
with veiy fine narbours. At the end of three weeks they steered for 
t^ew Z^and) visiting the Friendly Islands, New Caledonia, So- 
lomon's Islands or the country of Arsacides, the side of Louisiana 
Bougainville had not seen. New Britanny, and the Admiralty Islands* 

The whole of this navigation is extremely dangerous : for the dis- 
tance of 1200 leagues there are reefs of rocks almost as high as the 
water's edge ; and it is probable that La Peyrouse perished there ; un- 
less,, indeed, he fell a victim to the tempest of the 31st of December 
1788, in the Indian seas, as was thought at the time. The memorials 
t^diis part of the voyage are of extreme importance to geographers. 
- D'Entrecasteaux died in the month of July 1793 ; his death wat 
f»receded about two months by that of Capt. Huon, commander of 
<L'Esperance. The second captain of La Recherche, d'Hesminy 
d'Auribeau, of the Toulon department, assumed the command of the 
expedition ; zad^ in thb month of August 1 793, returned to Vegio, 
one of the Molucca Islands. In September he reached Bouro, near 
Amboyna; and on the 23d of October anchored off Sou rabaya in the 
island of Java; the smallest of the three Dutch- establishments there. 

Here they became acquainted with the French revolution, which 
^excited divisions among the crews. On the 13th of February 1794^ 
4l*Auribeau displayed the white flag, and delivered up the two vessels 
to the Dutch, under whose protection he put himself. He seized on 
all the journals, charts, notes^ and memorandums of the expedition^ 
and apprehended thpse of tRe*crews whose poUtioid sentiments did 
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tiot coincide ^ith l|is.**-The latter^ however, aftenvirds obtaiqecl 
permission from the governor of Batavia to proceed to the isle of 
France, which tbey reached to the number of 28 persons, afler a pag-r 
sage of 74 da}^, in tlie corvette le Leger, under the conduct of Capt. 
Villauniez, then a Lieutenant of Marine, attached to the merchant 
service. 

He c€»itrived to save a journal, by distributing the kaves in tea- 
canisters, a»d^which he has delivered to the Commission of Marine, 
The goveritor of the Isle of France has sent to Java to claim the 
Fnetich vessels, efieets, and papers of tiiis important voyage ; and wo 
have every reason to hope that he will not be unsucessful. 

Out of 21$ men, of whom the i^rews consisted, 56 died on this 
difficnh and interesting voyage. Ventenatiiied at the Isle of Francci 
and Pierson, the astronomer, at Java. 

Riche, the naturalist, remained at Java, as did also Labtlliu'cBeie, 
wIh» iswith the Dutch governor of Sanurang. Lahaye, the gaiv 
dener, remains to look after the bread-fruit trees brought from Hm 
Friendly Islands for the Isle of prance. .Piron, the painter, is wkh 
the governor of Sourabaya. And Deschamps i| the only naturalist 
who coDtinned with d'Auribeaiw 

This account came from Capt. Villaumez, who is now at Bnst* 
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FEMALE CHARACTERS. 

THE DOMESTIC AND THJE GADDER. 
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Qui £4pit ille fiicit. 



THE^DOMXSTIO 



IS never without employment, 
and her time passes so cheer- 
Ihlly as always to appear short. 

. Is always found pt home when 
she js wanted. 



. Shortens her nights ^nd ]ength« 
rns her days. 

Is anxious that matters go on 
well at home. 

Is ready at an hour's warning 
to receive her own or her bus* 
band's company* 



THE GADOER 

Can fix herself at no employ* 
ment, and her time passes so un^ 
comfortably as to be always te« 
dious. 

' Is too often abroad wheie she 
is not wanted, and not to be 
found, at home wh^n her pfe« 
sence is most necessary^. 

Shortens her days by length- 
ening her nights, and this both 
literally and m'etaphoricaily. 

Desires to know how eveiy 
thing goes on abroad. 

Has the fatiijue of some days 
to undergo before she can " set 
tWngs to rights/' 
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By attending to al} the duties 
and necessary business of the 
bouse, is always cheerful. 

Sees every thing with her own 
eyesy and hears with her own 
ears. 

Is cool, deliberate, collected, 
and leisurely. 

Is happiest in the small circle 
of a comfortable fireside. 

Having done one thing, knows 
what remains to be done next. 

If she takes up a book for 
amusement or instruction, it is 
when she has performed every 
necessary duty. 

The neighbours point at her, 
and recommend her as a pattern 
for. their daughters to follow. 

Her children are cleanly, well- 
bred, and enga^.ng« 



Her husband would be a mon- 
Iter indeed if not happy at home. 

Her character bids defiance to 
the utmost efforts of calumny. 

From her you hear what she 
and others tbink. 

Has a source of satisfaction 
whatever sickness or misfortune 
befalls her. 

When she visits, it heightens 
the pleasure of returning home. 



Prevented by rain from an ex- 
cursion, resumes her usual em- 
ployments without the bitterness 
of disappointment. 



Thinks, foresees, and is pre- 
pared for little disappointments. 



By neglecting every thing is 
sdvrays anxious and fictful. 

Entrusts her eyes and ears to 
her servants^ and consequently 
seldom hears or sees aright. 

Is eager, in a bustle, confused, 
and perplexed. 

Prefers the smoke and steam 
of crowded assemblies and the- 
atres. 

Thinks it impossible to do every 
thing, and therefore seldom at« 
tempts to do any thing. 

If she reads, it is (nine cases 
out often) when she ought to. b€^ 
doing something else. 

Her character is equally conspi* 
cuous, but aet up for a beacon. . 

Her children are slovenly, im-* 
bibe evil habits from the servants, 
are disgustingly vulgar, or proud 
ahd overbearing. 

Her husband is soon alienated 
from home, and becomes a rake, 
or a tavern husband. ^ 

Is perpetually creating surmi* 
ses, and strengthening suspicions. 

From her* you learn only what 
she and her company say. 

Dreads nothing so much as the 
slightest indisposition^ which may 
confine her to herself. 

Returns from a visit, which she 
would wish to last for ever, to a 
home where ^1 is desolate, com- 
fortless, and confused. 

In a similar case is miserable, 
and considers the shower which 
replenishes the earth, and gives 
bread to thousands, as a pro- 
voking opposition to her will, 
and an impertinent intrusion on 
her pleasures. 

Feels the delay of the milliner 
and mantua-maker as one of the^ 
heaviest mortifications. 
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£qual in her temper* and warm 
only in her family and friendly 
attachments. 



With her you may live' upon 
good terms if deserving. 

Gay without affectation, lively 
without levity, and grave without 
melancholy. 

Is ever content with her situa-r 
tion, and as it happens to become 
better, it has no improper infiu- 
ence on her mind. 

Is oeconomical without mean- 
ness, polite without affectation, 
and generous without ostenta- 
tion. 

Her husband puts entire con-» 
fidence in her ; and he finds the 
burthen of an encreasing family 
lessened by her prudent manage* 
ment. 



Is always '' in the cellar or in 
the garret," too low or too high ; 
and her attachments have the im- 
prudent zeal of blind enthusiasm, 
from which they pass by an easy 
transition into the coldness of 
pride, or the wickedness of ha- 
tred. 

Of her friendship you are never 
certain, whether you deserve it 
or not. 

Volatile, rompish, and grave or 
gay, without knowing why or 
wherefore. 

Is envious of riches, and aa 
imitator (however clumsily) q£ 
the manners of high life« 

Is extravagant without being 
genteel, artificially polite^ and ge« 
nerous by fits and starts^ without 
doing good. 

Lives in a sort of genteel hosti- 
lity with her spouse, and finds it 
necessary to deceive him in ac- 
counting for the management of* 
money-^matters. 



IN A WORD, 



When she comes to die, has 
every consolation which can alle- 
viate the horrors of that awful pe* 
riod, 



Anxious, confused, terrified* 

and incapable of recollecting those 
actions of life which bear reflec- 
tion, is ready to cry out — " Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy*'* 



CHARACTER OF MECOSNAS, 

Favourite oftbe Emperor Avovstvb, and Patron ^Virgil, HobacKj^ 

aud tbe other great Poets and literary Men of tbe Augustan Agi^ 

MECCENAS was generally reputed more a man of letters than a 
man of political talents ; yet, what is extraordinaiy, there are 
no pieces remaining that can with any certainty be attributed to him^ 
or that carry the stamp of his peculiar genius. 

If his works are lost, his fame will however survive, as long as books 
have any existence in the world. He had a sincere passion for all 
soits of polite learning, and honoured all men with his friendship and 
an unaffected intimacy who excelled that way ; he did not only give 
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them his hearty but his purse ; and these, on ttie-odier hand, gTatefutly 
fepaid the benefits of a short life with immoftality. 

As Augustus, by his mighty talent for government, seemed destined 
' to be emperor of the world, so did Meccenas seem ordained to be his 
minister, or rather a wise and happy favourite, who did not so much 
execute his master's will, but preside over it by the influence of the 
soundest reasoD, tempered with the greatest complacency and good- 
breeding. ' 

His great and fruitful genius gave him, by way of advance, all that 
knowledge which is generally collected from a long train of observa*- 
tion, and a great diversity of events ; and his generosity was so great 
smd diffusive, that he gilded an iron age, and rendered monarchy not 
only sop.portahley .but agreeable to a people passionately fond of H-^ 
berty. He seldom asked firvours but with a view to dispense them 
to liis master's honour* All persons of merit were sure tiiibe sharer's 
in l^s &iicity ; and he was mucli more inclined to give ear to good 
reports, than any sort of artfiil or envious insinuations. 

He was so far from discouraging all address to him by a repulsive 
Ioo]c<)r Miff behaviour, that with a ch^rful and open countenance he 
encouraged modest or distressed merit to approach him. As he had 
iven the incUnatioo to grant favours^ so none departed dissatisfied 
who had the least reason to expect them: but with all this he did 
not want resolution to give a denial'— 'the impudent and the impor- 
tunate .did never obtain, from a vicy3us weakness, what was due to 
vtrftuAk In a word, he was the channel through which the riches of 
the ev^ire flowed to the meanest; and he never thought mone3r 
better laia out than when he purchased for his master the affections 
of his people. 

The quickness of his parts gave him a great fecility in the dispatch 
of business ; and although he was extremely assiduous, yet did he 
never seem puzzled or perplexed, or more out of humour, than if he 
were about some ordinary business. 

He passed with the same facility from his pleasures to affairs of 
state, as from these to his pleasures ; but his diversions were so re- 
igned, and shared by so many persons of excellent wit and learning, 
that he improved his mind even by his amusements. As he was in- 
debted for his excellent qualities both of mind and heart to the bounty 
of nature, and not to the liberality of his prince, so could no change 
or revolution of state affairs, no violence, ravish them from the pos-<^ 
aessi^* - .. 

Treasures of another kind, whenr compared with these are of little 
value ; they may procure hypocritical adorers, but never trUe friends. 
In a word, a minister of this character seems to have treasured all his 
riches in. his soul; he has nothing to apprehend from abroad; and. 
his pleasures are free aad extensive as his thoughts* 



s 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

HOUSE or LORDS, JoKt 5. 

EABJL L^mitrdaU rose> and m&dehli pmroUcd moAion for a pMce with Fitec^ 
which embraced all the objects of the war and our disaatf n^ and went ia 
fcSebt to acknowledge die French RepubJit » on which the House dividedj Go»» 
tents. 8, Non-contents 53.. Majority 4S^ 

19. On the Bill for guaranteeing the loan 0/4,600,000!. to the Emperor b^fn^ 
read a third time, it was opposed by the Duke of Norfolk, who did not think 
there was any chance of its being rejidd, but that it would iiltimately fail upolk 
the people of this country. 

Earls of Guildford and Derby opposed the bill. Lord Hawkesbury and Vi$« 
tount Sydney supported it. Qn a division there were^ thai the biU do pasSj Coa« 
tents 60, Non-cOntents 12. 

24. On. tb<e Order of the Day for the second reading of the Bill for the l^rinc^ 
of Wales's establishment, Ean Cholmohdeley (the Prince^t Ghartberlain)rose^ 
and read from a paper which he held in Kis hand to the following effibct ; ** I am 
authorised by his Royal Highness the Prince, to signify to your lordships hi* 
aci}uiescence. On the present otcasibn, in whatever the wisdom of Parliament 
shill recommend.** ' 

A long debate then etisued, in which several topics of discussion appeared -fd 
have been very firematurely brought forward ; as several df the noble lords de^ 
dared, that, though they ol>jected to various psurtsdf the bttlj they should reserv9 
their opposition till the bill came into a committee. ' 

The Duke of Clanncg, after declaring as oil a former occflsioti, that he haid haij 
no intercourse with his Roy$l Brother on this subject, and that he should cer« 
tainly vote for the bill, made several observations on those clauses which he con-* 
ceived bore -too hard, at least, if they did not carry reflections on the conduct of 
the Prince. He apologised for the debts which had been incurred a^ artsfnH 
from a liberality and generosity of mind, which reflected no disgrace on his high 
situation. The Prince, he said, had understood, that on his ifiarriage he wj^9 
to be totally and immediately exonerated from his debts, not by the tedious pro^* 
ce^s proposed by the present bill. When the largeness of the sum now callied 
for was talked of; the House might recollect ihe sums given to the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor; and be believed his brother's security to the English nation 
Tvas as good as that of dther of those monarchs. He objected to the wording of 
ihe bill, to restrain future princes, as a personal reflection on iht present prince. 
He alluded to the Regenc^ Bill, and thought the same eKmity to monarchy wa$ 
observable in the present proceeding. He again declared his opinion, thatthcr 
prince was entitled to the procee4s of bis. Duchy during his miUority, ajid might 
recover them by law ; and concluded by saying he should, notwithstanding tJO^ 
these observations, sup^rt the main,princii>le of the Bill* 

Lord CremilU, in a short speech, ddended the principle of the Bill. 

The Duke of Bedford^ Lord Lauderd<^U, the Marquis of iuciingbam, and the Earl 
of Ciald/ordi all delivered their sentiments at considerable length on the bill. 
They seemed to agree that the sum allowed for the Prince's maintenance, was 
not, even if unincumbered, too much to support his dignity. They attempted 
to tlu-ow the blame of the Prince's debts upon ministry, either as having been en<« 
couraged,or not at least properly restrained by them, or brought forward before 
their having arrived at the present enormous amount. They also blamed them' 
for the indelicacy of degrading the Prince by the provisions now adopted. The 
Marquis of Buckingham considered the recognition by Parliament of the debta^ 
of the Crown, or Royal Family, as a dangerous innovation on the Constitu-* 
tion, and thought the bill bore too bard not only on his Highness, but on tbt 
honest part of his creditors. 

Vol. V/ H 
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The Duke of ClarMc§ ioined in the blame Impuied to nunutry, and decUr^Hl 
that the aUowanpe of so^oooU in s?^? had been found too little to afford a suf- 
ficiency fbr the Priiice; and had been the first cause of his inveWing himself in^ 
Ambarrassments. He charged them also with deceit as to the message obtaine<| 
from the Prince upon dtcasion of the former application. 

Lord GrenviiU defended Ministry against the charge of improper conduct to- 
wards the Prince. Had they interfered uncalled upon in the a]lairs of the Prince, 
It would have been indelicate. He professed the sincerest veneration and afTec- 
tton for the monarchy and the Royal » Family ; and said he did not doubt that 
however ministry might have acted, blame would certainly have been imputed to 
them. 

The Earl of Moira entere(f vety much at length info a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of the bill> which he considered as too confined, and* in^piScxsing an ungra- 
cious restrai»< i^on the Prince, even rAore by it's- maAner than by its effect's. He 
thought that as the Prince had come forward in a manly and condescend ingf 
manner to submit himself to Parliament,, he should be treated nobly and gene- 
rousiy. The debts had been contracted by llttfe and little ; and when his Hig^h- 
ness first learnt the amount, of which he was little anrare, he was very much af- 
fected. 

Lord Moira» afiter some further observation^ remarked^ that wh^ he stated 
Ihat bis Highness did not conceive this bill compatible with his interests, he de- 
sired not to be supposed to convey an idea that the Prince wished ttie bill not to 
pass; on the contrary,, the Prince was willing to adopt any measure which came 
recommended by the wisdom of Parliament There appeared to him a very ex- 
traordinary degree of inconsistency in this bill ; it was said, that the Heir Appa- 
rent should preserve a certain portion of state and dignity, in order that he might 
ascend the throne with the habitual respect of the people ;. and yet this bill ren* 
^ered it utterly impossible fer the Prince to live in that manner. 

Lord GrtimkU concluded the debate by remarking, that the sentiments of his 
Boyal Highness could not be regularly conveyed to them in that manner. The 
tmble lord had endeavoured to fix an inconsistency upon his Majesty's ministers* 
by attributing to them the opinion that it was necessary that the Heir Apparent 
should maintain a considerable degree of splendour. He admitted that admini- 
stration would certainly consider thai as a desirable circttm&tance, and hftd sug- 
festedto Parliament a provision,, which, after a certain period^ would enable the 
'rince to live in a stile suitable to his rank. He considered it more consistent 
with the uue splendour and dignity of the Prince, that^ by a temporary retire- 
ment, he should exonerate himself from the incumbrances under which he la« 
bolired, than that any additional burthen should be laid upon the people fop that 
furpose. 

The motion for the second reading of the bill was put and- carried without a d'i- 
irision. The bill was accordingly read a second time, and ordered to be commit- 
ted on the morrow. 

25. The I^ottse resolved itself iifto a cbmmittiee on' tlie Prince of Wales's esta-* 
blislnmAtbin. 

The Pvke of Btifiyd said, he had already expressed his disapprobation of the 
principles and provisions of this Sill; but as the Prince had informed the House» 
through the medium of a noble lord (Chaln«ondeley) that l|e acquiesced in it, he 
should not on that account give it any farther oppositiot^. 

Lord Lauderdale QO\j\d not bring himself to accede to the opiniort of the noble 
^uke; he entertained a very dilierent idea of the acquiescenre of the Prince.- 
His lordship then made several remarks on the provision's of the bill, which he 
reprobated. 

The Earl of Afwrit said, the af quiescence of the Prince weiglied with him tO' 
withdraw whatever opposition he might have given the bill. 

Lord Gremntle defen'ded his Majesty "s ministers. 

Lord Tburlaw said', it was necessary the Prince should give his consent tio'^«! 
feol^ 9S it regarded the property of hU Highness in the Duohy o^CorhwalL 
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The Duke of CUrtne* could not sailer the bill to go through the committee 
vithout repeating his objections to the mode in which the measure was intended 
to be carried into effect. He should not, however, pro^oae any tbing by way of 
vnendment, for be was afraid it would not be adopted, and if adopted* might ad 
this late period of the session produce much embarrassment. 

The bill we^t through the conuaktee without any amendment, the report waf 
received, and ordered to be jread a third time on the morrow, 

26. Tbe Royal Assent was given by commission to a bill tox preventing future 
Princes of Wales from contnu:tiQg debts; a Bill for stopping the distilleries. 
&€. A Bill for granting an Establishment to the Prince of WaUs ; and a BiU 
for granting a jointure to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales« were read 
^ third time and passed. 

27. The King gave the Royal Assent to the several acts passed. After wbiA 
his Majesty was pleased to make the following most gracious speech : 

" My Lobds and Gevtiimcn, 

*' The zealous and uniform regard which you have shewn to the general in* 
ferests of my people, and particularly the prudent, firm, and spirited support 
which you have continued to afford roe in the prosecution of the great contest ia 
which we are still unavoidably engaged^ demand my warmest acknowledgements. 

** The encouragement which my Allies must derive from the knowledge of 
your sentiments, and the extraordinary exertions which you have enabled me to 
jp^kt in suppofting and augipenting my nayal and military forcfs, afford the 
means most likely to conduce to themstoration of peace to these kingdoms, and 
to there-establishment of general tranquillity on 4 secure, an henourabie, and a 
lasting toundation . 

'< Gemtlemen Of TBI House ov Commons, 

^' I have to return you my hearty thanks for the liberal and ample suppliea 
which the resources of the country have enabled you to provide, beyond all former 
example, for the various exigencies of the public service. 

" I have also to acknowledge, with peculiar sensibility, the recent proof whidi 
you have given me of your attachment to my person and family, in the provit 
sion which you have made for settling the establishment of the Prince and Princcsa 
pf Wales, and Sor extricating the Prince from the incumbrances in witich he wai 
involved. 

" My Loans and GcNTtEMCK, 

*^ It is impossible to contemplate the internal situation of the enemy with 
whom we are contending, witliout indulging an hope tliat the present circum« 
stances of France may, in their effects, hasten the return of such a state of order 
and regular government as may be capable of maintaining the accustomed rela^ 
tions of amity and peace with other powers. 

** The issue,. however, of these extraordinary transactions is out of the readi 
of human foresight. 

*' Till that desirable period arrives, when my subjects can be restored to tht 
secure enjoyment of the blessings of peace, I shall not fail to make the most ef« 
fectual use of the force which you have put into my hands. 

'< It is with the utmost satisfaction that I have recently received the advices of 
an important and brilliant success obtained over the enemy, by a detachment of 
my fleet under the abl^ conduct of Lord Bridport. 

** I have every reason to rely on the continuance of the distinguished braverjf 
and conduct of my fleef and armies, as well as of the zeal, spirit, and perseverance 
vf my people, which have been uniformly manifested through the whole cours^ 
ofthis just and necessary war." 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Majesty's command, said: 
" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" It is his Majesty's royal will and pleasure, that this Parliament he |Vprf9(gited 
to Wednesday the 5th day of August next, to be then here holden ; and thi| 
Parliapie{it is accordingly |>rorog\ied t« Wednesday the fifth day of Avguit nexk*! 
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HOTJSE OF COMMONS, June i, 

Mr; Ansdmfher rose to deliver a message from the Prince. After^omc prelf tn ?- 
titaj o%«eiV»tipile on the propriety and necessity of supporting the dignity of tfic 
monarchy, more peculiarly at the present moment, against the aftaclcs of artCul 
And'd«^l^llig*men, he proceeded to state the feeling and sentiments of his Royal 
Highness ; and 8aid> thsit he was aqthqrised, on the part of his RoyaT Hi'^tiiress^' 
to express his utmost alacrity and readiness to acquiesce in any limitations or 
restrictions which the wtsdoni of the Siouse might think it proper to lay down 
for appropriating a part of his income to tl^e liquidation of his debts. It %vas 
^en bis eager wish, if possible, to anticipate the wishes of the House on the 
subject, and to submit most cheerfully to any abatement of the splendour i|sua.]Iy 
annexed to his situation and rank, in order to accomplish an end in which he felt 
Himself so deeply and so peculiarly interested. 

The Cbaticdlffr ^ tbt Ejfcb4qufrT0ie9 and after, paying several deserved and de* 
Ucate compliments to the Prince, and expressing his hopes of the unanimity of 
the jHlouse pn the present occasion, movpd, ** That instructions be given to 
the committee appointed to prepare the Bill for granting an increased establish- 
ment to his Royal Highn^ess, to make provision in the Bill for such a regular 
«nd punptual order of payment in bis future establishment, as to prevent the pos- 
jribility of future incumbrances; and to appropriate a certain proportion of his 
income (leaving the blank to be afterwards filled up) to the liquidation of his 
diebtg." 

Mr. Dundas, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Anstruther supported the motion. M'any 
Other gentlemen spoke foir and against it. 
^ The House divided on the motion, Ayet 242, Noes 46. Majority 196. 

2. Mr. Barkam rose to make his promisee? rnotibh. He proceeded to com'meot 
upon the ruinous transactions in the West Indies, during the command of ^ir 
^ohn Jervis and Sir Charles Grey ; in the course of which he read various ex- 
tracts from their dilFerent proclamations, and concluded by moving, " That ait 
address be presented to his Majesty, praying the rescinding of iall the acts done 
in pursuance of those proclamations, as beillg contrary to the law of nations^ and 
the rights of sovereignty.'* 

< Mr. Alajmrng seconded the motion. In doing so, he declared he did it for the 
purpose of rescuing the national character, which, without a disavowal of the 
proceedings alluided to, he considered as committed. 

•' Mr. Grty took the earliest opportunity of rising, for the purpose of obviating 
the impressions that might have been made by the preceding speakers. He en- 
tered into a general defence of the conduct of his father Sir Charles Orey^ and 
Sir John Jerv^is. 

Mr. Dundas stated to the House, that an application had been made by the 
West India merchsints to his Majesty's ministers, requesting them to undertake 
the same measure which had heen proposed that night. He resisted ths^t appli. 
cation, becau^ he conceived the conduct of Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis 
4o be deserving of applause instead of censure ; and therefore, instead of neg-a.' 
tiving the motion, he should first move the previous question ; iand, secondly, in 
order to shew the necessity of the House repeating its former declaration, he 
Irould put the following resolutions : • * ' 

*f That the inhabitants of the French West India Islands not having availed 
tfiemselves of the proclamation of the rst of January 1794, i^asnot to be consi- 
dered as'a general rule for the British forces in that ouarter to act upon. 

*f That as the proclamation of the loth and 21st 01 May were not carried into 
effect, the House conceived it unnecessary to give an opinion upon them. 

** And that the. House still retains tl\e sense which it has already expressed of 
the able and gallant conduct of Sir Charles'Greyai^d Sir John Jervis, during 
their comitiapd in the West Indies." 

The House then divided on the jp/evipus question, when there appeared^ Aye» 
♦7* Noes 17^ 
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A.4i!#isimi took ylac« on the ^nt fctolution moved by Mr. Dnndas, Ayes 64^ 
Koes 13- 

The second resoluticMi was carried by a ipajority of 43^ the numbers being toit 
it 57» against it 14. 

Tbe question on the last resolution, expressive of the approbation of the BottM 
pf Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis was then put and carried^ with only onm 
llissentient voice^ 

Mr. Mai* brought in the Bill for providing-a proper Establlshnient for his Hoy^ 
Highness the Prince of Wales, which w^ read a first and second time, and or«» 
jdered to be committed on Friday. 

3. Mr. Pitt brought in a Bill for making a sure and certain jointure Ibr Imv 
B-oyal Highness the Princess of Wales, which was read a $rst time, as was % 
Bill for more elfectually protecting Merchants, Bankers, &c. from the depredftf 
tions of their clerks. 

On the second reading of the Bill malting provision lor the payment of hit 
Koyal Highness 's debts, Mr. Grey said be could not help reverting to the di»« 
cusston of it, an4 supporting the principles he bad alresuiy laid down, he warn 
therefore determined to take again the sense of the House on it The HoaM 
then divided, when there appeared, for the second reading 50, against it r9» 

The report on the Imperial Loan being brought up, and the resohitioil rta^ 
Mr. William Smub, after taking a wide survey of the present state of Eoropc, 
could see every thing to risk in guaranteeing the Emperor's Loan, and very littls 
to be rationally expected ; it would therefore have his hearty negative* 

Mr. M. Robinson wished the. money that was thus about to be thrown away o« 
• the Emperor might be converted to the strengthening of our navy. 

Mr. Fox proceeded to prove the infidelity of the Emperor in pecuniary engige^ 
ments, and the little stability of the Vienna bank. He was answered by Mr. 
Pitt, who vindicated his punctuality and fidelity in that respect by the evidencd 
of history anid general opinion; and, after alluding to the present'stateof the 
internal affairs of France, contended that our hopes from the co-operation of the 
Emperor were tenfold inci;eased. 

Mr. Hussey went into a long calculation, to prove that we should be const* 
derable losers by the imperial loan, which, he contended, had not been con- 
tracted on fair and honourable terms even for the Emperor. 

After a few vvords to explain from Mr. Pitt and Mr. Hussey, the House di-. 
vided, for the resolution 60, against it 35. 

5. Mr. Secretary Dunda^ after a short intrpdiirtory speech, in which he det- 
cantedon the cruel principles of the French in the island of Guadaloupe, in or- 
dering the body of the brave General Dundas to be dug up from the grave, anC 
yielded a prey to the Voracious birds of the air, moved, 

'* That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that a monn* 
merit may be erected in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, to the memory of Major- 
General Thomas Dundas, in testimony of the grateful sense entertained by this 
House of the many services rendered by that brave officer to his country, partir 
^ularly in the reduction of the French West India Islands, which caused the 
. ^ross insult offered to his remains, by the ^nemy, in the island of Guadaloupe.** 
Mr. AfaawiW seconded the motion.. 

Generals TarUion and Smith both spoke in favour of it ; Mr, Wilberforce against 
it, he not deeming the General's conduct strictly correct on the score of har 
inanity, on the capture of the island. The motion passed nem. con. 

Mr. Cbarlet Dundas, brother to the deceased, in warm and pathetic termt 
thanked the House for the honour done to the pnemory of bis relative and to his 
family. 

Mr. Pitt, brought up an account of the net proceeds of the Duchy of CornwaII,» 
during the minority of his Royal Highness; which was ordered to lie on the 
table ; and in the course of a long debate, ii^ which many members delivered 
.their opinions, Mr. Pitt moved, 

•* That the House do, on Monday next, resolve itself into a committee, for 
^e purpose of taking into consideration the provisions neoessary for tht esta« 
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^lUliinelit of the Prince of W^les, and the meant for liqnidatiii; the ddis «f' 
his Royal Highness. 

*' That it be an iiu tmcttoQ to the committee to provide an^annuity out of the 
consolidated fund for the punctual payment of the debts of his Royal Hif hnesa 
the Prince of Waies, and to take snch measures a$ may prevent the contracting 
ofaimilardebt^infiiture. And 

" That it also be an instruction to the said committee^ to make a provittoA, 
Hi^ incase of the demise of the; arawn, such part of the debts of his Royal 
Hi^l^es^ as then remain unpaid, shall be liquidated out of the civil list, or the 
hereditary revenues of the ceo%vq. 

" That the House do resolve itself into a committee, on Monday next, to 
tOlislderof a provision for the appropriation of an annual sum, towards the lif 
^nidation of such of the Prince of Wales's debts as may rentain unpaid by his 
Royal Highness/' 

Mr.. Sheridan spoke at considerable length, and with not a little asperity $ 
maintaining that the Sovereign should himself have come forward and made 
•eme sacriAces towards the payment of the Prince's debts. 
• Mr. Shiridan concluded his speech by moving, that after the word " consolidated 
fund,** be added 

"Provided it oould not be supplied from the civil list, or the suppression of 
•inacure places.'' 

. A gctat diversity of sentiment prevailed, more as to the m^ner than the 
■ovahs ai settling the Prinpe's affairs. 

Mr. iS!6mV«n withdrew his motion by compromise, ancf on the original being 
pot, it passed 148, against ^3. On the motion for adjournment moved by Mr. 
Pitt, it passed 153, against 29. 

S. Mr. Put xo^. to inove. That the sum of 65,090?. be apprdpriated from the 
consolidated fund for the payment of the Prince pf Wales's debts, in case of. his 
demise. This produced ^ long debate, at conclusion of which the House dWid^, 
ton the motion 93, against it 68. 

Mr. Anstrutber then moved, " That it be an instruction fp the committee, that 
they may haye p^ower to apply the annual revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall to 
the purpose pf discharging the Prince's d^bt3." On which the House again di^ 
vided,, for tlie motion 58, against it 96. 

Mr. Pitt now moved that the Speaker do leave tlie chair, in order for the House 
to go into a committeaon the bill. 

. Another debate ensued, ip which Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Whi thread oppo^etjk 
the bill, 4})d condemned it in foto, as disgraceful, degrading, and inconsistent^ 
The House then divided on the question of the spe^er's leaving the chair. Ayes ' 
75 7> Noes 36. • 

in ^e cpmmittee pn the bill there were divisions qn three clauses. 

On the c^use for granting liis lloy^il Highness an additional allowance of 
65,000!. 3 y^ar, an amendment wi|s proposed by Mr. Wilberforce, that instead 
pf 65,000!. the blank be filled up with 40,000]. After several other members ha4 
^spoken, a division took place, for the amendment 38, against it 141. 

On the clause impowering his Majesty to appoint commissioners^ &c. Ayes 
132, Noes, 35. 

And on the clause appointing the 65,000!. additional income to be" taken froiA 
the consolidated fund. Ayes 149, Noes 16. 

The Chancellor 0/ tie Exchequer presented the Emperor's Loan BiU which was 
yead a first tifne. * 

10. On the motion for the second reading of the Austrian loan bill. General 
7'arleton rose to object to it, and took a view of the probable circumstances of 
tlie ensuing campaign, and its result, which, appeared to him in a very unfar 
vourable light, as affecting this country. He repeated various arguments againsj 
the policy of the war, and observed, that the internal disturbance of France al- 
ways bore a proportionate relation to the relaxation of the external efforts of tl^e 
allies, 

Mr, Leehmne said the present bill to him appeared to be a gross imposition. 
Prussia we had sybsidized at a time that his Prussian Majesty decl^r^d that it w^\ 
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not \t bis piower to send troops to our tssittvice ; thoii|:h, at the ttihe time, h« 
toiild appoint a numerous army to subjugate and plunder Poland, an enfag^e« 
neat to which be faithfiolly adhered in concert with th« Empress of Russia. Hm 
coiiid not see that we could expect a more faithful or honourable line of conduet 
from the Emperor: he would therefore most decidedly oppose our contributing 
to grant him any pecuniary assistance. 

Mr. Fax oficred an amendment^ that it bo read a seeond time that day tira 
months. ^ 

The House then divided, fbr the second reading 59^ for the amendment 29^ 

The bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 

The House in a committee went through the various clauses of the Prince oC 
Wjdes's establishment bHIy and filled up the blanks. The fond for discharging 
the debts was settled at 65,0001. such as his Royal Highness contracted as prin« 
cipaly and not collaterally. 

12. The Bill for widening and improving the entrance to the city by Tempte 
Bar, afrer some slight opposition from Mr. Lechmere, was read a tfaiid tina 
and passed. 

The House resolved itself into a cammittee of supply. 

On the question being put that a sum of 27,0001. be granted on aecoont oftbt ' 
expences incurred by the marriage of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wates^ 

Mr. Pffuyt said, that if this was only part of the expence actually ineorred os 
account of the marriage, it was one of those unfortunate transactions, which 
the House could not look to without grief and shame. After the piedge, however^ 
which the prince had given to the House with respect to his future conduct, it 
must be the general wish rather to look forward than to look backward. He 
must nevertheless- remark, that there was no precedent of any such sum having 
been granted for the marriage espences of the Prince of Wales as was now re-* 
quired, 'and be thought that before such a demand was made, some special 
ground ought to have been laid on the present occasion. Some gentlemen had 
expressed their iurprise that hia Majesty had not come forward to grant some 
assistance to the Prince^ He tiad not touched on that topic, because be was 
persuaded, that if there bad existed the means, his Majesty wogld certainly have 
interfered to have prevented the Prince from being reduced to so bnmihaling a 
situation. 

The CbanetHpr of tbt Exebequir stated, that he could not produce any precedent 
at a sum having been grantM for marriage expences, but it had be«n usual to 
grant a sum to a Prince of Wales when he firstengaged in an establhihment. 

The sum was then voted, as also asuni of 25^0001. for finishing the repairs of 
Carlton-bouse. 

15. Mr. Pitt, after some short observations, moved, ''That an Address be 
jpresented to his Majesty, requesting that his Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to order exchequer bills, to an amount not exceeding the sum of one million 
iihd a half, to be issued to commissioners, to be lent out to the merchants and 
planters in the Weit India Islands^ on certain securities or pledges^ ftc.** which 
Was agreed to. 

The bill to guarantee the Emperor's loan was read a third time ; and on the 
question that it do nOW pass, Mr. Fox said that he cduldf not, even in this last 
stage of the bill, prevent himself (rom opposing it. New reasons every day oc- 
curred to countenance his opposition. He then stated the surrender of Ltixem- 
bourg, the strongest fortress belonging to the Emperor, to save which he would, 
no doubt, have exerted every nerve ; but as he was unable to effect that very de- 
simble end, what hopes could be entertained of his being in a sute to afford us 
any material relief ? he also adverted to the distressed state of France, on which 
he thought we too sanguinely relied. The biiJ was then read a third time, and 
passed without a division. 

On the report of the Prince of Wales*s Establishment Bill, several of thb 
anie;idroents made by the Committee were read and agreed to. On the reading 
of the amendment relative to the appropriation of the sutn of i6,2$oL quarterly; 
towards the discharge of the Prince's debt$. General Smith proposed that fi' 
should be only 15,0001. Xh^ House divided, A^es 81, Noes n^ 
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General Smith hcmtghi forvrard a ciattse of consUerable length, which he jn-^* 
^osed to introduce into the biU» Fes|g«cting the proceeds and arrears of the Duchy 
•f ComwatI daring the minority 0t' ihe Prince; and asserting a right in the 
Princeio claim them for his own use^ &c* General Smit^ having, moved that the 
•aid clause do stand jpart of the ^tU» a debate ensued* in which the Attorney 
General, Mn Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and some other members, took 
yait ; after which the House divided, for the motion 40, against it 97. 

Another division afterwards took place; wherein 13^ members present wei'C! 
all on one side, and the two tellers only left on the other. The motion related to the 
separate allowance to the Princess of. Wales, and which Colonel Stanley pro- 
]posed should be chargeable with her separate debts. 

. After a variety of amendments,' the Bill was ordered to be read a third iira€ 
on Wednesday. 

16. The Housfe resolved itself into a committee, Mr. J&ddrell in the chair, to 
which the different accounts and expences of the British East-India settlements 
were ordered to be referred. 

Mr. Dundas then rose and said, that he would reduce to as narrow.and simple 
a statement as possible, the subject he bad now to speak of, whith was in itself 
•fa nature complex and extensite ; this he hoped he could easily do, as the ac- 
coui|U he had to bring forward, though various and numerous, were by n«» 
means perplexed/ 

Ue then stated the rei^enues and charges of the different settlements in the 
JBast-Indies, when the former appeared to exceed the latter in the sum of 

Mr. Dundas next stated the debts due io the Company in Indian then the as-»; 
aets> by which it appeared that the assets had increased 73,804!. The Conipai^'.a' 
afiairs were therefore better this year by 625,747!. 

The afiairs of the Company at home he next considered, where he found ah 
excess beyond the estimate of 157,5001. 

From the general result of the comparison of the last and present year's ac<- 
counts, the Company's affairs appear to be better with respect to debts and as-* 
aets 1,412,249!. 

Mr. Dundat, after expressing his sanguine hopes that the prosperity of our 
India. settlements would yearly increase, intimated his intention of meliorating 
the state of the Indian army, and making provision in certain cases for its' of- 
ficers. He then concluded by moving several resolutions founded on the abova 
atatements. . . ■ 

After the first resolution moved by Mr. Dundas was read by the chairman,- 
Mr. Hussey said, as it did not appear by the llight Hon. Gentleman's statement, 
lie wished to know the amount of the debt due from the Company to Goy.ern* 
tnent. 

Mr. Dundat said, that the Company contended there Wfis no debt due to Ga« 
vernment, though his Right Hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
maintained the contrary position. 

Mr. Httttgy then, adverting to part of the statements of Mr. Dundas, observed, 
that notwithstanding the jQourishing state of the company had been insisted on, 
lie held a paper in his hand, by which it appeared, that in the year 17.81 the ba-* 
Iknce in favour of the company was 5,536,000!. and in the accounts now offered 
this balance was 42,000!. less than in 1781,. whereas the difierience of their stock 
or capital in these periods was very great indeed. In the former period (1781)' 
It was, taking it one wa:y^ 3,200,000!. and another 2,8004000!. and now it was 
stated to be 7,520,000!. That the result of this increased capital should be jT 
reduced balance, appeared to him somewhat extraordinary. 

Mr. ifuxxf^ was answered by the Chancellor of the £xcheqi!ier. 

General Smith rose to express his satisfaction at the regular and orderly mode 
of stating the Company's affairs annually to Parliament, introduced l3y the 
KightHon^ Gentlemam Hie advantages of the plan were obvious; by it the 
accounts of each yea.r could be regularly compared with tlrat immediately pre- 
ceding. Thdse statements were in general sq voluminous, that it was impos* 
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sible to investigate them accurately on the night of their delivery ; hf woulfl 
therefore reserve his observations oh them for a fixture opportunity. 

After some conversanon in favour of the Company's officers, and on certain 
parts of Mr. Dundas's statements, the latter gentleman moved a string of reso- 
lutions, which were severally agreed to by the committee ; and the House hav- 
ing resumed, the report 'was ordered to be received on tb^ mprrow. 

17. The Vice Clfomberlain informed the House, that bis Majesty had, in conse- 
quence of the ^ddres^ of the House, given directions that a monument be erected 
to the memQry of Gener^^l Dundas. 

The report of the India Budget was brought up, and the resolutions read 
and agreed to. 

On tne third reading of the Bill for providing an establishment for the Prince 
^f Wales, and making a provision for the discharge of his debts, Mr. Jollifie 
said a fe^y wprds, tending to shew that the present bill was unjust, and highly 
dishonourable to his Royal Highness, thqugh the alterations it had undergone 
mad^ it somewhat less exceptionable. 

Mr. Hu44^ objected to th^ whole of the bill, as tending to lay an additional 
burthen on the people, from which they would h^ve been relieved, had his plan 
gfshe sale of the crownlands been adopted. 

A few other members sppke on the question, when the House divided, Ayes 
54, Noes 10. 

Another division tqok place on a mojtion from Colonel Stanley, for making 
th^ Princess pf Wales's phvy purse ipdependent of the Prince ; tor the propo^ 
^ition 12, against it 51. 

The House afterwards proceeded to nominate commissioners for conducting 
the measure of liquidating his Royal Highness's debts, when the following grn- 
tiemen were appointed, viz. the Speaker, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Master of the Household, the Master of the Rolls, and Surveyor-General of the 
Crown Lands. 

After some subsequent dispussion the bill w|w read a third time and passed. 
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June 20. 
NEW Play, called Zorinski, was performed at thcHaymarket Theatre^ 
for the first time, the characters of which were thus represented; 



Casimir, (Ki 


ng 


of Poland) 


Mr. AiCKiN. 


Zorinski, 




. 


Mr. Barhymor£. 


Rodomski, 




■• ■> 


Mr. BENSI.EY, 


Radzano, 


- 


• 


Mr. K£MBL£. 


Zarno, 




- 


Mr. Bannister, jun. 


O'Curragh, 




- 


Mr. JvunsTonE. 


Amalekite, 




- 


Mr. SuETT. 


Witaki, 


« 


- 


Mr. Fawcett. 


Naclo, 




- 


Mr. Caui-pield. 


Rosalia, 




- 


Mrs. KfiMSLt. 


Rach»l, 




. 


I-Iis* Leak. 


Winifred, 




- 


"UlVi, hlKHD. 



Peasants, Soldier?, Assassins, &c. 

The story of this piece is chiefly founded upon aif incident fn thelife of the 
present excellent and unfortunate monarch' of Polawd ; but as the author cou;d 
not with propriety bring a living monarch upon the stage, he has taken the name 
of Casimir, a former king of the same country, wliose character borcTa g^'netal 
*?semblance in point of private worth with that of :he unfortunate Stanislaus^ 

Vot. V. I 
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w^iose fate is lamented by mankind it this moment, and whose virtues will l>e 
revered to the latest posterity. In the piece before us, however, Casimir is not 
the principal character, but Zorinski, who gives the name to the play. 

Zorinski is a degraded noble, of the most ambitious and vindictive character. 
Having forfeited his honours, he cphce^s himself in the salt-mines near Cracow, 
accompanied* only by his faithful servant Zarno. Another noble, by name Rad- 
2ano, had been despoiled of his property by Rodomsko, a furious chieftain,- anci 
was supposed to be dead. Afl'airs are in this situation when the piece opens, and 
Radiiaho arrives disguised, intending to present a memorial to the king, re- 
quiring his restoration to rank and fortune. This memorial Radrano presents to 
Casimir, and reveals himself,. The king recommends pacific measures, all^g^- 
ing the great power of Rodoniski, but promising that Radfano shtfll ha^e justice. 
Debates ruo higli in the Diet, the king advising peace, and Rodomski, with 
the fury of Moloch^ giving his "counsel for war." The opposition of the be-- 
riign Monarch to the violent measures recommended by Rodomski, induces the 
latter to determine on joining in a conspiracy against the king. Before the 
breaking up of the Diet, however, Hadzano and Rodomski are opposed to each' 
iQther, but Jnsteaid of sitfFering them to end their difference by the sword, the 
king, who understands that Radzano is in love with Rosalia, the daughter of 
Rodoniski, adtrises the latter to consent to an union between the lovers, as the 
best ground for mutual reconciliation. Rodomski appears to consent, in order 
fo get Radzano more in his power. While Rodomski meditates tTrt destruction 
4)f the king,, he receives a letter from his confederates, importing that there was 
a inan concealed in the salt mines of so determined a character, that he was fit 
for any desperate enterprize. To him Rodomski repairs, and in the man pointed 
•out to him finds Zorinski, who reveals himself, and at length engages in the 
conspiracy. 

.. The king is soon dragged from his capital by a band of conspirators, and, after 
various hardships, is at last left ifndcr the guard of Zorinski alone. The latter 
several times raises his hftnd with the-intention to kill his sovereign, but in the 
and the aflecting eloquence of the monarch prevails, and Zorinski falls at his feet 
in an agony of contrition. By the assistance of Zorinski, the king is then con- 
ducted to a mill, the master of which was one of the slaves to whom Radzano, 
on resuming his possessions, had given .freedom. In this mill the sufFerfng mo- 
narch obtains refresh inent and repose, and being now effectually secured from 
his enemies, he determines to reward Zorinski, for sacrificing his misguided re- 
i'engt at the shrine of loyalty ; and the piece concludes with the marriage of Rad- 
zano and Rosalia, and the happiness of all parties. 

There are some comic scenes relative to the miller and his wife ; Zarno and 
his sweet-heart Rachel; Amalekite, a Jew overseer of the slaves; and an Irish 
servant of Radzano, which afford an agreeable relief to the impressions of the 
serious and terrific events. 

The dialogue has much of the poetical strength which Mr. Morfon, the au- 
thor, has previously exhibited. The music, by Dr. Arnold, is very beautiful, 
and unusually well adapted to the s'entimen'ts ; an air by Miss Leak in the first 
act, and one by Mrs. Bland in ihe third, are particularly pleasing. 

This piece has been several times repeated with considerable applause. 

Ju{y i6. At the same Theatre was produced a new Musical Piece, called, 
*' Who pays the Reckoning .'"' 

CHARACTERS.. 

King, - -, Mr. Catjlfield. 

Edward, '- - Mr. Bannister, JuiU 

Katty, - - Mr. FAvvcExt. 

Martin, . - - - Mr. Benson. 

Drive -rent, ' - • Mr. Burton. 

Emily, - - Mrs. Bland. 

Mary, - - Miss Leak. 

.Edwitrd, an enterprising young soldier, is attached to Emily, the daughter of* 
Martm, an honest but indigent ri t-tio, M'ho, not liking the military profession, 
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will not permit a union between his daughter and her lover. It appears that \fnr- 
tin had borrowed thirty pounds ofT^riverent, an hard-hearted usurer, to who m 
he had given his bond. The bond becoming due, Driverent demands his mont*\ , 
but Jiints very plainly that he would give up tite debt if Martin will assign his 
daughter in payment. Edward is so struck with the situation of poor .Nfartin, 
who is'threatened with a gaol unless he will gratify the libidiuou* view* of Drive- 
rent, that he, Edward, determines to try any desptTiite expedient to rc^cue poor 
Martin from the gripe of his oppressor. With this view, under cover of jlip 
night, Edward prowls in the wood to surprise the un\\ary traveller, and ihp 
Mn^ passing with only one attendant, Edward demands his money. The king 
offers him a purse containing forty pounds. Edward 'takes the amoi* t of the 
debt, and returns the other ten po^nds to the king, not without such signs of 
contrition as induce his majesty to think him an object of compassfdn raher 
than of punishment. Under this idea the king and his attendant tran* Edward 
to aneighbouring'alehouse, after he has lib«^rated poor Martin, and where he is 
detained, being unable to pay his reckoning* for tiie liquor he had drank with 
Natty his recruit Without meaning to punish Edward, the king ha<! orden d 
the officers of justice to attend in order to diocover the inotives which had tempted 
so noble a fellow as Edward to so shameful an action as robuerv. Unable to re- 
lease himself by any other means from the rolentless landladv, Edward leaves 
the blade of ^lis svvord in pawn, and substitutes a piece of wood in its stcnH. 
When he is in custody, Emily, who has disguised herself in the garb of a sold p,- 
to follow her lover, meets him as he is going to prison, and in the'excess of 
fondness, without revealing herself, persuades-ihe officers to bear lier away as 
the offender, and to release Edward. To this entreaty the officers assent, mid 
Emily is doomed to be beheaded, and Edward is singled ont to perform the 
dreadful ceremony. He objects; and on hearing that nothing but 4 miracle, 
such AS the changing of his sword to wood, can ayert the sentence, he takes cou- 
rage fro ni the situation of his own weapon, and, in pretending to strike, pre- 
tends that his sword had been miraculously changed, in order to prove the in- 
nocence of the intended victim. Matters are Ti us cleared up; the king under- 
standing the generous motives upon which Edward committed the robbery, and 
Emily avowing herself tq her beloved Edward, whose nierit is rewarded witij 
herhand^ There are other characters and incidents, but they are not essentially 
connected with the main story. 

This piece is founded upon a circumstance of a similar kind, said to have 
happened in the time of Charles the Second. The present drama was evidently 
ivritten with too much haste ; but, with some alterations, and some inyigoratinir 
touches to the dialogue, it jnight have passed muster. Not having been received 
with the most cordial approbation, however, it has been withdrawn. 
' The piece is by the younger Arnold, and the music by the Doctor. The over- 
ture seemed principally intended to display the compass of the trumpet ; and few 
notes' as that contains, they certainly were notes of admiration 1 



POETRY. 



Jntbe Song <?/■ Patrick O'Neal, inserted in Vol. IV. p. 346, the foil o-Ming Verse was acci- 
dentally omitted. It should have come in after the third verse. 

NEXT morning from Dublin they sail'd with their prey j 

I was half-starv'd and sea-sick the rest of the way ; 

Not a mile-stone I saw — not a house nor a bed^ 

All was water and sky, till we came to Spit-head. . 

Then they call d up ** a// bands /" — Hands and feet soon obey 'd» 

Ohl I wish'd myself home, cutting turf with a spade — 

For the first sight I saw made my poor spirits fail ; 

'Tvas a great swimming castle f>)r PAyBici^ O'Neal 1 
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MASONIC SONG *. 

TOKE — *« Rule Britannia.'^ 



WHEN earth's foundation first was laid 
By the Almighty Artist's hand, 
'Twas then oar perfect Iaw» were made, 
Which soon prevail'd throughout the land. 

4»0RUS. 

TIail, mysterious ! hail, glorious Masonry I 
Who mak'st thy yot'ries good and free. 

In Vain mankind for shelter ^sought. 
From place to place in vain did roam. 

Until by Heaven they were taught 

To plan, to build, fadorn a home. cho^. 

.Illustrious hence we date our Art, 
And now its beauteous piles appear. 

Which shall to endless time impart 
How favour'd and how free we are, cmor. 

Nor yet less fam'd for cv'ry tie 
Whereby the human thought is bound; 

Love, truth, and boundless charity, 
Join all our hearts and hands around, chok. 

Our deeds approved by virtue's test. 

And to our precepts ever true, 
The world, admiring, shall request 

1*0 learn, and all our ptiths pursue, chor. , 



ANOTHER. 



BIVINE Urania, virgin pare ! 
Enthron'd in the Olympian bow'r, 
I here invoke thy lays ! 
Celestial Muse awake the lyre. 
With heav'n-born sweet seraphic fire, 
Freemasonry to praise. 

The stately structures that arise. 
And brush the concave of the skies. 

Still ornament thy shrine ; 
Th* aspiring domes, those works of ours^ 
" The solemn temples^cloud-capt tow'rs/* 

Confess the art divine. 

With Prudence all our actions are. 
By BikU, Compass, and by Square, 

In love and truth combin'd; 
While Justice and Benevolence, 
With Fortitude and Temperance, 

Adorn and grace the mind 1 



* The Editor has taken the liberty oiahering this song in different (arts, atii^ 
h'o)>es the author will not think it less poetical on that account. 
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lUnMwMmrf fintawad gnnd art 
Bt iwrtcd in each Biotliec's Kcart^ 

Immortal to mnaiii ; 
Hcnee &r cter nojrst tiion ht 
BQimd compare, O Masoniy ! 

UnfivaU'4 in tbj reign! 7« 



TO HOPE. 



OTHOU wfcose «weetly-pleaiing fwif 
Om* willing hearts with joy obey, 
O, Hopel my pray'r attend; 
Tht pTsyr of cme whose tortnr'd health 
jncic'a by Afliction's sharpest dart. 
Finds thee its only friend. 

^HidA an the pangs which rend my hreast» 
And long have robb'd my sovl of res^ 

On thee I still rely ; 
For Heaven In mercy sent thee here. 
And bade thee wipe the bitter tear 

That stireams f t>m Sortow^s eye. 

0*cr all mankind thy care extends^ 
Thy balm the guilty wretch defends 

From ma<faies8 and despair; . 
To wifgf stem justice in her course, 
Thouteachest him the wond'rous font 

Of penitence and pray*r. 

Virtue, by tyrant Pow'r opprcss'd. 
Friendless, afflicted, and distressed. 

By thee is taught to rise ; 
And, conscious of her Hea!rcttly biith» 
To scorn the narrow bounds of earth. 

And claim her kindred skies. 

*Tis diine to pierce the dismal gloom 
Where Sorrow weeps o'er Friendship's tO]nb» 

And hail that happy shore 
Where pleasure shall for ever reign. 
Where virtuous love unites again. 

And friends shall part no more. 

''Midst tort'ring racks and scorching firea 
The hero Mom thy voice inspires. 

In conscious virtue brave. 
Triumphantly resigns his breath. 
And plucks the sting from vanquish'd death. 

The vict'ry from the grave. 

O may thy kind, thy gentle pow'r. 
Sustain me in that dreadful hour 

When nature shrinks aghast ; 
When death's cold hand these eyes shall close. 
And my long pilgrimage of woes 

Sifall have an end at last. 
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When the pale lamp of life expires, • . , . 
When reason calm, and fancy's fires. 
Have left my panting breast'; 
O ! still, my lovely cherub, stay. 
And bear my parting soul away 
■*« To realms of endless rest^ J. \V. 



PROLOGUE TO WERTER, 

A TRAGEDY BY MR. REYNOLDS, 
yiRST SPOKEN AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. Uvih, 

JULY 3, 1787. 

WRITTEN BY J. F. STAffFIELD, 



■I »■ ■ — 



WITHIN thiS glooms of yonder sombVous ^rovcu . 
In cypress bow'r with myrtles intervrovei^ 
$it8 sadly sorrowing the Tragic Muse, 
As her stain 'd eye the tale of woe pursues ; 
The feeling tale, that does the scene disclose 
Of Werter's sorrows and of Charlotte's vroQ% ; 
Of hapless Wertef torn by keenest smarts 
And wretched Charlotte's sympathising heajt* 

Long o'er the page the goddess bent her eye. 
Gave ev- ry woe a tear, each grief a sigh, 
'Till, whclrti'd with grief, the volume from her tfarcWif 
And from, her trembling lips these accents flew : «-« 
*' Shall my encroaching sisters still profone 
" The rightful subjects of niy hallow'd strain ? 
" Shall they presumptuous seiie on Werter's woe^ 
'< And impious bid his sacred sorrows flow ? 
^ See History ascend my ebon throne, 
" And rend the heart with accents not her own i 
*' See Sculpture tremblingly .the marble turn, 
♦' Where Charlotte drooping weeps o'er Werter's urD ! 
** While Painting, skilful in pathetic lore, 
** Colours the scene with pencil dipt in gore, 
** And thro* the tearful eye, with felon art, 
*' Seizes the soul, and rends th' i mpassi on* d heart. 
•' No longer shall these honours lead to fame, 
** The Tragic Muse shall reassert her claim : 
*' Hence ye presuming, ye profene, begooe-— 
•' Be Werter mine— >hift soirows are my own I" 

She said indignant, and, at her ^ward. 
Forth from her votaries sprung a youthful bard-~- 
With modest fiear be hails the high command — 
She gives the strain and guides his trembling hand. 

The simple tale, thus sanction'd, claims the stage, . 
And Werter now shall grace the Tragic page. 
Here numbers all their magic softness give. 
And action bids the story almost live ; 
Persuasive ardours all their force impart. 
With anguish fire, or melt with grief the heart ! 

O may the horrors of the crimson'd Muse 
Enforce the moral which tliis story shews ; 
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t'heck ruffian outrage in its w'ild^st force. 

And curb th* impetuous passions in their course; 

Shew tuily Lavt assuming Fity*s tear. 

And dapgero|]» friniij^> softer aspects wear ; 

Shew the sad bosom rent from rash-made vo>^. 

The chaste, yet erriBg, wife sink 'midst her w^eflj^ 

And self-destruction stain the horrid close t 

Such be th' impressions of our moral strain ! 
Such ever dignify the Trsgic reign 1 
Whilst WE with humble pow'rs th'eifect improve— <» 
'Xis yours xofrel — let it be ours to m«v*t 



TO A rOUNG LAm\ 

CURLING AND POWDBRmG HER HAIR. 
BY DR. LOWTH, LATE BISHOP OF LONDOK* 



■ 

NO longer seek the needfess aid 
Of studious art, dear Ibvely -maid! 
. Vainly fram side to side forbear 
To shift thy glass, and braid each straggling hair* 

As the gay flowers which Nature yields 
Spontaneous on the vema! fields. 
Delight tlie fancy more than those 
Which gvniens trim arrange in equal rows} 

As the pure rill, whose mazy train. 
The prattling pebbles check in vain, 
Give^ native pleasure while it leads 
lis random waters winding through the meads; 

As birds,, the groves and streams amon^. 
In artless strains the vernal song, 
WarbUng their wood-notes wild, repeat. 
And soothe the ear, irregularly sweet ; 

So simple dress and native grace 
Will best become thy lovely face ; ' 
For naked Cupid still suspects 
tn artful ornaments concealed defects. 

Cease then> with idly^ cruel care 
To torture thus thy flowing hair; 
O, cease with tasteless toil to shed 
A cloud o/stenttd dust around tby bead. 

Not Berenice's locks could boast 
A grace like thine among the host 
Of stars though radiant now they rise. 
And add new lustre to the spangled skies : 

Nor Venus, when her charms divine 
Improving in^ form like thine. 
She gave her tresses unconfin'd 
To play about her neck, and wanton in the wind. 
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ON TBK 

BENEVOLENCE OF ENGLAND. 

STRANGER, wottldst tboa Amiom luicnr^ 
Ask the Family of Woe; 

A«k Ae tribes who, swirmin^ roimdy 

In her arms have succour fowid ! 

Or, if OBe of that sad band, 

Tkpm hast songht her native land, 

To the AMfi thott may^st refer 

For Britannia's character I • 

If that heart has pcnr'r to feel. 

This glorious truth it will reveal :, 
Be Aott the humblest child e'er care will own* 
Or th* illustrious ruin of a throne, 
Twas not thy ra^k or statiim— 'twas thy gdtf 
Spread her white arms to offer thee relief. 

Ye fragments of each plunder'd coast! 

Check the Muse if here she boast. 
Koy ye sad hand ! who ^midst yonr rains smile. 
Ye own, for ye have felt, the Genius of our I:^e ; 

A1.B10M succours all who sigh. 

Such is ber E^iUij. 
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THE SONG OF CONSTANCr. 

I ■ ■ ■ I t ' * • ' • 

"|VTOW» Joan, we are jnojirW— -and now let me say, 
i 1| *^bo' ^^ 9re in youth, yet that youth will decay i 
In ^cur journey thro* life, my dear Joan, I suppose 
We shall oft meet a bramble, and sometimes a rose. 

When a cloud on this forehead shall darken my day. 
Thy sunshine pf -sweetness must smile it away; 
j(ind when the dull vapour shall dwell upon thine^ 
To chase it theiabour and triumph be mine. 

Xet us wish not for wealth to devoiir and oonsumtd 
For luxury's but a short road to the toml>s 
Let us sigh not for grandeur, for trust me, my Josgi, 
The keenest of cares owes its birth to ^ throne. 

Thou Shalt milk our me cow, and if fortune pursue. 
In good time, with her blessing, my Joan may miHc t»o^ 
J will till our small field, whilst diy prattle and song 
Shall charm as I drive the bright ploughshare along. 

When finish'd the day, by the fire we'll regale, 
And treat a good neighbour at eve with our ale ; 
For, Joan, who would wish for self only to live ^ 
One blessing of life, my dear girl, is to ghe. 

E'en the red-breast and wren shall not seek us in vain* 
Whilst thou hast a crumb, or thy Corin a grain ; ■ 
Not only their songs will they pour from the grove. 
But yield, by example, sweet lessons of loye. 

Tho* thy beauty must fade, yet thy youth I'll remember. 
That thy May was my own when thou shewest December i 
And when Age to my bead shall hi^ winter impart. 
The summer of Love shall reside in my beart. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE. 

THE CommUftion of Eleven hare at length presented their report upon the 
New Constitution of France, To the CooetitHtion of J79i the New Coa« 
tUtution hears very little resemblance. 

It declares the form of Govcmneni to he Repvhlican, one and indivisible ; an4 
the sovereignty to reside in the whole body of the French people. The decla^ 
litioQ of rights is similar to the former declaration, with the exception of th« 
articles relative to the right of insurrection, nnd to the popular societies. Thesf 
articles are suppressed. There is also a new article in favour of the liberty of 
the press, which in future is neither to be suspended, nor limited, nor violated i|i 
the slightest degree under any pretence whatever. 

The legislative power is to be divided between two assembUes.. The one to be 
composed of 500 members under the .name of the Council of the Five Hundred i 
the other of 256 members under the appellation of the Council of the Ancients* 
The Council of Five Hundred is to initiate all laws; the Couacil of the An- 
cients is to saoctton and ratify them. Half of the members of each assennbly v^ 
to go out every two years. To be eligible to the Council of the Five Hundred 
a nun mnst he a French oitiaen, 4iave been resident in France for ten years pre- 
viously to his election, be thirty years of age, and be possessed of a certain por^ 
tioir of landed property* To be eligible to the Counoil of Ancients a man mus^ 
be either married or a widower, have been resident in France for fifteen yeara^ 
he forty years of age, and must have been in possession of a certain portion of 
landed jifoperty forone year pjreviously to his election.*^ The legislative body is 
to have a guard of 1 20O men. 

The two Councils are to be elected directly by the Primary Assemblies. 
£very man bera and living in Prence, and ai years of <itfe, whose name is in-> 
bribed in the register of his canton, and who pays i stipulateil contribution to 
the state is a French citisen. Persons, however, born in France; and having * 
made one or more campaigns in the present war, are exempted from the above 
conditiqus.— Foreigners are not to be entitled to the rights of French citizens un- 
til diey have resMeid seven yesTs in France, and pay a direct contribution, of 
possess any landed property, or marry a French woman. 

The executive power is to be vested in the hands of a directory, composed of 
^*e members, and appointed by the legislative body from a list made out by thfc 
Council of the AntientS. The directors are to remain in power five years ; ont 
is to go out by rotation every year ; each iMo be president in his turn for three 
months. Palaces and large saieries are to be assigned to them, aud they are to 
be attended in public by a guard of honour. The directors are not to be less than 
forty years of age ; and the members of the legislative body cannot be elected to 
^e executive power till two years after the expiration of their legislative func-* 
tions. 

These are the principal provisions of the new Constitution whfch is proposed 
^ be given to France ; the prominent featwes of it are those of an aristocratic, 
lather than of a democratic- Repubiio. 

Boissy d*Anglas included this interesting report on the new French Consti- 
tation as follows : 

* <' You will establish civil equality— equality with respect to the law.— r^^u tvi/Z 
^atiempt t0 tstdhlitb ahnlute equality f which is a chimera. We ought to be go- 
verned by the best men, and you will find the best among those who have an in- 
vest in maintaining the government, and in the execution of the laws~*anJ 
<War/jii/ff^^r0/#rl^.— Men without property would soon attack property, and 
establish fatal taxes, which they would neither feel nor have foreseen. That 

Vou V. . K 
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country^ where men of property govern, is in a state of society— that Country 
•oftiiiy where those Without property govern, is in a state of nature i'* 

Btad'Quarttn aftbt Brinct cfC^t't XfMjr, ta Ckmta^, July 17. 

' On the 14th of June the Prince of Conde, having received the news of the 
death of Louis XVII. dispatched a general officer immediately to Vernon, to 
receive orders from the new king. Monsieur, now Lotiis XVIII. 

On the 1 6th the'Prince oc Cohde celebrated, in th^ middle'of his camp, a so- 
l^pm service for the repose of the soul of the late Lours, after which, the army be- 
ing ranged in order ofbattle, ^e prince ma^e the following prodatnatlon i 

** Gentlemen, scarce had the tdmbs of the unfortunate Louis XVI. hN au^uat 
.consort, and his respectable sister, been dosed, when they have again heeft 
cj^ned, to uhite to those illustrious vicffms the ifiost int^resttng ob^et of our 
love, olir hope, at)d our esteem. The young descendant of so many kings, 
Vhose birth alone could secure the happiness of h^» subjects,' hiasmuch 4l9 the 
blood of Henry IV. and of Maria Theresa flowed in his veins, has just sunk un- 
der the weight of his fetters, and of a miserable exf stence. It is notthe first time 
-that I have called to your recollection this principle, that the king never dies in 
France. . 

'* Let us therefore swear to this august prince, now become owr king, that 
«'e win shed our last drop of blood, in proof of that unbounded fidelity, that en- 
4ire devotion, that unalterable attachment, which we Owe to him, and with 
Ivhich cvit sovds are penstrated. Our Wishes are about to be manifested by that 
cry which comes from the heart, and which profound sense of duty has rendered 
to natural to all go6d Frenchmen — a cry whith Was always the presage tad the 
Teault of your suceesses, and whibh the regicides have never heard wiidi6ut stu« 
yoT and remorse.** 

^' *' Aher having invoked the God of Mercy in behalf of the king wliomwe hare 
lost, let us intreat the God of Battel tb prolong the life of the king how giirtti to 
Its, to secure the crown of Prance upon his head> by victories, if necessary, ahd 
vtiii more, if possible, by the repentance of his subjects, ' and by the happy union 
of clemency and justice.— XrentlemeiK f^uis the XVIL it deai, long Itof tauit the 

' Mr. Crawford, the envoy from the King of Ehgland, Assisted at l!hl« cere- 
triohy, uriitedih the exclamation of £r(r« Louie tbt Xr//A and threw his hat up 
into the air. Me brought mortey fof the army, and the mo9t satisfactory as- 
surances froth the king his masted. 

The conclusiqh of the diet of Ratisbon, on the question of peace, is to the 

ibllbwing eifect:—'' iriiat his Imperial ^Majesty be desire<i to niake imrtiediate 

'propositioas for peace to the ^F'rench nation ; and that the King c|f Russia be r^- 

jque^ted to employ those good offices he has so ofteh promised, for tlie purpose 

of hasteniog^he salutary object so much desired by the em^lr e^ 
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ItOME NEW«. 
Mxtraet rf a letter Jirem Du/kjriti, Stmt t^ 

As there have boen different reports of the mutiny which took pl^e tierfi on 
Thursday evening the 1 ith inst. among the soidiei^s of the ist fencible regiment, 
we have it in our power, firom anthority, to give, a true state /of that transaction. 
*' One of the men having bef» c««fined for impropriety in the Held when under 
arms, several of his comrades resolved to release iim\ for which purpose they 
assembled round, and endeavouced to force the guard-rootn ; but they were re- 
pelled by the adjutant and officer on guard, who made the ringleader a prisoner. 
The commanding officer immediatety ordered a gajcrison eourt-martjal, consist* 
ing eA his own coi^ps an<l the Utater Light Dragoons* Whan the prisoners w«re 
j-eroanded back from the court to the guartd-room, their escort was attacked by 
50 or 60 of the soldiers, with fixed bayonets. The escort, consisting of a cor- 
poral and six men charged them in retifm> and would not have parted with their 
.prisoners, butattheinterccsiion of theaerjeant-major, who thought resistan<;e 
against luch numbers was in vain*' The inutineers then »et up a shou^ «titf a 
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yai-toftfaem ran 4nr«y with th« prisontrs. The Uentenaat-eoTontt and tiu^oTf 
00 bearing the noise, ran down to the street; and the former seeing the wajr 
fte prisoners had gpftn, followed and Miook them. They suhmissively agreed 
to go wijth him to confinement ; but when he had reached the middle of the street^ 
he was surrovrided by a great number, who charged him with fixed bayonets ii| 
every direction. The nu^or did his utmost, to bear down their bayonets on the 
left, and Capt. John Grant jun. was nfw him on the right, equfttly apttve. The 
mutineera, liice cowanfs, were encouraging one another to push on, and had 
enclosed Ibe tlvee olBcors in a narrow compass, when one of the most violent 
approftchln^r tihelieuteaant-coloneJ's breast, and threatening to run him through^ 
he was under the necessity of pulling out a pistol, and presenting it at his headl 
Tbefellow immediately sloo^d» and the whole fell baclc, as if they had received 
the word of command. 

** Many -of iSie officer^ had by this time joined, and order was soon restored^ 
Tbey were ^paraded at the Dock, the mutiny articles read, and a forcible speech 
made to ti^m by the lieutenant- colonel. They were then ordered, as a mark of 
letumtttg duty and allegiance, to face to the right and march under the colours, 
which was instantly complied with. The ranks were then opened, and six of the 
ringleadcsrs picked out, sent to the guard under an escort, and the affair reported 
to the ooQHnander in chief. The regiment has since received a route to march 
to be encampfd on the east coast«" 

July 12, A ^er# of the name of Lewis, went to the King's Arms public^onte 
and called for some beer; the man of the house observing him to t>e in liquor re- 
fused it io him* .00. which a quarrel ensued, and Lewis was turned out; • Jn sooa 
collected a mob, on whom ne imposed a tale of his companion having been 
fiiimped in thehpu»e, and then confined in the cellar, ^^ tha^hewith difliciiity* 
escaped. The people, indignant, forgot that respect to the la^s of their country 
which should at all times govern their conduct, and giving way to the inpuJse of 
the moxnentf^ broke. open the door and destroyed every artifle of fimiitare that 
the bouse contained ; when thus employed for about two hours the military ap* 
p.eared, and they dispersed. X4ewis was,* however, taken into custody, and after 
an exagaittatMn at ^ow-street, conimitted to Ne\tgate, to tak^ hfs trial for tho 
ofence. 

I}. The mob again asaembled at Charing Cross, and en being driven from thence 
and Downjng-street, where it is stated they broke some of Mr. Pitt's windows^ 
they proceeded to St George's Fields, where they gutted a recruiting house near' 
the Qbelisky and like>vise destroyed by fire the furniture belonging to ont £d«' 
wards, a butcher. The horse guards, the City and Borough Associations, and 
Lambeth Volunteers, at length arrived', l^^aded liry a magistrate, wlio read the' 
Riot Act, but with no effect, when the horse guards galloped in among the* 
crowd, trampled down many, and severely wounded others. The military re- 
iiiained under arms all night. 

A very large mob again assemble^l abput thf Royal George recruiting-house,' 
in St George's Fields, on Tuesday evening* and took from the house that patt of 
tlie furniture which they had not <f<fstro/ed on the preceding evening, and burnt it 
in the road; the tttrffiyarrl var of three companies of the foot guards, adetach*' 
tnent of the life guards, and as many of the Surrey lencibles, prevented any ftir- 
ther mischief; one man hid his liaiid cut off'by a lilt guards-;m^n who was se<y 
vVrely wounded by a bH<k whii;h was thfewn ot him ; and we ve iUfplti^ed that 
9|istol was dischamd attbe'soidiers. 

TRIAL OF MISS BRODERICK, 

17. Came dn at €tiefmsford the trial of Misa Ami Brodertck, for the mturdei^: 
of the Tate Counsellor Erringtoti. It appeared, by the opening covnsd for th^ 
crown, that she had lived with Mr. Errington for twelve years. The defence set 
up was the insanity of the prisoner, s^id which was very clearly proved by a vari- 
ety of witnesses. The imnappy woman was accordingly acqtUtted, to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of a v^ry crowded court. 6hf w«9 J^owerc^ detailed in cu4-.' 
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tody in or^er to b« taken care of as a iunatic^ wider the ^atute of -iNk x 7tli of 

George the Second. 

The above trial commenced a little after six «' clock io tlie morauig, and lasted 
for several hours. Mi$s Broderick was conveyed from the gaol to the court In » 
^haise, pnd when pot to the bar, was attended by three females and her apoihe* 
cary ; she was dressed in mourning, without powder ; and after the $rat pertur- 
bation^ were over, occasioned by ^e concourse of surrounding spectators, she 
fat down. on a chair prepared for her> and was tolerably composed, except at 
intervals, when she discovered violent agitations, as her mind became affecte J by 
various objects and circumstances. When, the indictment was reading ahe pai4 
a marked attention to it; and on the words, ** that on the right breaat.of the 
said G. Errington she. did wilfully and feloniously inflict one mortal wound, 4bpc«"! 
she exclaimed, ** Oh, my Great God P' and burst into a torrent of tears* 
. Mr. Garrow and Mr. Const were counsel for the prosecutioo. Tho first 
opened the case,. and the latter examined the witnesses for the crowtu 

George 3ailey, the first witness, servant to the deceased, proved Miss Brode* 
Tick's coming to his master's house~^he saw Mrs. Errington and the priaoner 
meet at the parlour door. — Miss B. asked Mrs. ,£. if Mr. £. was to be spokea 
with ; she an:>wered, " Yes, Ma*am, pray walk up stairs. "*^His mistress w^ent 
VP Cirst. — >Vitbin.the space of a mUiute he heard the report of a pistol ; be first 
called to some workmen, then ran up stairs, and on entoring the drawing-room 
beheld his master all oyer blood, and leaning with his left hand on his rig^h^ 
breast. Mr* l^l-ington said, *' Oh God, I am shot ! I am murdered V On 
Mrs. £. opdering" Miss Broderick to be taken hold of, she thrar a pistol out of 
Iner left hand on the carpet, and laughed, crying out, " Hero» take me ! hang 
me, and do what you will with me ; I don't cape now !'• 

When the constable took her in custody and handcuffed her, »he tiestred to 
be permitted to put her hand in her pocket in order to give him something: he 
•aid, ««.som« oth^ tlm^,'* On being asked if she hafl another pistol, the replied 
ahe had, at>d in a low tone of voice said, ** This I intend formyself/' John 
Thomlinsoh proved to the same effect as the last witness. 

Mr. Children (not Childei:s, as stated In the news»papers), aurgcon tiTOray^^ 
gave an account of' the wound-^-aaid he went hito4inother rOora in tvhi«h Mtas 
Broderick was detained, and questioned her as to the position she was in when 
she shot Mr. £. sh0 replied, ■" I was standing up, -and Mr. £. was sitting down. 
I believe I held th^ pistol in my left hand, but- i was so much agitated that f 
cannot perfectly recollect." The position^ Mr, Childron said, thus Mated,, 
corresponded ^itli'the nature of the wound. * - 

• Mr. Miller, another surgeon, w4b called; be can(irroed the statement of Mr. 
Children^ .aiul t^.t the wound had been the occasion of Mr. £.'8 death, Griggs; 
a constable, confirmed the evidence of the first witness. 

. The principal witnesses for the prosecution being examined, thoae for the pri« 
soner were called, The first was W illiam Bush, who lived at the Bull in Whiter 
chapel. His master, ordered him to put a horse in a whiskey, and drive the ladjf' 
("Miss B.) after the Southend coach. In doing tbjs, he observed and related 
to the court the behaviour of Miss B. which was so incoherent, wild, and extra<^' 
v.agant, that he deemed her insane ; when he drove slow she complained of hia 
gping too fast, and when fast, too slow. In short, he told his master on his 
rjeturn, he was glad he had got rid of his crazy passenger. 

Mr. Button, the magistjrate, prpducefT a letter delivered to him by Miss Bro- 
derick. •*'■*'" 

Ab. Morris married a sister of Miss Broderick. He stated the whole family 
to be at times deranged and insane. ■ 

Ann Minns, a clmrwo.man, who lived with Miss Broderick at Kennington, 
Elizabeth Honeyball, a servant girl, Mary JSimpson^ and -^^— Gri^, t baker at 
iCennington, all proved a strange wildness of conduct and insa^^ty^in the pri«' 
soueR They related several instances, one of which w«s, her repeatedly goin^ 
upon the public road near Kennington, and marching backwards and forwards 
with her s^rsfi^i folded like a &ol<Uer. Most people use^ to laugb at her as they 
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lady." 

The Jw>8« (Chief Bar«i MacdenaM) •nimned «p the cvifkoce, and roacton 
^ by.obMrvwg, that an the ^o\€^ if the Jary thoagbc the latent ttcdt al 
itfaogtnrn^U after a cai^valuye straggle of six '«Miith»» ha^ baM' calM imll 
OB this honrihle oceasio», ea as to overwhalai .the tenses of the anbappy yii* 
saner^ they were haimd in canscieace to dcquit hei; If, on the Other ha»4^ 
they bdierei it was okUy the prefaratoiy pangs of a aiind intent on gfattfyinf 
its- rerenge «by Ae death of its object, they nrast find her gtfilCy ; hat ihcjr 
fcarcely need be told, that shaald a doubt ranatn an their minds, cawnaa cha« 
ritf reqyured that the bakiace sbooid tarn in the prtSDner's favotv* 

The Jury comaltcd aboat two minates, and than gate their rerAct «a aliaadf 
stated, nHgmhy. 

When the verdict waa delivered, she was lifted from hn SMt^ and ipMi tba 
inost becoming demeanour curtsied to the Court and Jury. 

The Chief Baran ardaredher to be taAen caii of for tha pretcat, ualil tana 
anangcnftent eouM he fbrgied for her security. 

tURtVEa FAancvtAXs. 

Miss Broderick rrmMn^ in gaQi, much in the (ama state, not seaming to havi 
derived any great succour from her recent acquittal : she wears the miniaUira 
picture of Mr. Errington at her breast, on wbieh she often gases with the tea* 
derest affection. Hi^. family have returned her picture (which they found) by 
the same painter ; at which she expressed much surprise and concern :—the]; 
have, however, behaved towards her, under her perilous yituation^ with the most 
hudable humanity. During her trial, she jumped up with a tiew of reftiting tha 
insinuation that she went down with an hitent to shoot Mr. firrington ; but her 
tears forb4de her utterance.--6be has shice said, '* that she had only Wished to 
state .that she had engaged a bed at the Dog and Partridge, at Stiffbra, and pre« 
Tailed upon the Jandladj^i daughter to sleep frith her that night, alter her return 
from* Mr. £rringtonS«*'«»6he was exceedingly averse -to the proposal of her 
Mauds to plead her lunacy in palliation of her crime, and requested the chaplatfl 
af the prison to prevent their making any defence for her at alt. 

This unfbrtimate female, though rather short' in stature, has an interesting 
touDtenance, and is elegant and engagiag in her manners ; she is very fair, has 
light blue eyes, with brown hair of the lightest colour: she ii sotteWliat mora* 
than thirty years of age. . . . 

' The Judges, on leaving the town, directed that Miss B. should ba exaaAiaed 
befbra two roagiatfatea,. thaa the might be tafeiy remaved, under their order, to 
the place of her settleav»nt, with a particular recommendation anaeaad tharatog: 
that she might be t^kw aii possible caca oL 

ThefoHowing chtumstance happened a few days since at an tnn near York: 
a person genteely dressed and well mounted put up at this inn, where h^ dined, 
bnd after ^nishing an excellent repast, went into the yard, ordered his horse/ 
andit»db away. The innkeeper, dndiag he had not paid his reckoning, immediately' 
took a horse, rode after and overtook him ; *' I believe, Sir, you forgot to pay 
vour reckoiiing !" '< Oh, dean I believe I did,'* replied the other, and putting 
nis'hand^toliis pocket, as if iof money, instantly pulled out a pistoT, which 
he clapt to the fandlord*s br^^t, swearing he would shoot him, if ha did not 
histaritiy deliver his money. *The astonished landlord delivered his money to the 
amount of ^bout cl. and rofle bkck, not a little chagrined at tb^ issue of hi4 
pursuit. "'•■ '■;,•»«•••' 

. TWO f IHOULAU CHAa4CTEai^ 

Laltly died, in a lodging'^hduse near Gloucester, John Dunn, well known by 
Aeninne of tfac'(Md./fr#^i.lii«b .Mm. He had frequented that city upwards of 
bightaei» years. His appearance was wretched In the extreme, and his garments 
«Rorsa.than thaae worn hf a commoa beggar, which character he frequentiv as« 
lumed ; and by this means hr procured the i^reatest part -of the- necessaries* of life. 
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••€ iJlttyi yvtftfHred tbosk |^«bte to }odgt in fifier^ ^cKlftrs tf sorfed. Iff wiai 
oerer teen wit& more than a piece, or a picct and a lu&f of linen in a wretched 
imIM Of MlBr tftinMii across Ms shoulder, with which he called at eveir door; and 
iniiRt tftmtfBd a citvnf t of i S or 20 miles at a time. Hf # custom was to go tof 
Ireland six or fight times in" tife year, where It appears, by receifrts foiaid about 
him* ttet Ms triidie was so lar^, that he paid abcnre 15^ per annum for bleiichr 
itkg only. Flndirt|r his distolotion rapidly approitehln|f, he sent for a tradesman, 
m mhdti house lie htd fife<|Uen(1y tecohred donations, to him be idiscfosed hH 
Vilnd, ind toM'hlm, '^at lie was possessed of a freat dleal of cash, as well as se-> 
vfrirt pidrs of linen, in whHIl l|fs money was concealed, in a warehouse ontho 
aiiay^ In Gloucester, as well as iq some goods <haf were in the city of Chesteri 
Qhr optniftttKe packs dt the former place, in thepresenee of the g«ntlemad, who 
was accompanied by a eier^man and several others, a considerable quantity of 
f6ld inid ahftt was found, very, cufiously tied up in r^ and oFd stockings. In 
small parcels. In a variety of eofers ; iit^ whole is tiitended to be distributed 
nndtgHis p^or relations in Iteland. It appears that he never was married. ' 

Some days ago died a man, of the name of Wood, a pastrycook, or rather 
pyeman. In Bowlane. He hf^ amassed betwesp |o and 6o,oeol. by labour and 
senyri^osness, living in a garret, and performing the meanest offices of life. It 
wafthfs eustom to eat abroad, in otder to save at ijpme ; l^ut this custom was fa- 
faH to him, for he gorged so much at a neighbour's, as to stop s^l the fUncti9ns o( 
ftature^ andhfe Was actually sutfbcated with a good mieal. Two nieces, novv it^ 
dervices of alTwork, will share his fortune ; and it js a pity throu^ the want of 4 
iMrill, that a natural son^ before the ifiast« *i9tUi n^t bavt a finger in the pye, 

^ SftECTazciiy. Mf. M^Neaf, in the vicinity of Brs^^, amusing himself with 
some electgc experiments on Dr. Franklin's principles, by flying a kite near n 
^nder^cToud, suspended by a cord entwisted witii brass wire, received a shock 
9f actuajf' lightning, which struck him to t6e eart!| senseless ; through which 
means H^ fortunately let go4|)e lion-eleotrip ribbandt \ij which he held the con* 
ouctinir f prd Pfthe kite^ an^ibus providentially saved his |ife, though he was se* 
verely hurt. The buttons on the left sleeve of his coat, which fortunately were 
iheoriTy metallic substance about him, instisi^tanebusly melted; his ^oat, alon^ 
the sleeve^- sjmred in a aigzag or rather ^iral direction on the «uteide tQ his 
lAoulder, anfl bis arm, under the ooat, ii) thp ^apns diTectioflj, was livid 8I14 
(|enambed, for a considerable time. ' '. ' , 

iKoaATiTUDE.— John Aylatt Stow^, Esq. who died lately, left in bis wrfl the 
IWldwlrtgiW: .''<.'* t . . ^1 . 

** I direct my executors to Idy out the sum of live gafneas in the purchase of a 

pictiire of the viper biting the benevolent hand of the person who saved him from 

perishing in the snow, if the same can be purchased for that money ; and that 

^ey do prctsejtit it to .•..•... in order that he may contemplate ujion the 

^ same^ aqd be able to form a just fomparison, which is best and most profhabfe,* 

la gratefvU reward of past friendship and almost parental regard, or ingratitudn 

'and insolence. This I g^ye him In Uei^ of )oqo|. which I had by a former wiU. 

<nowrevokfd and burnt) given him, 7 « 

Thtparimmtni estates in Enghmd and Wales, at this time, are as follow: 

^ per annum. p^r annum. 

Z)uke of B.^dfbrfl - . 77>o6o Barl Stamford - «• 29,90% 

Puke of Northumberland 72,000 puke of Portland r t iBrOoo^ 

Hiik^'^ofDe^oh'shir^ j^ *i6,oo6 Marquis of Lansdowne - • " .S7.ooek 

Duke of Marlborough 55,000 -Marquis of fiatfa -> • 25,000. 

Duke of Norfolk - m > 54*006 'Lord Petre i- - 35,000 

Earl of Lonsdale - • 41^,000 Sir James THaey LoBg^ a4»ooo 

Earl of Buckinghamshire 45,000' Mr. Coke> Norfolk ^ 2|,oo6 

^arl Grosvenor - 44*ooo IJord Harewood - - aa,t»o 

^arl Qf Uabridge - - 41,000 Mr. Myddletoa 4 ^Q»nom 

^ir W. W, Wjnnc . 3j8,oo<it ;: 



FOR -JULY i7pjv - 

PROMOTIOKi, 

THE Rev. Mr. Hume, to IliePrc^nd of Yatcibury, in Salittarf C$JMMp 
vacant by tii« dtatb of tbe Rev. Du Jivriiigtoii ; patron* BmAmt ^ ^^^'^ 
buy. The Rev« Robert MUw#r4, to t|ie vicamgt of Broxted, near Pumnow* 
Essex. Cambridgf (^mmtngmmt -^, Jvly 7, the following Gentlemen wer* 
created Doctors in Qivtnity: Dr. Mauric.a joimton* a prebendary, of Jincolni 
Dr. Charles Brodrick, bishop. of CIon£ert; Pr. John Cieaver* rector of Nny 
Malton, and Dr. WiUian Dougla«^ OMislcr of Bene't-cQlIefe*-^ n^ndatei 
Dr. Wiuiam BaUey, siabdeaa of Lincoln and pwbcndary of St. Paul's s Dr. 0. 
Hunter of Queen's collegti and Dr. ThooM^ Parkioeony F. it S. reetorof Kef • 
worth, Leice»t9rshire» and iMTchdesoon of Huntingdon* Mr. Dmce^ Attoroer# 
of London-stnet, an»ointed Under Sheriff to John laptrap* £94. one of tit 
Sheriffs elect ; and Mr. HeyUn« Attorney* of M^ch^nt TiQrlors HaU* Undec 
Sheriff to Richard Glodt, Ssq. the oibtr Sheriff, elect. Thowas EJdec« Xs^. of 
Forneth, appointed PosUnns|er»Cenef»i of Sfiotlandf in ibe room of Robert 01i« 
pbanty £ftq. of Rossie, doofased* 



MARRIAGES, 

DRUMMOND Hcnty Mirtin* Esq. of Ltocofn^S tiin, to MIsS Cdnranda^ 
eldest daughter of Francis Edmunds* Esq. of Worsbrougk, Yorkshire. Lieut 
CoL Campbell/ of his Majesty^s 66th regiment^' to Miss lane Meux Wortley, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of the late Edward Worsley, Esq. of Gateomb- 
^ouse» in the Isle of Wight. John Dalrymple, Esq. of the |d guards, to Mist 
Johnson, eldest dangfater of the Rev. R. A. Johnson, of Kenilwortli, War- 
wfokehire. Sir John Wrottcslev, Bart of Wmttesley* in Staffordshire* to 
Lady Caroline Bennett* eldest daughter of the EnrI of Tsnkervllle. LoiH 
Charles Fitzroy, second ton to his Grace the Didtt of Grafton, to Miss Mundv^ 
eldest daughter of Edward Miller Mnndy* Esq. t>f Bhtpl^, in Deibyshire. ^ 



DEATHS. 

AT Hammersmith, in the 63d year of his age. Sir Robert Murray Keith, fC. B. ^ 
Colony of the toth Reg. of Foot, and formerly Ambassador Eztraqrdinsuy to tht 
Court of Vienna. Henry Drunmiond, Esq. banker, at Charing Cross. A 
Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire* aged 63, the Rev. William Sheffield, D. O. 
Provost of Worcester college, and Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in tha 
tJniversity of Oxford, JonatlMm Faulknor, £sq» of Havant Park, Hampshire* 
an Admiral of die Bine in his Majesty's Navy. At her house in Grosvenor- 
"Street, the Right Hon. l^t Countess Dowager of Radnor. Mr. James Craig^ 
architect, in Edinburgh, nephew of James Thomson, author of the Seasons. Kf. 
Gibraltar, William Adair, Esq. late Surgeon-General of the gaxtison thet<. 
Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart in the S4th year of his age. Sir William Mlddletox|, 
Bart Member of Parliament for the county of Northumberland. At his seat at 
Park.place, Oxfordshire, the Right Hon. Field-marshal H. H. Seymour Conway. 
At Rochester, in the 70th year of his age, Thomas Nightingale, Esq. formerly 
for many years collector of tht eoitoms In that city, collector to the Trinity- 
House, and brother to John Nightingale, Esq. banker, of Lombard street In 
the $Sth year of his age* Mf. James Fletcher, senior* formerly an eminent 
^bookseller in Oxford, bni irbo had retired from business some years. Suddenly* 
at Thruxton, ttear Andov*r, the Rev. John Harrington, D. D. Rector of tbtt 
place, and of Chalbury* Dorset* Prebendary of Salisbury, &c. Shr Francis 
Wood, Bart Dr. John Lorimer* Physician to the. British Army In the Ame- 
rican war in Florida, and examining surgeon to the East India Company. At 
Herrenhatuen* the celebrated Hanoverian botanist Erhardt, a pupil of Linnaeus. 



«'lAtOifAt l^vMsh^ttM^lfihii iSmethurst; of ^allbp^, Ifaneashlre, brewers^ 
laniei'SrMto, ofMl^l^rreinplc, Ixttidoiii ffloifey-^riveiier. George Wilson 
atM Robert B«cltti<tt»; ^f Lambeth- Hill, oAerwive Lambert Hill, London, 
tHoe iMfthiMtt. Jfiim Otdham^ • of Mancb^fer, ^rdeer. Sinlon Bates, of 
8iullltH<iro#, ' €M-atrc<t| MUMlmJt, watchmaker. Peter Bentley, of Pan-* 
ferat-Iaac/ BliikitffMry,i'Loflddi», ariason« John Jardfne, of Mary Port, in 
CiMalM«IMd» -heater; f oktt Waavar, of North Curry ^ in Somersetshire, dealer. 
Mattha# Hawkine^ ofManchcsMr^ upholsterer. Thomas Chantry, of the parish 
of BatffMrMkf irt Bomei mshi re, afchitect and huUder. Jarfies Hiseocks, of 
FnNlia tfalnvod, in SomerseMtMrei ctethiar. William Pe^rce, of Chisarick; 
ill Middlesat, cafj^emer. Joseph White the elder^' of Staines, Middlesex} 
intiholdtr* Sam. Fsltoo, «f Ciinon-street, London, scritener. Henry Web< 
ater, of Fleet atMet, London, stationer. John Swire^ of Halifax, merthant. 
Bdwartf AAfoHyapf 6lMieikiB«i«dfeinetMiHikor. Walter Ewer^ Little Love-lane, 
Aldermanbury, merchant. John Gould Read, of Trowbridlge, in Wilts, dothie^ 
Robert Parker, of Milithorp. in Wes tmorla nd, cotton-manufacturer. Joshua 
Brittan, of Spalding, in Lincoln^RTK, Itmitfeeper. Gebrg^ Turner, of Salford^ 
in Lancashire, beer-brewer. Edward Prockte/, of Sheffield-streetj Clare Mar. 
kafy taliow^haBd^r. ^ Jol^P^Uey , lof Lavenham, in Suffolk; in nholder. Jamer 
ParTj of Manchester, innkccpci^ •i^iiomas Lovett, of .3athy statuary. Thomaa 
jCo«rt, of Osfardy Bargcmaster. • James ^Taylor, of Cheapside, hardw^eman. 
Thomaa Smixh, of Park-street, firosvenor-squ^ire, "taylor. John Cole, of 
fiiidgewater^ -SoBieraeu^irc, shopkeeper. Jesejjt^ Purvass, of High-street^ 
JMarj-le**Bonrie, >tat)le-iLeeper., 'Geor;|:e Gilhaoii of Charing Cross, victualler* 
Jamae Poster Qf Nc^mgton. Gahis^way, Surreyi hosier. Edward King, of 
Cower'a Walk> .CbuEc|i-lai^o^\Wh}tieahapel, horsede<i]en Joseph Hopkins of 
Sodhvy, G4ouce&tersbrfe> oealer. Hector Applebury Cooksey, of Presteign^ 
^adivi^shke^.j^othecary. .^iepbcn, Wilson, of Wood-street^ Cheapside, silW- 
man. John Dearlor*e"th6 youngeV, of* Harrowgate, Yorkshire, cotton-manufac'« 
tWer. Thomas Robinson, of Charlotte-street, Poi'tland-place, Middlesex, yic- 
tualler. John Seamen, of Iron Gate, St. Catherine's, Middlesex, victualler^ 
James Afthtir M>'DpnneUy of Qsborn-sfreet, St.. George, Middlesex, money- 
>crivener.' HenryBiiter of Lothbury, merchant. W*illia'm Wigley, of Oxfordr 
street, hosier. Thomas Toilers, of Marlborough, Ydrkshire, cornfactof. 
Richard Smith, of Whitchurch, Sa^op, money-scrivener. David Morgan, t>f 
jLanvibjip'geJ Geneur Ctyn; Cardiganshire, dealer. Thomas Tibbs, of Chitten^ 
WiTOiue,eWij»e-merchant, John Devey, of Wolverhampton, upholder. Joseph 
•Sinspson the younger, of Birmingham^ and Henry Hatton, of Westbromwich, 
Stafrordsbire, coal-merchants. ' Henry Poole, of Wjsbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
^sonmooger. John Griffin, of Fareham, Hants, draper. Joseph Burr of Derby- 
ftreet. May-fair, horse-dealer. Wm. Davies, of Liverpool, slater. Francfs 
Wes^ of God Blanches ter, Huntingdonshire, horse-dealer, John Phillips, of 
Kenchester, Herefordshire, grazier. Matthias Deane, of Reading, Berks, 
'money^scrivener. John.^ray, of Jamaica How, Bermondsey, Surrey, lighter- 
man. John Mawe, of Bishop Hatfield, Herts, innholder.. Joseph Cawthra, of 
Yeadon, in Guisetey, Yorkshire, merchant. Benjamin Skelton, of Greenwich, 
Kent, shopkeeper. Wm. Samuel of High Hoi born, coach-master. John 
Vaughan of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, sadler. John Maurice, of Oxford -street, 
linen-draper. Francis Joseph Mackc, of Thayrc-street, Manchester-square, up- 
'holsterer. Ffancis Gilding, of Aldersgate-street, . cabinet-maker. Walter 
.Webster, of Smithfi^ld, hay and straw* salesman, James Read of Rochester, 
' Kent, money-scrivener. Wililajn Dibb the ydunger, of Otley, Yorkshire, dealer. 
Simeon Pope, of Hampstcad, in Middlesex, stockbroker. William Franci?, 
of Fenchurch-street. London^ slopseiler. Margaret James and Matthew Smitfi^ 
of Great Ryder-street, St. 'Barnes, Westminster,' hri delayer, • 
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TO OUR READERS, CORRESPONDENTS, Sec. 



/. r. R> the ingenious Author of Stanzas to Winter, has mistaken our motive for 
postponing them ; the truth is, we thought them unseasonable in the dag-^ay*. 
They are reserved for a future Number. His other Contributions, however, 
dated Aug. 2J, shall certainly appear in our next. 

. Th* Soldier* s Parting also in our next. 

<> Various other Articles are under consideration. 
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MEMOIRS OF 

EDWARD JERNINGHAM, ESQ. 

» 

THERE cannot be a more agreeable recompence to requite 
the task of the biographer than the consciousness that whik 
he is attempting to do justice to genius, he is at the same time ren- 
dering a due tribute to moral woith. This testimony^ we may ven- 
ture to affirm, has seldom been more justly apportioned than on the 
subject of our present attention, >Vho has long possessed a coiisi^ 
derable rank in the literary world, and whose private character has 
been as much esteemed by a large and noble circle of friends as hk 
ingenious labours have been admired by the public in geneial. 

Edward Jbrninoham, Esq. is a descendant from a very old and 
respectable family in the county of Norfolk, and is the younger 
brother of Sir William Jerningham, the worthy baronet who is now 
the head of that family. The seat of Sir William is Cossey HaD, 
neaf Norwich. This place was given to Sir Henry Jerningham by 
Queen Mary, on account of his very active and persevering ser* 
vices in smoothing her ascent to the throne. 

After a short residence in the English college at Douay Mr. Jer- 
ningham completed his studies at Paris, wheie he amply qualified 
himself in every classical attainment and ornamental accomplishment 
suited to his abilities and rank in life, under the tuition and care of 
the Rev. Dr^, Howard, president of the English seminary in that me« 
tropoUs. The library belonging to that house consisted chiefly <^ 
the books that were formerly in the possession of James the Second, 
the unfortunate monarch of this country. Dr. Englefield, who had 
been chaplain to the royal fugitive, presented the librae^ to th# 
seminary before mentioned. It was in these hlimble remains of the 
exiled monarch that our author commenced his acquaintance with the 
British Muse, after having possessed himself of the treasures of Greek 
and Roman literature. The works of Spenser and of Dryden, w« 
understand, were his early favourites ; from the former he imbibed 

L a 
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that air of romance so suited to the poetical character, and by tftos« 
of thelat'ter he learned to correct enthusiasm, and regulate allegory 
by the lights of common sense, and the manners of human life. 

The fate of the travelling library that belonged to the royal ivan- 
derer, suggested to Mr. Jerningham the subject of his first poetical 
effusion, which was received with such success as to induce him to 
enlist himself under the banners of the Muses. 

Soon after the establishment of the instkutic^ for ^Warding 
protection to unhappy females tempted from the paths of chastity, 
but who feel the sorrows of penitence, and are anxious to return to 
the precincts of virtue, our author published a very interesting and 
a very beautiful little poem, entitled The Magdalens, which was 
bighiy admired by all persons of taste and feeling, and which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the venerable Jonas Hanway, one of the first 
and most zealous supporters of the plan, was of very great advantage 
to the institution, in giving a spur to the benevolence of the public. 

When eur author returned to England about the year 1762, Mr. 
Gray's celebrated Elegy in a Country Cburcb-yard AttraiCted his notice, 
atid dcew from him a very pathetic and elegant parody, which he en- 
titled. The Nunnery. 

- We shall not, however, employ 6urselves in the needless task of 
taking our author through the regular progress of his graceful and 
ieoder Muse, as his productions are universally known. AU his 
•works in succession were admired by the public, and that admiration 
vas sanctioned by the approbation of the best cotemporary critics. 
iHift works altogether consist of three volumes, the last of which lately 
appeared, and* far from evincing any decline of his powers, 
bhew a bolder imagination, and, on the whole, certainly comprehends 
the best of his compositions. 

In this last volume the poeitis of Enthusiasm and the Shakspeare 
,Gallery stand pre-eminent in excellence. Our readers will doubtless 
be gratified in knowing what Mr. Burke says of the latter,' as the ad« 
•miration i)f 8uc|i a man must be valuable indeed. Adverting to the 
poem of The Shakspeare Gallery in a private letter which we have 
-had the pleasure 'of perusing, the British Cicero says of our author, 
*^ I have not for a long-time seen any thing so well finished. He has 
jcaught new^r^. by approaching in his peribelion so near to the sun of 
our poetical system." The preceding passage, which is exactly in the 
^e figurative style of Mr. Burke, is a beautiful compliment to the 
l^eat Bdtlsh poet, and a vety flattering tribute to the merit of our 
author. 

Having particularised the poem of Enthusiasm, we shall give the 
words of Dr. Parr, whose learning and judgment need no acknow^ 
iedgment in this place, on the subject : *' The genera] plan of the 
work is well formed. The imagery is striking without glare ; the 
fexture of the whole style is easy wrthout feebleness. Almost all the 
iines flow melodiously. Many of the expressions are wrougtit up 
tQjkn exc^msitxt pitch of elegance, and the debate for and against the 
claims of the En^iisiast is conducted at once with the perspicuity of 
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STgntnent and ike adimation of poetry/' ' The spirited and vigorout 
mind which this chiiiacter of the wark displays, shews how abl^ Dr. 
Parr is to decide on the subject; nor is his candour less to be 
admired for bearing this liberal testimony in favour of a cotemporaiy 
writer. 

We shall insert one more quotation in favour of our author, be* 
cause it at once does homage to his genius, and manifests the esti- ' 
matioD in which his private character is held. The following is a pas- 
sage in a letter from the late Lord Harcourt to oar author, which 
we have seen. The letter is dated, Dublin Castle, I77J* ** I^ni 
greatly obliged to you for a late instance of your regard and atten- 
tion, and for the hopes you aUow me to entertain of receiving a copy 
of your last performance. I take a real pleasure in readizie your 
works, which have e^'ery merit to recommend them; and if I am 
more than ordinarily fond of them, it proceeds from the very sincere 
esteem which I have for the author. 1 shall never forget what 
Her Majesty* so justly observed of your works, ** that she was sure 
the author was a man of worth and merit." I was struck with the 
justice and propriety of the observation." 

Since the publication of his poems, Mr. Jerningham has been 
tempted to venture into the dramatic regiotis. His tragedy of The 
Siege of Berwick, is written with great forcd ef language and poeticat 
spirit. The characters are well drawn, and the tkble is conducted 
with critical skill. His other dramatic work is a cDiliedy, entitled 
The Welch Heiress^ which exhibits a much grieat^t portion of hu^ 
inour than could be expected from a Muse so plaintive and so ele- 
gant as that which inspired the usual productions of our author. 
This comedy ialso presents an admirable portrait of the tnanners of 
higher life, in the circles of which the author has indeed been so 
much confined, that it is no wonder his comedy did not hit the 
taste of the million, from whom, after the first representation, his 
dididence prompted him to withdraw it. 

Several of Mr Jerningham's compositions have exercised the ta- 
lents of the Musician, and others have given scope to the genius of tho 
Painter, of the skill of the latter a good sp^imen may be found in 
Macklin's Gallery. 

It has been the peculiar fortune ofour author to possess the friei^d* 
ship of most of the first people in this country as to talents and rank, 
and, though moving amidst the dissipation of fashionable life, he 
has preserved a simplicity in his manners that could hardly be sup- 

£osed the growth of the present period. What was said of Ozy niaj 
t property applied to him : 

** Of manners gentle and affections mild.** 

And to him may be also applied the beautiful lines in which Popfe 
celebrates his own filial tenderness ; for Mr Jerningham, like his gre&t 

* After this favourable opinion of onr author, it must give pleasure to th« itliis« 
trious character who expressed it to hear th&t Mr. Jerningham is a freiiaeiii vi- 
sitor to his Royal Highness the iPrinct of Wales, with whom be kaa tpitnX 
times been invited to reside in the parillion at Brighton, 
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poetical predecessor, resided with his* mother till she died at a very 
advanced time of life. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure (^ 
transcribing lines so admirable and so well suited to the occasion : 

*< Oh! friend! may each domestic blifs be thine! 

** Be no unpleafinj^ melancholy mine ; 

** Me let the tepder office Jong enga^^e 

** To rock the cradle of repofing age, 

** With lenient arts extend a mothcr*s breath, 

** Make langour fmile, and fmooth the bed of death, 

" Explore the thougfht, explain the asking tyt, 

** And keep a while one parent from the sky.*' 

Our author was originally of the Roman Cathoh'c persuasion, 
but has conformed to the doctrines of our Church. That no motive 
of interest or ambition however operated in producing this change 
in his opinions is evident, for though recommended by his ta* 
lents to the first connections through life, he has never availed him- 
self of these connections, but, contented with a competency, his 
course has been principally marked by 

** Calm contemplation and poetic eafe.** 

The plaintive enthusiasm and reflective tenderness which distin« 
gnish the poetry of Mr. Jerningham cannot be better characterized 
than by the following passage from Thomson^ with which we shall 
conclude this article : 

" He comes I he comes ! in ev'ry breeze the Pow'a 

*' Of Phuosophic Melancholy comes! 

*' His near approach the sudden -starting tear» 

'* The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 

** The soften'd feature, and the beating heart, 

*' Pierc'd deep with many a virtuous pang, declare; 

** O'er all the soul his sacred influence breathes 1 

*' Inflames imagination ; thro* the breast 

** Infuses sweetest tenderness; and far 

** Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought.*' 



ON THE PRESENT STATE OP 

FREEMASONRT. 

♦iXorw^ MTDTDf. Pythagoras, 

I HEAR frequent exultations on the increase of the Craft, the flou- 
rishing state of Lodges by the acquisition of members, and the 
brilliant appearance which they exhibit in their processions, furniture, 
and operations. All this must give pleasure, undoubtedly, to every 
true lover of an institution founded on the best of principles and cal- 
culated for the best of ends, the comfort of man in this state by the 
enlargement of his powers and the exercise of his virtues, and the 
preparing him for a state of supreme felicity. . 

£ut amid all this pleasing satisfaction, the inquisitive and virtuous 
mind feels a disagreeable sensation on perceiving a proportionable 
addition of impertections. Venerating, as I most sincerely do, thi$ 



most antient and honourable Society^ I cannot at the same time shut 



ing, 
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my eyes agadnst evils which creep in among its professors, and tend 
to give some cdlour to the deep-rooted prejudices which are enter* 
tained against it. 

One of these, if not the most formidable, I shall beg leave here to 
bring forward, and that b the desii-e which seems to actuate the ge- 
neral body of enlarging the number of members. That Masonry 
itself should be universal I cheerfully allow. I wish to see its in- 
fluence operating in every clime, and among every race of men, be- 
cause wherever its footsteps are discerned, civilization assuredly will 
be seen. But this by no means calls for an universality of numbers. 

Brotherly love, relief, and truth, aie the standing characteristics 
of the order ; but if all men are masons those characteristics will be 
no more. They would be the properties of men, merely in common 
with other human properties, heightened or lessened according to the 
influence of passions and capiice. Where the numbers are select, the 
more distinction will attach to the professor of the science, the more ' 
disgrace to bis vicious course, and the more love and respect to bis 
upright conduct and conversation. 

Easiness of access to a society induces a consequent light apprehen* 
sion of its merits. 

If there are peculiar excellencies belonging to an institution ; if it 
confers a dignity, and promises privileges ; a strict attentionj cer- 
tainly, should be observed by those who belong to it to preserve its 
honours and its advantages from being prostituted. 

Is tnis strictly attended to by the administrators of those mysterious 
secrets which kings and the best of men have delighted to exercise 
themselves in ?*-t-I fear not. 

Far be it from me to sport with the nakedness of that which I re- 
vere. It is the professor, and not the science, which calls for this 
paternal animadversion. 

When a man of a li^ht and airy mind, in a sportive mood, height- 
ened by the cheerful glass, conceives the desire to become a Mason, 
is it consistent with the principles of that chaste sobriety which Ma- 
sonry inculcates, to meet his inclinations, and to receive him while 
under the influence of gaiety? His conceptions of the institution will 
naturally afterwards be in unison with the circumstances which cha- 
racterized his initiation. Again, shall every other society be obser- 
vant of the characters of such persons as offer themselves to be mem- 
bers, and even, perhaps, when moral grace or turpitude is of little 
moment to its interests, and shall we, who belong to a society refined 
in its principles, elevated in its professions, and marked with distinc- 
tions of the niobt flattering kind, be less scrupulous than those who 
are remote from such pretensions f 

When a man undistinguished by the ornament of an uniform vir- 
tue, is invested with the badge of the antient Craft, a stone is loosened 
from the edifice, and a humiliating stain is marked on the sacred veil. 
Let it appear that a difficulty impedes the entrance into the Ma* 
sonic temple ;~let it be fully manifested, that without the grace of 
moral accomplishment, a firm and virtuous industry, and the desiie 
of knowledge^ there i^ no way of obtaining an association among the 
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tons bf peace, and the deprafved mind vriU shrink back from curioaiff^ 
-under the covert of a ridicule which will do hoBOur to its object ; 
while the trnly estimable of mankind will press forward with respect-* 
fill a«lour for admission, and labour afbsrwards, with a glorious 
industry, in the support and enribeUishmentof it. 

In close connection with tdis imperfection is another, and that is, 
•the rapid mode of .elevating young members. Scarcely has the name 
of apprentice hetn given to the new-made Brother, but he is hurried, 
without a noviciate, tu another degree, and so onwards, till he can 
scarce discriminate the peculiar n>arks of each; and from the con> 
^used representation which his mind forms of the whole, it is not to 
be wondered at that his expectation is deadened, and his respect sinks 
into ii>difl[erence. 

Shall he who knows not how to handle the cbissel, be set to form 
or perfect a plan ? — All this would be ridiculous in the ordinary oc* 
^upatioris .of life; can it be. at all less so in that which professes thfi 
■^vatioft of human nature by the expansion of the mental powers ? 

What is found to be so easy and soon to be attained will lose a 
/ •proportion of its value, and will become an object i)ot of serious, but 
entirely of amusive consideration. 

Fornw^rly, to be i Freemason excited a particular observation in 
•those who were not so distinguished, and was a peculiar recommen- 
^don tothose who were. At present this does not appear to be the 
case. The number is 'so multiplied, that, like the title of esquire 
affixed to a name, it ceases, at least in itself^ to attract either curiosity 
-tr respect. 

The great philosopher from whom I have chosen a motto for these 
desultory remarks, was more cautious in the plan and conduct of that 
society which he founded. Many preparatives, and ardu^Uis ones 
too, were indispensibly necessary to procure the honour of being a 
Pythagorean. A moral strictness was the primary requisite for ini- 
tiation; a subjugation of the passions, a close and inviolable secresy, 
with an active industry, were the only recommendations to a second 
^gree ; and a mpre refined elevation of sentiment and conduct, led 
the student to the summit of philosophic mystery. All this kept up 
the spirit of generous emulation, and united it at the same time to 
the most exalted friendship ; the prize of true honour lay open to all. 
•Virtue alone was the path to it, and it was only the fault of him who 
failed that kept him from it. But the number of genuine Pythago- 
reans could not be great. Allowed ; but they were virtuous, they 
were friends, indissolubly such ; and the society was venerated be- 
cause viitue was its badge and its crown. 

I hope no Brother will take offence at these reflections. They 
were prompted by a sincere love of the Society, and a concern to 
see any of its interests injured ; and are thus thrown out in print fdr 
the serious consideration of all who are actuated by the same sen- 
timents. 

To reform is at all times honourable ; and in the concerns of a large 
Community every member should bring his .own exertion, as if the 
'Whole work depended upon his labours alone* . W. 
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HISTORY OF MASONRY, 



[^ConUnaed from p. 23,] 



THOUGH Solomon, as we have before observed, had established 
certain classes or lodges, and to each had assigned regulations, 
the salutary effects of which were evinced in the perfection of the 
work performed ; yet, not content with those effects by which his own 
fame and glory were to be extended, he also took into consideration 
the^^irr^ agreement and prosperity of the craft, and deliberated on the 
best means to secure them by a lasting cement. 

Now, brotherly love and immutable fidelity, presented themselves 
to his mind, as the most proper basis for an institution, whose aim and 
end should be to establish permanent unity among its members, and 
to render them a society, who, while tbey enjoyed the most perfect 
felicity, would be of considerable utility to mankind. And being desirous 
to transmit it under the ancient restrictions as a blessing to future ages^ 
Solomon decreed, that whenever they should assemble in their lodges 
to discourse upon and improve themselves in the arts and sciences, 
and whatever else should be deemed proper topics to encrease their 
knowledge, they should likewise instruct each other in secrecy and 
prudence, morality and good fellowship ; and for these purposes he 
established certain peculiar rules and customs to be invariably observed 
in their conversations, that their minds might be enriched by a perfect 
acquaintance with, and practice of, every moral, social and religious 
duty, lest while they were so highly honoured by being employed in 
raising a temple to the great Jehovah, they should neglect to secure 
to themselves an happy admittance into the celestial lodge, of which 
the temple was only to be a type. 

Thus did our wise Grand Master contrive a plan by mechanical 
and practical allusions, to instruct the craftsmen in principles of the 
most sublime speculative philosophy, tending to the glory of God, and 
to secure to them temporal blessings here, and eternal life hereafter ; 
as well as to unite the speculative and operative masons, thereby 
forming a two-fold advantage, from the principles of geometry and 
architecture on the one part, and the precepts of wisdom and ethics 
on the other. 

He was likewise sensible, that when this building should be com« 
pleted, the craftsmen would disperse themselves over the whole 
earth ; and being desirous to perpetuate in the most effectual manner 
the harmony and good-fellowship already established among thenT> 
and to secuieto themselves, their future pupils, and their successors, 
the honour and respect due to men whose abilities were so great, and 
would be so justly renowned, in conjunction with Hiram king of 
Tyre and Hiram Abbif, the Deputy Grand Master, he concerted a 
proper plan to accomplish his intentions ; in which it was determined. 

Wou V. M 
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that, in conformity to the practice of the original professors of the 
royal art, general distinguishing characteriscticks should be esta- 
blished for a proof of their having been fellow labourers in this glorious 
work, to descend to their successors in all future ages, who should be 
in a peculiar manner qualified to cultivate the sublime principles of 
this noble establishment ; and such were adopted and received ac- 
cordingly. With respect to the method which would be hereaflei' 
necessary for propagating the principles of the society, Solomon pur- 
sued the uniform and ancient custom, in regard to degrees of proba- 
tion and injunctions to secrecy ; which he himself had beenobliged to 
<^mply with before he gained a perfection in the rdyal art, or even 
arrived at the summit of the sciences ; therefore, though there were 
no apprentices employed in the building of the temple ; yet as the 
craftsmen were all intended to be promoted to the degree of Masters, 
after its dedication ; and as these would secure a succession, by re- 
ceiving apprentices who might themselves in due time also become 
Master Masons, it was determined, that the gradations in the science 
should consist of three distinct degrees, to each of which should be 
adapted a particular distinguishing test, which test, together with the 
explication, was accordingly settled aftid communicated to the frater- 
nity, previous to their dispersion, under a necessary and solemn in« 
junction to secrecy: and they have been most cautiously preserved, 
and transmitted down to posterity by faithful brethren^ ever since 
their emigration. Thus the center of union among Free Masons was 
firmly fixed : their cabala regulated and established ; and their prin- 
ciples directed to the excellent purposes of fheir original intention. 

The old constitutions aver, that, some short time before the con- 
secration of the temple. King Hiram came from Tyre to take a 
view of that mighty edifice, and to inspect the different parts thereof, 
in which he was accompanied by King Solomon, and the Deputy 
Grand Master Hiram Abbif ; and that after his examination, he de- 
clared the temple to, be the utmost stretch of human art ! Solomon 
here again renewed the league with Hiram, and made him a present 
of the sacred scriptures, translated into the Syriac tongue; which, it 
is said, is still extant among the Maronites, and other eastern Chris- 
tians, under the name of the old Syriac version. 

The temple of Jehovah being finished, under the auspices of the 
wisest and most glorious king of Israel, the prince of architecture, and 
Grand Master Mason of his day ; the fraternity celebrated the cape- 
stone with great joy ; but their exultations were soon checked by the 
sudden death of their dear and worthy Master Hiram Abbif; to the 
great concern of King Solomon, who, after some time allowed to the 
craft to indulge their sorrow, ordered his obsequies to be performed 
with great solemnity, and buried him in the lodge, near the temple, 
according to the ancient usages among Masons. 

After Hiram Abbif had been mourned for, the tabernacle of Moses 
.and its holy reliques being lodged in the temple, Solomon, in a ge- 
jaeral assembly, dedicated, or consecrated it by solemn prayer, sa- 
crifices^ and music, vocal and instrumental, praising Jehovah, upon 
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fixing the holy ark in its proper place, between the cherubims ; When 
Jehovah filled his own temple with a cloud of glory ! 

The invocation and prayer used by Solomon on this occasion was as 
follows : 

Standing before the altar of the Lord in the presence of all the con* 
gregation of Israel, he spread forth his hands and said: 

O Lord God of Israel ! there is no God like thee, in heaven above, oor in the 
earth beneath, who keepest covenant and shewest mercy unto thy servants, that 
iralk before thee with all their hearts. 

Thou hast kept with thy servant David my father that which thou hadst pro- 
mised him : what thou spakest with thy mouth, thou hast fulfilled with thine 
hand, as it is this day. 

Let all the people of the earth know that the Lord is God, and that there is 
none else. 

Let an the people of the earth know thy Name, and fear thee. 

Let all the people of the earth know, that I have buUt this house, and conse* 
crated it to thy name. 

But will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth ? Behold Heaven and 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee. How much less this house which 
I have built ! 

Yet have respect, O Lord my God, to the prayer which thy servant prayeth 
before thee : May thine eyes be open towards this house by day and by night, 
even toward the place of which thou hast said, " My nametball b* there,** 

And when thy servant and thy people Israel shall pray toward this house, 
hearken to their supplication ; hear thou them from Heaven thy dwelling-place ; 
and when thou hearest forgive i 

The fame of this grand edifice soon prompted the inquisitive of all 
nations to travel to Jerusalem, and survey its excellencies, as far as 
was allowed to the Gentiles ; and they soon found, that the joint 
skill of all the world came infinitely short of the Israelites, in the 
wisdom, strength, and beauty of their architecture ; when the wise 
King Solomon was Grand Master of all Masons at Jerusalem, when 
the learned King Hiram * was Grand Master at Tyre, and the inspired 
Hiram Abbif had been Master of the work : when true Masonry was 
under the immediate care and direction of Heaven ; and when the 
noble and the wise thought it an honour to be associates of the in^ 
genious craftsmen in their well-formed lodges. Accordingly the tem- 
ple of Jehovah became the just wonder of all travellers, by which, 
as by the most perfect pattern, they resolved to correct the archi- 
tecture of their own countries upon their return. 

When Solomon had accomplished this great undertaking of erect- 
ing a temple to Jehovah, for the purpose of national devotion, he 
engaged the Fraternity in carrying on other works ; viz, two palaces 
at Jerusalem for himself and his queen, the stately hall of judicature, 
with his ivory throne, and golden lions ; a royal exchange, made by 
filling up the great gulph between Mount Moriah and Mount Zion, 

* The tradition Is, that King Hiram had been Grand Master of all Masons ; 
and when the temple was finished, came to survey it before its consecration^ and 
to commune with Solomon about wisdom and art; when, finding the Great 
Architect of the Universe had inspired Solomon above all mortal men, Hiram 
very readi \y yielded the pre-emineoce to Solomon Jedidiahg i. e. the beloved of 
Cod, 

Uz 
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with strong arches, upon which many beautifbl piazzas were erected, 
with lofty colonades on each side. Between the columns a spacious 
walk led from Zion castle to the temple, whei:e men of business met; 
the house of the forest of Lebanon, built upon four rows of cedar-- 
pillarsx being a summer-chouse to retire to from the fatigue of bu- 
siness ; with a watch-tower that looked on the road to Damascus : se- 
veral cities on the road between Jerusalem and Lebanon; many store- 
houses west of the Jordan, and several store-cities east of that river, 
well fortified; and last of all Tadmor, in the deaart towards Syria \ 
one days journey fbom the Euphrates, and six from Babylon, called 
in later times by the Greeks Palmyra, with a loflty palace in it. 

All these, and many more public works, were finished in the short 
space of thirteen years after the temple, by the care of 5^0 Masters of 
works : for masonry was cultivated throughout all the ki&gdoiD of 
Israel, and many Lodges were constituted under Grand Master Solo- 
mon; who, as the old constitutions relate, annually assembled 4 
Grand Lodge at Jerusalem, to preserve the cement of the Fraternity, 
and transmit their affairs to the latest posterity. 

Even during his idolatry, this prince built some curious temples to 
Chemoch, Moloch, aud Ashtaroth, the gods of his concubines, till 
about three years before he died, when he composed his penitential 
song, the Ecclesiastes ; and dxed the true motto on all earthly glory, 
viz. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, wiibout the fear af Ooi, and Uh 
keeping of bis commands ; wbieb is tbe wboU duty of man I and died 
aged {8 years. 

Many of Solomon's Masons, before he died, began to travel; and 
carried with them their skill and taste in architecture, with the secrets 
of the Fraternity, into Syria, lesser Asia, Mesopotamia, Scythia, Assy- 
ria, Chaldaea, Media, Bactria, India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and other 
parts of great Asia and Africa ; and probably also into E urope ; though 
we have no history early enough to as&ure us as yet of the transactions 
of Greece and Italy. The tradition is, that they travelled to Hercules's 
pillars on the west, and to China on the east : and the oki constitu- 
tions affirm, that one called Ninus, who had been at the building of 
Solomon's temple, carried the art into Germany and Gaul. 
. In many places being highly esteemed, they obtained special pri^ 
viieges ; and because they taught their liberal art only to i\^ free-born, 
they were called Free Masons; constituting lodges in the places 
where they built stately piles, by the- encouragement of the great and 
wealthy, who soon requested to be accepted as Members of their 
Lodges, and Brothers of the Craft \ till by merit those free and ac-< 
cepted masons came to be Masters and Wardens. Even princes an4 
potentates became Grand Masters, each in his own dominion, in imi** 
tation ofKiftg Solomon; whose memory, as a mason, has been duly 
revered, and will b^, till architecture shall be consumed in tb^ ^nerai 
conflagration, 

(To be continued.) * 
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CHARACTER OF 

BERNARD GILPIN, 

BY GEORGE CARLETON, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 

IN I7J2. 



AS there are scarce any writings more entertaining than the lives 
of persons of distinguished characters and eminent virtue, who 
made the world the better and the happier for their having lived in it; 
so there are none more useful and instructive, or that have a more 
direct tendency to excite a generous emulation, and animate us to 
noble and virtuous pursuits. Virtue, when abstractedly considered, 
mdkes but a faint impression on the human mind ; but when it is, m 
it were, substantiated, by being exhibited in real characters, then 
every generous breast takes fire, our native sense of ingenuity i$ 
touched, and we are not only prompted but encouraged to excel. 
When the lives indeed of heroes, of mighty conquerors, and eminent 
statesmen are exposed to view, the bulk of readers, though their ad- 
miration may be raised, yet seldom reap any solid advantages from 
them, or derive any additional strength to their virtuous resolutions'; 
but when the lives of those are set before us, who have adorned the or- 
dinary stations of life by a steady and uniform pursuit of virtue, and a 
cheerful and .resolute discharge of the duties incumbent upon them, 
from their first appearance on the stage of the world till their leaving 
it ; there is scarce any thing that can have a more happy influence 
upon OUT minds, or more efectually tend to inspire resolution, and 
rouse US from that lethareic and inactive state into which the gene* 
rality of mankind are sunk. 

In the life of Bernard Gilpin, which having just met with we have 
read with uncommon pleasure, and would earnestly recommend to the 
perusal of our readers, we are presented with a character which, for ge^^ 
nuine humiiitY, native candour and ingenuity, firmness and strength of 
mind, exalted piety and extensive benevolence, is scarce inferior to 
any perhaps that can be named. This truly apostolical man had many 
difficulties to grapple with (the surest tests of virtuous principles)^ 
arising from the times wherein he lived, and the prejudices of edu- 
cation, having come into the world about the middle of the reiga of 
Henry VIII. and been brought up in the principles of Popery. But 
such was the native honesty of his disposition, such the prudence of his 
behaviour, such his application to the disfcovery of truth, such, in % 
word, the innocence, simpUcity, and beauty of his whole conduct^ 
that he surmounted all his difficulties, relinquished the absurdities 
and superstitions of that religion wherein he was educated, became 
an ornament to the protestant cause, was zealous in asserting its 
honours, and, till the close of life, shewed so warm a concern for the 
good of mankind^ and the interests of true religionj and discharged 
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the duties incumbent upon him as a clergyman with so much dili-- 
gence, fidelity, and resolution, as must render his memory venerable^ 
and transmit his name with distinguished honour to the latest po* 
sterity. 

Besides the amiaWe character which is exhibited to our view in the 
foregoing work, it has this additional recommendation, that it is 
written with great elegance and judgment. — The stile of the inge- 
nious biographer is such as is suited to his subject, easy and natural ; 
iiis reflections are few and to the purpose; in a word, the whol6 is 
■wrought up in such a manner as to render it not only a very instruc- 
tive but an entertaining performance. 

We heartily wish that we had sufficient influence with our readers, 
•and with all indeed with whom we converse, to persuade them to a 
careful perusal of this piece ; for instead of being afraid of incurring 
the imputation of a bad taste, or want of judgment, on account of 
what we have said concerning it, we are persuaded, that those who 
lead it with attention, provided they have not lost their moral sense, 
will think we have fallen short in our commendations of what it really 
deserves. — It will not be expected that we should give large extracts 
from it ; we shall therefore content ourselves with laying before our 
readers, as a specimen of the ingenious biographer's manner of 
writing, some of those observations which he has made towards the 
close of his performance, on the character of that worthy man whose 
life he has given u&. Afler mentioning his humility, his candour, 
his sincerity, his great knowledge, his uncommon skill in the art of 
managing a fortune, Sec, he proceeds as follows : 

* Thus far,* says he, ' however, he hath had many imitators. The 
principal recommendations of him, and the distinguishing part of 
jus character were, his conscientious discbarge of the duties of a cler- 
gj'man, his extensive benevolence, and his exalted piety. 

* As to the discharge of Iws function, no man could be more 
strongly influenced by what he thought the duties of it. The motives 
of convenience or present interest had no kind of weight with him# 
As the income was no part of his concern he only considered the 
office, which he thought such a charge as a man would rather dread 
than solicit ; but when Providence cdled him' to it (for what was not 
procured by any endeavours of his own he could not but ascribe to 
Providence) he accepted it, though with reluctance. — He then 
shewed, that if a sense of the importance of his office made him 
distrust his abilities, it made him most diligent in exerting them. 
As soon as ever he undertook the care of a parish, it immediately en- 
grossed his whole attention. The pleasures of life he totally relin- 
quished, even his favourite pursuits of learning. This was the more 
commendable in him, as he had always a strong inclination for retire- 
ment, and was often vic^ntly tempted to shut himself up in some 
university at home or abroad, and live there sequestered from the 
world. But his conscience corrected his inclination, as he thought 
the life of a mere recluse by no means agreeable to the active priu^ 
ciples of Christianity ; nay, the very repose to which his age laid 
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ckiin he would not indulge ; but as long as he had strength suffi- 
cient persevered in the laborious practice of such methods of instruc<« 
tion as he imagined might most benefit those under his care. Of 
popular applause he was quite regardless so far as mere reputation 
was concerned : but as the favour of the multitude was one step 
towards gaining their attention, in that light he valued it.-— He re* 
proved vice, wherever he observed it, with the utmost freedom. As 
he was contented in his station, and superior to all dependance, he 
avoided the danger of being tempted to any unbecoming compliance; 
and whether he reproved in public or private, his unblameable life, 
and the seriousness with which he spoke, gave an irresistible weight 
to what he said. — He studied the low capacities of the people among 
whom he lived, and knew how to adapt his argruments to their appre* 
hensions. Hence the effects that his preaching had upon them are 
said to have been often very surprising. In particular it is related, 
that as he was once recommending honesty in a part of the country 
notoriously addicted to thieving, a man, struck with the warmth and 
earnestness with which he spoke, stood up in the midst of a large 
congregation, and freely confessed his dishonesty, and how heartily 
he repented of it. 

* With regard to his beneroleiKe, never certainly had any man more 
disinterested views, or made the common good more the study of iii» 
life, which was indeed the best comment upon the great Christiaa 
principle of universal charity. He called nothing his own ; there was 
nothing he could not readily part with for the service of others. In 
his charitable distributions he had no measure but the bounds of his 
income, of which the least portion was always laid out on himself.-— 
Nor did he give as if he was granting a favour, but as if he was 
paying a debt ; all obsequious service the generosity of his heart dis- 
dained. — He was the more particularly careful to give away in his 
lifetime whatever he could save for the poor, as he had often seen 
and regretted the abuse of posthumous charities. // is my design at 
my departure (says he, writing to a friend) to leave no more behind 
me than to bury me and pay my debts. What Httle he did leave he 
left wholly to the poor,»deductitig a few slight tokens of remembrance 
that he bequeathed to his friends. How vain it was for those who 
were not in real want to expect any thing from him, he plainly 
shewed by his own behaviour; for when a legacy was left him, he 
returned it to such of the relations, of the legatee as stood in most 
need of it. Such instances of benevolence gained him the title of 
The Father of the Poor, and made his memory revered long after- 
wards in the country where he lived. But no part of his character 
was more conspicuous than his piety. It hath been largely shewn 
with what temper, sincerity, and earnestness, he examined the con^ 
troverted points of religion, and settled his own persuasion. He 
thought religion his principal concern ; and of course made the at- 
tainment of just notions in it his principal study. To what was 
matter of mere speculation he paid no regard ; such opinions as in- 
fluenced practice he thought only concerned him* He knew (lo 
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Other end of religion but a holy Hfe, and therefore, in all his ^iqairies 
mbout it, he considered himself as looking after truths which were to 
Influence his future conduct, and make him a better man. Ac* 
cordingly, when his religious persuasion was once settled, he made 
the doctrines he embraced the invariable rule of his life; all his 
moral virtues became Christian ones, were formed upon such motives, 
and respected such ends as Christianity recommended. It was his 
daily care to conform himself to the will of God, upon whose pro- 
vidence he absolutely depended in all conditions of life ; resigned, 
easy, and cheerful, under whatsoever commonly reputed misfortunes 
he might meet with. He had some peculiar, though, it may be, just 
notions with regard to a particular providence. He thought all mis^ 
fortunes which our own indiscretions did not immediately draw upon 
us were sent directly from God, to .bring us to a sense of our mis- 
behaviour, and quicken us in a virtuous course ; accordingly, at such 
times, he used with more than ordinary attention to examine his past 
conduct, and endeavour to find out in what point of duty he had been 
defective. 

* * To the opinions of others, however different from his own, he 
was most indulgent. He thought moderation one of the most ge- 
nuine effects of true piety. It hath 'already appeared, from his in- 
tercourse with the dissenters, how great an enemy he was to all in*' 
tderant principles ; how wrong he thought it on one hand to oppose 
an established church, and on the other to molest a quiet separatist. 

* His life was wholly guided by a conscience the most religiously 
scrupulous.— I cannot forbear inserting an instance of its extreme 
sensibility, though it may be thought perhaps rather superstitious. — • 
He had behaved in some particular, with regard to his parish, in a 
manner which gave him great concern. His conscience was so much 
alarmed at what he had done, that nothing he could alledge to him- 
self in excuse, was able to make him easy. At length he determined 
to lay open the whole case before the Bishop of Durham, his dio- 
cesan, and to surrender up his living, or submit to any censure which 
the bishop might think his fault deserved. Without thus bringing 
himself to justice, he said, he never could have recovered his peace 
of mind. 

* Such was the life and character of this excellent man. A conduct 
so agreeable to the strictest rules of morality and religion, gained 
him among his cotemporaries the title of Tbe Northern Apostle ; and 
indeed the parallel was striking-'-*-his qiiitting the corrupt doctrines 
in the utmost reverence of which he had been educated ; the perse- 
cutions he met with for the sake of his integrity; the danger he often 
ran of martyrdom ; his contempt of the world ; his unwearied appli- 
cation to the business of his calling ; and the boldness and freedom 
with which he reproved the guilty, whatever their fortunes or stations 
were ; might justly characterise him a truly apostolical person. 

* Viewed with such a life, how mean and contemptible do the idle 
amusements of the great appear P How trifling that uninterrupted 
succession of serious £)Jly which engages so great a part of mankind ; 
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crowding into so small 41 conppsss each real^ concerp of .life ! How 
muoh more npbly doth that person act, who, unmoved by all that the 
world calls great aod happv* can separate appearances from realities^ 
atteoiiiag only to what is just and right; who, not. content with the 
cJoset-attainment of speculative virtue, maintains each worthy reso- 
lution that he forms ; perseveijng steadily, Jike this good man, in the 
conscientious discharge of the diijties of that st^tJL9nj whatever it isj in 
which Providence hath placed him !' . ' ' 



THE KHALIF AND HJS VISIER, 

AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 
BY WILLIAM BELOE, F. S. A. 

IT is very well known throughout the East, that Haroon al Rashe^il; 
Khalif of Bagdaty accompanied by Qiafar,.his favourite visier> fre«> 
^uently walked through the streets and suburbs of the city by night 
in disguise. Thus he became acquainted with, and .\^as aol^ to cor« 
rect various irregularities, which would have escaped the Vigilance of 
his inferior officers of justice. 

One evening the light of the moon enabled him to discover betieath 
a portico three men, whose dress and appearance bespoke them to be 
of middle rank> in close and serious conference. He approached 
them without being perceived, and heard them niakfng the bittern^ 
exclamations against their evil, fortunes, which each, speaking of him- 
self, declared to be without parallel. *^ Can any Mussulman/'' s^id 
the first, ** be so great a wretch as I am ? May the prophet never 
again favour his chosen tribe, if from, mornipg till night lam not the 
victim of sorrow and disquietude. I have a neighbour who^e only 
study is to perplex me in my dealings, to injure me in my reputation 
and property, and whom Alia seems to have inspired with extraor- 
dinary vigour of mind and body^ for no other purposes than to coun- 
teract my prospects of interest, and designs of pleasure." — " Ah," 
said the ^second, <^ your condition is indeed pitiable, but how much 
more so is mine ? Your days alone are distressing to you ; at night 
you can .recline on your pillow, and find consolation in grateful 
slumber, forgetting your perplexities, your neighbour, and yourself; 
h on the contrary, have no interval of peace ; iny days are harrassing^ 
and my nights worse. Alas ! I have a wife who eternally torments 
me; at my business, my meals, nay, even in my bed, her presence 
disturbs, and her tongue wounds me; I live in incessant irritation^ 
and have no hope of tranquillity but in death."— *^ Well," said the 
third, " I have patiently liste;ied to you both, but am still convinced, 
that my Causes of affliction are still more aggravating than either or 
than both of yours. I have an extravagant, profligate, worthless son; 
in spite of lemonstrance or punishment I have beheld him advance 

Voji, V. N 
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progressively from vice to vice, till I now see him a disgrace to 
human nature, and every hour am expecting that the vengeance of 
Mahomet, or the laws of our country, will tremendously Overtake 
him." On this the three complainers bade each other adieu, and se- 
parated for the evening. 

" Giafar," said the Khalif to his favourite, •* be it your care to find 
out who these three rten are, and see that they attend my pleasure in 
full divan to-morrow." Giafar obeyed his master; and the thi^e 
tremblinj^Moalems w^re conducted by the guards to the seraglio^ 
where ^ach, though ignorant of his imputed crime, expected to lose his 
head, or at least to have the bastinado. When the divan assembled, and 
the Khalif on his throne was surrounded by the imams, the emeers, 
and the grandees. of his court, with a loud voice he commanded the 
three miserables to be brought forth. '' Friend," said Haroon al 
Rasheed to the first, " it seehis thou saycst of thyself, that thy con- 
dition is eminently unfortunate ; relate the causes of thy griefs to the 
wise men whom thou seest here before me." The man at first was 
inclined to equivocate, but the visier pointing to the executioner, and 
affirming that the Khalif had overheard part of their discourse, he 
declared that he indeed was of all men the most miserable, inasmuch 
as a wicked neighbour continually persecuted him. As soon as he 
Tiad finished his narrative — " Take that fellow," said the Khalif in an 
angry tone to his attendants, and give him five hundred bastinadoes.'' 
The imams, the emeers, and the grandees of the court, looked at each 
other in astonishment, but said nothing. The Khalif, whose com- 
posure was not in the least disturbed, called for the second mise- 
rable : " Well, friend," exclaimed Haroon al Rasheed, " and what 
sayest thou f Thou art also, it appeareth, one whom Mahomet refuses 
to smile upon." The man having witnessed his neighbour's pu- 
nishment knew not how to act, and would willingly have held his 
peace ; but being urged in a commanding voice, and fearing that 
even worse than the bastinado would attend his obstinacy, acknow- 
ledged with a faltering voice, that his evil genius, in the shape of a 
^ termagi^nt wife, made his days and nights insupportably vexatious. 
** Take that fellow," said the Khalif to his officers, ** and give him 
instantly five hundred bastinadoes." The imams, the emeers, and 
the grandees of the court, a second time* looked at each other in asto- 
nishment, but preserved the strictest silence. At the command of 
the Khalif the third roan stood forth. " Mussulman," said Haroon 
al Rasheed, in somewhat of a less intimidating tone, ^< let me hear 
thy tale of sorrow." *' Commander of the faithful," said the man, 
'' I perceive that thou already knowest the sorrows which oppress 
, my heart ; nevertheless, at thy command, and without hesitation, I 
repeat in the hearing of the court, that a profligate son has been the 
disgrace gf my manhood, and is now the torment of my age." " Take 
that honest fellow," said the Khalif, " and immediately give him a 
thousand sequins." A third time did the imams, the emeers, and the 
.grandees of the court, look at each other with astonishment, without 
venturing to enquire the reason of the Khalif 's most extraordinary- 
decision. 
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Haroon al Rasheed, after looking upon them some time with 
complacency, rose from his. throne, and thus expressed himself: 
^ Moslems, the judgment which 1 have this day pronounced, appears 
to home of you harsh and severe, and to all of you inexplicable ; hear 
then my motives, and confess the justice and beneficence of your 
prince. There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet—shall 
Moslems indulge in bitter exclamations against Alia, for inconve- 
nience and trouble which their own exertions can remove ? Shall 
our holy prophet be wearied with tears and lamentations, which are 
only occasioned by his servants' indolence and pusillanimity ? The 
first man whose case I heard, and whom I punished as he deserved^ 
impeached the goodness of providence, and the justice of my govern- 
ment also, for an evil which he himself could have effectually re- 
moved. He had a bad and unjust neighbour — granted-^— but was it 
not in his power to have changed his residence, and to have followed 
his occupation as a merchant in some other place ? The second^ also, 
was alike intemperate in his complaints — but why arraign Alia, or his 
prophet, when he himself possessed the remedy of his suffering P He 
had a bad. and worthless wife — but could he not have gone with her 
immediately to the cadi, given her a writing-ordivorce, and sent her 
away ? As to the third man, consult your own hearts, and confess 
my justice.-*-From an ungracious child who can fly? From that 
sorrow, what change of place, or what decision of law can preserve 
us ? it follows us abroad, it wounds us in solitude, it disturbs our 
meals, and haunts our pillows. In this case pity is the slightest boon 
we can bestow, and liberality is no more than justice." 

The imams, the emeers, and the grandees of the court, were no 
longer astonished, but confessed aloud the wisdom of the Khalif. 



ANECDOTES OF 

HENRI DUC DE MONTMORENCL 

from SxwASo's '' Anecdotes of some Distmguisbed Persofts," (^c.jusi 

* fublisbed, 

AS this illustrious nobleman was one day playing at hazard, he 
won a considerable sum of money. A genUeman standing 
near him said to his friend, ** That now is a sum which would make 
a gentleman's fortune." "Would it so, Sir.^" replied the duke; 
" take it then, I only wish that it were more." 

As the duke was walking one day in the fields near Thoulouse with 
another nobleman, their discourse turned upon the happiness of men 
in diflferent situations ; and whether those were most to be envied who 
were in eminent, or those who were in low situations of life. " Ho!" 
says the duke, on observing three or four peasants, who were making 

. N2 
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tlieir frugal meal uiider a'trt«, *' these men shall set^ the poinf for 
lis." He comes up to them, and acco^ing them in his usual gracioi»» 
manner, says, ** My friends, are you happy ? pray teii me." Three 
erf them told him, ** that confining their happine&s to a few acres which 
they had received from their ancestors, they desired nothing farther.'* 
iTtie fourth said, " that all that he wished was to he able toregaan the 
possession of a part of his patrimony, which had passed into other 
hands by the misfortunes of some of his family." " Well, then, my 
friend, if you had it again, you think that you should be happy ^" 
*' As happy^ my lord duke, 1 think, as a man can possibly be in this 
worfd*" •* What would it cost you to recover it ?" " Two thou* 
sand livres^ Sir." '< Well, then," said the duke, turning to one of 
his attendants, ''present him with the money, that I may say I have 
had the satisfaction to-day of making one person happy." 
' St. Preuil, who headed the troop which took the duke prisoner afler 
the battle tX Castelnadauri, fell at the feet of his sovereign, to re<|ues€ 
the life of his illustrious captive. Richelieu, who was present whilst 
he was thus forcibly imploring the clemency of Louis, cried out^ 
^' St. Preuil, if his majesty were to treat you as you deserve^ he would 
lay your head at your heels *." 

Montmorenci, when brought to his trial at Thoulouse, was, con<« 
trary to the custom observed with state-prisoners in Prance, placed 
tipon a stool on a level with the tourt. When the judges delivered 
their opinions respecting the sentence that was to take place upon this 
distinguished culprit, the first to whom the president applied, gave 
his opinion for death, the dreadful but the weU*deserved punishment 
tf him who appears in arms against his sovereign. The rest, one by 
one, rose frdm their seats, uncoveKd theip heads, but said nothings; 
too plainly shewing, by their mournful silence, the cruel necessity 
they were under to dispense the ligid sentence of the law, however 
at variance with their wishes and their affections. 

The Chancellor Seguier, Richelieu's meanest minion, and who 
had been brought up by the father of the duke, presided at this tri-« 
bunal (as' it is said) at his own particular desire. On hts-a^ing the 
duke in the usual forms of French criminal procedure, " What was 
Ills name ?" the duke replied, " I am sure, Sir, you ought to know 
it, who have so long eaten thje bread of our house." 

The duke appeared much affected when he was asked whether he 
had any children ; with respect to every thine else, he made his an^ 
swers as short as possible. He not only admitted the facts of which 
he was accused, but confessed several charges that were not brought 
against him, *in hopes to save the lives of those who had followed 
him in his fatal expedition. When he was asked, whether the Duke 
of Orleans, his sovereign's btothef, had not prevailed upon him ta 
take up arms against their rnutual sovereign, he ir^plied, "that he 
/^d not pretend to lay any blame upon him*, but that it was his ac- 

• The cardinal never forgave St. Preuil for telling his friends, " that if he had 
faie'vn fhst the duke was to have perished OQ 4 ^caffbld, he woidd have biowi^ 
his brains 7>ut when he took him prisoner/^ 
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enrsed ietdny wUcli bai pracifiilafed him into so great A tnme ;" yet 
ke always protested* in the most «olemn maooeo that be had oot tfate 
least intention to aflfect the government of the country. 

The duke, soonafkrhe had undergone- his wterrogatpryy begged 
to be perodtted to r^ire for a moment, 'When, addressing the tribu*- 
nal with a most respectful bow, he said» ** Oentleraen, 1 hod nwNij 
fbrgi^ten to tell you, that when M. Guillemot was confiroated with 
me, I accused lum of hairing counterfeited my seal. I was theo 
gieady agitated. I now completely discharge him from the accusa* 
tion which I made against him in that situation. He is an hooest manw 
I signed with my own hand the agreement with the States of Laib- 
^edoc." 

Soon afjter the condemnation of the duke, the king sent for his mafr 
shal's staff and his c<rilar (^ the Order of the Holy Ghost* These dis- 
tii^uished marks of the sovereign's favour, and of the duke's merits 
were Jbrougfat to Louis as he was playing at chess. The Duke df 
Liancour^ and all the persons of rank who were ia the room y/iA 
I^uis, men add women, burst into tears. " Sire," said M* de Chaiv- 
lus, who was sent to the duke by the king, <' behold the collar of the 
order and die marshal's stafi^ which I present you on the part of tlie 
unfortunate Due de Montmorenci. He has given meindurge. Sir, 
to assure your majesty, that he dies under the deepest impression of 
sorrow &r having offended you ; and that so far from complaining of 
the sentence by which he is condemned to die, he thinks it bears no 
proportion to the enormity of the crime of which he has been guilty.'* 
Having said this, M. de Charlus fell at the knees of the king, and 
taking hold of theni tvith both his hands, and bursting into tears, said^ 
**^ Ah Sire, ah ^re, pardon M. de Moatmoreoci ! his ancestors have 
been such good servants to your predecessors ! Pardon him, Sire I 
pardon him!" At this instant, every person that was in the room 
^and it happened to be extremely crowded), men and women, as if 
impressed with one instantaneous impulse, fell upon their knees, cr^ 
Sng, ^ Sire, for'God's sake, pardon M. de Montmorenci !" Louis^ 
^t this dreadful and affecting scene, appeared totally unmoved. '^No," 
said he, raising his voice, '^M. de Montmorenci must not be par- 
doned. There cannot possibly be any pardon for him. You ought 
Xiot to be sorry to see a person die, who has so well deserved to die as 
M. de Montmorenci The cmly favour that 1 can grant him, is, that 
the executioner shall not tie his hands, and that he shall only behead 
him." 

\^en this was told to the duke, his surgeon (M. de Lucante), who 
came to him to cut off his hair to prepare him for his execution, fell 
into a swoon by the side of his master. '^ Ah, poor Lucante," said the 
du)ce; '^you, who whilst I was in prison so firmly exhorted, me %o 
receive all my sufferings as coming from the hands of him who made 
me — you, I see, are more afflicted than myself! Comfort yourself; 
let me embrace you, and take nw last farewell of you.'* Then turn- 
ing to his confessor^ he said, *^ 1 9m ready to go to the scafibld/' 
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The scaflMd was erected in an inner court of the town>hoQse of 
. Thoulouse, in which the duke was confined. In passing to it, he 
observed the statue of Henry the Fourth, which stood in the middle 
cf the area ; the statue of a monarch who had been in some measure 
indebted to the duke's father for the crown of France. He stopped 
•one minutes, and looked at it very attentively, reflecting, per^ps, 
OB the ingratitude and cruelty of the king his son. His confessor, 
who was beside him, asked him what was the matter, and whether 
he wanted any thing. ^ No, no^ my good father," replied the il* 
lostrious criminal, ** I was merely looking at the statue of Henry the 
Fourth. He was a great and a noble-minded prince. I had .the ho* 
nour to be his godson. Let us go on." Then pointing to the scaf-. 
Mdy he added, ** That is my only road to Heaven." 

As soon as he came upon the scaffold, he saluted the commanding 
officer, and all the persons present, more particularly the town* 
cnards, who had orders to attend this melancholy ceremony in the 
tfress they wore on solemn occasions. He intreated them all to bear 
their testimony to his sovereign, that he died his most obedient sub- 
ject, and penetrated with the deepest contrition at having offended 
him. He then placed himself upon the block, and having committed 
his soul into the hands of the Author of his being, received the fatal 
blow. The blood flew out upon the walls of the area ; and such is 
atiil the veneration of the people of Thoulouse for the memory of M* 
de Montmorenci, that a few years ago they afl&cted, with tears in 
their eyes, to shew the marks of it upon the walls of the court *. 

Thus, by the hands of the executioner, and as a public spectacle 
on a scaffold, perished Henri Due de Montmorenci, a nobleman 
highly distinguished for the splendid virtoes of munificence and of 
courage, of no incompetent parts and understanding, a Peer and 
Marsluil of France, Knight of the venerable Order of the Holy Ghost, 
and the first Christian Baron of Europe : qualities and titles which 
would have pleaded very strongly in ^vour of the life of him who 
possessed them, had* he not diminished their power, and destroyed 
their influence, by committing treason against the executive govern- 
inent of his country ; the greatest crime which a subject can commit ; 
in itself but too apt to contain all other crimes, and in its own perni- 
cious germ to inclose the seeds of rapine, devastatioo, and murder ; 
the dissolution of all order, and the destruction of civil society. 



* The surgeoas having opened the body to embalm it, found five musquet balls 
within it. They remarked, that of the seventeen wounds which he had received 
at the battle of Castelnadauri, not one was mortal. Soon after the duke was 
taken prisoner, his surgeon offered to dress, them. '* Oh ! no, my good friendj'* 
•aid be, ''is is by do means necessary ; one m§rt will soon cure them alL" 



^ 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES 

OF 

GRATITUDE. 



(From Watkins's Travels,) 

LORENZO MUSATA, a native of Catania, in Sicily, was in the 
year 1774 taken in a Maltese ship by an Algerine corsair., ' 
When the prize was carried into port, he was sold to a Turkish of- 
ficer, who treated him with all the severity that the unfeeling disposi- 
tion of a barbarian, rendered intolerant by bigotry, could inflict. It 
happened fortunately for the Sicilian, that his master's son Fezttiahf 
(about ten years old) became extremely fond of him ; and, by num* 
berless little offices of kindness, alleviated his slavery. Lorenzo, in 
consequence, became as much attached to the boy, as the boy was to 
him ; so that they were seldom separated from each other. One day, 
as Fezulah (being then sixteen) was bathing in the sea, the current 
carried him off; and he certainly would have perished, had not Lo- 
renzo plunged in and saved him, at the hazard of his life. His af^ 
lection was now .heightened by gratitude, and he frequently inter- 
ceded with his father for his deliverer's emancipation, but in vain« 
Lorenzo of^en sighed /or his country, and Fezulah determined that 
he should return there. With this resolution, he one night conveyed 
him on board an English merchant-ship that lay off Algiers ; -and 
having embraced him in tears, retired with all that exquisite glow of 
pleasure and self-approbation which virtue feels in acting with gra- 
titude and generosity. The Sicilian returned to his country, where 
he found that a relation had bequeathed him a small tenement ; upon 
wflich he settled, and enjoyed the sweets of competency and repose, 
rendered infinitely more grateful, than they otherwise would have 
been, by the remembrance of his past slavery. At length, growing 
tired of a sedentary life, he accompanied his kinsman, a master of a 
vessel, to Genga. On landing in the D'arsena, he heard a voice cry 
out — ' Oh, my friend, my Lorenzo,' and instantly found himself in , 
the arms of Fezulah. He was at first lost in surprise and joy ; but 
how rapid was the transition to grief, when he perceived by his chains 
that Fezulah was a slave I— 'He had been taken by a Genoese galley, 
on his voyage to Aleppo. You have already seen that the ruling 
passions of Lorenzo's breast were generosity and gratitude ! and ta 
these he now determined to sacrifice every other consideration. . Ha- 
ving divided his purse with his former companion, he took his leave^ 
telling him he should be again at Genoa within two months. And so 
he was. He returned to Sicily; sold his little tenement, though to 
great disadvantage, and with the money ransomed his friend, whop 
be sent' back to his country. Fezulah has lately visited Lorenzo at 
Catania, where they now are, and has not only purchased for him his 
estate, but considerably enriched him. 
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These actions might l>y some, who have more prudence than phi- 
Janthrophy, be deemed enthusiastic; I must, however, consider 
them as genuine virtue, and am only sprry I cannot be an associate 
in the friendship of Fezuhh and Lorenzo. 



EXTRACTS 

FROM A CURIOUS MANUSCRIPT, 

CONTAINING DIRECTIONS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OP 

HENRY VIIL 



TTTIS Highnesses baker shall not put alums in the bread, or mix ry«y 
JkjL oaten, or bean flour, with the same; and if detectad^ he shall 
be put in the stocks. 

His Highness's attendants are not to steal any locks or keys, .tables, 
forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of noblemen's or gentle- 
men's houses, where he goes to visit* 

^ Master-cooks shall not employ such scullions as go about aakedy oi 
lie all night on the ground before the kitchen fire. 

No d^ to be kept in the court, but only a few spaniels for the 
hdies. 

Dinners to be at ten, and suppers at four.- 

The officers of his privy' chamber shall be loving together; no 
grudging or grumbling, nor talking of the king's pastime. 

The King's barber is enjoined to be cleanly, not to frequent the 
company of misguided women, for fear of danger lo the king's royal 
person. 

^ There shall be no romping with the maids on the staircase, by which 
dishes and other things are often broken ! ! ** * 

Care shall be taken of the pewter spoons, and that the wooden 
ones used in the kitchen be not broken or stolen. 

The pages shall not interrupt the kitchen-maids ; and he that gets 
one of tnem with child, shall pay a fine of two* marks to his Highoess', 
and have bis allowance of beer withheld for a month. 

The grooms shall not steal his Highness's straw for beds, sufficient 
being allowed for them. 

Coal only tp be allowed to the King's, Queen's, and Lady M-ary's 
chambers. 
' The brewers not to put any brimstone in the ale* 

^ Among the fishes for the table is mentioned the porpoise ; if too 
big for a horse-load, an extra allowance to purveyor. 

Twenty-four loaves a day allowed for his Highness's grey-hounds! 

Ordered — That all noblemen and gentlemen, at the end of the 
sessions of the parliament, depart to their several counties, on pain 
of the royal. displeasure ! ! 
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THE PiLLOW. 
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WHAT a ddicious balrti is diffused over the whole frame when 
the candle is extinguished, and the head on the pillow ! If, o» 
a strict scrutiny of the soul, we camnot discover any thing which 
could /oi^Rd our fellow creature^ then sleep is almost a celestiid 
reverie. 

It is nevdr so delicious, or so tranquil, as after a day on which 
We have performed some good act, or when we are conscious of 
having spent it in some useful ot* substantial emplo3^ment. 

The instant the head is laid on the pillow, is that in which con- 
science delivers its decrees. If it has conceived any evil design^ 
it is surrounded with thorns ; the softest down is hard under the 
restless head of the wicked. In order to be happy, a roan must bd 
cm good terms with his pillow ; for the nightly reproaches it caa 
make must be heard. 

The conversation of the pilloW with die placeman, the man of the 
Wortd, flie iiKriguer, the satirical author, would be very poignant. 
What a number of secret discoveries I And what might not the 
pillows of kings and ministers tell us ! 

It is at this moment that truth speaks ; for conscience, when we 
ane inclined to listen to it, will tell us pretty nearly what we are. 

Nero's father used to say, / kncro) Agrippina, t know myself; 1b€ 
ibild sbe vfill brnig forth tmtst be a monster. 

We must be happy or miserable at night by recollection. Memory 
recalls our faults and negligences, and this should put us in a method 
to avoid them ; for they will not lose.sight of us, they will banish sleep 
from our eyes, they will intrude in our dreams, they will fatigue us, 
in order to teach us that there is neither repose nor happiness but ia 
the harmony of an upright conduct, and in the exercise of charity. 

Others guess at us, but ourselves only can see ourselves ; we only 
know what we really are. Do not abide by tbe judgment of men, saya 
Montaigne, abide by your own. 

Tbe pillow gives us notice of what we are to do the following d^ : 
ke who knows how to consult his pillow will probably receive friendly 
admonition. If the head repels it, it is a charitable warning ; but if 
it quietly reposes on it, a man may proceed in his intended design. 

Happy is he who can say, when he lies down— No man can re- 
proach me with his affliction, his misfortune, or his captivity; I have 
not injured the reputation of any one; I have paid due res;pect to the 
property of others, the certain pledge of the repose of families; .and 
the labourer's hire has never remained in my hands at sun-setting, 
according to the expression in Scripture. Those testimonies of con* 
science, those internal enjoyments of soul, give a delicious repose, 
ind a still more delicious awaking. 

The literary work we can again read over, when reclined on the 
pillow, a long time after its composition, is not to be despised, Th« 

Vol. V, O 
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mind is ib the same situation as at the time of writing, but sees itself 
much better, and can judge* 

If a man has lived in harmony, peace, and good order, he is pleased 
at the reflection ; whatever has been dictated by a momentary im- 
pulse appears wretched and puerile ; but if he is so fortunate to have 
sacrificed revenge, the writing is consolatory and pleasing; one 
readily forgives himself the errors he is only to blush for before the 
Muses. The author who has been good at one time will be so again ; 
he does not feel die uneasiness that awaits him whose work;, stuiied 
with every degree of malice, has torn hi^ adversary in pieces with 
telentless ridicule. 

The satirist and the misanthrope will never read over their most 
approved a^d applauded works with the same pleasure as the virtuous 
jnan will taste m reviving works which criticism may doubtless re- 
prehend, but which sound morality will not be ashamed to own. 

The clock strikes twelve ! Awful hour ! Night, depriving me of 
the sight of the earth, seems to put me in'possession of the heavens. 
Those millions of suns and worlds which the Eternal has strewed 
Wi|h such profusion, give man the oppprtunity of observing the im- 
Jnutable laws by which they are governed. 

It is to night that the Cassinis and the Galileos are indebted for their 
greatest discoveries. And thy vigilant eye, indefatigable Herscfael, 
meets the comet which would pass triiperceived by a heedless world* 

All privileged beings, who cultivate their minds, watch more or 
less ; the silence and tranquillity of the night are favourable to their 
meditations, and supply the place of the voluntary darkness to which 
the Greek savages formerly condemned themselves for the discovery 
of truth. 

Night is the common benefactress of every thing that breathes ; it 
is during her r^ign that the greatest share of Happiness is spread over 
the earth ; violent passions are lulled, the human race are relieved 
from labour ; the prisoner, loaded with the fetters of despotism, Hits 
far from his dungeon, and accuses his tyrant before assembled worlds. 
The inequality amongst men has, in a manner, ceased ; voluptuous- 
ness, with its charmsi enraptures the young married pair, and repairs 
the devastations of war. L£ M< 



BON MOT. 



A GENTLEMAN who resides in St. James's-street, happening 
to spend the evening in the city among some friends, was re- 
quested, in his turn, to favour the company with a song; he politely 
declined singing, alleging that he was so indifferent a performer in that 
Way, that any attempt of his would rather disgust than entertain. 
One of the company, however, observed that he had a very good 
voice, and that he had frequently had the pleasure of hearijig him 
sing. " That may be," resumed the other (wishing to get excused), 
hvLX'ds I -am not ^ freeman, I have no voice in Ibc city J* 
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' THE STAGK 

Bt JOHN TAYLOR, ESft. 

Continued from p, 26* 



A MIRTHFUL mischief sportiog in her air, 
/^L Lo ! Abington, Thalia's fav nte care, 
Design'd the path of higher life to tread. 
To nature faitnful> and by genius led. 
With arch vivacity, the comic throne 
She claims, and shines with lustre all her own. 

Where affectation's flippant airs are seen**— 
The mincing accent, and ^e study'd mien. 
Where art prevails o'er nature's simple grace. 
And fashion's whims preside in reason's place. 
The coldest critic must with pleasure view. 
And own each portrait spirited and true. 

In scenes where sharp sarcastic strokes appear^ 
With satire's keenest barb she points the sneer ; 
Thus when gay Millamant with bant'ring vein 
Marwood insults in pity's galling strain, 
Th* ironic ^one such stinging force conveys. 
That CoNGREVE scarcely merits higher praise. 

But though she thus can charm the critic sight 
In parts affected, sprightly, and polite. 
The wild sirtiplicity of hoyden youth 
She paints with all the glowing tints i)f truth. 

The muse who knows that Hartley coujd pontroul 
And sooth to sympathy the sternest soul. 
Can ne'er forgetful of her worth remain, 
But seeks her name to decorate the strain* 

In Rowe's fine portrait of submissive woe. 
That contrite yields to fate*s relentless blow. 
The wretched victim of a lawless flame. 
By pow'rs harsh nmidtte doom'd to public shame, • 
What eye to Hartley could a tear deny ? 
What breast so hard that could refuse a sigh ? 

Urg'd by the noblest glow of filial fire. 
When poor Cordelia seeks her iryur'd sire—* 
Or warm with conscious honour's purest aim. 
When Desdcmona vindicates her fame. 
Her plaintive strains would make a stoic feel. 
Such magic graces o'er the bosom steal. 

Again, sweet exile, grace a drooping stage. 
Again with nature's loveliest charms engage. 
Lo ! Crawford wanders to another thme. 
And Yates too soon must feel the stealth of time , 
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Then shall we own the triumph onl]^ thine. 
Where dignity anui lerid^iinecs bttiitUiie, 
In ev*ry gentle and iiY)pressi:ire pagrt 
With po\v'r resistlfess to enchain the heart. 

To thee, when Yates stiiall court the private shadp^ 
The sorrowing muse must fondly seek for aid. 
By thee alone, dear wand'rer, then display 
Thp melting force of her pathetic lay. 

CT0 be conttrmedj 



liii^rito 



CBARACTIR OF 

LOUIS THE SIXTEEN!^. 

BY MADAME ROLAND. 



From M«5 WiLtiAMs'5 Stetcb of tbe Politics cfPrance* 



•^-^*i-a>«k> 



Lours ^VI. bel)avje4 to his ministry ^ith the greatest good hu- 
mour. * This man was not precisely such a personage ^s he has 
been industriously represented by those who were interested in de- 
grading him* He was neither that stupid sot which he has been held 
out to be for the purpose of exciting contempt, nor that poUt^^y good 
and affectionate character for which his friends have extolled him. 
Nature had formed him in a common kind of mouid: he would have 
acted well in an obscure situation; but he was depraved by a royal edu* 
cation^ and lost his moderation at a critical period, in which his safety 
could have been effected only by the assistance of genilis or virtue. 
A common mind, educated at court, and taught from the cradle the 
art of dissembling, acquires many advantages in its commerce with 
mankind. The art of discovering to each no more than he would 
wish him to know, is only a habit, to which constant exercise gives 
the appearance of address ; and a man must be born an idiot, jiii order 
to appear a fool in a similar situation. 

Louis XVI. had besides a good memory, and a great share of ac- 
tivity ; he never was a moment uneaiployed, and read a good deal' 
He had tbe most perfect and minute knowledge of all the treaties 
made by France with the neighbouring powers ^ he was well ac- 
quainted with its history, and wa&the best geographer in his kingdom. 
Knowledge of names ; the just application of them to fhe phisiog- 
nomies of tbe persons of the court to whom they belonged; ac- 
quaintance with all their private anecdotes, had been extended by 
him to every indivklual, who had at all distinguished himself in the 
revolution ; and no one of any quality or description could be men- 
tioned to him, of whom he could not give some kind of information 
founded on their private history. But Louis XVI^ without strength 
of character, was confined in his views, and had twisted as it were 
his feelings by superstitious pr^udices and Jesuitical principles. The 
great ideas of religion^ the belief of a God, and the assurance of im- 
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jSLortaKty) axe perfectly io harmony with philosophy^ anid while tbey 
tear its column on those most solid of all foundations, they likewise 
adorn it with the most finished capital. Wretched are the legislators 
who despi^ these powerful means of inspidne political virtues, and 
of forming the morals of a nation. If they were even illusions, we 
ought to cherish them, for the consolation of mankina : but the reli« 
^ion of our priests presented us only with objects of childish &ar, and 
miserable mummeries instead of good works; and also consecrated 
the whole code of despotism, on wmch the authority of the established 
church is founded. 

Louis XVI. was literally afraict of hell, the horns and hoofs of th« 
devil, and excommunication; and with all this it was impossible he 
should be any thin^ but a poor creature of a)ur^. .If he had been 
born t^i^o hundred years earUer, and had had a reasonable wifej he 
would have made no more noise in the world than other princes of hit 
line, who. have passed across the stage without doing either much 
good or evil : but ascending the throve amidst tbie dissoluteness of 
the court of Louis XV, and the disordered state of the treasury, and 
surrounded by corrupted men, he was drawn on by a giddy woman* 
who joined to Austrian insolence the forwardness of yeuth, and t^ 
the arrogance ofgrandeur the intoxication of the senses, and the care- 
lessness of levity ; and who was herself seduced by all the vices of 
an Asiatic court. 

Louis XVL too weak to hold the reins of government, which was 
now falling headlong into ruin, and crumbling to dissolution, has* 
tened his own by faults without number. Neckar, who always 
acted the pathetic in politics as well as in writing; a man of moderate 
abilities, but of which the world entertained a high opinion, because 
lie had formed a high opinion of them himself, which he was carefu) 
tQ mak,e known ; without foresight ; a sort of a retail financier, who 
could only calculate the contents of a purse, and was talking con- 
tinually of his reputation, as women of intrigue talk of their chastity; 
l^eckar was but a sorry pilot for the storm that was gathering. 
France was, asi it were, exhausted of men : it is a thing highly sur- 
prising that they should have been so scarce in tliis revolution ; it. 
jias brought forth scarcely any but pigmies. It is not because there 
was any want of wit, of information, of knowledge, qf philosophy : 
these ingredients had never been more common : it was the blaze of 
the torch just expiring. But that energy of soul which J. J. Rousseau 
has «o admirably defined as the hist characteristic of the hero, 
Supported by that solidity of judgment which knows the just value 
of every thing ; with that foresight which penetrates into futurity, the 
re-union of which conjititutea oharscter, and forms the superior man, 
we have looked for it every where, but it has been no where to be 
found. ". 

Louis XVI.» pojjtinuaUy floating between the fear of irritating his 
jubjectsi, and his wish to keep them within bounds, and unable to 
govern them, convened the States-General, instead of reforming the 
expences, and regulating his court. After having himself unveiled 
the spring, and shewed the way to innovation, he hoped to stop its 

' ■ " • J • • • ' ■ 
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progress, by zSkcUng a power agaunst which he had furnished urns, 
and against which he had himself given instructions for resistance. 

No other means were ieft him, than to sacrifice with a good grace 
a part of his authority, in order, by means of the other, to seize the 
whole, on a proper occasion, which he was not however h'kely to 
do ; since Ae gave himself up to the most desperate sort of intrigues, 
the only sort familiar to those whom he chose for his advisers, under 
the protection and patronage of his wife. He bad certainly pie- 
'ser\'ed under the constitution sufficient means both of power 9nd of 
happiness, if he had had the wisdom to keep himself within bounds. 
Waht of ability had disabled him from preventing the estabHshnaent 
of the new government; but honesty alone would have been suffi- 
cient to have saved him, if he had been sincere in executing, when 
he had accepted the constitution. Unhappily for himself, on one 
hand to support what he was overthrowing with the other, was his 
crooked policy; and this perfidious conduct first excited mi&trust> 
and then finished by kindling general indignation. 

When he had made choice of patriotic ministers, he w^s particu- 
larly anxious to inspire them with confidence ; and be succeeded so 
xvelf, that for three weeks I saw Roland and^ Clavieres, enchanted 
with the king's dispositions, thinking only oY the happy order of 
things, and flattering themselves that the revolution was finished. -7- 
** Good' God i" I said to them, " every time 1 see you come from the 
council with this great confidence, I always think that you are about 
to commit some act of great folly." — " I assure yon," answered Cla- 
vieres, " that the king is perfectly convinced that his interest is in- 
timately connected with the observance of the laws which have been 
just established : he reasons about them too feelingly not to have a 
perfect conviction of this truth." " If," added Roland, " be be not 
an honest man, he is the most arrant cheat in the kingdom : dissimu- 
lation can hardly go so far." — " And for my part," I replied, ** I 
have no great confidence in any man's regard for t\\e constitution, 
who has been educated in the prejudices of despotism and habits of 
dissipation, and whose conduct latterly has exhibited a total want both 
of genius and virtue. Louis XVL must be a man very much above 
the common standard, to have any sincere regard for a constitution 
which narrows the limits of his power ; and if he had been such, a 
man, he would not have suffered those events to have taken place 
which h^ve brought about this constitution." — My great argument 
for his insincerity was founded on his flight to Varennes. 



A THIEF RESCUED BY AN ELEPHANT. 

AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE. 



DURING the siege of Pondicberry, in the East-Indies, by the 
British army, when Mr. Lally was governor, there were in the 
l«rench garrison several war elephants, allof which, from the scarcity 
of provisions, except one, died, and thb "survivor would have shared 
tbefate of his companions bat for his uncommon sagacity^ which had 
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rendered liim the favourite of every one, and tlie ol^ct of general 
adnairation. This animal, in the absence of his keeper, was one day 
aniusiog himself with his chain* in aa open psrjt of the town, when a 
man who had committed a thei^, and was pursued by a great numbef 
of people, despairing of all other means pf safety, ran tgr protection 
under the belly of the elephant. Deliehted with the poor wretch's 
confidence, the elephant instantly faced about to the crowd, erected 
his proboscis, and threw his chain in the air (as is the manner of the«e 
creatux^s when enga^d with the enemy) and became so furious in 
defence of the crimina^ that, notwithstanding all the gentle arts 
made use of by th^aurf bunding multitude, neither tliey, nor even his 
keeper, to whom h^was fondly attached, and who was sent for to 
manage him, could' prevail with him to give up the malefactor. The 
contest had continued above three hours, when at length the governor^ 
bearing the strange account of it, came to the spot, and was so much 
pleased with the generous perseverance of the honest quadruped, 
that he yielded to the elephant's interposition, and pardoned the cri- 
minal. The poor man, in an extuy of gratitude, testified his acknow- 
ledgment, by kissing and embracing the proboscis of his Jcind bene- 
factor; who was apparently so sensible df what had happened, that, 
laying aside all his former violence, he became perfectly tame in an 
instant, and suffered his keeper to conduct liim away without the 
smallest resistance. 



ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE OF 

. THEODORE, 

KING OF CORSICA*. 

Br THE HON. HORA CE JVALPOLE, ESQ, 

,1 111 

THEODORE Anthony, Baron Newhoff, more remarkable for 
being the only one of his profession (of adventurers) who 
ever obtained a crown, than for acquiring that of Corsica, was born at 
Metz, about the yedr 1696, and after a variety of intrigues, scrapes, 
and escapes, in many parts of Europe, and after having attained and 
lost a throne, returned in 1748-9 to England, where he had been 
before about the-year 1757* I saw him soon after his last arrival ; he 
was a comely middle-sized man, very reserved, and affecting much 
dignity, which he acted- in thalowest ebh of his fortunes, and coupled 
with the lowest shifts of his industry. An instance of the former 
appeared during his last residence at Florence, where being reduced 
to extreme poverty, some English gentlemen made a collection for, 
%nd carried it to him. Being apprized of their coming, and having 
only one chamber in ^ little miserable lodging, he sc[ueesed l)is b^4 
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to one side, md p)aced a chair under the canopy, wbere he sat tef 
leceive the charity. 

Being involved here in former and neS^ debts, he for some time 
received benefactions from the Earl of Crranville, the Countess of 
Yarmouth, and others ; and after being arrested, some merchants in 
flie city promoted a subscription for him ; but he played so many 
pranks, and counterfeited so many bonds and debts, that they with- 
drew their money. He behaved -^ith little more honour when a 
paper in the World was published for his benefit. Fifty pounds 
were raised by it, and sent to his prison. He pretended to be much 
disappointed at not receiving more : his debts, he said, amoanted to 
' one thousand five hundred pounds. He sent in a few days to Mr. 
Dodsley, the publisher of the world, to desire the subscription might 
be opened again ; which being denied, he sent a law^'cr to Mr. 
Dodsley, to threaten to prosecute him for the paper, which he pre* 
tended had done him great hurt, and prevented several contribu-^ 
tions : 

Precibus^e minas regalhtf addit. Orior. 

In May 1756 this extraordinary event happened : Theodore, a man 
who had actually reigned, was reduced to take the benefit of the act 
ctf insolvency. However, he remained in the liberties of the Fleet 
till December 1756, When taking a chair, for which he had not money 
to pay, he went to the Portuguese minister's, in Audley-street ; but? 
not finding him at home, the BaroK prevailed on the chairmen to 
carry him to a taylor's in Chapel-street, Soho, who, having formerly 
known him, and pitying his distress, lodged him in his house. The- 
odore fell ill there the next day, and dying in a few days, was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Anne, in that parish. 

A strong peculiarity of circumstances attende*d him to the last. 
His manner of obtainifig his liberty was not so extraordinary as what 
attended it. Going to^ Guildhall, to demand the benefit of the act, 
he was asked, " What effects he had?" He answered, " Nothing 
but the kingdo(;n of Corsica," It was accordingly registered for the 
benefit of his creditors. 



ORIGIN OF ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 

ON the place where this edifice stands was once an hospital def- 
eated to St. James, originally founded by the Citizens of 
London for only fourteen maids afflicted with the leprosy, who were 
to live a (Chaste and devout life : but afterwards new donations in- 
creased the extent of the charity, and eight brethren were added to 
minister divine service. This hospital, which is mentioned in » 
manuscript of the Cotton Library so early as in the year 1 100, was 
at length suppressed by King Henry VIII. who allowed the sister» 
pemions during the term of their lives, and, taking down the edifice^ 
built a palace in its reom, which retained the name of the hospital, ana 
is still standing. In this edifice our kings have resided ever since 
Whitehall was consumed by fire in 1697., 
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THE UNION OF 

LOVE TO GOD AND LOVE TO MAN, 

A SERMON, 

Preached in St. Andrew's Cburcb, New Town, Edhdnirgb, 

TO THE FRATERNITY OF 

FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS^ 

AND OTHER HEARERS, 

ASSEMBLED TfiKRC ON THE THIATIETH OF NOYBMBiR lyS^j 
BEING THE ANNIVERSARY OP ST. ANDREW ; 

BT JAMES WRIGHT, A. M. 

MINISTER OF THE OOSPEL AT MAYBOLB* 



PREFACE. 

HAVING published, lately, a book, intitled, A Recommfndatlon 9/ Erothtrly totel 
in which the duties of the Second Great Commandment of the Divine Law are 
explained ^t considerable Fength, the Grand Lodge ot Scotland did nie the 
particular honour of taking public notice of it, in the ne^s-papers, id tcrma 
' , of great respect, and of recommending it to the frequent perusal of all the 
Bre^ren of the different Lodges holding of the Grand Lodge. The Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the said Grand Lodgj^ have paid me the lurcher compliment* 
of requesting me to preach the First Sermon that has ever beett delivered to 
the Masonic Fraternity at Edinburgh, on the Festival of St Andrew. Tlt>ft 
Sermon, preached'at Edinburgh on that Anniversary, is now published al 
theirparticular desire. 

Whether the bulk of those who may happen to read this Discourse, «nd the 
Charge with which it is accompanied, shall think it deserving of that ver^ 
warm and friendly patronage with which the Grand Lodge of Scotland ha* 
been pleased to honour it, I cannot foresee : but this I know, that it wa$ 
composed with a good and benevolent design. And I do^ most sincerely wisll 
and pray, that God, before whom the hearts of all men lie open, and into 
which H£ can infuse whatever sentiments and emotions rb nieaseth, may 
cause this feeble, but well-meant, attempt, to suppress strife and diseord^ 
and to promote a spirit of forbearance and love, among my Christian Brethren ; 
may cause every one who reads it to feel tl^e power of that principle ifhich 
runs through it, and produce in them those good effects, which were moM; 

sincerely intended by its being preached. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ,. ^^ — I ... .t 

I John iv. 21. 

» 

And this Commandment have we from Him, That be wbo lovetb God, 

love bis Brother also, 

THESE are the words of the disciple whom Jesus lovedt St* 
John's uxKommon tenderness and sensibility of heart rendered 
him nmre like to his great Master than any of the other Apostles, and 
procured him that preference which he held in his Lord's affection. 
His writings breathe the true spirit of Love to both God and Man. 

Aft^r having tteated, in this chapter, of the nature and obligations 
of the first and great commandment of the Iaw„ which is Love to God, 
he concludes with' shewing, ia the words of the textj that Love to 
Vol. V. P 
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Man is a principle congenial with it. They are co-existent principles^ 
and they cannot be found separate from each other. Love to Man is 
the fruit or evidence of Love to God ; and therefore, whoever is pos- 
sessed of the'one principle, will possess the other also. Hence it is 
vain to iiiu^;ine, that a man can be devout towards God, or that he 
can have any just claim to the character and rewards of religion, who 
is not at the same time benevolent and charitable towards his Bre- 
thren: much less can any one be said to be religious^ whilst he in- 
dulges himself in any species of malice and injustice* 

It is proposed, through the Divine aid, 

I. To consider what is implied in the word Brofbir. 

IL To pwntion some of the chief arguments wlyich the Christian 
religion mates use of, to persuade us to love our Brethren. 

IIL To shew thaf we cannot love God, unless we love our Bre- 
thren also. — And, 

IV. To make some reflections with a view to guard you against 
that narrow selfish spirit, and those evil passions, which are a hin- 
drance to the exercise 'of Love to mankind. 

I. We shall consider what is implied in the word Brother. The 
words Brother and Neighbour are ofVen used by the sacred writers 
to denote all mankind. Hence the word Brother implies one who 
resembles us in the shape of his body, and in the general cast erf* his 
mind; one who is of our own nature, and who, in an enlarged sense, 
is of one blood with us. Thus said St. Paul to the men of Athens *, 
^ God hath rhade of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
fice of the earth.' Although our Brother may differ from us in some 
outward circumstances of birth and fortune and education, or in some 
peculiar features of his body and of his mind, yet he was born in the 
same planet with us, and he is our cotemporary passenger through 
this state of mortality, and he is susceptible of joy and sorrow, and he 
is sensible to the difference between a state of prosperity and adver- 
sity, as we are* Being our fellow-traveller through this probationary 
state, he is beset with the like enemies, and dangers, and tempta* 
tions, that we have to struggle with. 

Upon us depends much of that happiness, or of that miseity, w^iich 
he doth experience in his journey through life. He, and we, have 
but a short while to travel together, before we shall take a final leave 
of each other on this side of the grave, and be summoned to appear 
before tlie Judge of all the earth, to give an account of our mutual 
treatment of each other. * Therefore see tfiat ye fall not out by the 
way;' for the time is near, when you and your Brother shall not be 
able either to befriend or to hurt one another an^ mom. The ^me is 
fast approaching, when ye shall not have it in your power either to 
do him a good ofiice, or to wound his character, or to hurt his pro- 
perty and his peace. Let us be careful to live together in habitis of 
friendship, and in a mutual intercourse of good offices; and the more 
'especially as our holy religion teaches us to expect, that, after a short 
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'separation by death, we shall meet again in tfie world above, and be 
companions for ever. This being the case, we oug^t surely to con* 
sider our Brother as' one whom we are not only bound to love, but 
whom we ought zealously to help forward in his way to the Heavenly 
Zion, because thither doth he and we profess to bend our course. 

Again, the word Brother implies one in whom the infinitely wise 
and gracious Author of our being has forced us to take a particular 
interest, by the impulse of some of the strongest principles of our 
nature. To the welfare of his fellow- creatures no man can be indif- 
ferent, without incurring much guilt, and without shewing that he has 
eidier the baseness to resist the dictates^ of some of the sweetest and 
strongest afiections of the soul, or that, by a roost criminal depravity 
of his nature, he has rendered himself callous and insensible to these. 

When our Brother is in poverty, that nature which we have in 
common with him, speaks for him. His state is then the direct ob** 
ject of our pity. When we behold him naked and hungry, without 
waiting for any deductions of reason, an advocate spontaneously 
riseth up in our breasts to plead for him. When he is sick, we na« 
turally wish to visit and comfbrt him. When he has lost a parent on 
whom be depended, or a child whom his soul loved, we sympathise 
with tttm in his grief; and, in every case of his great distress, we 
take )>art with him in his sufferings, and we wish to pour balm into 
bis wounds. In his joy also we rejoice, and bis good fortu^ie makes 
a part of our own. 

Instances to the contrary are always justly esteemed 'lliarks of a 
base and depraved heart : it is an evidence of a narrow and perverted 
soul) to be indiiferent either to the joys or sorrows of others. Such 
a man tramples upon those natural powerful laws, which, like so many 
golden cofds, unite the huma/i species, and by which the Graciouj^ 
Author of our being has, in a certain degree, compelled us to take a 
warm uitenest in each other's welfare, and has made it become at once 
our duty and our pleasure to bear one another's burthens, and to 
share with each other both in our good and bad fortune. 

Moreover, the word Brother implies one from whose society we de- 
rive some of our best pleasures and enjoyments. The union and friend- 
ship of each creature to those of its own species, is one of those 
general principles upon which Infinite Wisdom has acted in the great 
work of the creation. Every thing is so formed as to have a predilec- 
tion for those of its own kind. This analogy runs through all the 
works of God^ even from the lower forms of dead matter, up to man, 
whom He has created after his own image. This principle is indeed 
of oovahie to things that are void of perception. The brutes, how- 
ever,, ei\joy much happiness from "^ social intercourse with those of 
their own species. But man, as he is the noblest of the terrestrial 
■works c^God, so his capacity of enjoy ment from the society of his 
Brethren} is by &r the greatest. In his case, both his intellectual and 
his moral powers serve as so many inlets to felicity, arising from good ' 
neighbourhood and social intercourse with, bis fellow-creatures, 
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A solitary indlvidnal is a helpless and a joyless cieatute. Ifance 
the appetite for society is one of the strongest of our nature ; and the 
pleasure and the benefit of indulging it is very great, and would be 
sdll much greater, was our love to one another as pure and unaihiyed 
as it .ought to be. Perfect love among men, unmixed with malice 
and injustice, is not indeed to be expected in the present state of hu- 
man nature. This would be that golden age, of which some bene- 
volent philosophers dreamed, and of which some kind-hearted poets 
sung : but only in Heaven, and no where else, is it to be realized. 
The h^pier, however, will be our state on earth, the nearer that we 
approach to it. In the society of our Brethren, we are disburthened 
of our sorrows, and all our joys are enlivened. In society, we gra- 
tify some of the best and noblest feelings of the heart; and from thence 
our nature derives some of its greatest embellishments and improve* 
ments. 

Thus God has linked the human species together by such strong 
ties of affection and of interest, as ought not to be dissolved rashly, 
or upon slight grounds. Knowing that we have a common nature, 
and that we are all liable to err, we ought to bear with each other's 
weaknesses and errors, and we ought to forgive one another's of- 
fences. * How oft,' said St, Peter to his Lord *, • shall my brother 
tin against me, and I forgive him ^ Till seven times f Jesus ^th 
unto him, I say not unto thee. Until seven times, but until seventy 
tinges seven.' This command our Lord has enforced by an argument 
of peculiar niagnitude, and which must speak powerfully to the heart 
of every man who believes that he must give an account of himself 
to God. * For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses f.* This 
leads us, 

II. To mention some o^ the chief arguments which the Christian 
religion makes use of, to persuade us to love our brethren. The 
light of nature itself teaches us, that all men are the children of one 
great family. The whole human race are the children of one Ood and 
Father of all ; and therefore we are all in the relation of brethren to 
one another. Our Brethren ought to be most dear to us, because 
God is their God and our God, their Father and our Father : and Our 
afifection to one another ought to be increased, by considering that 
Christ shed his blood for them and for us. What can make us esteem 
and love even the most inconsiderable of mankind, more than the 
thought that the Lord Jesus Christ died for them ? 

But we Christians are more nearly related to one another as Bre-^ 
thren than others, because we are the children of God in a new and 
peculiar sense. We are his adopted children through grace, and we 
enjoy many spiritual privileges which are denied to other men. We 
are taken into a covenant-relation to God j and we are, in a peculiar 
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sense, heirs of the promises made to the fathers, and hy the prophets^ 
* Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should he called the sons of God! Beloved, now are we the 
Sons of God : and it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see BiM as HE is *.' Therefore, while we ought to consider all men 
as being oar Brethren, from the ties of a common nature, we ought 
to view every Christian as bein^ in a peculiar sense our Brother and 
our Sister, and as enjoying, with us, privileges and hopes superior- 
to what are enjoyed by the rest of mankind. 

Hence the argument which the Christian religion has laid great 
stress upon for the exercise of mutual love among the Christian Bre- 
thren, is the consideration of their being all the disciples of one Mas-^ 
ter and Lord, who is Christ Jehus', their and our immaculate head. 
Our Saviour, immediately after he ascended up On high, poured 
down the gifts of the Holy Ghost upon the first converts, to strengthen 
their faith in his gospel; but more particularly upon the Apostles, to 
enable them to teach his doctrine, and to make proselytes to it where- 
cver they preached, with a view to his forming one great religious 
and spiritual society. From among all the different tribes and nations 
of men dwelling on the face of the whole earth, he hath selected a 
certain number of followers, who are called and predestinated to h» 
the true church of God. The doing of this was the first act of his 
power, after he entered into his glory. At Antioch, his disciples 
first took the name of Christians, by which name they continue to be 
distinguished from all other religious sects. The}' are one great reli- 
gious Society, whose faith and hope do centre in one Glorious Medi- 
ator, who died for us all, and through whom we obtain the remission 
of sins, and eternal life. 

The circumstance of discipleship to the great Saviour and Judge of 
the world, is a new and strong tie of friendship among us. Love to 
one another, is the very badge, or the most distinguishing mark, of 
our Christianity. Therefore, saith our Saviour f, * A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one tq another.* Vain is it 
to pretend to be a Christian, without possessing the temper of love to 
the Brethren. So well did the primitive Christians understand that 
love to their Brethren was essential to the character of real Christians, 
that even the Heathen emperor, who persecuted them, bore this tes- 
timony, saying, * Behold how these Christians love one another!' 

The great apostle of the Gentiles, in order to represent the obliga^ 
tions which the Christian Brethren are under to love one another, 
tells us, that we are the members of Christ's spiritual body, and 
members of one another ; that is, he compares the mutual affection 
tvhich ought to subsist among Christians, to the union and sympathy 
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of the members of the natural body. Thus *, * But now hath God 
set the members, every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased 
BiBC. And if they were all one member, where were the body ^ 
But now are they many members, yet but one body. And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor again^ the 
head to the feet, I haVte no need of you. That there should be no 
schism in the body, but that the members should have the same care 
one for another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 
suiier with it : or whether one member be honoured, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particttlar.** 

What a beautiful representation is this of the relation which subsists 
^ between Christ and his followers, and of that love which his followers 
ought to have one toward another. We ought to love one another, 
because we do thereby nothing more than love a set of 'creatures, who 
are, as it were, * bone of our bones, and flesh ofour flesh.' Malice, 
or fraud, or ir^ustice, ought not to be so much as heard of among us ; 
becaose, by hurting our Brother, and more especially our Christian 
Brother, either in his person, or property, or character, we hurt one 
ofour own iftembers, or a part of our ownselves, from our mutual 
relation to Christ, tl^ Spiritual Head of the whole Christian body, 
and the Common Center ofour mutual affection to one another. We 
Christians oug^t to love one another, because Christ, the Center of 
our Brotherhood, loveth us, and died for us; and because he is 
taking care of our sepai^ated members, that is, our departed friends 
and Brethren, till we shall go to them. 

Oat of this argument for mutual love among the Christian Bre* 
thren, there grows another, which is of equal force. From our rela- 
tion -to Christ, who calleth us his Brethren, and in whom we have 
everlasting life, we hope soon to be raised to those mansions of feli- 
city which he is gone to prepare for us, and to dwell there with him, 
and with one another, through all eternity. Shall not we therefore 
love each other, who are thus designed-to be friends and companions 
to one another through endless ages. ? 

Our present acquaintance is but the beginning of our friendships. 
It is to the friendship of the life to come, only what the seed-time is 
to the harvest, or what a state of childhood is to mature age. And 
ofour meeting together in a future state, where our friendships will 
be made perfect, and will be uninterrupted and everlasting, there 
can be no doubt; because, since Christ, who is the head of the 
members, is risen, we shall also rise again. * I am the ResurrectioH 
and the Life,' saith he ; * whosoever believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live :— because I live, ye shall live also.* He is 
become * the first-fruits of them that^ slept ;' and as the first-fruits 
betoken the approaching general harvest, so the general resurrection 
is drawing on. Since Christ, who is our Lord and Head, is entered 
into bis glory, we, if we follow him by a life of sincere faith and ho^ 
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Ifness,' shall also ascend up on high, and behold hini> and share witfi 
him in bis glory. Thus ut saith to us, as well as to his immediaCe 
disciples *, * Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye believe in Oo9p 
believe ako in me. In my Father's house are many raansiona ; if it 
were not so I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you ; 
and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am there ye may be also.'-^What 
pleasant words are these ! Do not our hearts burn within ua whilst 
we hear this voice from above, assuring ua that pious friends on th» 
earth shall be everlasting companions in Heaven } Therefore, depai^ 
from us, all ye unsocial and malevolent paasions, that our hcarti raa3r 
be always open to those tender and benevolent feeHllgs, and to that 
brotherly kindness and charity, which are suitable to beings who are 
going to the world of pure and everlasting friendship. 

There is still another argument for the exercise of love among the 
Christian brethren, which our Saviour himself has made^quent use 
of, and which cannot fail to have a powerful influence upon every 
sincere believer in him.— -Although our Saviour be now personally 
absent from us, and ^e cannot therefore perform any acts' of humaa 
friendship to himself^ as Lazarus and his sisters, aod as Zacheus and 
Joseph of Arimathea did, yet we have it still in our power to shew 
him kindness in the person of his disciples, our Christian Brethren^ 
He will consider the humane and beneficent deeds which we do te 
them as being done to himself. Now, who would not wish to give 
meat to Christ, if he saw him hungry, as he often was in the days of 
his flesh ? Who would not give him drink if he saw him thirsty f 
Who would not give him a place to lodge in, if he saw him a stranger, 
and without a home h Shew these acts of kindness to his disciples, 
your own Christian Brethren, and ye will perform them to him. Acta 
of benevolence and mercy done to them, will bring you the same 
reward, and place you in the same rank in- his favour and esteem, as 
if they^had been done to himself. * Whosoever shall give to drink, 
to one of these little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose his reward f** 

He also assureth us, that if we shall injure any of his disciples, 
our Christian Brethren, by persuading them to forsake the faith of the 
Gospel, or by seducing them into acts of wickedness, the punbhment 
thereof will be very great. ' Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones who belive in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of 
the seat.* 

Thus we see that Christ will consider every injury that we do to 
our Christian Brethren, especially such injuries as tend to hurt their 
souls^ or to take away their peace, ks>weil as every ministry of kind- 
nesH, as being done to himself. 
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That he may ^dd stijl greater weight to this argument for mutaat 
love among Christian Brethren* he tells us, that the good angels who 
minister to the happiness and salvation of the pious, and meek, and 
humble, do daily uWttness in Heaven the injuries that are done to 
tiiem by iheir jBretbf«f» through malice and injustice. Thus, * Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say unto you, 
that in Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my father 
who is in Heaven*/ is not this a consideration which ought to 
arrest the daring hand of guilt, and stop the profligate and the ii\ju^ 
nous from seducing into vice, and from treating with cruelty and in-, 
justice, any of our Gbristiau Brethren, the flock of Christ, whom, by 
bis Spirit, and by the ministry of good angels, he watches over with 
the tenderness aud care of a faithful shepherd f 

In his own description of the last judgment, our Saviour has 
strongly marked the value of a humane and benevolent mind ; and 
he has set before us, in the strongest colours, the awful danger of 
being uiyust and iinmerciful toward our Brethren, f When the Son 
of Man shall com^ in his glory, and all the holy angels with, him» 
then shall he ait upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and he shall separate them one from another, 
SB a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set 
the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall 
the king say'unto them pn his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inberit'the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in ; naked) and y^ clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me. — Verily I say unto you, in as much 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my Brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. .Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in, 
prison, and ye visited me not. — Verily I say unto you, in as much 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous 
into life eternal f/ 

Though we are not to imagine that, in the awful day of final 
retribution, any other virtue or vice, more than acts of charity or. 
unmercifulness, will be overlooked by a Judge of infinite knowledge; 
yet the foregoing passage serves to shew us in what high estimation 
men of true goodness and benevolence of heart are held by the Su-. 
preme Father of the world. They are laying ' up a good foundation, 
against the time to come.* They are casting their bread upon * the. 
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Waters, and they shall find it after many days/ But let all those 
who are insensible to the miseries of their fellow -creatures — and stil! 
more, let those who are instrumental in bringing calamities upon 
others, read this pass;3ge and tremble. 

(To be continued. J 



ACCOUNT OF AN 

EXTRAORDINARY NATURAL GENIUS, 

WHO LIVED SOME YEARS AGO* AT PRESDEK^ IN SAXONY. 



IT is usual for the commissaries of excise in Saxony to appoint a 
peasant in every village in their district to receive the excise of 
the place, for which few are allowed more than one crown, and none 
more than three. 

Mr. Christian' Gotthold Hoffman, who is chief commissary at 
Dresden and the villages adjacent, when he was auditing the accounts 
of some of these peasants in March 1753, was told, that there was 
among them ope John Ludwig, a strange man, who, though he was 
very poor and had a family, was yet continually reading in books, 
and very often stood the greatest part of the m'ght at his door, gazing 
at the stars. 

This account raised M. Hoffman's curiosity, and he ordered the 
man to be brought before him. Hoffman, who expected something 
in the man's appearance that corresponded with a mind superior to his 
station, was greatly surprised, to see the most rustic boor he had ever 
beheld. His hair hung over his forehead down to his eyes, his as- 
pect was sordid and stupid, and his manner was, in eveiy respect, 
that of a plodding ignorant clown. Mr. Hoffman, after contemplating 
this unpromising appearance, concluded, that as the supposed supe-* 
riority of this man was of the intellectual kind, it would certainly ap- 
pear when he spoke ; but even in this experiment he was also disap- 
pointed. He asked him, if what his neighbours had said of his read- 
ing and studying was true ? and the man bluntly and coarsely re- 
phed. ** What neighbour has told you that I read and study ? If I 
have studied, I have studied for myself, and I don't desire that you 
or any body else should know any thing of the matter." 

, Hoffman, however, continued the conversation, notwithstanding 
his disappointment, and asked several questions concerning arithmetic, 
an4 the first rudiments of astronomy ; to which he now expected 
vague and confused replies. But in this too he had formed an erro- 
neous prognostic; for Hoffman was struck not only with astonish- 
ment but confusion, to hear such definitions and explications as would 
have d^ne hbnour to a regular academic in a public examination. 

Mr. Hoffman, after this conversation, prevailed on the peasant to 
stay some time at his house, that he might further gratify his curiosity 
at such times as would be most convenient. In their subsequent 
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conferences he proposed to hi» guest the most abstracted and em- 
barrassing questions, which were always answered with the utmost 
readiness and precision. The account which this extraordinary person 
gives of himself and his acquisitions is as follows : 

John Ludwig was born the 24th of February 171 5, in the village 
of Cossedaude, and was, among other poor children of the village^ 
sent very^young to school. The bible, which was the book by 
which he was taught to read,, gave him so muqh pleasure, that he 
conceived the moste^ger desire to read others, which, however, he 
had no opportunity to. get into bis possession. In about a year his 
master began to teach him to write, but this exercise was rather irk* 
some than pleasing at first ; but when the first difficulty was sur- 
mounted, he applied to it with great alacrity, especially as books 
were put into his hands to copy as an exercise ; and he employed 
himself almost night and day, not in cop^'ing particular passages only, 
but in forming collections of sentences, or events that were con- 
nected with each other. When he was ten years old, he had been at 
school four years, and was then put to arithmetic, but this embar- 
rassed him with innumerable difficulties, which his master would not 
take the trouble to explain, expecting that he should content himself 
with the implicit practice of |>ositive rules. Ludwig therefore was so 
disgusted with arithmetic, that after much scolding and beating he 
went from schot>], without having learned anything more than read' 
ing, writing, and his catechism. 

He was then sent into the field to keep cows, and in this/employ- 
inent he soon became clownish, and negligent of every thing else ; 
so that the greatest part of what he had learnt was forgotten. He 
was associated with the sordid and the vicious, and he became insen- 
sibly like them. As he grew up he kept company with women of 
bad character, and abandoned himself to such pleasures as were within 
his reach. But a desire of surpassing others, that principle which is 

Eroductive of every kind of greatness, was still living in his breast ; 
e remembered to have been praised by his master, and preferred above 
his cbmrades, when he was learning to read and write, and he was 
Still desirous of the same pleasure, though lie did not know how to 
get at it. 

In the autumn of 1735, ^^^^ ^e was about 20 years old, he 
bovght a small bible, at the end of which was a catechism, with re- 
ferences to a great number of texts, upon w,hich the principles con- 
tained in the answers were founded. Ludwig had never been used 
to take any thing upon trust, and was therefore continually turning 
over the leaves of his bible, to find the passages referred to in the 
catechism ; but this he found so irksome a task, that he determined 
to have the whole at one view, and riterefore set about to transcribe 
the catechism, with all the texts at large brought into their proper 
places. With this exercise he filled two quires of paper, and though 
when he began, the character was scarce legible, yet before he had 
finished it was greatly improved ; for an art that has been once learnt 
i% easily recovered. 
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Tn the month of March 1736, he was em|>loved to receive the ez« 
cise of the little district in which he lived, and he found that in order 
to discharge this office, is was necessary for him not only to write, 
but to be master of the two first rules of arithmetic, addition and sub- 
trmction. His ambition had now an object, and a desire to keep 
the accounts of the tax -he was to gather, better than others of hia 
station, determined him once more to apply to arithmetic, however hate-* 
fill the task, and whatever labour it might require. He now regretted 
that he was without an instructor, and would have been glad at an^ 
rate to have jnactised the rules without first knowing the rationale. 
His mind was continually upon the stretch to find out some way of 
supplying this want, and at last he recollected that one of bis school- 
fellows had a book from which examples of several rules were taken 
by the master to exercise the scholars. He therefore went immedi- 
ately in search of this school-fellow, and was overjoyed to find upoa 
enquiry, that the book was still in his possession. Having borrowed 
this important volume, he returned home with it, and beginning his 
studies as he went along, he pursued them with such application, 
that in about six months he was master of the rule of three with frac* 
tions. 

The reluctance with which he began to learn the powers and pro* 
perties of figures was now at an end; he knew enough to make him 
earnestly desirous of knowing more ; he was therefore impatient to 
proceed from this book to one that was more difficult, and having at 
length found means to procure one that treated of more intricate and 
complicated calculations, he made himself master of that also before 
the^ end of the year 1739. ^^ ^^ ^^ S^'^ fortune soon after to 
meet with a treatise of geometry, written by Pachek, the same au- 
thor whose arithmetic he had been studying ; and finding that this 
science was in some measure founded oji that which he had learnt, he 
applied to his new book with great assiduity for some time, but at 
length, not being able perfectly to comprehend the theory as he went 
oUj nor yet to discover the utility of die practice, he laid it aside, to 
which he was also induced by the necessity of his immediate atten- 
dance to his field and his vines. 

The severe winter which happened in the year 1 740, obliged him 
to keep long within his cottage, and having there no employment ei- 
ther for his body or his mind, he had once more recourse to his bool^ 
of geometry ; and having at length comprehended some of the leading 
principles, he^ procured a tittle box ruler and an old pair of compasses, 
on one point of which he mounted the end of a quill cut into a pei^; 
With these instruments he employed himself incessantly in makii^ 
various geometrical figures on paper, to illustrate the theory by a so- 
lution of the problems. He was thus busied in his cot till March^ 
and the joy arising from the' knowledge he had acquired wa$ exceeded 
CfBly by his desire of knowing more. 

• He was now necessarily recalled to that labour by which alone he 
could procure himself food^ and was besides without money to pr(H 
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cure such books and instruments as were absolutely nefessary to pur- 
sue his geometrical studies. However, with the assistance of* a 
neighbouring artificer, he procured the figures which he found repre- 
sented by the diagrams in his book, to be made in wood, and with 
these he went to work at every interval of leisure, which now hap- 
pened only once a week, after divine service on a Sunday. He was 
still in want of a new book, and having laid by a little sum for that 
purpose against the time of the fair, where alone he had access to a 
bookseller's shop, he made a purchase of three small volumes, from 
which he acquired a complete knowledge of trigonometry. After this 
acquisition he could not rest till he had begun to study astronomiy ; 
his next purchase therefore was an introduction to that science, which 
he read with indefatigable diligence, and invented innumerable ex- 
pedients to supply the want of proper instruments, in which he was 
not less successful than Robinson Crusoe, who in an island, of which 
he was the only rational inhabitant, found means to supply himself 
not only with the necessaries but the conveniencies of life. 

During his study of geometry and astronomy he had frequently met 
with the word pbilosopbyy and this became more and more the object 
of his attention. He conceived that it was the name of some science 
of great importance and extent, with which he' was as yet wholly un- 
acquainted ; he became therefore impatient in the highest degree to 
get acquainted with philosophy, and being continually upon the 
watch for such assistance as offered, he at last picked up a book^ 
called An Introduction to tbe Knowledge of God, of man, and of the 
Universe. In reading this book he was struck with a variety of ob- 
jects that were equally interesting and new. 

But as this book contained only general principles, he went to Dres- 
den and enquired among the booksellers, who was the most cele* 
brated author that had written on philosophy. By the booksellers he 
was recommended to the works of Wolfius written in the German 
language, and Wolfius having been mentioned in several books he 
had read, as one of the most able men of his age, he readily took hira 
for his guide in the regions of philosophy. 

The first purchase that he made of Wolfius*s works, was his logic, 
and at this he laboured a full year, still attending to his other studies, 
so as not to lose what he had gained before. In this book he found 
himself referred to another, written by the same author, called Mathe- 
matical Principles, ^ as the fittest to give just ideas of things and faci- 
litate the practice of logic, he therefore enquired after this book with 
a design to buy it, but finding it too dear for his finances, he was 
obliged to content himself with an abridgment of it, whichJie pur- 
chased in the autumn of 1743. From this book he derived much 
pleasure and much profit, and it employed him from October 1743 
to February 174;. 

He then proceeded to metaphysics, at which he laboured till tbe 
October following, and he would fain have entered on the study of 
physics, bui his indigence was an insuperable impediment^ and be 
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was obliged to content himself with his author's morality, . politics, 

and remarks on metaphysics, which employed him till July 1746, by 
which time he had scraped together a sum sufficient to buy the physics 
which he had so earnestly deiiired, and this work he read twice within 
the year. 

About this time a dealer in old books sold him a volume of Wol« 
fius's Mathematical Principles at large, and the spherical trigo- 
nometry which he found in this book was a new treasure, which he 
was very desirous to make his own. This however cost him incre^ 
dible labour, and filled every i;noment that he could spare from liis 
business and his sleep for something more than a year. 

He proceeded to the study of the Law of Nature and Nations, 
and at the same time procured a little book on the terrestrial and ce- 
lestial globes. These books with a few that he. borrowed were the 
sources from which he derived such a stock of knowledge, as is seldom 
found even among those who have associated with the inhabitants of 
a university, and had perpetual access to public libraries. 

Mr. Hoffman, during Ludwig's residence at his house, dressed 
him in his own. gown, with other proper habiliments, and he observes 
that this alteration of his dress had such an effect that Hoffman could 
not conceive the man's accent or dialect to be the same, and he felt 
himself secretly inclined to treat him with more deference than when 
he was in his peasant's dress, though the alteration was made in liis 
presence, and with his own apparel. 

It happened also that before Ludwig went home there was an 
eclipse of the sun , and Mr. Hoffman proposed to his guest that be 
should observe this, phaenomenon as an astronomer, and for that pur* 
pose furnished him with proper instruments. The impatience of Lud- 
wig till the time of the eclipse is not to be expressed, he had hitherto 
been acquainted with tlie planetary world only by books, and a view 
of the heavens with the naked eye, he had never yet looked through 
a telescope, and the anticipation of the pleasure which the new obser- 
vation would yield him scarce suffered him either to eat or sleep ; but 
it unfortunately happened, that just before the eclipse came on the 
sky became cloudy, and continued so during the whole time of its 
continuance; this misfortune was more than the philosophy even of 
Ludwig could bear ; as the cloud came on he looked up at it with the 
agony of a man that expected the dissolution of nature to follow; 
when it came over the sun, he stood fixed in a consternation not to 
be described, and when he knew the eclipse was past, his disap- 
pointment and grief were little short of distraction. 

Mr. Hoffman soon after went in his turn to visit Mr. Ludwig, and 
take a view of his dwelling, his library, his study and his instruments. 
He found an old crazy cottage, the inside of which had been long 
blacked with smoke ; the wails were covered with propositions and 
diagrams written with chalk. In one corner was a bed, in another 
a cradle, and under a Httle window at the side, three pieces of board 
hid side by side, over two trussels m^de a writing table for the phi- 
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lost^her, updn whkh were scatllered some pieces of writiag* pa}»er 
containing extracts of books, various calculations and geometrical fi^ 
gures ; the books which have .been mentioned before were placed on 
a shelf with tiie compass and ruler that have been described^ whicl» 
with a wooden square and a pair of six inch globes, constituted thia 
library and musaeum of the truly celebrated John JUidw^. 

In this hovel he lived till the year I7$4, and while he was pursu* 
ing the study of philosophy at his leisure hours, he was indefatigable 
in his day labour as a poor peasant sometimes carrying a basJset at 
his back« and sometimes driving a wheel-barrow, and carrying 9uch 
garden-stuff as he had to sell about the viUage. In this state be ^vas 
subject to frequent insults, such as '^ patient merit of the unworthy- 
takes," and he bore them without reply or any other mark either 
of resentment or contempt, when those who could not agree with 
liim about the price of his commodities used to turn from ium with 
an air of superiority, and call him in derision a silly clown and a stu« 
pid dog. 

Mr. Hoffman, when he dismissed him, presented him with loo 
crowns, which filled all his wishes and made him the happiest man in the 
World ; with this sum he built himself a more commodious habitation 
3& the middle of his vineyard, and furnished it with many moveables 
and utensils, of which he was in great want, but above all he pro- 
cured a very cons^slerable addition to his library, an article so essen- 
tial to his happiness that he declared to Mr. Hoffman, he would not 
accept the whole province in which he lived upon condition that he 
should renounce his studies, and that he had rather live on bread and 
water than withhold from his jnind that food which his intellectual 
hunger perpetually required. T. S* 



FHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES. 

BY E. WILSON, SUNDERLAND. 



** The proper study of mankind is man.** 

' *T^^^ °^^ — '*^^ ^^^y odd*— says my young friend Frank John- 
A son, as he came bouncing ipto my room one night, * that this 
same art of reading faces is not more comeatable ; yet one truth 
is clear ; we are all physiognomists 'by Nature, none by art. That 
old lady, however, depend upon it, has some secrets behind the 
curtain which she is determined none shall see. Have not our 
greatest philosophers been begging, and praying, and peeping, and 
peering, and prying about, like the arrantest snivellers, for these 
3000 years, and not one admitted, not one embrace ? Nay, sooner 
than indulge their worships with even one glance of her beauties 
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more than the meanest pig-driver, she would pull themliy the nose 

for thek impertin^ice. It b cutting, very cutting, an't it, l^ed f* 

* True, sir,' 1 replied^ ^ and that should teach us diflidence and ha-i 

'iniHty. And now that you are thus speaking, I remember it is only 

a few weeks ago since the old wry-nosed gossip, Mrs. Curiosity^ 

popt up to roe, and archly dpt me the wink to trip up stairs after her^ 

and see her fkvourite young dau^ter by Lavater. Tut ! thinks I^ 

and so I will. I went, saw, and liked hen Her phiz was captivating, 

and her language admirable.—- Do you know, says she, that I am 

going to have the rooms c^ my brodier the banking-merchant, hung 

round with portraits and delmitions ; ^nd when any one applies for ^ 

place^ a physiognomical comparison will only be necessary, thuss 

Pray, sir, for what department do you offer yourself?-— An ac- 

comptant's, ma'am, or even a salentan's. -^ Pshaw ! your phlegmatic 

chin^ and mighty tittle' nose, show you totally unfit for dispatch; be 

ofi^ sir: Ha! here comes another humble petitioner. Well, sir, <x«- 

press 5'our wishes.-—- 1 am told, ma'am, you want a treasurer, and-~ 

Enough, sir. Your projecting chin shows you too positive ; yet C 

think you know the principles of right and wrongs Walk in, sir.-^ 

Thus talked^the lovely girl, in a manner easy to be unckrstood.' 

* I remember,' said Frank, * that some years ago I had occasion to 
go through Borough Bridge, and to stop there all night« The land« 
lord I soon fbund to be a knowing little chatty fellow, and one who 
knew how to please his guests. Never was I more entertained in mf 
life than by his company. He was not one of your common dry^ 
brained swizzle venders; no, sir; he had read several characters care- 
fully in the book of nature, and'knew how to render a reason.-— Sir, 
says he, 1 presume you come from such a place.— True, quoth I.— • 
And pray, continued he, do you know the Rev. Mr. W ■ ' ? -^Per- 
fectly well ; he is a genuinity and I respect him muci^.-— Here, cried 
the laiindlord, he shall always be welcome ; and though an oddity, he 
is a gentleman. 

One night, added my host, as I was sitting at the fire-side over » 
mug of ale, chatting with three of my ne^hbours, a barber, a grocer, 
and a taylor, in came a gentleman in a clerical garb, totally a stanger. 

Your most obedient, says I ; would you please to walk into the 
parlou r, and have a fire lighted, sir. No sir, quoth his reverence in the 
greatest good humour, 1 am no hermit ; 1 love society. None of 
your musty old cynics for me ; give me my bottle and friend ; «n4 
if it is no intrusion, sir, I shall be glad to join you and your fiienda 
here. Sir, you do us honour, I answered, and we shall be proud of 
your company. Ha ! how do j^ou do, my dear, says he to my 
daughter, *' The sweet little girl that I love." Ah, honey ! cried 
he, you are a little killhtg thkf, I see plainly you have been skAling- 
the colour from the lilies of the valley, a tinge from the rosts of the 
forest, a smile from your mother, and a look from your father. Tbea 
turning to me — You must know, sir, resumed the black gentleman, 
that you have now in your house one of the greatest physiognomists 
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in the world, not even excepting Lavslter htnuelf, and a — ^hme I 
thought he deserved one of roy best double-distilled bows, and so I ho- 
noured him with an angle of nine degrees to -the perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon . Yes, sir, says he, with a huge degree of self-corn- 
placence, itis even so. Now Lavater chiefly confined his studies to the 
analogy there is betwixt what a man appears to be, and what he really is ; 
pf his abilities and character in general, and of pathognoiAy, or the 
knowledge of the passions. But I have soared infinitely beyond 
him, and have, to my inexpressible joy, culled flowers from fields 
^here qo other mortal has dared to tre^id. The most ignorant are 
physiognomists, though they know it not. Each word, each gesture, 
shows the man. 'Tis just as easy, too, to judge of a person's station 
in life as it is evident, yes, incont^-overtibly evident, that there is the 
same connection betwixt a rnan and his - einploy ment as there is 
betwixt his body and that something within hi^ body — the mind. 
When a stranger comes to your house, I dare say you will imme- 
diately form some idea what he is. Such a one,, you'll say, looks 
like a tradesman ; another like a farmer; this a butcher; that a taylor; 
and so on. Is it not soi^ speak, man? Really, sir, I replied, you 
amaze me. Nay, further, resum'd his worship, I ^m confident there 
is a similar connection betwixt a preacher and his congregation^ or a 
tradesman and his shopman. Shew me the one, and pull my ears if 
I do not describe the other, (Splutter o'nails ! thought I, this Is an odd 
Hngo. Faith, Ned, I. wish the qaalifiqations of my governor wpuld 
descend down to me in this same sympathetic manner). But, says 
he, as exp.Qriments are the ground-works of all scientific discoveries, 
VII give you one, and prove irrefragably the truth of what I have 
advanced. For instance, here are three of your friends, totally un- 
known by me. Despise me as a simpleton if I do not tell the oc- 
cupation of each by only investigating his looks. Nay, I'll bet you 
a bottle— rdone, said I ; for- as he was likely to afford much enter- 
tainment, I had no desire to discourage him. Then eying, the fjrst 
very attentively, till the poor fellow was horridly oat of countenance. 
This gentleman, says. he, is a — though, let me see-— the furrows oa 
that forehead show study— those eyes a deep penetration «n abstruse 
subject^ — the tip of the nose, and a retreating chin, discovers much 
real knowledge without ostentation. Why, sir, he ia a lawyer. 
Wonderful ! I exclaimed, and you, sir, says he to the second, clap- 
ping him upon the shoulder like a Philistine, you, sir, I shall pro- 
nounce a — a military gentleman. This is indeed astonishing, said I, 
your penetration infinitely transcends even the very great expec- 
tations I had form 'd of it. And as to this other friend, adds the phy- 
siognomist, I shall not hesitate to call a — ay — O, the joy of my 
heart! — why, sir, you must be an author. 1 am myself an author, 
and have gained immortal honour. ' The most acute observers in the 
kingdon) have'paid me that tribute. Do give me your hand my dear 
broSier author, I cannot but feel a cordial friendship for you. Can X 
b^ve the pleasure of speaking a word with you in the adjoining 
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room ?-*Ofr marphed his reverence— Wha—wha— what, whispers 
the taylor to me in the greatest perpleuty, will he want P Why, 
says 1, he will ask you of course what you are now writing. An* a 
wh-— wha-— what mun I ^ay P Tell him you are writing a book on 
natural philosophy, but that you have not done it, or else he will be 
asking to look at it/ Wia I will— nat'ral fee — fe-— fe— -feel-o-filly— 

what said yeP Natural philosophy. O ay — natrai fiUy-soffy. Me 
Mrent, and I overheard the curious conference. And pray, my dear 
friend, cried the author, wagging his hand lovingly—- >what kind of 
work now engages your attention P Naturally feel-a-sopby— -replied 
poor snip. O, an excellent subject i'faith. Can you gn^tify me 
with a sight of it P Nay, answered the other, I ha'n't yet dun't. 
When yon have, will you permit me to revise it P Aye ye shall an' 
vrelcome. The poor fellow having got to the end of his lesson, very 
prudently observed they'd better g^ng back, which motion the cler- 
gyman accepted. Well, Sir, whose is the bottle P asked the stranger. 

1 then confessed he had deviated a little in the last circumstance^ 
'Tis true, said I, he has had an eager thirst after learning, but his 
friends think it a tbread-bare ^zlMng^ have been very averse to.it, and 
brought him up to one in which they thought he might cut out a better 
livelihood, but it is much against his inclination. It is enough* 
Fetch the bottle and we'll crack it. 



CURIOUS METHOD OF PROTECTING CORN. 



A GENTLEMAN farmer in South Wales, to prevent the crows 
from eating the corn after it was sown, has tried the following 
expedient with the most complete success. He took a cat and tied 
her fast by the leg to a stake in the middle of the field ; no sooner 
was this done than the cat began crying, and so continued for two or 
three days (being t/ell fed night and morning), and not a crow has 
been seen on the field since. 



ON COMPASSION. 



Suck, little wretch, whilst yet thy mother lives, 

Suck the last drop her Minting bosom gives : 

She dies; her tenderness outlasts her breath. 

And her fond love is provident in death. West* 



THE exquisite and pathetic little picture of maternal tenderness 
exhibited in the motto of this essay is a lively, proof of that in- 
tensity of feeling which binds our race in gentleness together. The 
same sweet sensations that glow through the closer ties of society^ 
which pant in the bosom of the husband and the father, pervade like« 
wise the whole mass of being; and, though weaRer in proportion to 
the distance of propinquity, yet cannot he-be called wretchedwho 
Vol. V. R . 
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receives, or connnunicates, the smallest portion of their influence* 
From the impassioned feelings of the mother, to him who stands joy- 
less on the verge of apathy, the tide of affection flows in a long and 
devious course. Clear, full, and vehement, it descends into the 
vale of life, where, after a short time, becoming tranquil and serene^ 
it separates into many branches ; and these, again divided, wander 
in a thousand streams, dispensing as they move along the sweets af 
health and happiness. That no felicity exi&ts independent of a sus- 
<^eptibility for these emotions, is a certain fact ; for to the heart of him 
who hath been cold to fllial or fraternal duty, the soothing charm of 
friendship and of love will ever be unknown. It is therefore evident^ 
that, to be happy, man must invariably consult the well-being of others; 
to his fellow-creatures he must attribute the bliss which he enjoys ; 
it. is a reward proportional to the exertion of his.philanthrophy. Ab- 
stract the man of virtue and benevolence from society, and you cut 
off the prime source of his happiness; he has no proper object on 
which to place his affection, or exercise his humanity; the sudden 
rapture of the grateful heart, the tender tones of friendship, and the 
melting sweetness of expressive love, no longer thrill upon his ear^ 
or swell his softened soul ; all is an aching void, a cheerless and al- 
most unproductive waste ; yet even in this situation, barren as it is» 
where none are found to pour the balm of pity, or listen to the plaint 
of sorrow, even here some ej:yoyment is derived from letting loose 
our alfe<;tions upon inanimate nature. *^ Where in a desert (says 
Sterne) I could not do better, I would fasten them upon some sweet 
myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress to connect myself to. I 
would court their shade, and greet them kindly for their protection. 
I would cut my name upon them, and swear they were the loveliest 
trees throughout the desert. If their leaves withered, I would teach 
myself to mourn, and when they rejoiced, I would rejoice with them.'* 
. That man was formed for society, seems a truth too well esta- 
blished, and the benefits arising from such an union so apparent, that 
few would ever suppose it to have been doubted ; yet have there beea 
philosophers, whom hypothesis, or the love of eccentricity, led to 
prefer thatperiod, 

When wild in woods, the noble savage ran. 

An election so absurd, merits not a serious refutation; every day's 
experience must convince the man of observation, that our happiness 
depends upon the cultivation of our social duties, upon the nurture 
of humanity and benevolence, that our crimes are nearly in propor- 
tion to the rupture of domestic harmony, and that the flagitious deeds 
which glare upon us with so horrid an aspect, are often the conse- 
quences of indirect deviation from the still small voice of duty and of 
love. He, who has been accustomed to despise the feelings of the 
8on^ the husband, and the friend, will not often be found proof 
against the allurements of interest and of vice. He, who (unless 
driven by hunger and despair) lifts up his daring arm to arrest the 
property or the life of his fellow-creature, never felt those soft sensa- 
tions which arise from the consciousness of being beloved; for let no 
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man 'b^ iMei wretched who has this in reserve, let no man be called 
poor who has a friend to consult. 

It should, therefore, be a principle early inculcated into the minds 
of our yoiidi, that, to be happy is to be beloved, and that our enjoy- 
ment will be commensurate to our efforts in relieving the distress and 
the misery of others. Was this the case, how much of that wanton 
and pernicious cruelty would be avoided, as frequently the disgrace 
of manhood as of boyish years. Were our children taught to nourish 
sentiments of love, and esteem for those around them, to elicit their 
affection by each amiable exertion in their power, to visit and give 
succour to the sick and the afflicted, how often would the tear of rap* 
ture fill their eyes ; how would the sweet sensation dwell upon theit 
hearts, and grow with their increasing years. 

Ob, Charity ! our helpless nature's pride. 

Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside. 

Is there a morning's breath, or the sweet gale 

That steals o'er the tir*d pilgrim of the vale, 

Cheering with fragrance fresh his weary frame. 

Aught like the incense of thy holy flame ? 

Is aught in all the beauties that adorn 

The azure heaven, or purple light of mom ? 

Is aught so fair in evening's ling'ring gleam 

As from thine eye the meek and pensive beam. 

That falls, like saddest moonlight, on the hiil 

And distant grove, when the wide world is still ? Bowles. 

Society has been aptly compared to a heap of embers, which, when 
separated, soon languish, darken, and expire ; but, if placed toge- 
ther, glow with a ruddy and intense heat: a just emblem of the 
strength, the happiness, and the security, derived from the union of 
mankind. The savage, who never knew the blessings of combina- 
tion, and he who quits society from apathy or misanthropic spleen, 
are like the separated emberj^ dark, dead, and useless ; they neither 
give nor receive any heat, nieither love nor are beloved. To what 
acts of heroism and virtue, in every age and nation, has not the im-- 
petus of affection given rise ? To what glooniy misery, despair, and 
even suicide, has not the desertion of society led ? How often, in the 
busy Haunts of men, are all our noblest and gentlest virtues called 
forth ! And how^ in the bosom of the recluse, do all the soft emo- 
tions languish and grow faint ! Not that the speculator is a foe to re- 
tirement ; he has already confessed himself its friend, he speaks but 
of him who, dead to feeling, sinks into the lap of cheerless solitude* 
That many individuals, from a peculiar turn of mind, are calculated 
to be of more extensive utility in retirement, than on the active stage 
of life, he is, from his own experience, well convinced. He is also 
perfectly aware that reiterated misfortunes and perfidy, operating up- 
on a warm and sanguine constitution, \vill often hurry the most ami- 
able character into unmitigated seclusion ; but ev^n in this case, as a 
proof that our affections to support life must, however small in de- 
gree, be engaged, let it be observed that the most recluse have ge- 
nerally had some object for their tenderness, some creature whose 
Attention tbey strove to obtain, whose interest in their welfare they 

R z 
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hope to secure; and^ as a corroborating, instance of what has been* 
advanced throughout this paper, I shall conclude it with the following 
anecdote : 

A respectable character, after having long figured away in the gay 
world at Paris, was at length compelled to live in an obscure retreat 
in that city, the victim otsevere and unforeseen misfortunes. He 
was so indigent, that he subsisted onlv on an' allowance from the pa«. 
rish. Every week a quantity of bread was sent to him sufficient for 
his support, and yet at length he demanded more. On this the cu- 
rate sent forhifli* He went : ^* Do you live alcoie ?" said the curate } 
^* With whom, Sir," answered the unfortunate ipan, ^* is it possible 
I should live? lam wretched; you see that I am, since I thus solicit 
charity, and am abandoned by all the world/' ^^.But, Sir," continued 
the curate, ** if you live alone, why do you ask for more bread than is 
sufficient for yourself?'* The other was quite disconcerted, and at 
Jast, with great reluctance, confessed that he had a dog. The curate 
did net drop the subject. He desired him to observ^e, that he was 
only the distributor of the bread that belonged to the poor, and that it 
was absolutely necessary that he should dispose of his dog* *' Ah, 
Sir," exclaimed the poor man, weeping, *^ and if I should lose my 
dog, who is there then to love me ?'* The good pastor, melting 
into tears, took his purse, and giving it to him, " take this. Sir," said 
be ;--«* this is mine— this I can give.". 

OJSr MODESTT, 

AS A MASCULINE-VIRTUE. 



I WAS the other day in company where modesty was the topic of 
conversation. Now as there are different species of modesty, 
and as each of these generally take likewise a particular complexion 
from the temper and disposition of the possessor, it is necessaiy to 
fix a point, or else people talk of nothing. This being premised by 
a gentleman present, the discourse turned upon mocTesty in men, 
though even this was allowed to be twofold ; but as both these sorts 
of modesty appeared to spring from the same root, and generally to 
go together, they were admitted as a fair subject of debate ; when I 
was not a little displeased to find that the majority of the company, 
the greatest part of which were ladies, declared against modesty in 
men, as an unnecessary qualification, nay^ even as a defect, and in 
the course of their argument treated it accordingly. 

When I retired I began to reflect on what must be the consequences 
of such a decision by the fair sex.-^liis certain that a modest man 
labours under many disadvantages in his dealings with the world, I 
mean with mankind; but that these should be multiplied with re* 
gar^ to their connections with the women (by whom modesty of any 
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lind ought to be respected) is certainly somewhat hard, and, for the 
honour of the sex, one could not but wish it were.otheiwise. 

Is it not absurd when a virtuous young man (of which number 
I believe there are not too many in this metropolis) is praised for one 
of chis good quaiities-^is it not absurd I say for any man; infinitielj 
more so for any woman, to add, '* that he is too modest, and that 
spoils all ?" And is not this an encouragement to vice and debauchery 
from that very quarter whence they ought to receive their greatest 
check, the tribunal of the fair ? 

I can account for this absurdity by one suggestion, which, if not iit^ 
the mouth, is, I fear, in the heart of almost every young woman, viz. 
" That a modest man has not a sufficient regard for the sex :" than 
which there never was a more false maxim advanced, for the most 
modest men are generally the greatest adorers of the fair sex, their 
regard for whom is indeed the very occasion of that timidity which so 
often exposes them to ridicule. Should any woman be apprehensive 
of any farther inconveniencies from such a disposition, what an opi- 
nion might we not justly entertain of her ! Yet such is the force of 
custom, for 1 should be sorry to attribute it to any thing else, that the 
most abandoned men of the town are often preferred; even by the 
most modest women ; and in excuse we are told, " that reformed 
rakes make the best husbands." If this maxim were true, it might 
perhaps be hard to judge when a rake was reformed ; but I fear the 
conttary is generally the case : for, in the first place, it is hard, very 
hard, to wean such persons from tlieir evil courses ; and, in the se« 
cond place, when they have at last been brought to abandon ill wo- 
men, it is a great chance indeed if they do not also quit all thoughts 
of the whole sex. Accustomed as they are to the worst of females, 
they generally get an ill opinion of all ; and surfeited as they are with 
fictitious charms, they seldom retain any relish for real ones. In shor^ 
the consequence of a woman joining herself in wedlock with such a 
man, is generally that he brings her a fortune and constitution equally 
broken and impaired, and oflen despises his wife for no other reason 
than because he himself is really an object of supreme contempt. 

I mean not by this, that every young fellow who has been impru- 
dent enough to run into some juvenile follies, however reprehensible, 
ought to be marked out for reprobation by the womfen ; all I would 
be understood to inculcate is, that the abandoned rake is by no means 
a fit companion for the modest fair, either in wedlock or in company ; 
and certain I am, that if the ladies gave less encouragement to such 
persons, we should see fewer of them both in our public and pri- 
vate companies. I know that much of this has been noticed to little 
purpose ; and the same absurd maxims still prevailing, I must own 
have roused my attention. — Homo sum ; nibil bumanum a mealienum 
puio : and as it is certain that the men here, as in most countries, 
chiefly4brm themselves by the women, I thought the c<pnduct of the 
latter in this respect of too much Consequence to be passed over in 
lilenQ^, 

MODESTUS, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF 

BOTANY BAY, 

SxfracMJrom a Letter written by a Native of Derby, in tbc Newi 

Soutb Wales Corps. 



*0t..* 



Sydney (Port Jackson), i>ec. 13, 1794. 

THE settleHient on the coast of New South Wales contains two 
principal towns ; Sydney the capital, and Paramatta (formerly 
named Rose Hill), distant about 1 7 miles. Sydney is situated at the 
liead of a beautiful cove, which leads into a very fine harbour ; Major 
Grose has made great improvements: Sydney contains 700 good 
a>mfortable huts, exclusive of numerous brick buildings, the property 
of Government. The soil is all sandy, but by industiy will produce 
sufficiently ; most of the gentlemen have £irms about four miles from 
Sydney, which have grown a good crop of wheat ; and I am of opi- 
nion that wheat will be plentiful in a few years: fhere are many 
settlers in different parts. 

* The only or principal thing wanting is cattle, which might be kept 
in any number, grass being in plenty: we have many pigs and goats, 
but they are chiefly in the hands of gentlemen : poultry and fish are 
tolerably cheap ; but it must be remembered, that this is the most 
flourishing period the colony ever experienced. 

Spirits being now plentiful, a number of persons retail the same, 
1>ut the price, as well as quality, vary much ; the gentlemen alwaj s 
purchase the cargoes; and this watery mixture is sold at i6s. per 
gallon. A convict was not (until very lately) suffered, on any 
account, to take spirits in payment for work; but now the prisoners 
iave plenty of liquor. Liquor, or more properly grog, purchases 
what money will not, viz. settlers farms, or crops -unripe, also their 
ftock. Kangaroos formerly were plentiful, but now they are retired 
up the country; the colony produces the most beautiful birds, 
opossums, &c. &c. The trees never entirely shed their leaves ; the 
summer is intensely hot, and the winters are very cold at nights and 
in the mornings, though the climate is much milder since I have been 
here, owing to the country being cleared; the seasons here are 
exactly opposite to the seasons in England, your winter being our 
summer. 

Paramatta is a town situated at the extreme cove of Port Jackson ; 
on your ascending the wharf appears a row of huts on each side, and 
a spacious road to the distance of a mile ; at the upper end Governor 
Philips erected his country seat. The garden that surrounds it is 
beautiful, abounding in the season with grapes, meloris, pumpkins, 
and every other fruit and vegetable. The florist may alsc^^amuse 
bimself. In short, the country may well be called Botany Bay; for 
the botanist, I believe, may here find the most beautiful shrubs and 
civergreens that produce very fragrant flowers. The governor % 
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garden at Paramatta is so situated by nature^ tliat> in my opinion, it 
is impossible for art to form so rural a scene. 

Five miles from Paramatta is another village; at this place Go^ 
vernment have a great deal of land in cultivatioa; e^ry mile jpou 
travel inland the soil improves ; at fourteen miles from tile village of 
Irongal^r is another settlement, called the Hawkesburjrftot which 
place is a spacious fresh water river, and the soil rich ; and I have 
not a doubt but in a short time this place will be very flourishing. * 

The farmers are now gathering their wheat; it may appear ta' 

you extraordinary, but true it is, that the summers will produce 

two crops of vegetables. The quantity of timber surpasses all dtt^ 

scription, though the country has been so much cleared since I came ; 

a great number of boats have been built, which supply us with 

plenty of fish, and the oysters are the largest I ever saw. About 

nine days sail from Sydney is Norfolk Island, a most fertile place^ 

about the size of the Isle, of Wight, The natives in general of Bo^ 

tany Bay are tall and slender, have very black, curiy hair, flat faces,. 

and very large mouths ; some of them run sticks through their noses ; 

they draw the front tooth in tribute to their chief; are much scarified' 

on the back and breast, done by an oyster-shell cemented with gum 

at the end of the whommora (or throwing-stick) ; they talk very 

quick ; dance by raising their arms and wheeling in a circle, at some* 

times singing or making a confused noise. One of the females nts 

thumping her stomach, which gives a droll sound. < They burn their 

dead ; are very expert in throwing their spears, and with exactness, • 

at a great distance ; their canoes are formed of solid bark, which they- 

carve from the trees, by means of a stone axe ; they fight in a most 

savage manner ; their subsistence is chiefly on fish, the women being 

very expert at this duty ; their lines are curiously platted from the- 

bark of trees, and the hook is a piece of bark ; they assemble in small 

tribes, each having a different fire : the children when young ride on 

the parents shoulders, holding by the hair of the head ; after death 

they expect a removal to the sun, which they worship ; they are 4 

very dirty and lazy set of people. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OP THE FIJEEMASONS' MAGAZINE, 



Sir, 

AMONG the various societies that are established in this metro* 
polis, there is one that has not yet been noticed by any of the 
public writers^ though it is almost as numerous as that of the. BucJ^s, 
and fuILas ancient as the Free Masons ; it is indeed thought to have 
been instituted before the Roman empire, and rt is honoured with a 
deity of the Greeks for its patron. 
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There are Lodges of this society in various parts of the metropdllsr^ 
and there Is scarcely a corporation in England that lias not a regular 
meeting of several of its meniberS) who consist of all ranks of people. 
Th^justicestf the quorum are most frequently candidates, and they 
aiv seldom c#iiever black-balled by the majority. Many of the mem- 
bers of HlltDmmon council, who are not stimulated by party zeal, 
are also members of this laudable association. 

Taciturnity and fumigation are now two essential requisites in a 
canditate, who must prove his qualifications previous to his being ad* 
mitted. To be brief, this is neither more nor less than the Sleepy 
Club, so well known, though hitherto so little celebrated. Every 
member of this society must immediately after supper take a pipe, 
and, whether it be lighted or not, clap it in his mouth ; and as it is an 
invariable maxim with the sons of Morpheus, *^ that speaking spoils 
conversation," he must nod in five minutes, and attain a secure snore 
in ten, at which signal he must open one eye> fill his glass^ drink, 
and resume his former station. 

I have spent many very agreeable evenings in this worthy society, 
whose plan is so healthful and peaceable^ that it is to be wished it 
were still more numerous, and that it prevailed as much upon the 
continent as it does throughout England. The various good effects 
that are derived from it cannot be enumerated ; but a few may serve 
to point out its general beneficial tendency. In the first place, it 
preserves health by promoting sleep, so essential to the human frame» 
even in the midst of company ; so that a member of this society 
might at the same time be a member of the everlasting club, without 
injuring his constitution by sitting up. It prevents ail altercation ia 
politics or religion, party disputes are unknown, and peace and tran« 
quillity reigns around. All prophane or obscene talk is also avoided, 
and a man is sure never to reveal his secrets (unless he talks in hi» 
dreams), an event frequently fatal over a bottle. All scandal is 
abolished, and a perfect harmony and a general good understanding 
ajce.on all sides established. . 

This institution is said to owe its. birth to a certain dumb philoso* 
pher, whose cynic virtue greatly distinguished him in the third olym- 
piad : it is certain, what he wanted in loquacitv he made up in judg- 
ment, by placing himself upon a par with his tJisciples, who, though^ 
they possessed tongues, did not make use of them. But we are in* 
debted to Sir Walter Raleigh for bringing this society to its present 
degree of perfection, as the badge of silence^ a pipe, was at that 
time either unknown or neglected: to the introduction then of that 
soporific herb, tobacco, we may ascribe the present flourishing state 
of the present worthy, prudent, and numerous society of Sleepers. 

' Drowsy Row, 

Aug. 9, I795« A MEMBER OF THE SZ.EEPY-CI.VB, 
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TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 



Sir, j_. ♦,, 

HAVING lately met with a book wbkb afforded me some'' i^ad^lntnent^ 
and one part of which seems to fall in with your planq^ollecting 
whatever can he met with illustrative of Freemasonry, I extract 
and send the following letter for your insertion. The title of the book 
is, " Letters qf Baron Bielfeld^ Secretary of Legation to the King 6f 
Prussia, Preceptor to Prince Ferdinand, Cbancellor of the tIniversiUis 
in the Dominions of his Prussian Majesty ^ F. R. A. B, Cjfc. 4^thor of ' 
Political Institutes ;'' of coune we may presume that the sentiments 
it contains are entitled to our attention. 
• I am, Sir, 

Tour occasional Correspondent, 

s.y. 

To Mademoiselle M. von B * ♦ *, at Hamburgh. 

Hamburgh, Feb, 6, 1 738. 

SO you are quite alarmed, madam, very seriously angry I — My 
ie4:son tells me you are wrong ; but my passion tells me you can 
never do wrong : for it makes me perceive that I love you more, if 
it be possible, since I have been^ a Freemason, and since 3'ou have 
been angry with n.e for so being, than I ever did before. Permit 
me therefore, by this opportunity, to employ my rhetoric to dissipate 
your discontent ; that you may approve the motives which have in?- 
duced me to take this step^ that you may restore me to your favour^ 
and that I may be enabled to reconcile my reason with my passion* 

You know that I am naturally curious^ and that 1 have made frent 
efforts to discover the secrets of Freemasonry, but without the least 
effect.^ I have found men that have been the most indiscreet in other 
respects, the mpst impenetrable in this matter. There was therefore 
no other way for me to take but to get admission into their society ; 
and 1 do solemnly assure you, madam, that I do not in the least re- 
pent it. 

That a man may be' very honest and very happy without beifig ft 
Freemason, I readily allow; but this argument is equally applicable 
to every object that excites our curiosity, and even to many of the 
niost pleasing parts of learning. If we banish curiosity (the desire 
of increasing our knowledge) from the world, there is at onee an efld 
of an improvement in science ; the most ingenious, the most pleaMifg; 
inventions and discoveries would be lost in darkness. And who €att 
say how far the knowledge of those objects, of whose essence, whost 
principles, we are absolutely ignorant, may lead us ? That which Ht 
first appears frivolous, frequently becomes^ Ui the ha<iids of a skilful 
man, highly useful. I do not pride my sell in being ef tht number q£ 
these, but I am fully satisfied that I shall have a het^ claim to k by 
oemg a Freemasou. 

Vol. V. S 
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You will not require, I aih persuaded, that 1 should explain to you 
our mysteries ; you are much tdo prudent. You would entertain a 
passion for a man of honour, and not for a traitor, a monster. It is 
my interest to convince you of my discretion, and to make you sen- 
sible that a man who can keep a secret from the woman he adores, 
ought to be esteemed by her as worthy to have other secrets to keep. 
You must therefore commend my discretion and nourish my virtue. 
I shall not, at the same time, keep from you any infoimation con- 
cerning our society that it is in my power to give ; but for its my- 
steries, they arc sacred I 

One reflection that dissipated my scruples and hastened my re- 
^ception was, that I knew this order to be composed of a great number 
of very worthy men ; and who I was sure would never have twice 
entered a Lodge, if any thing had passed there that was in the feast 
incompatible with a character of the strictest virtue. It is true, that 
into this sanctuary of virtue there sometimes steal unworthy brethren, 
men whose morals aiid conduct are not such as could be wished ; but 
such is the condition of all things in this world, that the good and the 
bad are inevitably mixed with each other ; ibr the small number of 
twelve apostles was not exempt from one unworthy member. I did 
not expect, by becoming a Freemason, to be introduced to a sckriety 
of angels, but of worthy men; and I have, not been -disappointed. 

I readily confess, that what is called Freemasonry may be made a 
disgrace as well as ornament to society. If a company of young 
fellows, destitute of sense and merit, assemble in the form of a Lodge, 
and after performing certain ridiculous mummeries, proceed to scenes 
of disotder, certainly nothing can be more detestable than such an 
assembly. But if you consider our society as the most solemn and 
perfect fraternity tl»t ever existed upon the earth ; in which there is 
no distinction of men by the language they speak, by the dress they 
wear, by the rank to which they were born, or the dignities they 
possess ; who regard the whole world but as one commonwealth, of 
which e^ch nation forms a family, and each individual a memtier ; 
•who endeavour by these means to revive the primitive maxims of 
mankuid in the greatest perfection ; to unite under their banner men 
of knowledge, virttre, and urbanity ; whose members np^tually defeiid 
^^a^h other by their authority, and enlighten each other by th^irknow- 
,Jedge ; who sacrifice all personal resentment ; who banish from their 
jLodges ail that can disturb the tranquillity of mind or the purity of 
manners; . and who, in the intervals of their delightful labours, enjoy 
the innocent pleasures of life; if, I say, you xegar4 Masonry in this 
Jight, you must agree that the inteiest of this society nuist Se that of 
the^iiole face of mankind ; and that it must operate on the hiupan 
heart in a manner that religion itself cannot effect without great dif- 
ficulty. _. 

. It is pot therefore wonderful, that this order has been sometimes 
>ncou|aged and sometimes persecute4 by the ruling powers in a 
iltat^; t|)ey wh^ comment. x^nd they who bJame may have their 
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reasons ; but nothing can be more unjust or ridiculous, than to ima- 
gine that the secret assemblies of the freemasons can tend to disturb 
the security or tranquillity of a state : for though our doors are shut 
against -the profane vulgar, they are at all times open to sovereigns 
and magistrates ; and how many illustrious princes and statesmen do 
Ave count among our brethren ? If aught passed in our lodges that 
was dangerous or criminal, must they not have been long since abo-- 
Hshed? But the experience of many ages, during which this order 
has never been known to perform any actions but those of moralit}** 
and munificence, is a stronger argument in its favour than any I 
can -pxoduce* I shall, therefore, say no more on this matter ; and 
I should not have said so much, if I did not know that you are. ca- 
pable of feeling the force of these arguments : for you have too much 
discernment to suffer yourself to be directed by that prejudice and 
caprice which has so much doipinion over the common rank of 
women. If with a pleasing figure, and a graceful manner, you pos- 
sessed only a common way of thinking, l should love you only as. 
women are commonly loved; that is to say, for the gratification of 
desire and for self-interest. But my affection is founded on a sense 
of your real merit, on the dignity of your mind and the simplicity oC 
ypur hearts If this affection is of any value with you, preserve it. 
Madam, by returning to your reason, and by dissipating those tran- 
silent clouds which have eclipsed, for a moment, that favourable 
opinion you have hitherto entertained of. me : and permit me to as- 
sure you, by the faitli of a Mason, that my love shall endure as long 
as my life. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

P. S. 1 herewith send you a pair of gloves^ that were given me by 
the lodge at my reception. 

ON POVERTY. 



THERE are two sorts of pride, one philosophic, that boasts of 
poverty; the other a beggarly one, which is ashamed of it. 
Poverty, in itself, is so far from being mean, that it requires certain 
circumstances to render it so : ignoble birth, servile office, low con- 
descension, vnlgar breeding, or poorness of spirit. Any of these par- 
ticular* indeed, may superadd a meanness to poverty, but they will, 
at the same time, diminish the grandeur Of riches. Poverty hurts 
out ctedit only on the change; yef even there, character alone has 
raisedaforturi.e; 'Considered simply, it excludes us not from a court, 
though it does frfem the shambles. The opulence of Plato made no 
addition to his philosophy, but the indigence of Socrates hfrs added a 
merit to liis. is thire a soul so mean ^s not to prefer a pedigree from 
theJatter,* tothe line-of 'Attalus? %• 

When Lord Corke * mentions his poverty, does he betray a mean- 
ness > He was so prbUd of his original indigence, that he puts it upoA 
record bjrhis will. This circumstance was never imputed as a dis- 
gr2K:etir his posterity, though tfaeearidom df B * * * • will ever remain 

a reproach to his. ^ tL» G^ 

* Richard, the first £arl. 
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DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE AB^TS. 

No. III. 



IN our fornaer papers we have endeavoured to shew, that the polite 
arts consist in imitation, and that the object of their imitation 
is nature represented to the mind by enthusiasm. We have nothing 
more to do than to shew the manner in which this imitation is made. 
And by this means we shall have the particular difference of arts, 
whose common object is the imitation of nature. 

Nature may be divided with regard to the polite arts into two 
parts; one which we take in by the eyes, and the other by the hii- 
nistry of the ears ; for the other senses are quite l;)arren with legard 
to the polite arts. The first part is the object of painting, which 
^presents upon a plan all that is visible. It is the object also of 
sculpture which represents nature in relievo ; it is the object like- 
wise of the art of gesture, which is a branch of the other two aits just 
named, and which ditfers in what it includes, only in this, that the 
subject to which gestures are gi\'en in dancing is natural and alive, 
whilst the painter's canvas and the marble of the statuary are not so. 
The second part is the object of music, ;considered singly, and as 
a simple tune, bearing the second place to poetry, which employs 
words, but words in metre, and calculated in all its tones. 

Thus painting imitates nature by colours, sculpture by relievos, 
dancing by the motions and attitudes of the body. Musick imitates 
it by inarticulate sounds, and poetry by words in measure. These 
are the distinctive characters of the principal arts ; and if it some- 
times happens that those arts join with one another, and are con- 
founded, as, for example, in poetry, if dancing furnishes gestures 
io the actors upon the stage ; if music gives the tone of voice in de- 
clamatibn ; if the pencil decorates the scene ; these are services which 
they render mutually to one another, in virtue of their common end, 
and their reciprocal alliance, but it is without any prejudice to their 
particular and natural rights. A tragedy without gestures, without 
music, without decoration, is still a pceni. It is an imitatiQ^n ex- 
pressed by discourse in metre. . A piece of music without words is 
8tiII music. It expresses complaint or joy independently of wprds, 
which help it indeed, but nieither give nor take away any thing that 
alters its nature. Its essential expression is sound, a^ that of painting 
jis colour, and of dancing the movement of the body. 

But here a remark is to be made, that as arts ought to cbuse their 
designs from nature, and perfect them, they ought also to chuse and 
perfect the expressions they borrow from nature. They should not 
employ all sorts of colours, nor all sorts of sounds; tliey must make 
a just choice, and an exquisite mixture of them; they must be cou'- 
iiectjed^ proportiQi;)ed^ sliaded^ and put in an harmonious order. 
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Colours and sounds have sympathies and antipathies am oti]^ them- 
selves. Nature has a right to unite them according to her will, biit 
it is art that should do it accorditig to rules. It is not sufficient thit 
it hurts not the taste, but it should Jlaiter it, and flatter it as much as 
it is capable of being flattered. 

This remark may be applied equally to poetry. Words, which 
are its mstrumeots or colours, have in poetry a certain, degree ilf 
beauty, which they have not in common lan^agerthey «r0 thb 
smooth ashlar, the marble chosen, polished, and cut, which make 
the edifice nH>re rich, beautiful, and substantial. Tliere is a -certain 
choice of words, turns, and above all a- certain regular harmony. 
which gives its language something supernatural, tlttt charms ana 
lifts us above ourselves. 

WHEREIN ELOQUENCE AND ARCHITECTURE DIFFER FROM THE OTHEIt 

ARTS. 

W£ must recal for a moment the division which we made df 
arts in the First Dissertation *. There were some invented fro«i 
want alone ; others for pleasure ; and some owed tlieir birtJi iiist 
to necessit}'-, but having since found out tlie way toadurU tbeni- 
selves with beautiesy they began to be leckoned in the number 
of those which we call Polite Arts, Thus architecture, having 
changed those caves which necessity had dug out fur the retieat of 
mankind into elegant and commodious dwellings^ deserved a di-v 
stinction among the arts which it had not before. 

The £;ame observation holds good with respect to eloquence. 
The necessity which men had to communicate their thought^^aod 
si^ntiments to one another, made them orators and histouajis, as 
soon as they could make u&e of words. £xperience| time, said taste, 
added new degrees of perfection to their discourse. They formed 
an art which is called eloquence, and which, for the pleasure it 
affords to the mind, may share the palm with poetry: its relation 
and resemblance with poetiy indeed gave it occasion to borrow and 
deck itself with those ornaments which might ^uit it : and hence we 
have round periods, measured antitheses, striking pictures^ aod alle- 
gories well sustained : hence also the choice of words, the arrange- 
ment of phrases, the uniform progression ot harmony. It was, then 
tiiat art served for a model to nature, wliich sometimes indeed hap- 
pens, but always upon this condition, which ought to be the base and 
fundamental rule of all arts, viz. that in those arts which a<^ for 
use, pleasure takes the character of necessity itself, every tUiug ia 
them ought to look as if they were for use. In the same manner, a& 
in those arts which are destined for delight, use h^s so right to enter, 
except where it has the character to procure Ute same pleasure as if 
it was calculated solely to please. 

Thus poetry and sculpture, having taken their sitbjects from history 
or from society, would have but a weak excuse tor a bad perform-* 
ance, by urging the justness of their copy from the model they bad 

taken ; because it is not the tru^ but the beautiful that we expect 

« ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 
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from tfiem^: -in the same manner eloquence and architecture would 
deserve the greatest reproach if the design of pleasing appeared 
strongly in them. It is in these that art blushes if* it is discovered. 
Every thing tliat is only ornamental is vicious. . 

There are occasions, however, where eloquence and architecture 
may soar a little. Heroes are to he celebrated,^ and temples to be 
built; and as it^is tlie duly of these two arts to imitate the grandeur 
of the olyect, and ta excite tlie admiration of men, they are permitted 
to rise some degrees^ and to expose all their riches ; but still without 
wandering from their original end, which is use. We expect beauty 
upOQ these occasions, but a beauty at the same time that is strongly 
cponected with; utility. « 

What would be thought of a sumptuous edifice which could be of 
nD use ^ The expence compared with the uselessness, would occa- 
sion a disagreeable disproportion to those who saw it, and the utmost 
ridicule to him who built it. If the edifice requires grandeur, ma- 
jesty» and ele^nce, it is always in consideration of the master who^is 
t6 inhabit it. If there is proportion, variety, unity in it, it is to render 
it more compact, more solid, -more commodious : every beauty, to be 
perfect, ought to have some use ; as, on the contrary, in sculpture, 
things of use ought to become pleasing and delightful. 

Eloquence is submitted to the same law. In its greatest liberties 
it is always fixed to usefulness and truth ; and it sometimes the 
iHkly or the agreeable become its object, it never goes far, and only 
mikes lise of these liberties because truth has never more credit than 
wben it is pleasant. 

*rhe orator and historian have nothing to create; their genius serves 
them only to discover the real appearance of their object : they have 
nothing to add, nothing to retrerich ; they scarcely dare to transpose; 
whilst the poet makes models for himself, witliout troubling himself 
with reality : inson>uch that if we were to define poetry by opposing 
it to prose or to eloquence, which I here take for the same things we 
should say that poetry is an imitation of beautiful nature expressed 
by discourse in measure ; and prose, or eloquence, is nature itself 
expressed by free discourse. The orator ought to tell the truth in a 
manner which may make it be believed, with that force and simplicity 
that persuade. The poet ought to tell the probable in a manner that 
renders it agreeable, with aFl the grace and energy th^t charm and 
astonish. Nevertheless, as pleasure prepares the heart to persuasion, 
and as profit flatters mankind, who are not apt to forget their own 
interest, jt follows, that the agreeable and useful ought to unite in 
poetry and in prose. 

There are poetical fktion» that appear in the simple habit of prose ; 
such are romances, &c. We also see subjects timt have truth for 
their objects, drest and adorned with all the (rharms of ^etic har- 
mony: such are the didactic or instructive kinds of poetry. But 
these instances of poetry and prose are pure in neitherlcirid : they are 
a mixture of both, to which our defihitiohs have no regard^ they a«^ 
caprices made on purpose tp)?e out of rule. .\ . 

(To be contmtied.J 
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AN ELECT 

ON. THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN RBED« 

IVHO WAS LOST IN THB BOKKOWDAtB, OCTOBKR ^l, I?^* 

Br THE HEF. JOHN HAMPSON, 



THE foHowing verses are inscribed to the memory of an aihTaMe young mint 
whocommandecLth^ Borrowdale in the voyage to Botany Bay, and who will 
long be regretted by his friends, as an ornament to society^ and an hanoiir to 
his profession; The intimation that he foresaw his fate is literally true ; for 
a day or two before he sailed he was observed, for perhaps the ^rst time in 
his life, to be remarkably dejected and out of spirits: and it is a singular 
circumstance, that a boy on board'the same ship was several nights so disturbed 
by dreaming of storms and shipwrecks that he absolutely retiisell to go, and 
by this means saved his life. It is proper to add, that the lines marked with 
inverted commas are a translation^ br, if the reader pleases^ an imitation^ of 
the first part of the Third Ode of Horace. ^ . 

" /^ O, trusty barfc, and, dearer to my heart 

\jr " Than all that wealth or pleasure can alTordf 

" Back to his Latium bear my better part ; 

f Nor let these plains deplore their absent lord. 

'.* Stedfast as fate his fierce unconquer'd mind, 
" Than triple brass more firm his mighty soul^ 

" That \o the ocean first and raging wind 
*' Gave the frail plank, and sought the distant pole; 

'* That, undismay'd, the-watry region tried, 

" While on the lofty deck the hero stood ; 
*' Pleas'd o*er the subject main secure to ride, 

" And meet the fury of the boisterous flood, 

" What form of death, what evil should he fear, 
" Who beard, unmov'd, th' impetuous billswi ^oa^? 

" Saw the huge monsters of the deep appear, . * r ^ 

<' And thb swift ships retiring from the shore? ..- ' 

'' Saw where <b« South bis anoient empire boasts, 

'* O'er suUen Adria, and her gloomy wave ;. • 
^' A'xl high' Acroceraunia guards tbe coast, 

<♦ Whose ragged rocks the idle tempests brave ? ' 

*' In vain did Heav'n the distant lands divide, 

** And sever from th* inhospitable main, 
'» Iftoeh presumptuous dare the freatth*rous tide,- * 

** And «.ense of danger sink in thirst of gain T' . - 

So sung th^' bard of yore, whose tunefnl hand • i^v^ ^ 

* .1 •• : On! Tyber's banks first wak 4 tlie lyric stOMOf « 'i :rX' 

8p sad li^iaa. from the northern strftn^'^, c«,- .^ ^ 

I *, ,'J(n softest accent^ blest her parting swain. .. ^ ►*.. , 

.. ,1. Ciw;st.bft the wretph that, piercing first thetoniU „^. ^^ ^ , , ,. 

'. . where long th^ shintng xuin hy cojifiii'iT, \ * ' 

' - Bliw' ih^ Vl1et)f€,an'd from' earth's hoilow'wmnS 

Pour'd iorth the baleful infittvt;ee on Ytvankinj. '> 
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Then from tlie fabled box *, in evirbour, 
Rush'd pa!e contagion of infectious breath. 

And fell disease, whose all-subduing pow'r 

Then wide display 'd the spacious gates of death* 

Oh, last of gold ! since first thy sordid rage 
Impious began, with urtrelenting sway. 

Let loose the furies of the iron age, 

And vice and crimes obscur'd the face of day. 

Still do we trace thy footsteps f tain'd with gore, 
* ' In the grim front of war midst heaps of slain ; 
Where throng'd battalions press the bloody sh()re. 
And reap the ptn'ple harvest of tlie plain ; 

* Or where the gallant ships, with swelling sails. 

And streamers waving, quit the crouded bay, ' 
O'er the smooth surface glide with prosperous gales^ 
As through the brine the finny nations play. 

The hardy tar, by tend'rest vows pursu'd 
Of his lov'd maid, forsakes hi^ rural home. 

Content and cheerful, for his country's good. 
O'er distant seas, and various climes to roam. 

. ..He ploughs the desert wave, and smiles at toil. 
The rage of Sirius, or the polar snow; 
And fir'd by nnsni'ry of his natal soil. 

Dares the rude storm, or meets th' en)battled foe. 

Safe from the torrid and the frozen zone, 
Pleas'd he revisits all he left behind ; 

Nor seed his fate^ nor hears his future groan 
Pour its last echoes to the passing wind. 

Thus, gentle Reed, from foreign climes restored. 
The voice of friendship haild thy glad return. 

Nor recks how soon, alas{ and how deplbr'd. 
Thou too ^halt seek th' irremeable bourn. 

FuN oft shall mem'ry, brooding o'er the past. 
The horrors of that fatal morn recal. 

When from th' ^olian cave the issuing blast 
Urg'd its stern terrors o'er th' afirightedbalU. 

In vain the fondness of maternal love, 
In vain thy spouse and weeping sister join. 

In anxious vows to him that rules above. 
And supplicate for thee the Pow'r Diving ; 

In vain they charge the freighted bark to bear 
Her rich deposit o'er the gloomy wave ; 

Nor see their vows dispers'd in empty air. 
Nor yet presage for thee the destin'd grave I. 

Calm and serene the faithless ev'ning shone,. 

That gave thee^pnce again to tempt the flood; .' ' 

And, sinking to the west, the circlfn? &un 
Unboding set, and innocent of blood. 

Tet the gay sun that tirtg'd the placid scene. 
In golden pomp descending to the west; 

Nor the still calm that luU'd the deep^erenc. 
Could check the dire presage that fill' d thy breast* 
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What boots ft now thy ttd propkelic tonl, 

Warn'd from abov^, descried impending titp ? 
Of doubt and fear first Celt the sttm controul. 

And saw wide ope the adamantine gate t 

How fond the wnh» that IIcav'n*imp«rtod fs»r 

Had frori) tlM billows sav'd thy rosy bMath* 
To sorrowing friendahip tpar'd the bitter tttft 

And snatch' done victim ftom the graap of imih I 

For, lo ! in air the gathering whtrlWHids meet ; 

Clouds«r«tti on doiid» in 6(*f ct eonfvsioA hiirr4» 
And big with ruin rage through alt the flee^ 

And fill with wild uproas the watry world. 

Howls the loud storm, and front the achmg sight 

In sudden darkniess wraps the dread domam | 
As chaos were returned, and teoibid night 

Resoro'd her ancient melancholy reign* 

See ! reeling through the foamy, wild abyat» 
Now here, now Uiere^ the giddy ships ar* bPiHA 

Astonish'd hear the growing tempestiiiass 
And hope and fear alike th' expected mon^ 

Ahl what avails of yoiHb th' intrepid fbvesw 

Or the calm cpviseU of mature? age. 
Of stubborn fate t' avert the certain course, ^ ; 

Or quell the storm, ofcutboid Ocean's lafe? 

Nor might, nor skill, the striking bark can saife; 

The lurking sands airest her from beneath , 
With horrid crash vvide op'ning to the wave^ 

And dreadful rushes in the watry death* 

They seek the monstrous caverns of the deep. 

Or breathless cast vy^on the sounding shore 
(Where birds of prey their dreary mansions keep« 

And round the storm-beat rock the biUows roar> 

Neglected lie ; the last sad rites denied, 

Iliat pious duty p^s the flitting shade. 
Of hallow'd earth the sleeping dust to hide. 

And solemn dirge slow winding through the ^idCs 

What though in stormsi thy gentle spirit fled. 

Midst raging biHows, and a wintry sky; 
And the green wave, deep closing o'er thy head^ 

Low sunk beneath thy sacred rellcks lie 1 

Yet not unblest, O Run 1 thy mournful bier« 

Nor yet unsung thy ashes shall remain ; 
The muse to thee shall consecrate the tear. 

And gcnauic orga the elegiac strata. 

What though to soft humanity denied 

To tend thy couch, and catch thy parting breath I 
Watch the last ebb of life's retreating tide. 

And wipe away the chill cold damps of deaths 

Yet present he, the mild propitious Pow*r, 

That from the flood the rash disciple bore. 
To sooth the anguish ot thy flnal hour. 

And bid his angels Waft thee to the shore. 

There rest in peace : ere long, when Heav'n decrees^ 

We too,. like thee, the frequent path shall tread ; 
And toss'd awhile On life's tempestuous seas, t 

Outfl>' the storm, a&d ^ngie with tb« d«ad« 

Vot. V, JT 
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A SKETCH, 

BY T. P. 



AH ! who art thott wboae gentle forin 
Hangs o'er the bold rock's rugged brow^ 
And seems to court the dreadful storm, 
Tilif'sweeps the brawling wave below P 

** O, Ocean ! thou whose briny tide, 
" Long, long, has roli'd o*er Edward's bead, 

*' At length receive his promised bride, 
** And make of thine a bridal bed!" 

O God ! she's gone ! amid the wave 
I see the beauteous phantom toss'd! 

The clifT abrupt forbids to save. 
Now to my straining vision lost! 

And wert thou, then, that wretched maid 
WHbie reason with her lever gone,- 

So long thro* g^loomy glades hast strayed. 
In midnight sorrows and alone. 

In truth ye were a matchless pair. 
While yet ye drew life's balmy breath. 

Still sense and beauty's darling care. 
And be ye matchless still in death ! 

Oft shdl the main in gloomy hour, 
Yield your sad spirits to my sight. 

What time from yon old ivied tow'r 
The drowsy bell divides the night. 

Oft shall I hear your voices ^Ise, 
Mix'd with the storm's discordant rosr^ 

Or sinking s^d in broken sighs, 
Dic^with the billows on the shore. 

As o'er the cliff I sadly rove 
And sorrow >fil]s my swelling breast, 

I'll sjng the mournful song ye love. 
And bid your gentle spirits rest. 



TO INDUSTRY. 

* BY "yiE SAME, 

NYMPH of the ruddy d^ek aad flui^bimw]i.Akiiir 
O that my simple lay had pow'r to pleaae ye^ 
Knock at 'my door, knock loud, I'll let thee in. 
That is, I will if I am n^t too-faisy ( 

Dear Liiziness, with soft bewitching »rt^ ., 
Spreads o'er my li^bs her robe of sober grcy^ 

Stills the wild throbbings of the mighty heUrf 
And bids the senses silently obey. 

• 

Aided by noon, I feel at facer command, . - 
Th^ subtle poison thro' my marrow ireep^ 

The tool, sinks gradual from* my powMess hand^ 
And/lo ! I rush into a sea of ^eep« 



• • . t - 
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y»w h e r »y now therei the -hurry iiifF4Hllaw6>4o6uiigr 
Prevent t(ie gentler influence of. the god;* 

Injur'd- Propriety my vision crossing, 
in vain complaining shews Reflection's rod. 

But chief at inom> when from the neighbting jlhid 
I hear thy voice^ O Industry, so early^ 

I wake, I rouse, and lift my drowsy head/ 
O then tbi^ lasiness, which loves me dearly^ 

Peeps in my face so languishingly'coaxing. 
Feels for my brolceri rest a thousand fvars. 

Oblivion's stream my nose so softly pokes in— > 
And strait I'm gone again o'er head and ears. 

E'en now she's picking Fancy's tender win|^, 
On sweet poetic pasty shuts the door: 

Singing I gape, and gaping, lo ! I sing, 
£xcuse, O Industry— I can no more 1 



WRITTEN IN 

MEMORY OF MY FATHER, 

WHO Dim 29th DECSMBSJl I789. 

. ■ . w 

FREED from the dreary troublous vale of )\ff. 
Here rests the « kwband^fitktr, ^ni tht/rmd,** 
bickness and health forego their wonted strife'; 
Death's ebon darts their opposition end.' 

l^ight lies the turf upon ;thep«acefal breast ' ' , 

Whose mansion pure/w earth*boro passions stain'd ; 

Where pride ne'er gloom d on its continual rest» 
Nor factious Envy with her breath profan'd. 

Has Death involv'd thee in this cloud of night 
While Hope and Pleasure bearoM their cheerful F17 ?• 

So fiides Aurora's ineffectual light 
When the dark evening circumscribes the day. 

Care, Pain, and Crief, terrific, gloom no more. 

But seem to pave a golden-vay to Heav'n ! 
The race to reach the distant goal is o'er ; 

Th^ toil is ended, and the prixt is giv'nj 

And whilst on yonder ** itar-pav*d pl^^* you tov0g • 

And pitying view us active forms of clay. 
Accept the last sad tribute of our love— 

The Ami 4hy> lon€ posterity can pay I 

T. 



PORTRAIT OF AiT HYPOCRITE. 

■ I ■ ■■» < ■ 1 1 ■■ . I ■■ . . I. .■■ 

HIS aspect mild, his msonert smooth and ohrii ; 
In words a perfect salnt^ in works a d-^— I. 
His canting tongue acts the dissembler's part, 
Whils^ mischief lurks in his nefarious heart; . 
No snarling symptoms — yet most sure to bite— « 
Mark him, my friends^ and spurn the hypocrite ! 

T z * 
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-lAlAtn:) LODGE OP SCOTIxfcNi). 

QVAlXKAtT ComfVVICATIOX. 

JUmhmgbf 4ugmi s, A. L. 5795* 

THOMAS fJvy, Em. S. G. M. in the chair. 
The mimites of iheprecfding Quarterly ConuaiuuaatMm laere read, ani 

vnanimoualy approved of. 

Charters of constitution md erection were ordered for two new Xx>dgesj one 
mt Forres, and the* other in the second battalion of Argyicshire FenciUes. 

After some business, which we should not be justified in explaining, had been 
transacted, and several pounds ordered to be given in charity, the JUodge was 
closed with the usual ceremonies. 

P. S. The Quarterly Communications oT the Grand Lodge of Scotland, are 
regularly held on the first Mondays of the months of February, May^ August^ 
and November. The Grand Lodge also meets annually on St Andrew's Day, 
3ffovember 30, for the purpose, of electing offiee-bearers for the. ensuing year. 
See Vol. III. > 174 and 435. JEz. Raa, 



MONTHLY CH4tONJCl.E. 

' ^ FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

CowsvAMTivopi^, My ra 

A TERRIBLE fire broke out here on Tuesday evening, «id lasted till eight 
A\ o'€locl( on'^Wediiesday-.nieraing, -hayiag redueed to ashes about iooq 
Souses and shops, andtvotvareliottsea^ofwhieh 150 were full ofwood for building. 
The rest contained almost ail the blaakfniit and'figs thatraaMttned^in first hands 
here, about two millions of dollacs 1 worth .of oii> and butter, and aai immense 
quantity of tobacco, ^#avear, taUow, rice, and corn. Xhewl^ole damage being 
estimated at five millions of dollars. The fire, was ^topp^d at U»« fraud custom- 
House, the tobacco custom-house-having heen.redu««d to ashes. F.ortunateIy the 
fire did noten^ef the Canhoe, although it burnt several shops on the otttside of it. 
Before the fire happened it was said government intended to build a.fine dock for 
ihipping here, on the plan- of the one af Toufon — but it has not since been talked 
of. The sniferers by the fire vented their grief in loUd* imprecationf against the 
Grand Signior, lirho is greatly dislHtedon-accoufitol'theinonopbly of com and 
other provisions^ ai\fl his aUghtiog the janusaries. 

• On Friday the Toth inst. theBnp^ror and^his fourth -brotfier amused themT 
•elves at the Imjperial palace at Luxembourgh, near Vienna, with preparing firet 
works,' assisted by a page and an Hungarian chasseur. The Emperor had been 
sonnetime superintending this business, T^hen finding the room war», he walked 
out for the benefit of the air. About . twenty .minutes aCtec some of 'the gun- 
powder caught fire, «iMl' Prince ^Al^aander had both his- eyes blown out. He 
languished till seven ^*clock the next morning, when he died. The page and 
chasseur were kiiHpdtm the spot. 

Extrait t/a-pnoate JUHfrfoamiQuiktf4m» 4U$*4"btfy ^S*. 

In the night between thxf 15th -and i^ih' mst. weattaeked, 500© men strong, 
tixe enemy's intrenched camf n€»r St. Barb^i placed on- an eiiu<iciipa about % 

t * 
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iMgve. ind ja )i|Jf ^i^^nt from o^bs, f^Il the intreschinents.pf HtbKb wgtt ^dfttM 
wftb cannon. W« had already carried the first and second intrcDchments, whe^ 
k masked h^ttery^ the fire of wf^ch enfiladed our corps, opened upon us, /ind dif 

freat execution among our troops. M. d'Hervilly was wounded in the bcl(y, 
ut, jiotwithstandin^j commanded the retreat with ^reat.pr^sence of mind. X.t 
was effected without tbe least.disorder, and cov^ed bjr the^wi-boats. The Iom 
of the enemy was far more considerable than ours. Very unfortunately it so 
happened, that Gneral Vauban, who had landed near Carnac, could not come up 
in time to take the enemy in ilank, whilst General Tintigniac harrassed them 
^from another side. Reinforced by four regiments with the V^dl c^fi^ib, wha 
aiTired jcsterday under the order of M. de Sombrcui', we iuXt;nd imn^dijiteiy to 
re-commence our attack. 

After theaifair of the .i6th inst no 4ay passed withpVit skirmishes. On tH jt 
20lh General Hoche harrassed the advanced posts of tj)e ^oyalisti tine whola 
day with constant firing, but the evening seemed to promise son^e repose. Tht 
regiment of Dresnay covereif ^be.feft flank of thefgrt, an^.the fort itself . was iar, 
lisoned by the regiment of Hervilly. M. de Sombreuil pov/cred the right paok 
^th two battalions, and defended the. passage which the c;bb tide forms pn tha 
strand. It was with great astonishment that i(i the dead of night agreat numha^ 
of musket-shots were heard in the fort, .and at the break of day the tri -coloured 
flag was seen hoisted in the same. The prench seamen, who composed a part 
of the regiment of Hervilly, kept up a secret unHerst^oding with the ^eniy, 
hiassacred their officers, together with abotit 150 soldiers who remained. faltuiil 
to their duty^ and opened the j;ates of the fort fo thedetaCfhrnent sent by.G^fral 
Hoche. 

' Count Sombreul] now merely exerted himself in saving as many indivldiialanf 
lie could. A considerable number of women aiid children, who^ad taken refii^e ii| 
the peninsula of Aurai, greatly increased the embarrassments arising iromsueli 
a situation. The gallant Sombreuil chose the most favourable position to covnr 
the emharkatioD, and ^maintained it with the utmost bravery, suppprted (;|y,t||o 
British gun-boats^ which, however, on account of the low water, could not ap^^ 
))roach the shore near enough to do great execution. Abont .fifty .of the brasr# 
'wafriors who fought around M.de Sombreuil were able to effect their. escape; all 
the rest of the little army, amounting to 5000 men, surrendered prisoners of wan 
The Bishop of Dol, seeing the impossibility of every one*a being embarked 
aaid to his clergy, '* Gentlemen, let us not epibarrass^he re^mb^kation : Joe 
us go whither our duty calls us :" and all, animated by his e^ampler proceeded 
tothe^pot of the sick and wounded, and performed their ministerial functions^ 
^hey wefe all taken. M. de Sombreuil, the Bishop of Dol, and some Jiuodredi 
more of the emigrants taken on this occasion, have since been shot at Vannes. 

A'Trcaty4f> Peace between Spain and the Fl-ench Republic ; and another of 
^<nity,« Commerce, and Navigation, between Englaiid and Anverlca^ have been 
ratified and confirmed in the course of the past month. 



H6ME NEWS. 

CkOrPON ASSIZES. 



My 36. Jeremiah Aversham, alias Ah€T^^w, was tried pn.an indictmentu 
Wherein be was charged with having been guilty of the wilful murder of David 
iPrice, acnnstahleof Union Hail, in the Borough, on the evening of the itth 
•f July last, at the Two BrewcFspitbholiottse, in Maid Lane, Southwark ^ 

Mr. Garroweoened the case. 

Barnard Windsor, a constable . belonging to the Union Office, deposed that 
^ the evening, of the 13th of January, he and the deceased went to the' Two 
-Brewers pnblic-hottse, in Maid Lane, to apprehend the prisoner at the bar 
4^m0^ Wfkom they h^d received to£oHnations of his having been concvned 4f| 
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^▼en felon fes ; that they found a' man fn the house, whom th«y took iHto cixs* 
tody^ the prisoner not being there at that time ; that in about. ten minutes after-* 
wards the prisoner came into the tap-room with another person, and, on their 
attempting to seize bira, he drew two pistols out' of his pockety and discharged 
imefrom each hand; that from the right hand hit Price the deceased^ and that 
from the left slightly wounded the witness on the top of his head. 

Robert Merry> a constable, said, he was in the next room when the pistols 
were fired, and met the deceased in the passage, who told him he was shot; 
tfutt hctook him to a house in the neighbourhood, but that he died in about ten 
niiiutes afterwards, before any medical assistance could be got. 
' B4ron Perryn, in his charge to the Jury, said, that the only circumstance for 
their (;pRsideratioa. was, who had actually fired the pistol by wliich the deceased 
was killed; at the same time reminding them, that the witness Windsor had 
positively sworn the prisoner at the bar did so. The Jury, after two minutes 
consideration, pronounced the prisoner— Guilty. Mr. Knowles, on the part of 
t6e prisoner, moved an arrest of judgnient, on the ground of the record being 
wrong. The objection was over-ruled. 

The prisoner waft then tried upon aseeond indictment, for shooting at Barnard 
Witid^r with a pistol loaded with bail, stated to have happened at the same 
time and place, and on which also the prisoner was found guilty; when Baroo. 
Pcnjti immediately passed sentence of death on him. 

John liittfe was indicted for the wilful murder of James M'Evoy and Sarah 
irfng-,. in the parish of Richmond. 
' Mr. Fielding opened the case In an exceedingly pathetic address to the Jury» 

George Jones lives in Kewfoot Lane, and is perfectly acquainted with the 
ifrfsoner, who was a porter at the Observatory in Kew Gardens, was on the 23d 
«f Jttne at a relation's house near the deceased, and was alarmed about ten 
•'elbck in the evening with a loud scream, which he conceived to come froni 
JfTEroy's house; he accordingly rung the bell, but could not get admission ; went 
•p^aMr. Martin, who accompanied the witness to the house, and again rung the 
•«fl, when a very faint voice cried. Who's there ? that they opened the parlour 
windows and saw the woman, Mrs. King, lying upon her face on the floor, dead. 

"Mr. Smith, surgepn, examined Mr. M'Evoy, found several wounds on his 
brad, and one upon his left temple, which had occasioned his death. 

The prisoner in his defence said, he asked M'Evoy to lend him five guineas^ 
ilrat Mrs. King called M'Evoy a villain, and in a passion said. You shall not 
fcare afarthing, and then made a blow at M'Evoy, which he prevented ; and Miu 
Itf. said. Little, you shall be served, go downstairs, I'll come tpyoi^, which h« 
4ii; that he heard a noise, and went up to the door. — M'Evoy called out, W^ja 
is there f-^Mrs. King said, nothing was the' matter; she would come down ta 
him, which she did in a great rage, and said she would he hi^but/cher, and at- 
tacked him three times, each of which he th^ew her down^ and the last time she 
feir against the fender, and that fall killed her. , 

He then went up stairs, and found M'Evoy on the ground, much beat; he 
|r«t him into bed ; in doing which, he let the stone which Mrs. King had used 
against him (the prisoner) fall on the bed ; an^ seeing no hopes of M'Evoy's 
recovering, he, on hearing th^ witness at the door, locked himself in, for fear' 
tb^y should murder him, if he had not time to explain. 

Chief Baron M'Donald then summed up the evidence ; .and .the Jury pronQun-^ 
ced him'gttifiy. — Sentence of death was immediately passed. 

. 31SI. Sarah King was indicted for the wilful murder of her new-born bastard 
child, in the pariah ofNutfield, in the county of Surry. 

Mr. Silvester, in his opening, stated the circumstances at large. 
« 4She was found guilty, and immediately received sentence of death. 

Previous to Abershaw's being taken from the bar, after his having receiveH 
sentence of death for the murder of Price, he observed to the court, with that 
]indifl^erence which has. marked his conduct through the whale time jof hiscou^ 
'linement^ that he was convicted en the evidence of one mah4 which was con-> 
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tfarf to. the laws of God, antf tint he was marderetf. • Aftei recti viiif. Mfiteoce 
he put on his hat, and throwing his great coat aver his arm, included bQth|«dft 
and jury in one horrid curse. He waa not sentenced to death for the marker o( 
Price, though found guilty^ as the objection Mr. Knowles.took to the form of 
tfie indictment would have deli^ed his execution till after the next term,, but for 
shooting at and wounding Bamaby Windsor. 

Aug. 3. About ten o'clock, Jeremiah Abershaw, Johit Little, and Sarah 
Ring, were brought out of the New Gaot, Borough, and conducted in* a cart to 
the place of execution (Kenningfon Common), where tfiey were hanged pursuant 
to their sentence. An immensecrowd of peopTe attended en the occasion. 

X^ittle and King behaved very penitently, but the conduct of Abershaw exaetif 
corresponded with his behaviour before and after trial. - From the prisMi to th# 
fatal tree he appeared perfectly unconcerned, carrying a flower in his mouth, 
and laughing and speaking to every person he knew on the road, while his &I* 
low-su&rers were empii>yed in contemplating a book each held in their bandsl 
AVhen the cart stopped under the gallows, he threw away among the crowd a. 
prayer-book which was offered him, as also hi» hat and handkerchief, saying 
he should have no farther use for them : he refused to join in prayer, though 
the clergyman who attended them took infinite pains to persuade him to a sense 
of his situation ; and after throwing his shoes among the crowd, and uttering a 
dreadful curse against his prosecutors, he was launched (or rather launched him- 
self) into eternity, with the exclamation .of, *' Here goes it !*' He seemed to 
struggle much in dying. — The bodies of Little and King were given for dit* 
section, and Abershaw was hung in chains on Putney Common. 

Seft. J, James Kewland, an auctioneer at a standing auction^ near Temple 
jBar, was for the third time brought before Wm. Addington,' Esq. at the Pub* 
lie Office, Bow Street, on a charge of fraudulently obtaining money from a per- 
son who bought goods at his auction. 

Andrew O'Connor stated, that yesterday morning he went into the prisoner** 
shop; who was selling goods by auction, and purchased a case containing four 
do2en plated-handled knives and forks ; that afterwards a case of silver handled 
knives and forks, which appeared to be second-hand, were put up, and which 
to induce him to purchase, the prisoner said he would take the others back| and 
allow him the full money he had given for them, to go in part for the silver one»» 
tind which were knocked down to him at eight guineas; for which he paid- that 
sum ; but on examining those sent home, he discovered they were not the same« 
being new ones, and not near so heavy. 

' The prisoner insisted they were the same as purchased ; but the magisti^ate giv- 
ing credH to the oath of Mr. O'Conner, informed the prisoner he must find 
bail, or sfand committed. He accordingly found bail for his appearance at the 
next session, to answer this charge of misdemeanor. 

The following providential escajpe lately occurred at Cambridge J— As three 
children ofMr. Hodson, printer, wefe leaning out of an upper chamber window, 
at the back of bis bouse, looking^ after a jackdaw which had fled from its cage 
into the gardens, the frame suddenly gave way, and the children were thrown 
Dut, but fortunately lightirig on some gdoseberry bushes, were taken up with- 
out having sustained the least injury, a few scratches excepted. 

Ttlltnu JTfftrr,— As mati'y t>f our brave countrymen will probably soon go to the 
West Indies, we, are itiducied to give the following hints relative to the pre- 
servation of health, from a physician of the first eminence, who for many 
years practised in that country. Avoid fruits, particularly pineapples. Guard 

-against the dews, which afe very heavy half an hour before and after sunset. 
If a little ill, take an emetic of ipecacuanha ; and after Its operation, a dose of 
Glauber or Rochelle salts, then take bark in tolerable quantities. We would 
recomftiend to those wKo are going there, to take with them a quantity of ipeca- 

^cuanha, bark, salts, and James's powder; but the latte/ we would not hav/ 
used without the advic4 cf a physician. 
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k% Mid many of Hi» friends Kove found very efficicioui in the. drying of milchf 
iovrt. Ltft the «dd«r be ftill of «(illk» then takt ode gtit of fi«h oil, a quarter of » 
j^und of green toz'p, and s handful of salt ; mix them togethor, and rub the u<f« 
i«r exceedingly welly until the whole of the misctinie is used; after nrfaich blee# 
tile cow two or three times, or oftentr if reqiiired. She mij$t be kept vpon iuordc 
meat two or three days before she is dried. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Bath ha« adopted the following methoti 
fl»f digging potatoes with the greatest tuccesa. Instead of destroying the root, as 
usual, raise it gcwlly up^ and introducing th<p £and under it, take all the largo 
•ne9«p> rc-plaioe the root, and tread it firmly in. By this method he has had 
# aceoBd crop, and hvs a fair prospect of a third. 

- ir&f.— The extent and degree of the beneHts attending the tfSe of this art{d« 
gretety little known. It is probably not understood, that rkre in food wilt |fe^ 
dght times as far act flofir; and that one pound of rice baked with a gallon of 
fcnllk (With the addition of a little treacle to sweeten it), will, at the e*penee Of 
ibotrt sixteen pence, make eight pounds of pleasant, wholesome, and nourishini^ 
'food. In the Foundling Hospital, the use ofrfcfi instead of flour has been at- 
Utided with a very great saving to the Hospital, exclusive of general benefit t6 
ftit pubtte. 

t IHrtcUtns fir uihig Rtc* with the greatest »dvantage.^^Tikt &ome rice^ wash it ia 
4Ald wiitery then put it into boiling water, let it boil ten minutes *, then draiu 
the water from it, put It in a baton, cover it with aj>late, turn it over, the platf 
being undermost, let it remain for use. By this method the rice retains all it» 
Aourfshihg quality. It is an excellent and substantial food, if mixed with boiled 
breast ot mutton cut into pieces, seasoned with pepper and salt; or witli cab*> 
bage ; fttid' parti cularty with salt fish. 

Rice mixed with §kim milk, and a little suet shred fine, makes a ncost exceU 
fent pudding. 

The above metho<fs hate been used many years, by several gentlemen of thil 
kihgdbm, with general satisfaction to themselves, servants, and neighbours. 

Tbf Rtyf. Mr, BroHghUn^t Rtc^t fir Potato Bread, To three pecks of (four add 
one peck of potatoes, when boiled and peeled ; bruise them whilst warm, and 
mix them with the flour ; then put the yeast, and let it rise as in the making of 
common bread; much less water, and one third of the yeast commonly em^ 
ployed will be sufficient. 

. The process, s&iys Mr. Broughton, is such as may be readily adopted by the 
bakers ; nor do I apprehend any material inconvenience (rom the increased pri«e 
4>f po^tatoes ; as the quantities planted this year greatly exceeds any former year^ 
and the plantations in general promise the most abundant crops. I have tried se* 
veral, but have not met with a better. .It is obvious that the plan cannot be 
adopted, until the potatoe crops are ripe. I would also recommend it to m^ 
fellow citizens hot to encourage the digging potatoes at this season, by purchas- 
ing them for their tables, when there is such a profusion of other vegetables i 
a potatoe which weighs an ounce now, will weigh above four times as much ill 
©he inoilth. — Therttn, July i 7. 

Tamake a Turiisb pillaw. — To a quart of water add fftur onions sliced, cut up 
one pound of meat in small pieces, about the size of a crown piece; put in tw# 
or three cloves, or a little allspice. Let it stew well together for an hour, then 
-add from one to two pounds of rice, according to the quantity you wish to mak^ 
and let it boil for about ten or twelve minutes. N. B. The rice must be so|L 
«nd hot : strain the whole through a cullender^ and serve it up dry. 



^*lBt careful tliat'the water put in at first be in sufficient quantity to kee^ the ricie 

covered during the whole time'of boHing. 

£7j6« ImIm of Promotions f {^c. art unavoidably postponed ^U our ntst,2 
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TO OUR READERS, CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



The obliging Communication of our worthy Brother Stanpeid is un^oidabfy 
postponed for want of the book to extract from, which we have not been able 
to procure^ 

It if with p»iil th«t we dedine inserting the lucubrations of our sealou» and in- 
defatigable Correspondent E, W. but a peculiarity of phraseology pervades 
the whole that we think would not be generally acceptable to our Readers, 
yft have no doubt that this Gentleman can with great ease adopt a more cor* 
rect style as a vehicle of humour, and hope that he will receive this hint with 
candour, and oblige us by a continuance of his favours. 

Brethren presiding over or meeting in Country Lodges are requested to transmit 
for insertion in this Magazine such Intelligence, having relation to Frecroa- 
Mary, as thoy may deem.intci«%ting to the Fraternity, and proper for Pabiica- 
tiOA. 

C. D^9 Curioui OiliGiif AL Vena of Ldri Cnpil\ wiittin in tbt Tmer, have appeared 
in almost every periodical collection for these thirty or forty years past : as 
has also th«^ OariqiiiAL Ltttgrfrwm L^rd- Lansdmim tfibiiNepbtvt ntku t^ing Ord^ra^ 
••Scarcely any Articles have been more hackneyed. 

As it is otir intention to give a Series of Portreiu tf Pnrahdal OtmiMastir*, we 
shall be obliged to any Rrethren who will make use of their influence to pro« 
cure us the loan of Original Paimkigs, and furnish us with Bi^graffbkal Skgicbe$ 
to accompenjf^ tho Engraviog^. 

^tlfimmm i p |i — — >— — i^p— ^i— 
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Anyof tiie PoarnAiTs contained in this Work may be had in Fhimes> handsomely 
gilt and gtared; at 3s. <(d. each, by applying at the British IjETTea^FovKDRY, 
Br£am*s Buildings, Chancrry'oLancii where Communications for thePsQ« 
rvsTOE will be thankfully received. 

SuB^caisEAS may have their V«Qlumes bound by sending them as a)Mive« 

• 1 

1*RICM OF BINDING FEB VOLVME, 

Half«bound,> Russia back •••20 
Calf, lettered •.--.^■30 
Ditto, gilt - < • • • ■" 3 ^ 
Extra, with Masonic EmbelltthtnWts • 4 c 
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WILLIAM PERFECT, M. D. 

UEHBILR or T»S LOKDOir MCDICAL SOCIl^Yy AlTD fAOVtVClAV 
ORAND'MASTEft OP MASONS FOR THE COUNTY OP KENT. 



[WiTH A PORTRAITJ 



THE Gentleman who is now the subject of our pen was bom at 
Oxford about the year 1740, but was not educated at that ce- 
lebrated seat of ^ the n)iu»es : a circumstance which he laments in his 
epistolary correspondence to the late Rev. T. Austeni of Rochester, 
in the following couplet : 

*' I fortmost rate among my •arlisst iroes» 

<* That ^mv, not bred, whttt Earned Wis HLbws,** ^.&c. 

His father, the Rev. William Perfect, vicar of East Mailing in Kenr„ 
died about the year 1758, and was kiteried near the pulpit of the 
church of which he was minister, -and is remembered bv the sur- 
viving inhabitants with a respect bordering on adoration. ■ Such was 
the gracefulness of tl^e person of this missionary, that he might truly 
be called, ** Tbe Beauty of Holiness." Indeed the graces of ma form 
were but types of his inteliectual endowments; the melody of his voice> 
the fire and animation of his delivery, and, above all, his inspired choice 
of argument and language, always engaged a crowded auditory, who 
never departed without improvement : tlie magic rhetoric of his man- 
ner roused the guilty to a sense of their offences, and cheered the 
guiltless with tne glorious certainty of everlasting happiness. His 
life was exemplary, pure, and simple ; his manners gentle, affable, 
and courteous ; his condescension evinced his good sense ; he admi* 
red great and loved good men of all persuasions ; his family ever ex« 
perienced his affection, his friends his benevolence. His departure 
from this life was distinguished by that firmness of soul, that inter- 
nal calmness, that conscious lectitude, which marib -and characterises 

U a 
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Ihe CHfisXisnr 'A smal] marMer votiMttiife appean orr a piHar confi' 
guous to the spot where hU remains are deposited, which was erec- 
ted by his son, as the last filial tribute he could pay to so revered a 
parent-. The inscription is io Latin; the purport, tiiat he was vicar of 
that church, with bis age, vid- the time of his decease, con:ludiBg 
with this line : 



c< 



Plnra did nofuit Vir Optimo.*' 



.Dr. Perfect^ in t}ie cultivation of his geniu^ has not escaped ^e 
shafts of criticism ; but, considering that censure is a tax which every 
man pays for being eminent, we shall pass over that circumstance 
without farther animadversion. The eminence be has obtained in 
the line of his profession is a criterion of the excellence of his ta- 
iests, while the number of publications of which he is the author, and 
the success with which they have appeared, evince the scope of his 
abilities. 

Tbe Medical Museum owed much of its reputation to the commu- 
nications of this Gentleman. " An Attempt to improve Medical Prog- 
nostication^'* " Tbe Case of a Catalepsy^" " Tbe Appearances on dissect- 
ing a Woman who died from eating too great a QuaiMy ^ Cucumbers^" 
among, marty other articles of his information to the proprietors of 
that work, form prominent features not only of his wish, but of his 
ability to impart medical knowledge. About the 3'ear 1 787 he first 
published, with remarks, quotations, and observations, his *^ Cases of 
Midwjfery," in two volumes octavo, founded on the literary corre- 
spondence of the late learned and ingenious Dr. Colin Mackenzie, 
which are rendered of superior value, as containing the only traits 
of that respectable Gentleman's practice which have hitherto beeii 
> submitted to the public eye. From the practical and scientific ten- 
dency of these volumes, it is but justice to aver, that they have not 
been equalled since the publication of Cases on tbe same subject by 
Monsieur La Motte, a celebrated French accoucheur. ' A second edi- 
.tion of these Cases appeared in the year 2790 ; and soon after he pub'-^ 
lished, in one volume ^ctavo, ^'^ Select Cases oflnsanity^" dedicated 
to Dr. John Coakley Lettsom : aiid if the merit of this work be to 
be ascertained by the rapidity of the sale, too much cannot be said 
- in its praise, upwards of a thousand copies having been sold since its 
first appearance, and we understand a second edition is at tliis tim« 
preparing for the press. 

In the year 179X Dr. P. published " A Remarkable Case ofMadneeSy* 

\ with the medicines used in the cure, dedicated to Dt, Wm. Rowlev, of 

Saville Row : so singular an instance of insanity, ,at the early period 

. of eleven years, is not to be found in the records of medicine ; and 

. the cure is an additional proof of the judgment, skill, and expeiience 

of the author, in the treatment of confirmed mania. 

His " Address io tbe Public on tbe Subject of Insmutyy' in quarto, 
. decorated with an elegant engraving suitable to the occasion, is hu- 
mane, open, and manly, and highly interesting to all who can feel for 
the sufferings of their lellow-creaturts, when so deplorable a ciicura- 
•stance occurs as a derangement of the mental system. 
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fiis ** Sympiomaiohgy^" iL^ork of the mostt^ansJve utility, andai^ 
'* Essay on tbe Epilepsy t** containing eight cases successfully tieated^ 
with practical remarics and observations, are, we understand, in great 
forwardness for the press; and will, no doubt, add to the well-earned 
fame and reputation already obtained by this deserving author. 

The following extract is literally drawn from Seymour's New Sur- 
vey of Kent, where we find it arranged under the article Mailing 
i(West) : '^ Dr. Perfect, a skilful and experienced practitioner of this 
town, has fitted up divers convenient apartments for the leceptioa 
of all persons insane, or immersed in the desponding abyss of me* 
lancholy ; they are attended at his hoube with tlie' affection of a par 
rent, and the abilities of a man who has from study and observation 
reduced into a practical science the method of restoring the most wild 
and eccentric ideas, to cool sense and rational judgment ; this Gen- 
deraan, actuated by a noble principle of universal philanthropy, and 
a tender concern for the mental infirmities of his fellow-creatures^ 
has so far succeeded in the arduous task of curing demerrtated incfi*- 
viduals, as to deserve a singular favour and countenance from tbe le- 
gislature." And, in The Kentish Traveller's Companion, published 
kst year, we find the following observation : '' In tliis burial 
.ground (Dartfprd) is a monument to the memory of Elizabeth, first 
wife of William Perfect, M. D. of West Mailing, who has i«ndei«d 
his name famous to this and succeeding ages, by his great skill and 
unparalleled success in the cure of insane persons, and for his tender^' 
ness in the treatment of those unfortunate maniacs who have claim- 
fed his care and attention." 

The public opinion concurring with such testimonies of merit, our 
eulogy would be superfluous in commendation of abilities of such 
superior brilliancy in every branch of his profession as those which 
have distinguished him, whose whole life has been devoted to tbe art 
of medicine, and in contributing to the relief of his fisUow-creatures. 
This Gentleman's skill in his profession, and acute observations on it, 
in every department, are acknowledged in the " Memoirs of ibt 
Medical Society^" and several productions of a similar nature. 

Worth of every description, and merit however indigent, hum- 
ble, and unfortunate, have ever found in him a friend and protector, 
and in the most liberal manner has his hand been extended to assist 
those whose misfortunes have rendered them objects of compassion and 
benevolence. 

The medical productions which do him so much honour we have 
before enumerated, and it is biic common justice to his literary merit 
to acknowledge, that his works in prose, especially his literary corre- 
spondence, possess a rotundity of period, a neatness of construction, 
and an elegance of expression, that are extremely pleasing. 

As his abilities are g;eat and various, so his manners are amiable 
and inviting ; nor should we omit to mention the moral, religious, and 
instructive letters which he has written and published with considera- 
ble success, nor the specimens of his poetry, which are very numerous, 
and are generally distinguished by an elegance of style, and a pathos 
so delicately affecting, a> are calcuiated alike to charm the ^ar of harmo- 
ny and the heart uf sensibility. 
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Tht ** Pastofdd Sketcbet/* which obtaltwcla succession ofsiher me^ 
Aiikytncl appeared in the Sentimental Magazine, possess a strjain of ru- 
lai elegance and taste» and are not among the least happy imitations of 
Sbenstone and Cunningham. Tliese juvenile efforts of merit have 
been since revised, corrected, and reprinted in the Gendeman'6 Ma^a* 
Ktne, andseveral Odes, Sonnets, Elegies, &c.&c. have occasionally like- 
wise been inserted in the European, Universal, Freemasons, and se-^ 
veral other periodical prints, and breathe that pure spirit of poetry, good 
taste, and delicate sentiment, which will always command attention, and 
not unfrequently excite admiration. 

Among his earliest performances we recoKect a ** Bavin of Bays,*' 
in one volume iimo, *• The Laurel Wreath^*' in two volumes i2mo», 
both printed by subscription, and honoured with a numerous \\st 
of respectable names ; next to these we find *^ An Elegy on tbe Greui 
Storm in 1773/' which had an uncommonly rapid sale; indeed it con- 
tained a most beautiful description of that awful and memorable war (>f 
the elements : the intense heat which preceded it is emphatically ex- 
IHresaed in the following beautiful line : 

** When nature panted from her inmost seat.** 

The '* Snowy Day,'* a pastoral sketch> has been esteemed a faithful copy 
of that picturesque scene, and his other fugitive pieces possess very 
considerable merit. He is also the author of " Ennevillay an Elegy" -^ 
** Tbe Deserted Rookery*' —'' Tbe Peasant of tbe Clif—'' Tbe Crisis" 
and many other pieces which have never yet been published, but 
which, from the specimens he has already given in this line of writing, 
we hope* he will be induced to make better known. " * 

It is but justice to Dr. Perfect to remark, that he is particularly inte- 
resting and graceful, in the delivery of his orations; his wit and viva- 
city render him a most agreeable companion, and his convivial powers 
occasion his company to be courted by the first characters of the age. 
No traits, however, are more conspicuous than his hospitality^ and good 
nature, and if his feelings are sometimes roused to a momentary warmth 
candour will attribute it to a nice sense of honour, and a strict adhe- 
rence topropriety. A rich vein of humour pervades his conversation,' 
and when indihed to be satirical his remarks neithisr proceed from ill 
temper or malfgnity, but are always directed by liberalit5% whicli will' 
never prostitute the mirth of the moment to mean reflection or perso-' 
nal invective. The same adherence to rectitude is conspicuous in all 
his literary productions, where servility has never directed his pen to 
fklse panegyricor fulsome adulation." He has acquired an iiidependtncy • 
by the most laudiHble industry", and his innocent hilarity well display 
tliat native goodness of heart which is exemplified in the exercise 6t 
benevolence, and humane attention to meliorate the sufferings of Aie 
unfortunate persons who becOii.e the immediate ob^eqts 6f hirpecu- 
'liaf care and compassion. ' 

Pr. Perfect is, in the relations of priyate life, a kind Master, an affec- 
tionate Parent, a steady Friend, and lives as much beloved by his ac- 
quaintance as perhaps any Gentleman in the kingdom, and as rpuch 
respected by all those wbo kfww bint fe/. lie uilites the qualificatioua 
of the Scboilar with those of the Gentle^nan ; he has long distinguish- 
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•d himself amongst the fi-aternity of Free and Accepted Mas<nis» and ia 
deservedly considered as one of their strongest pillarsaoxl brightest orna*> 
tnents. As a proof of the high estimation in which he is held by the 
Royal Craft, on the resignation of Colonel Jacob Sawbridge as Provin* 
cial Grana Master for the count}^ of Kent, at a provincial Grand Lodgs^ 
of Emergency held at Maidstone on the 7th of July 1794* he was una- 
nimously nominated and leturned to the Grand Lodge, who confimM4 
the choice of tlie Brethren, and, by permission of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of W^es^ he was invested with full powers by patent for that 
important office ; the patent is dated December ?ist, 1794% andsigne4 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of Moira, A. G. M. and Sir Peter 
Parker^ D. G. M. and ail that need be added to this circumstance is^' 
that titles of honour add not to his: worth who is an honour to his title. 
We have given a Portrait of this Gentleman^ who has deservedly en- 
grossed so much of our praise, and who, though he never suflTers thf 
whispers of vanity to approach bis ear^ we hope will not be offended 
with our just comqnents on his private, public, literaiy, medical, aa4 
masonic character. The biographer can never do any person justice 
while he acts with timidity and a fear to displease ; nor is that page 
deserving of pemsal which, in defiance of the best information, unden- 
rates abilities that should command general respect* and virtues that 
are entitled to universal esteem. 



SKETCH OF HIGH LIFE. 

From Mr. Jerwingham's • Comedy tf " Thb Welch Heiress."^ 

-SIR PEPPER PUNLIMMON, tORD MELCOURT^ and LADY BELLAHU 

Sir P. Plin, ^ITOU don't appear. Lord Melcourt,tobe strnck with 
j[ the artless manner of my girl ! 
. Lord MiL I ask your pardon, I am exceedingly struck ! 

SirlP. Plin. She has a few rusticities adhermg to her, all which 
will drop from her, like dross from gold. 

Lord MtL In the crucible of Lady Bellair's refining convensation. 

Sh P. Pl'm. Very true. I am certain Lady Bellair would peiform 
miracles on my daughter— if she ple<tsea. 

LaJyB. But why. Sir Pepper^ do you doubt my inclination it 

Sir P. Plin, Because you fine ladies dislike trouble. 1 will be bold 
to say, thatj in the course of the winter^ you never do any thing that , 
your inclination, that is to say your vanity, does not prompt you to 
^. 

Lad^ B, I ask your pardon. Sir Pepper. 

Sir P. Plin, Indulge for once ati old man^s curiosity, and edify 
me by recording some instances wheie you act in opposition to the 
dictates of your indioation. 
* Zord'Mkl. This is a perfect challenge. 

■ * m 

^ See Memoirs and a Portrait of this Gentleman in our last Number. 
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Lady B, Well, let me recollect. I go every other Snndaj', in the 
*arly part of the evening, to an old aunt, who lives at the antipodes 
of the fashionable part of the town, and there 1 retail to her the his- 
toric scandal of the fortnight; and then she reads to me, through her 
gfeen spectacles, out of a folio, a sermon of the last century. 

Lord Mel, I hope, Sir Pepper, you will give Lady Bellair some 
credit for that. 

Lady B. Then ! go once in the winter to thie Ancient Musfc. 

Sir Fr Plin, That, 1 suppose, is a concert performed by the decayed 
nmsicians. 

Lady B. Not exactly so; it is, however, a very edifyi&g concert, 
und composed of those hoary, venerable notes, that in Mys of yore 
delighted the ears of Harry the Eighth and Anne Bulleri, and is now 
ft very suitable recreation for old bachelors, old maids, and emigrant 
lions! But to continue the narrative of my mortified inclination: my 
' carriage every morning makes one of the long, procession of coaches 
tliat besiege the circulating library in Bond>street. 

Sir P. Plin, That denotes your ladyship's, fondness for literature. 

Lady B. I beg your pardon, Sir Pepper, literature is my aversion: 
1 never fook into a book, but I cannot avoid calling every morning 
at the library; it is a kind of literary tavern, where the waiters are 
in perpetual demand. A dish of elegant sennets for Mi&s Simpei-; 
satires with a poignant sauce for Mrs. Grumble; a sirloin of history 
for lady Sleepless; a broiPd devil of private anecdote, highly peppered 
with scandal, for Lady Angelica Worthies^, It would, amuse you. Sir 
Pepper,, to see these female Academics enter the porch of Hookham 
college, their cheeks, paled by study, a little relieved by a thin stratum 
©f morning rouge. Then you would wjonder at the method the learn- 
ed professors adopt of supplying the impatience of their pupils; for 
example — one lady receives thb first volume of an author, of which 
6he will never enquire for the se.cond; at' the same t»me she receives 
the second volume of another author> of which she has not yet an idea 
of the first. 

Sir P, Plin, Give me leave to observe, this vague metjiod of re^d^ 
ing must create a kind of chaos, without consistency. 

Lady B. Consistency is a vulgar word we do not admit into our 
vocabulary; and as for the chaos you disapprove of, I really think 
there is to be found the whole merit; for this miscellaneous, variegated^ 
unconnected reading, forms the beautiful dovetailed, mo^aiclitera- 
toe of the female mind. 

Sir Pf P{in, 1 hope you will allow Lady PUnlimcnoa to be a brU- 
liant exception to your general description, , . 

Lady B* Most undoubtedly ; I have a long list of exceptions.— »«- 
But not to interrupt the narrative of my own memotrs-*-! am some« 
times oUiged to mingle with the elegant mob^t a sale of pictiues. 

Sir p. J^Hn, A sale of pictures must be very improving. Ya^ 
there frequently meet with works of old nu&ters. 

Lady B. The ladies of fashion do not go to auctions f^ the s«kii 
of the old masters; do they, Iprd MelcQurt? 
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Lord Md. No, indeed ! A bow from Lord Gauze, a smile from 

Lord Flimsy, or a compliment from Sir Gossamer Bagatelle, efikcestfae 
names of Rembrandt, Corregio, and Vandyke ! 

Lady B, However, we play with the catalogue, and we stare at the 
pictures. And I have heard it observed, that in the two late celebra- 
ted sales, the love of vertu made the ladies gaze at some pictures from 
which their grand-mamas would have turned away. 

Sir P. Plin. Indeed! 

Lady B, But then, I will say for the ladies, that they stole a glance 
at these pictures through the medium of their long veils, which you 
know transmits a kind of drapery to the paintings ! But to proceed^. 
I am under the obligation, sometimes, of getting up in the middle 
of the night, to be in readiness to go to a new play, and, with all 
my precaution, I never can get there before the middle of the $e« 
cond act. ' r 

Sir P. Plin, That is very unlucky. 

Lady B, Not in the least; for I never listen to the play. 

Sir P. Plin. But does not your talking loud in the first row disturb 
the audi nee ? * ; 

Lady B. I never occupy the first row ; I place the old ladies in 
the first and second row, they having nothing to do (poor things)' 
but to listen to the play ; and then I sit snug on the last form, which 
we call among ourselves. Tattle-row, and then, perhaps, I am seated 
between Sir Voluble Prattle, and Colonel Easy, and we three converse 
and titter a la sourdine, the whole evening: but I'm afraid I grow dull. 

Sir P. Plin, Quite the reverse, I assure you ; I presume your lady- 
ship pays more attention to the opera ; the softness of the Italian lan- 
guage has something enchanting to a delicate ear. 

Lady B, I know nothing of the Italian language, there is no at« 
taining the knowledge- of it without passing through the perplexing, 
jumbling, cross-roads of a grammar; that would shake my intellects, 
to pieces. 

Sir P, Plin. Still the music may flatter the ear, though you do not 
comprehend the words. 

Lady B, I comprehend the music as little as I do the words. 

SirP, Plht. It is, then, the dancing I conclude delights you— 

Lady B, No; the dancing does not particularly interest me; in- 
deed 1 cannot see the dancing in my box, for I generally sit with my 
back to the stage. 

Sir P. Plin. As neither the music, nor the dancing, has any 
allurement, I suppose your lad3rship seldom or never goes to tho 
opera. 

Lady B. I ask your pardon. Sir Pepper, I never omit an opera^ 

Sir P. Plin. What then can be the attraction ? I really see nothing 
to entice you. 

LadyB, Is it nothing, Sir Pepper, to lean half out of one's box; 
with the head inclined to give the easy feather a more graceful play } 
which loibks a meteor waving in the air; and which, as the poet say s, 

•'* Allures attention from the tuneful scene; 

f Gives fop« ^e fluit^, and old maids the »pl«ea.*^ 
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Ii t nothing, S!r Pepper, to have all the opera glasses levelled at one ? 
To sit In my box, as on a throne^ the unrivalled queen of Fopland f 

Lord Mil, I must confess, Lady Bellair, you have an extejisive do- 
minion ; Fopland is a populous country. 

Lady B. So it is, and what is still better^ there is not arr old man to 
be found in it. 

Sir P. Plin, I am sony T am excluded from being one of your 
nwjesty's subjects ? 

Lady B. 0\it of regard to your gallantry, I will introduce a bill 
to naturalise you. Sir Pepper; but, not to lose the thread of my narra- 
tive, J must inform you, that I go once in the winter to an j^ssembly, 
^ven by the wife of my physician ; there all his pale convalescents 
9talk about like ghosts : 

-Lord Mel, And to conclude the description; the lemonade is in- 
tentionally made so acid that the doctor n obliged to return all the 
visits of his company the next day. 

Sir P. Plin. Very good indeed. 
^ Lady B. You perceive what a mortified life I am obliged to 
lead. 

' Sir P. Plin, If your historic pencil has drawn a true resemblance, 
I must confess a fashionable lady is to me an incomprehensible beings 

(Exeunt, 



TO THE V 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 



SIB, 

IN turning over a late volume of the Jrcba^ohgi0, a work calculated 
to illustrate local history, and tofurnhh amusing information to in- 
quisitive minds, I was much surprised to find a gentleman, whose cx- 
Uusi^f6 knowledge and penetration I have frequently admired, descend 
so low as to throw out invectives against a whole society of men, ma- 
ny of them of the highest rank and estimation, in whose favour he is 
nevertheless obliged to admit a saving clause that will indeed, on due 
consideration, securely shelter them from his wantoo obloquy. 

: (jQvernorPownal, in his Observations on Gothic Architecture, fond 
of the idea of having discovered the origin of Freemasonry in the cor- 
porations of artists employed by the Soman pontiff in the itth cen- 
tury, in various countries, to restore decajed churches, censures the 
grant of exclusive privileges to them as an instance of ecclesiastical 
usurpation and tyranny ; when, if he had considered the matter with 
unbiassed coolness and circumspection, he might have rwollected, 
that in ages of feudal turbulence and barbarism, no mechanical arts 
could ever have been exercised, if they had not been protected from 
lawless violence, and been nursed with that tenderness which their 
fyst efforts required. About the time referred to, was, indeed, the 
seiSL of municipal establishments for the promotion of trade, and foj the 
association of those brotherhcoda anid feUowsbips , th»t cultivated the 
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several mysteries now enumerated in the list of companies in the city 
of London and other commercial towns. If no other tyrannical as- 
sumptions could be charged upon the Church of Rome, than granting 
protection to Masons while employed professionally in the service of 
religion, the complaints against that corrupted see would have given 
place to the warm praise of policy and humanity. But whether these 
privileges were properly or improperly conferred,* they were not be- 
stowed to train up novices in k new art or mystery; but for the en- 
couragement of able and experienced masters: for the buildings then 
ejected still remain^ and not only so, but remain the admiration eren 
of this improved age ! so that Governor Pownal is not justified in dat- 
ing the of/gtM of Freemasonry from papal encouragements to architects^ 
who must evidently have been formed in otber schools : they werte ne- 
cessary, indeed, on account of the barbarity and ignorance of the 
times, not of the proftssors of the masonic art, who have left sndi 
splendid monuments of skill to justify the protection they obtained* 
We ought to patch them up as long as we can make them stand ; f^r 
whenever our august cathedrals and other collegiate structures yield 
to the inevitable decays of time, neither the piety nor the liberality of 
our times afford any assurance that they will ever be restored in a 
suitable style. He has as little authority beyond conjecture for sup- 
porting his censure of the privileges granted to Italian architects in ^he 
twelfth century, by an EngRsb statute enacted in the fifteenth century; 
or to infer that because in the troublesome reign of our Henry VI. 
occasion was taken to condemn the private congregations of English 
Masons, that therefore (hose of Italy were exorbitant in their claims 300 
years before that time! 

The Governor is not more happy in his injurious character of the 
present race. of Freemasons, than in the inferences be has drawn to 
the prejudice of their operative ancestors: his motive in either case^ 
being beyond m5f conception, I leave wholly to himself. He says, 
that by degrees their clubs or lodges sunk into a foolish harmless mum-' 
tnery. If Freemasons do in reality possess the art of refining folly 
into goodness, the world may justly credit any other pretensions to 
which they may Jayclaini; for so far as their actions come under public 
notice, they have been peculiarly distinguished by their benevolence acid 
philanthropy. It is worthy of remark, that the same pen that fixes 
the stigma of folly on their lodge meetings, should affirm them also to 
he a brotberboodqf charity h We may hence syllogistically infer, that, 
in this gentleman's opinion, charity and folly are synonimous terms 1 
Either the Governor is a Freemason himself, or he is not: if he is one 
of the fraternity, I regret that I (»nnot hail a man of his abilities^as a 
Worthy brother, for his endeavours to expose to public contempt an 
institution that he is nevertheless reluctantly obliged to commend: if 
. be is not a Freemason, which is most probably the case, for that dis- 
position must be obdurate indeed that is not somewhat mended by 
n^asonical mummery^ he appears, if possible, in a still more disadvan- 
. tageous point of view, in otliclously meddling with what he knows no- 
thingabout. Ism, Sir, voui's, &c. 

" X a ' J. N. 
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THOUGHTS ON CALUMNY. 

CALUMNY may be defined a false^ injurious detraction from 
the character of any person, either in speech or 'writing. The 
most abandoned and sordid minds have the least abhorrence of Ca- 
lumny. He who is but moderately wicked, durst not venture upon 
it; he who has but a spark of ingenuity in his temper, disdains it. 
One asked a Spartan whether his sword was sharp ? He answered, 
** Sharper than Calumny." 

The Calumniator is a general Misanthropist, he spares noage» or- 
der; nor sex. He is a general calamity, and wants power, not will, 
to be the Phaeton of the world. He wishes the destruction of the 
human race, but the best and roost useful men are his principal ob- 
jects ; for he that aims at the overthrow oT a building, will bend his 
f trength against the pillars. 

United measures for the public good give the Calumniator no- 
thing but torment, and he will stick at nothing to break the connep- 
tion — he cannot bear to see individuals happy ; and, if he knows 
two of kindred souls, he is restless, until, by secret arts and insinua- 
tions, he breaks the sacred bauds, and separates Lcelius from Scipio, 
Pylades from Orestes. 

Calumny is one of those evils, which, for reasons infinitely wise, 
God has permitted in every age of the world, and the greatest, the 
wisest, the best of men, have suffered by Calumny. 

Moses, though meek to a proverb, was calunmiated by his own 
. brother and sister. 

Socrates, among the Greeks, lost his life by Calumny. 

Calumny banished Rutilius from Old Rome, and Calumny de- 
posed Lord Somers, the greatest, the best Chancellor that had ever 
been in England. 

If Calumny, then, be so pernicious to human society, if it be a vice 
in its nature so detestable, why is it not every where ranked in the fir&t 
class, and an adequate punishment provided by all legislatures ^ It 
lias been seen in diflferent lights by different states, and in different 
ages. Among the Athenians, the Calumniator was only subject to 
. a pecuniary mulct. 

The Romans branded him on the forehead. 

In some of the present governments in Europe, Calumny is a ca- 
pital offence. A delicate sense of honour had made duelling as fre- 
quent as libelling and Calumny ; and the only way to prevent the 
former, was effectually to suppress the latter. 

In s6me other governments and their dependencies. Calumny 
seems to be tolerated. Is it because it prevails like a torrent, and 
that it would break through all banks made to stop it ? or, are the 
people less sensible of its stings, or have tlicy mere virtue to beac 
th«m^ Possibly false notions or liberty maj- be the true caus«. . 
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In such a government, how shall Calumny be avoided? Wheie 
shall protection be found ? Where shall the injured seek rediess ? 
If Calumny may sometimes lose its force by being neglected^ the 
Calumniator generally discovers his malicious wicked intention, by 
inuendoes and words which need an interpreter. Avoid, therefore, 
applying the Calumny to yourself^ although you are sure it was de- 
signed for you. 

For protection, innocence^ one would think, should prove a com- 
plete coat of mail to resist the darts of Calumny. I remember a say- 
ing of Cicero, <' as fire cast into. water is forthwith extinguished, so 
is calumny when cast upon a good life«" I wish this had been as truly 
as it was elegantly said. 

Innocence oftentimes provokes Envy, the parent of Calumiiy; and 
the most perfect character is liable to wounds, the scars of which are 
never wholly effaced : even innocence will not wholly fjnee a tender. 
jpafind from a sense of Calumny. Patience must accompany Inno- 
4fence, and that which is inevitable must be borne with traoquiliity 
and fortitude. H. 



ANECDOTE OP 

SHENSTONE. 



SHENSTQNE was one day walking through his romantic retreats, 
in company with his Delia (her real name was Wilmot); they 
were going towards the bower which he made sacred to the ashes of 
Thomson, our harmonious countryman. " Would to heaven (said 
Shenstone, pointing to the trees), that Delia could be happy ia the 
midst of these rustic avenues !*' — He would have gone on, but was 
interrupted. A person rushed out of a thicket, and presentinga pis- 
tol to his breast, demanded his money. Shenstone was surprised, 
and Delia fainted. " Money (says he) is not worth struggling for. 
-*-You cannot be poorer than 1 am. — Unhappy man (says he, throw- 
ing him his purse) take it, and fly as quick as possible." The man 
did so. He threw his pistol into the water, and in a moment disap- 
peared. Shenstone ordered the footboy, who followed behind them^ 
to pursue the robber at a distance, and observe whither he went. In 
two hours time the boy returned, and informed his master, that he 
followed him to Hal^s-Owen, where he lived : that he went to the 
very door of his house, and peeped through the key-hole; that as 
soon as the man entered, he threw the purse on the ground, and ad- 
dressing himself to his wife, " Take (says he) the dear-bought price 
of ray honesty;" — then, taking two of his children, one on each 
knee, he said to them, " I have ruined my soul, to keep you from 
starving;'* and immediately burst into a flood of tears. You know 
how this'tale of distress would affect Shenstone. He enquired after 
the man's character, and found that he was a labourer, honest and in^ 
dustrious, but oppressed by vvant and a numerous family. H^ went 
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to his house, where the man kneeled down at his feet, and inploied 
mercy. Shensfone carried him home, to siUi$t at the buildings a|id 
'Other improvements which made himself so poor; and, I am told> 
when Shenstone died, that this labom^r wet his grave with the true 
tears of gratitude. 

Sie by this, how easily an evil action may come from a good prin- 
ciple. I am persuaded there are many honest men who sufier death 
without deserving it ; and so, probably, woQld this man too, had be 
robbed any other than the benevolent S&enstone. 

— Immortal benevolence ! tiie richest gem that adorns the human 
soul ! Without thee, kings are poor ; and, in thy possession, the 
beggar is immensely rich ! 

In vain we crown the conquefOr with laurels, and the slayer of 
thousands with immortality. The re4d hero is seldom found in the 
field ; he lives peaceful and retired, in the calm walks of private life. 



ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 

WRITTEN BY TBE I.ATE DOCTOR GOLDSMITH. 
[NIVIR rVBLISHKD IX BIS WORKS.] 

THERE are few subjects which have been more written upon, 
and less understood, thantliat of Friendship; to fallow 4te dic- 
tates of some, this virtue, instead of being the assuager of pain, be- 
comes the source <yf every inconvenience. Such spec ulatiats, by ex- 
pecting too much from Friendship, dissolve the connection, and by 
drawing the bands too closely, at length break them. Almost all our 
tomance and novel writers are of this kind ; they persuade us to 
Friendship, which we find impossible to sustain to the last ; so that 
'this sweetener of Kfe under proper regulations, is by their means 
rendered inaccessible or uneasy. It is certain, the best method to 
cultivate this virtue is by letting it, in some measure, make itself; 
a similitude of minds, or studies, and even sometimes a diversity of 
pursuits, will produce all the pleasures that arise from it. The cur- 
rent of tenderness widens as it proceeds ; and two men impercep- 
tibly find their hearts warm with good nature for each other, when 
they were at first only in pursuit of mirth or rdaxa^n. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour ; the moment it is talked of, it 
loses its real name, and assumes the more ungrateful form of obliga- 
tion. From hence we find, that those who regularly undertake to 
cultivate Friendship find ingratitude generally repays their endea- 
vours. That circle of beings which dependance gathers round us 
is almost ever unfriendly ; they secretly wish the term of their con- 
nections more nearly equal ; and,, where they even have the most 
virtue, are prepared to reserve all their affections for their patron, 
only in the hour of his decline. Increasing the obligations which are 
laid upon such minds only increases their burthen ; they feel them- 
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selves ttnable to pay the immensity of their. debt, and their bank<^ 
ropt hearts are taught a latent resentment at the iian4 that is stretched 
out with offers of service and relief. 

Platftinus was a man who thought that every good was to be 
bought fi pm riches ; and as he W3s possessed of great wealth, and 
had a mind naturally formed for virtue, he resolved to g^ither a circle 
of the best men round him. Among the number of his dependants 
was Musidorus^ with a mind just as fond of virtue, yet not less 
proud than his patron* * His circumstances, however, were such as 
^^reed him to stoop to the good ofikes of his superior, and he saw 
himself daily among a number of others loaded with benefits and pro>*- 
testations of friendship. These, in the usual course of the world, he 
thought it prudent to accept; but, while he gave his esteem, he 
could not give his. heart. A want of affection breaks out in the most 
trifling instances, and Plautinus had skill enough to observe the mi- 
jmtest actions of the man he wished to make his friend. In these he 
^^r found his aim disappointed ; for Musidorus claimed an exchange 
of hearts, which Plautinus, solicited by a variety of other claims, 
could never think of bestowing. 

It maybe easily supposed, that the reserve of our poor proud man 
Vfas soon construed into ingratitude ; and such indeed in the com- 
mon acceptation of the world it was. Wherever Musidorus appeared, 
he was remaikedas the ungrateful man; he had accepted favours, it 
was said, and still had the insolence to pretend to independence. 
The event,' however, justified his conduct, Plautinus, by mispla- 
ced liberality, at length became poor, and it was then that Musidorua 
first thought of making a friend of him. He flew to the man of fallen 
fortune, ^ith an offer of all he had ; wrought under his direction with 
assiduity; and, by uniting their talents, both were at length placed in 
that state of life from which one of them bad formerly fallen. 

To this story, taken from modern life, I shall add one more, taken 
from a Greek wiiter of antiquity : — " Two Jewish soldiers, in the 
time of Vespasian, had made many campaigns together, and a parti* 
cipation of danger at length bred an union of hearts. They were re- 
marked throughout the whole army, as the two friendly brothers : 
they felt and fought for each others Their friendship might have con- 
tinued without interruption till death, bad not the good fortune of 
Ihe one alarmed the pride of the other, which was in his promotion 
to be a Centtuion under the famous John, who headed a particular 
party of tlie llcwish malecontents. From this moment their former 
love was converted into tlie most inveterate enmity. They attached 
themselves to opposite factions, and sought each other's lives in the 
conflict of adverse party. In tbis manner they continued for more than 
two years, vowing mutual revenge, and animated with an unconquer-' 
able spirit df aversion. At length, however, that party of the Jews 
to which the mean soldier belonged joined with the Romans, it be- 
rame victorious, and drove Jotin, with all his adherents, into the 
Temple. History has given us more than one picture of the dreadfiii 
eooflagration of th^t superb edifice. The Roman soldiers were ga- 
thered round it; the whole temple was in flames, and tiiousands were 
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azBidst thenif witliin its sacred circuit. It was in this situatioit 
of thuigs that the now successful soldier saw his former friend, u pon- 
tile battlements of the highest tower, looking round with horror, and 
JBSt miy to be consumed with flames. All his former tenderness 
Bo^ fetumed ; he saw the man of his bosom just going to perish r 
aody unable to withstand the impulse, he ran spreading his arms, 
and crying oiit to his friend, to leap down from the top, and find safe- 
ty with bia. The Centurion (from above) lieard and obeyed, and, 
castin^r himself from the top of the tower into bis fellow-soldier's arms, 
both Ml a sacrifice on the spot ; one being crushed to death by the 
^vigjbt of his companion, and the other da^d to pieces bj the 
ffojoaaa of bit fall/* 



SPIRITED CONDUCT OF 

A MAYOR OF ARUNDEL. ^ 

A FEW months Before the abdication of James II. Lord 
Chancellor Jeffries, of detested memory, went to Arundel in 
&u»ssex, i« order to influence an election. He took his residence at 
tbe castle, and went the day fixed for the election to the town-hall, 
where Mr. Peckham, who was then Mayor of Arundel, held his 
canity Jeflfrics had the impudence to shew his detested face there : 
fite Mayor ordered him to withdraw immediately ; and, in case of 
lefosal, threatened to have him committed. " You," said he, 
** who ought to be the guardian of our laws, and of our sacred coa- 
stitatioR, shall not so audaciously violate them. This is my court, 
and my jurisdiction here is above your's.** Jeffries, who was not 
willing to perplex still more the King's affairs, and to enrage the po- ' 
|»lace, retired immediately. The next morning he invited Peck- 
bam to breakfast with him, which he accepted ; but he had the cou- 
lage to scorn to take a place, which the merciless executi^er oflfered 
kim. ITalenfroni ibe Records oftbe Town ^ Arundel. ;J ' % 

ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 



LORD Molesworth, who had been Amba3sadoff.at (He jCoait tf 
f Copmhagen, pubiished^at the end oftbe last centu^, an esteems 
ed work, entitled, ^' A»i Account oJDenmurV This «ffi|er spoke of 
the arbitrary government of tbat.kingdom^ with that freedom whkb 
tbe liberty of £ngland inspired. The king of Denmark then teign* 
lag was ofiended at some reflections of the auttior^aad ordered hit 
nniister to complain of them to William ill* bing of fin^nd. 
** What woukt you have iBe do V said William. ^ Bir^*' replied ibe 
Danish minister, *^ if you had complaioed to ^. king, my master, 
of such an offence, .he. would, have sent you the headk of the author/*^ 
^ That is what I neither will nor can do," replied the king; <^ but if 
you desire it, the author shall put what you have told me into the se<» 
cond edition of his work/' 
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HISTORY OF MASONRY, 



XjConliniied from Page 84.3 

■ lIllBl ■■■ ■ ■ 

tYear of the Flood 1374, nr^HE division of Solomort^s dominionsf 
before Christ 974. j J|. into the kingdoms pf Israel and Judah; 
did not much affect the Fraternity, or disturb their lodges : for Jerobo-*' 
am ordered them to build him two palaces, t(ie one at Sichem, and th^ 
l>ther at Penuel ; and also to erect two statues of the golden cahres, 
with temples for their worship, the one in Bethel, and the other irt 
Dan,^ which were worshipped by the Israelites, till they were car-* 
ried away by Shalmaneser and Tiglath-Piieser. King Baasha built 
Tiu^ for his palace ; and King Omri built Samaria for his capital \ 
V/H^f his son. King Ahab, built a sumptuous temple for his idol 
Baal, afterward destroyed by King Jehu ; and a palace of ivory^ 
beside many castles and fenced cities. ' 

Solomon's successors on the throne of Judah succeeded him als6 
in the Grand Master's chair, or deputed the high-priest to preserve 
the royal art. Their care of the temple, with the many buildings 
they raised, are mentioned in holy writ down to Josiah the last good 
king^ of Judah. The masons formed in his school, and who travel* 
led, improved the Gentiles beyond expression : thus the Syrians 
adorned Damascus with a lofty temple and a royal palace. Those 
of Lesser Asia became excellent workmen ; particularly at Sardis, 
in Lydia, and. along the sea coasts in the mercantile cities, as at 
Ephesus. . 

There the old temple of Diana, built by some Japhetites, about 
the days of Moses, being burnt down about 34 years after Solomon's 
death ; the kings of Lesser Asia refounded and adorned it with 127 
columns of the best marble, each 60 feet high, of which 36 were of 
the most noble sculpture; under the direction of Oresiphon and Ar- 
chiphron, thfe disciples of Solombn's travellers : but it was not finish- 
ed till after 220 .years, in the seventh year of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
under the direction of the grand Ephesian masters in this royal crafty 
Demetrius and Polonius. CA. M. 3283.] 

This temple was of the Ionic order, in length 425 het, and in 
breadth 220 fee^with a duly proportioned height; so magnificent, 
so admirable^ fabric, that it became the third of the sei^en wonders 
of art; the charming mistress of Lesser Asia, which ev^n XerxeS, 
the avowedenemyof image worship, left standing, while he burrit 
all the other temples in his wasy to Greece. [[A. M. 36S0.']] At last it 
was birmt down by a vile fellow merely for the infamous ambition 6f 
being talked of in after-ages (whose name, therefore, shall not b'e 
mentioned here), on the birth-day of Alexander the Great; after 
it had stood 365 years : when it was jocosely said, the goddess wis 
so deeply engaged at the birth of her hero in Pella of Macedonia, 
that^she had no leisure to save her temple at Ephesus ! It was rebuilt 

Vol. V. Y 
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by the architect Detiocrates, at the expence of the neighbounrrg 
princes and stales. 

The Assyrians, ever since Nimrod and Ninus, had cultivated the 
royal art, especially at their great Nineveh, down to King Pul, to 
whom Jonah preached; and his son Sardan Pul, the mean and effe-^ 
minate Sardanapalus, who was besieged by his brother Tiglath Pui 
£ser, and his general Nabonassar ; tBt he burnt himself with his con^ 
Cubines and treasure in old Nimrod's palace,, in the nvelfUi year of 
Jotham king of Judah. fA. M. 3257.] The empire' was then par- 
titioned between Tiglath Pul Eser, who succeeded in Nineveh, and 
Nabonassar who established himself in Chaldaea. 

Nabonassar, called also Belesis or Baladan, an excellent astronor 
mer and architect, built his new metropolis upon the ruins of a part 
of old Nimrod's works, near the great old Tower of Babel, then stand- 
ing ; and called it Babvlon ; winch was founded in the first year of 
the Nabonassarian, or lamous astronomical sra : for this city is not 
noticed by any author before Isaiah, who both mentions its risC^d 
foretells its ruin. 

The science and the art did not only flourish long in eastern Asia 
to the farthest East Indies ; but also before the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great, we find that Masonry took a western course : for 
the disciples of Solomon's travellers, by the encouragements of prin- 
ces and states west of the Assyrian bounds, built, enlarged, and 
adorned a great number of cities and towns ; such as Boristhenes 
and Sinope in Pontus ; Nicomedia, Prusias, and Chalcedon in Bi- 
thynia ; Bizantium, now Constantinople, Cizicus also, and Lamp- 
sacus in the Helespont; Abdara in Thrace : also in Greece, Taren- 
tunn, Regium, Kome, Ravenna, Grotona, Florence ; and many 
more in Italy ; Granada, Malaga, Gades, Sec. in Spain ; Massilia, 
and others on the coast of Gaul ; Britain being then unknown. 

[Before Christ 74©.]] The Syrians adorned Damascus, by the 
assistance of Solomon's masons, with a lofty temple, a royal palace, 
and a public altar of most admirable workmanship; which last so ra- 
vished Ahaz, king of Judah, that he caused araodel of it to be taken, 
and sent it to Urijah, the high-priest of Jerusalem ; and, upon his 
jeturn, having removed the altar of the Lord out of its place in the 
temple, ordered this new- altar to be set up in its stead. 

After the good Josiah, king of Judah, fighting for his superior 
Nabopolassar, was slain in the battle of Hadah Rimmon, by Pharoah 
Necho, all things went wrong in Judah; for the grand monarch Ne- 
buchadnezzar, first his father's partner, having defecated Necho, 
made Josiah's son Jehoiakim his vassal ; and, for his revolting, he 
ruined him. At length he captivated all the remaining royal family 
•of Judah, with the flower of the nobles, especially of the more ioge- 
' iiious craftsmen ; laid waste the whole land of Israel, burnt and de- 
molished all the fine edifices, and also the inimitable temple of Solo- 
mon, after it had been finished and consecrated 416 3'ears. For, on 
the seventh day of the fifth month, answering to the end of our July, 
came Nebuzaradan, captain of the guards to the king of Babylon, 
t9 Jerusalem, and after having taken out all the sacred vessels, tlifi 
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(«o famous piilars that were in the temple, and all the lichf s that 
could be found in the king's palace, and the city; he did, pur^u^ot 
to the command of his master, set both the temple and city 4>ii fire, 
overthiew all the walls and tou'ers belonging thereto, wholly rasing 
it to the ground, till he had effected a thorough desolation 1 

[Year of the Flood 177B, before Christ $70.]] Nebuchadnezzar 
being DOW at rest from all his wars, and in full peace at home, ap« 
plied himself with great industry to the grand design of finishing hi^ 
buildings at dBabylon ; and enoployed therein all the able artists <^ 
Judea, and other captives, beside his own Chaldean masons; who* 
by their joint labour, made it tiie fourth of the $even wonders of art* 
The most famous works thei^in were the walls of the city, the temple 
of Belus, in which were . placed the brazen sea, the pillars, &c. 
brought from Jerusalem, the palace and hanging garden^ the river, 
and the artificial lake and canals, made for draining that river. • la 
the jygnificence and expence of which works, he much exceeded 
whifl^ver had been done by any king before him ; and, excepting 
the amazing Wall of China, nothing has been since attempted that caa 
be placed in competition with them.' This splendid grand roaster also 
caused to be erected, in the plains of Dura, a golden image of their 
god Baal, sixty cubits high, and six broad ; containing 7000 Attic 
drachmas of gcdd, according to Diodorus ; which amount ^ three 
millions and a half of our money. 

The Medesand Persians had rivalled the Assyrian^ and Chaldeans 
in Masonry at Ecbatana, Susiana, Persepolis, and many other fin^ 
cities, be&re they conquered them in war; though they had nothing 
so large as Nineveh and Babylon, nor so accurate as the temple, an4 
other edifices of Solomon. 

The Jewish captives, after Nebuchadnezzar's death, kept them* 
selves at work, and consoled themselves by brotherly communion in 
regular lodges, until the appointed time of their deliverance. They 
were thus the more capable at the rebuilding the holy temple and city 
of Salem upon the old foundations ; which was ordered upon the de- 
cree of Cyrus, according to God's word, which had foretold his exr 
altation and that decree. For, Belshazzar being slain, Cyrus, the 
Persian, soon after removed the imperial scat to Susiana in Persia^ 
and thereby put an end to the Babylonian empire, after it had stood 
209 ytars; and he promised the Israelites great favour, and a speedy 
restoration to their own land. [A. M. 3468, before Christ 538.] 

CBefore Christ 707.3 The Medes and Persians had much im- 
proved in the royal art, and had even out-done the Assyrians in Ma-> 
fionry at £cbatana ; which, being repaired, beautified, and vastly 
enlarged by Deioces king of the Medes, who reigned there with 
great wisdcmit honour, and prosperity for above fifty years; during 
which time he constantly employed the Fraternity ; and it becoming 
a great city, he is, for this reason, by the Greeks, esteemed as the 
founder of it : also Susiana and Persepolis, with many more fine 
cities, wefc built before the Persians had overcome the Assyrians and 
Sabyinnians in war, where they had shewn admirable skill ; but y^t 

Y 2 
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noneof tbese masonical works came up to the accuracy of the'tem* 
ple, and other structures of King Solomon, 

, [Before Christ 536.3 Cyrus, who had been fore-drdained to re- 
store the children of Israel, and to re-build the holy temple at Jeru« 
salesi, having founded the Persian empire, issued out his decree for 
those welcome purposes, lie constituted Zerubbabel, the son of 
SaHithiel, his provincial grand master in the land of Judea, the lineal 
heir of David's royal race, and prince of the reduction, with the blgh- 
priest Jeshuah his deputy ; under the title of Tirshatha, by immediate 
commission from him. All the vessels of gold and silver brought to 
Babylon from Jerusalem, were by this decree ordered to be deliver- 
ed to Zerubbabel, who carried them back to Jerusalem. Th6 ves- 
sels at this time restored, amounted to ^,400: the remainder was 
brought back by Ezra, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, many 
years after : but, before the temple was half finished, Cyrus died, 
which put a sto|» to the work. * 

Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, neglected the temple ; wJng 
wholly intent upon, the conquest of Egypt, that had revolted under 
Amasis, the last of Mizraim's race ; a learned grand master, for 
whom the fellow-crafts cut out of a rock an house, all of one stone, 
21 cubits long, 12 broad, and B deep, the labour of 2000 masorts for 
three 3^ar$, and brought it safe to Memphis. He built many costly 
structures, contributed largely to restoring Apollo's- temp.e at Del-r 
phi in Greece, and died much lamented^ just as Cambyses had 
leached to Egypt. [A. M. 3478.3 

Cambyses conquered the land, and destroyed many temples, pa- 
laces, obelisks, and other glorious monuments of the antient £gyp-» 
tian Masonry, and died on his way home. j^A. M. 24B2.3 The 
false Smerdis, the Magian, taking advantage of this event, usurped 
the throne by the name of Artaxerxes, according to Ezra, and stop-i- 
ped the building of the temple; but was soon dethroned, and suc- 
ceeded by Pari us Hystaspes, one of the seven princes that conspired 
to cut him oiF. Darius married Artistona the daughter of Cyrus> 
lind confirmed his decree. 

[[Before Christ 520.3 Darius was a prince of wisdom, demcncy, 
|ind justice ; ^nd has the honour to have his name recorded in holy 
writ for a favourer of God's people, a restorer of his temple, and a 
promoter of his worship therein. He was blessed with a numerous 
. issue, a long reign, and great prosperity. [A. M. 3489, before 
Christ 515.] In his sixth year^ just twenty years after tfie funding 
pfthe temple, Zerubbabel finished it, and celebrated the cape-stone ; 
^nd next year its consecration or dedication was solemnized <; and 
though it came far short of Solomon's temple, in extent and decora- 
tions, nor llad the cloud of glory or divine Shechinah, and the holy 
reliques of Moses; yet, being reared in the Solotnonian style, it was 
the finest building upon earth. 

The Sidonians weie as frank and liberal toward this work, as in 
the days of Hiram ; bringing down cedar-planks in abundance from 
Xibanus to the sea-shore, and from thence. to the port of Joppa, as 
|hey had been ordered first by Cyrus^ and after him by Dari\is^ 
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Herei also, the curious craftsmen held stated and regular lodges, as 
in the days of Solomon ; associated with the master masons, giving 
lectures, and strictly adhering to good bid usages. 

In this reign Zoroaster flourished, the Archjmagus or grand master 
of the Magians, who worshipped the sun and fire made by his rays; 
who became famous every where, called by the Greeks, The Teacher 
of all human and divine Knowledge : and his disciples were gieat 
improvers of the liberal arts, erecting many palaces and temples 
throughout the empire, and long flourfshed in eastern Asia, even 
till the Mahometans prevailed. A remnant of them are scattered in 
those parts to this day, .who retain many of the old usages of the 
Freemasons, for which they are here mentioned, and not for tbeir 
religious rites, which we do not interfere with. We leave every 
brother to liberty of conscience ; but strictly charge him carefully to 
maintain the cement of the lodge, and the three articles of Noah. 

Zoroaster was slain by Argasp the Scythian, A. M, 3517; and 
IMius Hystaspes died in the following year. 

Xerxes his son succeeded, who encouraged the Ma^an Masons^ 
and destroyed all the image temples, except ithat of Di^na at £phe*« 
sus, in his way to Greece, with an^army of five millions, and ships 
innumerable. 

[^Before Christ $16.^ Ahasuerus, called Artaxerxes Longimanus^ 
having married . the beautiful Jewess, Queen Esther, became a fa* 
vourer of the Jews» In the third year of his reign, he made a great 
feast in his palace of Suza ; And the drinking was according to ibe 
law, none did compel ; for so the king bad appointed to all tbe officers 
of bis bouse, tbat tbey should do according to every man^s pleasure *. 
He appointed Ezra, the learned scribe, to succeed Zerubbabel in the 
•direction of the craft ; who built many synagogues, -as well in Jerii* 
salem as in otjier cities of Judea ; and next to him Nehemiah, who 
huilt tbe strong walls of Jerusalem. [[Before Christ 455.3 He, for 
that. purpose, divided his workmen into classes, or more properly, 
lodges, and assigned to each of them the quarter where they were 
to work, and their places of refreshment; but reserved to himself the ' 
reviewal and direction of the whole, in which he laboured so effectu-' 
ally as to complete the work, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
his enemies, both within and without the walls, to retard his de« 
sign*: While part of the craft were carrying on the building, the other 
stcod.to their arms tp defend them against any sudden attack : all had 
tbeir arms at hand, even while they worked, to be ready, at a signal 
given, to draw together to any part, where the enemy should be dis- 
covered approaching to molest them. 

[; Before Christ 408.]] Darius Nothus gave leave to Sanballat, the 
Hofonite, the friend and advocate of the Samaritans, to build a tem- 
ple upon Mount Gerizim, near Samaria, and so far insinuated him* 
self into the favour of Darius, as to procure the high-priesthood for 
Manasses, his son-in-law, and brother to Jaddua the high-priest (^ 
Jprusal^m. This temple stood in splendour, till demolished l>y Johi^ 

• P$ther \. S, 
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Hyrcttmsy Who levvlkdtfct city and temple wWi the ground; rod 
«>ftipelled iill the Idumsam to conform to the Jaw of Moses. After 
Nehemiahy the higb*priest of Jerusalem was usually the provincial 
grand-master of Judea^ as well under the Persians as the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Under Darius Ochus, Mausolus king of Caria, in Lesser Asia, 
died; which accident was rendered famous by the great grief which 
Artemkia, who was both his sister and hiswife, expressed at his loss. 
[Befbre Christ 353.] Before she died, she took care for the erecting 
that famous monument for him at Halicamassus, which was reckoned 
the fifth of the seven wonders of Ihe world ; and from whence all 
monuments, of more than ordinary magnificence^ are called mauso^ 
kums. It was in length, from north to south, sixty-three cubits, in 
eircult 4!! foet, and in height 140 feet, surrounded with 136 co- 
lumns of most admirable sculpture : and the fnonts, cast and west, 
had archeJ seventy-three feet wide, with a pyramid on the side wall, 
ending in a pointed broach, on which was a coach with four horses of 
«tte marble stone. All was performed by the four best masons of 
the age, ScOpas, Leochares, Timotheus, and Briax. 

(To be continued.} 



DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE ARTS. 

No. IV. 

OF TASTE. 

1VTATURE, having provided fbr all mankind, has distributed to 
131 every man in particular a portion of taste %vhich determines 
mm principally to certain objects. This she has done, by forming 
the organs in such a manner, as to be attracted by one part of na- 
ture rather than by all. Well-formed souls have a general taste fbr 
all that is natural, and at the same time have usually a master affec* 
lion which attaches them to certain objects in particular. 

Let it be conceded to us then, that every one has his taste, provid- 
ed it be fbr some part of nature. Some may admire the cheaiful, 
others the serious ; these love a conceit, and those what i^ gr-and 
and majestic, &c. Such objects are in nature, and increase each 
others beauties by^ the contrast. There are some haypy geniuses 
eapabie of embracing all: they admire the serious inagravesubr 
ject, and the comic in a facetious one ; they are equally prone to 
Weep at a tragedy as to laugh at a comedy. 

'Hiere is an ideal perfection in Poetry, in Painting, and in all other 
Mts. The mind may conceive a work of nature quite perfect, en- 
tirely without a fault, in the same manner as Plato has conceived his 
Republic^ Xenopbonhis Monarchy, zndCictro his Orator, As this^idea 
might be the fixt point of perfection, the value of -all works xnight 
be judged by their degree of similitude or unlikeness to this point. 
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'** Tiis vark basfanlis:" such a judgnsnt ia in tiie pow«r of 
mo&t people to make. But, " TbU work bat mt all ibe b&itftkf ii m 
capable afy " is another, which U reserved only for |udgea of dit 
fiist orden We may easily perceive the reason both of the one and 
the other. To give the first judgment, it suffices to Gom|are tht 
peiformance with the ordinaiy ideas which are alwaya with us wIm 
we would judge of arts, and which oiler us plans, or akctchM at leait^ 
by which we may find out the principal faults ia the. ex^uliom 
But for the second, we must have taken in ail the postibie extent of 
art in the. subject chosen by the author; a gift aearoely graateil !• 
the greatest geniuses. > . * 

You have die idea of a perfect tragedy. You have felt the emo- 
tions increase at each scene ; the stile is noble and $UvaUd, You are 
attached to the fate of unhappy Romeg, you we^p for him, you are 
fond of , your grief, aod you ei^^y yaur grief. Retaeoiber what bmt 
and degree of feeling you have experienced ; and it shall for the f utwP9 
be your rule to go by* If another author is happy enough still t# 
add to it, your .taste becomes more elevated and more exf uisile : and al 
must be by that degree of perfection that youjudg? of other tragedies^ 

Let us try to reach this ideal beauty, which must be our supreme 
law. Let us read the most excellent works of the same kind. We 
are ravished with the enthusiasm and ecstacy of Hamer^ mi mth 
the wisdom and neatness QfVirgU. Sbakspeare elevates ia$ with hie 
grandeur, and Otway charms us with his sweetness. Let us nake 4 
happy mixture of the single qualities of these great Men : thence we 
afaaU form an ideal mW^i much superior to any one that exists ; and 
this model shall be the sovereign and in^Ilible rule of all our deci- 
sions- U waa thus the Stoics judged of wisdom by the ideal sage they 
created; and that Juvenal found the greatest poets beneath the ideil 
be hiui conceived of poetry, by a sentiment which bis worcU coii24 
not express: , 

Qj2^aiom oequeo monilrare & Centlo tantum. . 

* 

OF PAINTING- 

Having in the forgoing Dissertations spoken of all the P<?//f^Afotakea 
together, we shall now treat of them separately. And first of Painting. 

Poetry and Painting have so exact a resemblance to one another, 
that to treat of them both at the same time, we should have nothing 
to do but to put poetry, fable, and versification, in the room of paint^* 
ing, design, and colpuring. It is the sapie genius that creates m on^ 
and the other : the same taste that directs the Artists in the choice, 
disposition, and assortment of the great and little parts : that makes 
the groups and contrast; that lays on and adapts the colours: in 9 
wo^d, that regulates the composition, design, and colouring. We 
shsLlI afterwards speak more largely of poetry: so that we shall here 
say Only a word or two concerning the methods painting takes, in 
imitating and expressing nature. 

Supposing the ideal painting has been conceived according to rules 
in the painter's imagination; his first operation to express and pro- 
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duce ity is tlie Sketch: this is what begins to give a real being", afn^ 
independent of the mind, to the object he is about to paint ; and ibia 
gives him the bounds he is to observe : it is called the Design. 

The second operation is, to place the lights and shades, to give ob-* 
jects their proper jutting, roundness, and relievo; to connect, detach 
them from the plan, to draw them near, or to lengthen them from the 
$p^ctsitots. This is the Clait'Obscure. The third, is to lay on the 
colours, such colours as those objects have in nature, to blend, to 
shade, and weaken 'them as there is occasion, in order to make them 
appear natural: this is called Colouring. These are the three Rule» 
of picturesque expression. 

OF MUSIC AND DANCING, 

Music had formerly a much greater compass than it has at present. 
It gave graces to all kinds of sounds and gestures : it took in singing, 
dancing, versification and declamation : ars decaris in vocibus & mo^ 
tibus* But since versification and dancing have formed two separated 
arts, and declamation, abandoned to itseltj is no longer an art, music 
properly speaking is reduced simply to what we call tune; that is, the 
science of sounds. 

This distinction nevertheless coming rather from the artists than 
from the arts themselves, which have been always closely connected 
with one another, we will here speak o/'- music and dancing without 
separating them. The mutual comparison we shall make of one 
with the other, will help to make us the better acquainted with them : 
they will bestow light upon each other in this account, as they give 
beauty to each other on the stage. 

Men have three ways of expressing their ideas and sentiments; 
%ords, tone of voice, and gesture. We understand by gesture, the 
exterior motions and attitudes of the body : Gestus, says Cicero, est 
conjormatio quadam ^Jigura totius oris ^ corporis. 

I have named words first, because they are in possession of the first 
rank; arid that men commonly give most attention to them. Ne> 
vertheless, the tone of voice and gesture have several advantages 
over them i their use is much moie natural : we have recoujse to them 
when words fail us; they are also more extended : they are universal 
interpreters which follow us to every pait of the world, they make us 
intelligible to the most barbarous nations, and eyen to animals, la 
short, they are consecrated in an especial manner to our sentiments. 
Speech instructs and convinces us; it is the organ of reason; but the 
tone and vesture are those of the heart: they move, win, and per- 
tuade. Speech expresses passion only by ipeans of ideas, to which 
sentiments are afiixed, and as if by reflection. The tone and gesture 
go directly \o the heart. Speech expresses passions by naming them i 
if we say, I love you or I hate you, and do not join some gesture and 
tone to the words, we rather express an idea than a sentiment. 

The finest speech in the character of Jw/if^ would have but little 
effect on our passions, without Mrs. Merry's gesture joined to her 
elegant and moving tone of voice. Affectus omnes, languescant necesse, 
nisi voce, vultuy totius prop} bubitu corporis inardescant. 
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In a word, speech is a language pf institutionj which men have 
made more distinctly to communicate their ideas: tones and gestures 
are the dictionary of simple nature; they contain a language which is 
born with us, and which we make use of to express every thing that 
relates to the wants and to the preservation of our being; it is short, 
lively, and empluitical. What a foundation for arts, whose design is 
to move the soul, is this language; the expressions of ^hich are xa^ 
ther those of human nature itself than of mankind ! 

Speech, gesture, and tone of voice, have degrees, or they answer' 
to the three kinds of arts mentioned in the first chapter. In the first 
degree, they express simple nature, fgr want alone: this is the genu- 
ine picture of our thoughts and sentiments : such is, or ought to be, 
our conversation. In the second degree, nature is polished by the 
help of art to add pleasure to utility: they chuse with some care, but 
with restraint and modesty, the most proper and agreeable words, 
tones, and gestures : this is oratory. In the third, they have nothing 
but pleasure in view: these three expressions have not only all'^heif 
natural grace and force, but also all the perfection that art can add to 
them, we mean measure, motion, modulation, and harmonj'; and this is 
versification, music, and dancing, which are the greatest possible' 
perfection of words, tones of voipe, and gestures. 

> DESIGN AND BVLES OV MUSIC. 

If I were to own that I could not be pleased at a discourse T did not 
understand, my confession would have nothing singular in it. But* 
were I to say the same thing of a piece of music, a Musician might 
ask me, if I thought myself connoisseur enough to enter into the me- 
rit of a piece of music that has been worked up with the greatest 
care? and I would venture to reply; Yes, for the business of music 
is to move. I do not pretend to calculate sounds: I spea|c not of 
vibration of cerds, nor of mathematiciil proportion. 1 abandon to 
Ibeorhts these speculations, which are only like the nice grammatical 
or dialectical parts of a discoyrse, whose merits I can feel without en- 
tering into the discussion. Music speaks to me intones: the lan- 
guage is natural to me; if I don't understand it, art has corrupted na- 
ture, rather than mended it. Music should be judged in the same 
manner as a picture. I see strokes and colours in it whose meaning I 
understand ; it strikes, it touches me. What would be said of a 
painter, who should content himself with laying on his canvas a par- 
cel of bold strokes and a heap of the most lively colours, without any 
sort of resennblance to any known object. The application is very 
naturally made to music. There is no sort of disparity, or if there 
is, it strengthens my proof. The ear, say they, is much more deli- 
cate fhdn the eye. "Then I am more capable to judge of a piece of 
music than of a picture. 

1 appeal to the composer himself, which are the parts he approvef 
of most, which he is most fond of, and to which he is continually re- 
curring with ^ sort of secret pleasure ? Are they not those where 
his music (if we may so say) is speaking, where it has a clear mean- 
ing, without obscurity, and v\ithout equivocation? 

Vol. V. Z 
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Let dien the pn^ound rnusician applaud himself, if he will, for 
having* by a inatbem^tical concord, conciliated sounds that seemed 
to have the utmost antipathy to each other ; if they signify nothing, 
1 shall compare them with those gestures of our British orators, 
which are only signs of Hfe ; or to those artificial verses, which are 
qnly metred noise. 

It is true, I cannot tell why I am pleased with a fine piece of mu- 
sic, but what signifies that ? If I feel, it matters not whether I ex« 
press my sensation by words or otherwise : 

Cuifa latet, vis eft ootiflUna. 

The heart has its understanding independent of words; and when 
it is once touched it has comprehended all. Moreover, as there are 
great things which words cannot reach, thereare alsodelicate ones which 
words are as, little capable of expressing.- This is very manifest, in 
what we are speaking of. 

Let us declare then that music, the best calculated in all its tones, 
the most geometric in its concords, if it should happen that, with 
these qualities, it had no signification or meaning, we could compare 
to nothing but a prism, which presents the most beautiful colours 
and forms no sort of picture. 

The first merit'of music, dancing, and eloquence, is to be conspi- 
^Oous, Prima virtus perspicuiias. What does it signify to me, Aat 
there is a beautiful edince in that pleasant valley, if it is obscured with 
night and darkness. We do not expect a meaning from each of them 
in particular ; butthey ought each of them to contribute towaixis one. 
If it is not a period, let it be a limb, a word, a syllable. Every tone^ 
every modulation^ every step^ ought to lead io a sentiment, or to give 
us one. 

zdf The expressions ought to htjust. It is the same in sentiments 
^incolbinrs: a demi-tint degrades them, makes them change theic 
Datiire, or renders t!iem equivocal. 

. 2^^ They ought tp be lively, fine, and delicate. Every body i^ ac- 
qvminted with the passions to a certain degree. When a man paints them 
l^o farther than that, he has only the merit of an historian, df a" servile 
imitator^ We must go farther if we would seek for beautiful nSiture, 
Ther? ^e.for music and dancing, as well as for painting^ beauties 
which ^tist^icaU light and transitory; fine strokes that fall m the ex- 
tasy of paision, sighs, tender accents, and iridinations of tbehead. 
These are the touches that warm, awaken^ and'anittiatethe mihi 

^b, Tj^ey ought to be easy and ^/77i/>/f, ^FI that looks like c6h«traint, 
gives pain,, and fatigues us. . Whoever looks on or hears, isthe'unisoa 
Qf hirei thpt speaks or acts ; and it is not with impunity that we are 
spectators of his pain or trouble. '* 

. 5^2^, Lastly, the expressjotis ought to be ne'w, especially in music. 
E^t ncttura bomnum novitati$ aviaa. Thete is no art where the tdste 
}s more greedy and more haughty : judfcram auriam super bissimum^ 
yi^e fe^sop pf this, r^o doubt, is our facility in taking the impression of 
sounds; natura ad t\umer6s ducimnr. As the ear carnes the senti^ 
jn^nt to the he^rt^ in all its forc^?, a. §ecbnd imfressron is almost qsq-^ 
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Itss. and leaves our souls inactive and indifferent. From thence 
i'eems the necessity of continually varying the modes^ the motions, 
and the passions, 

(To be continued,) ' 
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To BdTQK Von &•♦♦♦«/ Humburgb. 

LETTBH I. 

!*aSPAllATORY TO THE INITIATION OP TUt LATE XlHG 0^ l^KlTlBStA 

INTO MASONRY. ' ' 

From my Donudl, Ju^y i<q, f? j% 

M05t VENEilAfiLfi MAStfcR, 

YOU behave. toward m^ not as a brother, but as a fethei" mason. 
You are desirous that I should participate of the glory of re- 
oeivioj; the Prince Royal of Prussia into our order. I am fully sen- 
sible of ^ high value x>f this favour, and am ready to accompany 
you to Brunswick, and there to regulate the reception. It appears, 
by the letter of the count ofLippeBuckebourg, that the idea of be'- 
coming a Freemason struck that great prince in a manner very sin- 
gular. You cannot but admire, most venerable, the conciifenatiofi 
of un^ooimoa events. It was necessary that the king of Prussia 
.should.come with a numerous retinue to Loo, to visit the Prince of 
Orange ; that he should be accompanied by the Prince Royat;' that 
at table ^e conversation should turn on Freemasonry ; that the king 
should speak of it disadvantageously ; that Count Lippe should un- 
dertake its defence ; that he should not be dazzled by the authority 
of majesty ; but that with a noble freedom he should avow himself to 
be ft. Freeioaspn ; that, on goins out from the entertainment, th» 
Prince itoyal should express to him. in confidence^ a desire of be- 
comiiig a member of that Society, and that he should wish his recep- 
tion 1}9[ jl^^.-at Bcuo&wick« where the king his father had resolved to go, 
and where the coxicourse of strangers of every sort, during the ap- 
proaching fair, would give, less suspicion of the ai rival of the brother 
inason9..who are invited to came there to form a lodge for that pur- 
pose; that Count Lippe should address himself, Sir, to you, to pro- 
cure! to our ordej this g;lorious acquisition, and that your friendship 
should induce you to remember me, that I also might be of the 
party. Behold, roost venerable, a series of remarkable incidents, 
which make me prophecy, a favourable issue to this enterprise. You 
know that my present station is displeasing, and my country irksome 
tome.' I resemble on^ .qf those, plants which are nothing worth if 
not transplanted. At Hamburgh I shall, at most, run up to seed 

Z z 
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and perish. Perhaps the Great Disposer of the universe win give 
me a better fortune, and \vill lay the foundations of it at Bninswick- 
I am preparing all things for my journey. For the rest I know 
perfectly well how necessary it is to observt a profound silence, with 
record to an expedition of so much delicacy. Do me the justice to 
believe me to be^ with all the zeal, and all the attachment of a 
mason, &c. 

LETTER if. 

GIVING AW ACCOrWT OF THB IKITIATlOy. 

Brunswick, August 24, 1738. 

YOUR villanoUs fever, my rtost dear broOher> appears to me 
more insolent than that of the pHncets Urania. It has not only at- 
tacked you in the flower of your days, but has laid this snare for you' 
at a period that might have influenced all the remainder of your life. 
It has deprived you of the glory and the advantage of having assisted 
at the reception df the Prince Royal of Prussia, and of diere per- 
forming the oliice of overseer, to which you was appointed. How 
unfortunate ! " Turn out then, whatever may be said of your rich 
' apartment, this villanods l^ver," and be radically cured against our 
return. We do not expect to make any long stay at Brutiswiek, be- 
cause' there is liere one crowned head too many, who might discover 
that we have received the prince his son into our order, and, in his 
ill-humour, might be wanting in respect to the most venerable. 

1ft. the mean time, my dear brother, I shall acquit -myself of my 
promise, and here employ the first moments of my leisure, in giving 
you aft 'exact account of oor journey and success. 

Weieft ittamburgh. Baron O , Baron L , artii mjwelf, 

Igie tenth of August, and arrived the next evening at the gates of 
Brunswick. The officers of the customs began to examine our bag- 
gage. ' This authoritative ceremony put us into a great consternation. 
Judge of our embarrassment. We had with us a large trunk, filled 
with the furniture, insignia, and instruments necessary for holdiog a 
l^dg^. All these might be deemed contraband, notwithstanding the 
j)rivrlege of the fair. We held a council instantly. If the officer 
should persist in opening the trunk, there was nothing to be done 
Iwjt to declare ourselvies conjurers or mountebanks. But we were 
4ooh eased of bur fears ; for by virtue of a ducat which 1 shptinto the 
'oflScer's hand, he declared that we were persons of quality, and in- 
tapabte of defrauding the customs^ 

We took up our fc^uarters at the Hotel of Corn : it is the principal 
Inn of thfe town; any where else it would be reckoned a tolierable 
good alehouse. Count L^-- — — , Count K— — , and Baron 

'A •; of HanoV^er, arrived there almost at tiie same instant, and 

'joined lis the same night. Rabon, valet de chambre to M. O— - — , 
and a good mason, was appointed to do the duty of a tiler, and ac« 
quitted himself to al miracle. 

. The next morning the cannons of the rampart declared the arrival 
"Of the king iDf Prussia and -bis train. The presence of a crowned 
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heady and th^ a AMnce of all sorts of stifangers^ Vfhich die Tiit 1IM 
brought to Brunswick, makes the town appe&i^ highly animatM* 
We agreed that itone of us should appear at ceart> ^cebt Cbtttit 
l^ — — ., whom we deputed to tft^ Fringe Royal to receive ms ordeh^ 
relative to the day^ the hour, and place Of Ids ir^^ption. H. R. Hj 
appointed the night between the 14th ^nd i$Hi^ and chd^ it shoula 
be in our apartment^ which wsks in fact very spacious, and (Jtiite con« 
venient for the business. Th^re ifai only dnfe ineonv^enienc^^ 
which was the vicinity of M. W^-«-^ Who ftvMM !fle ftpdrhtiettt 
adjoining to our anti-chamber, and was separate* ftMk it onfy by M 
thin partition^ He might, their^fbr^ hikve heaid aA, ^i told ^\L 
This reflexion dlarMed us ; but as our Hanov^iittn brethren kne^ 
the hour at which h^ vrM wont td drown, as the song inys, his sch** 
rowftti reason in wiriei ^ seiced his ftnble ; we attacked him, by 
turns, after dinner; and, being prepared to encownter #ith him alf 
chinking of glasses, we left him toward night so fast, that he would 
have slept by the side of a biattery ; and the Thyrsus of Bacchus 
served us, on this occasion, as efiectually as could have done the 
finger of the god Harpocrates. 

On the 14th the whole day was spent in prepantions for the lodge; 
and a little afler midnight we saw arrive the Prince Royalj accora- 
pankd by Count W — — , captain in the king's regiment at Pots- 
dam. The prince presented tliis gentleman as a candidate whom he 
recommended ; and whose reception he wished immediately to sue* 
ceed his own. He desired us likewise to omit in his reception not 
any one rigorous ceremony, that was used in similar cases ; to grant 
him no indulgence whatever; but gave us leave, on this occasion, 
to treat him merely as a private person. In a word, he was received 
with all the usual and requisite formalities. I admired his intrepidity, 
the serenity of his countenance, and his graceful deportment, even in 
the most critical: moments. I had prepared a short addr^s^ of which 
he testified his' approbation. . After the two receptions, we proceeded 
to our work. He appeared highly delighted, and acquitted himself 
fwith as much dexterity as discernment. 

I do assure you, my dear brother, that I have conceived very 
great expectations from this prince. He is not of a remarkable sta- 
ture ; and would iiot have been chosen to have ruled in the place of 
Saul ; but when we consider the strength and beauty of his genius, 
we cannot but desice, for the prosperity of the people, to see him 
bH the throne of Prussia. . His features are highly pleasing, with a 
sprightly look and a noble air ; and it depends altogether on himself 
to appear perfectly engaging. A petit maitre of Paris would not 
perhaps admire his friiure ; his hair, however, is of a bright brown 
carelessly curled, but well adapted to his countenance.. His large 
blue eyes have at once something severe, soft and gracious. I was 
surprised to find in him so youthful an air *. His behaviour, in 
every respect, is that of a person of exalted rank, and he is the most 
polite man in all that kingdom over which he is born to rule. Ha 

f The Prince V^as, at this time, in his twenty-seventh year* 
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He |Bve T. V. Master B. von O ♦ ♦ ♦ the most delicate aad flaWr-» 
JOg lostances of regard. I say notbiog c^ his moral qualities: it 
would be difficult to discern them at one interview; but I prote&t to 
you, that there was no part of his conversation wbich did not mark 
meat dignity of raind> and the utmost benevolence of temper : and, 
JoF the truth of this, I appeal to the public voice. 
. All Wd6 finished soon after four in the morning : the prince re* 
turned to tlie duke'a palace ; and, in all appearance, as well satisfied 
with us, as we were chaniied with him. I hastened to bed, com* 
pletely fatigued with the busiaessof tbis fair day *. 

We shall send to day, to receive from our most illustrious brothef 
orders relative to our return^ To-night we shall go to the Italian 
Opera, which they say is a very fine one ^ and to-morrow, I believe^ 
we shalUet off for Hamburgh, wbeie 1 hope for tlie pleasure of em- 
bracing you* I am, &c« 

LETTER III. 

AFTER THE PAINCE « ACCESSION TO TltE TUftON^. 

WY DEAR FRIEND, Cborlottenbufgy June lOf 1740* 

THE king has publicly declared himself a Freemason, and a 
few da5^s since his Majesty held a very illusfrious lodge. I made th^ 
necessary preparations and acted as principal overseer, the king 
himself bein^ in the chair. The curiosity of all the court was very 
strort^y excited. We received their highnesses prince William, he' 
Margrave Charles, and the Duke of Holstein, who -were all highly 
charmed ivitli being admitted of our order. 



HISTORICAL ANECDOTES-. 



Ijjj. nr^O correct the abuses and degeneracy of the English inha* 
Jl . bitants, who had migrated to Ireland, and settled there, 
was a favourite stroke of policy adopted by Ed^'ard III. For this 
purpose he deputed Sir. Thomas Rokeley, an, English Knight, tor' 
assume the reins of government in that kingdom, which he did with ^ - 
an equity and'integrity unknown to many Or his predecessors. By hij 
own disinterested moderation, he set n noble example to those Lords, 
who had been habituated to pillage and oppress their infe.iors. " I am 
served (said the honest Englishman) without parade or splendortr; 
hut let my dishes be wooden, rather than , my creditors unpaid.** 

1487. A dreadful war was carried oil in Ulster, between the Chieftain 
p'Neal and the neighbouring Chieftain of Tirconnel. This war had 

* ** Masons have certainly ^od reaton to plume themselves, on 'ha^'ng'for their 
Brother, one who is undoubtedly tlie j^'eatest genius of any Prince in Europe 3 
but if they think that this, or any other relation, will supply with that wise 
Prince the place of merit, they are greatly deceived. Sometime since, a Free- 
mason, it is said, endeavoured to intrude himself on the king, by virtue of thi9 
totinection ; but the monarch finding that the man had no other merit> took no 
notice of him ; he therefore determined to enforce his application, by making 
the king a sign^ which he answered, by shewing an indignant 90uatenance» 
and tuining his back upon his brother mason.'* 
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nothing more considerable for its immediate cause than the pride of 
0*Ncal, who demanded that his enemy should recognize his authoritv 
by paying tribute. The laconic state with which the demand was' made 
and rejected, would deserve to be admired in a nobler contest. " Send 
fn4 tribute, or else — " was the message of O'Neal. The answer wa< 
expressed wiih the same Princely brevity. " / owe you uone'^ani 

1563. The ,Eatl of Desmond, a fierce and powerful Chieftain, 
made encroachments upon the possessions of the Earl of Ormonde 
Ormond collected his followers, and repelled his outrage. Their 
petty war ended in the defeat of Desmond, w1h> was wounded and 
made a prisoner. As the Onnondians conveyed him f^om the fields 
stretched on abler, his supporters exclaimed, with a natural triumph^ 
" Where is now the great Lord of Desmond!"—" Where," replied 
Desmond, with an unyielding spirit, '' but in bis proper place ?•— »sti& 
upon the necks of the Butlefs." 

1585. The son ofSorleboy, an old Scottish Chieftain, had re« 
belled against the English government in Ireland, and was beheaded. 
An Englishmati was found so mean and brutal as to insult the father 
on the misfortune of his son, and to point exultingly to his head^ 
which was erected on a pole. The brave old Scot viewed the spec« 
tacle with astern composure, and turning to his insulter, with a me- 
nacing and indignant aspect. " My son (said he) hath many heads.'* 

1587. The Irish warmly opposed the admission of the English 
laws into their kingdom. Hence when sheriffs and other officers 
were proposed to be appointed in the respective counties, they com- 
bined against them. When the English deputy intimated to Mac 
Guire, the Chieftain of Fermanagh, that he intended to ^nd a sheriff 
into his district, MacGuire answered, with a well-afieMed simpli- 
city, " Your slierifF shall be welcome : but let me kijow his erick 
(value), that if my people should cut off his head, I may levy it upoa 
the country." 

164.2. In the insurrection which happened in Ireland at this time 
orders were given to the Earl of Ormond and Sir James Coote, who 
cpnirpanded the King's troops . there, to pillage; burn, and destroy 
the countries of the rebels. Coote executed these orders rigorously ) 
Ofmond with more humanity and prudence, yet with a severity su^ 
'ficient to afford the rebel leaders a pretence of complaint. Lord Gor- 
manstoh (a rebel chief} remonstrated by letter against his pre)ceed- 
ings: if continued, he threatened Ormond, that hjs wife and children 
should answer fgvii. The reply of Ormond to this thieat is worthy 
to b^ recorded". He wrote to Gormanston, reproached him with his 
disloyalty, vindicated himself, and declared his resolution pf prose- 
cuting the rebels at the hazard of ever}' thing dear to lum, in pursu- 
ance of his King's command. " My wife and children (said he) are 
in your power. Should they receive any injury from men, I sbaH 
never revenge it on women and children. This would be not 
only base and unchristian, but infiniteiy beneath the value at which 
J -rate my- wife and child Ken." 

1671. The attempt of the infamous assassin, Blood, upon theliffe 
of the great Duke of Ormond, in the time of Charles the Second, 
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Vaal suspected ta have been contrived by the Duke of Birckingham. 
Ormond hijpnself overlooked it ; but his son* the ypung Earl of Os« 
sory, who was warm, brave, and spirited, did not preserve so cool a 
temper upon the occasion. While Buckingham was standing behind 
the King, this young £ar| advanced to hiip with a stern aspect, 
^* My Lord (said he, in a low and sullen voice) I well know that 
you was at the bottom of the late attempt of Blood. Take notice : 
should my father come tp an untimely or violent death, 1 sha]l con- 
sider yoii as the assassin : I shall pistol you, though you stood be- 
hind the King : I tell it you in liis Majesty's presepee, that you may 
^ sure I shall keep my word." 

Although the life of Ormond escaped,, yet his enemies continued 
indefatigable in destroying his reputation ; and though all the charges 
Irought against him proved, on examination, to be frivolous, yet the 
King was obliged to treat him with a mortifying coldness. Such u:i^ 
worthy treatment could neither humble nor provoke the Dgke. He 
took his part in council, be attended daily on the King, without con- 
cealing his sentiments on public affairs, or betraying his resentment, 
without intriguing, or flying to any faction for revenge. Ev^en in the 
drawing-room his virtues and conciliating address attiacted a little cir- 
cle round him of those who were independent of the court. On such 
an occasion the Kmg, not daring to shew him any civility, was 
abashed and confounded. On which the profligate Buckingham said 
|o him, " Sir, I wish to know whether it be the Duke of Ormond 
that is out of favour with your Majesty, or your Majesty with the 
Duke of Ormond ; for, of the two, you seem most out of counte- 
nance.'* 

Yet in this state of disgrace Ormond still continued to speak his 
sentimentsfceely, nor was he mortified by opposition. He compa- 
red himselt to- an old clock cast into a corner; " and yet (said he) 
even this rusty machine points sometimes right.*'— When Col. Gary 
Dillon solicited his interest in some suit, declaring that he had no 
friends but God and his grace : " Al3S> popr Gary ! (replied the 
Duke) thou couldst not have named two friends of less interest, or 
kss respected at Court.** 

When Lord Shaftesbury was declared Lord Chancellor, Charles 
asked the Duke of Ormond his opinion of thjs measure. " Your ' 
Majesty (answered the Duke) hath acted very prudently in com- 
njitting the seals to Lord Shaftesbury, provided you know how to 
get them from liim agaiq.'* 

After the loss of the battle of the Boyne, King James threw out 
some ungenerous reflections upon the coryiuct otjiis Irish troops on 
that occasion. This provoked the officers, and tney retorted it upon 
him. They contended that their men, though not animated by a 
princely leader, had taken no inglorious part ; and observed, that 
while William shared the danger of his array, enpouraging them by 
his presence, by his voice, by his example, James stood at some dis- 
tance a quiet spectator of the contest for his crown and dignity. 
They finished with a severe sarcasm : "Exchange Kings (said they^ 
and we will o^nce more fight the battle**' 
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THE UNION OT 

LOVE TO GOD AND LOVE TO MAN: 

A MASONIC SERMON. 



[^Concluded from p, 113.]' 



tit. ^It/E cannot love God, unless we love OMt brethren aljo. 
W l^he love of God and th6 loVe of our brethren do both 
proceed from the same principle, and the same state of the heart. As,' 
therefore, a fountain cannot send forth both sweet Waters and bitter, 
so, from the heart, there cannot possibly proceed both love to God and 
hatred to men. A religious principle cannot be divided by its being . 
half good and half bad, or by its having qiiite opposite and contradic- 
tory objects. Our Saviour tells us, that we " cannot serve both God and 
Mammon ;" that is, the bent of the mind cannot be directe'd t6 two' 
perfectly opposite objects at the same time : so, he whose heart is ' 
false, and is bent on malice and injustice toward his brother, cannot 
love God. As both duties proceed from the same principle, the one' 
cannot exist separately from the other. 

Besides, it requires alessexertion of the spiritual or religions prin* 
ciple, to love our brethren whom we see, than to love God Whom 
we have not seen. We see God, indeed, through the medium of^ 
faith, arising from the view of his works and dispensations, and 
espesially from those discoveries which he has made of himself, in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ; and therefore he is altogether 
without excuse who does not love God: but we see men with bur bo-» 
dily eyes. But the impressions made on the mind, by the strongest 
acts or faith, are less lively and ardent than those which arise from' 
immediate vision. Therefore, if the religious principle be not so 
strong as to make us love our fellow men, whom We daily see and 
converse with, it cannot possibly be in such a degree of strength as 
to make us love God, whom we see, only by the eye of faith. The 
apostle reasons in this way in the verse immediately preceding the' 
text: — " If a man say, 1 love God, and liateth his brother, he is a 
liar ': for he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen ?*' 

This high authority of one who spoke by the immediate direction 
of the Spirit of God, may convince us, that the love of God, and the 
love of man, must always go together ; and that he who is void of 
the one principle, will want the other also. — 'This declaration of the 
apostle serves to set the duty of love to our brethren before uS in its 
true and important light. How great pains ought we to take to un- 
derstand this duty in all its branches ! and how careful ought we to be 
to practise it, since the God of truth hath laid so much stress upon it, 
in that revelation of the things necessary to salvation, with which he 
has been graciously pleased to favour us 1 We ought to consider it 
with the seriousness due to a matter upon which our salvation itself 
depends. For, be assured, O rrlan ! that without a benevolent and 
forbearing spirit toward your brother, you cannot love God. With-« 
Vol. V. A a 
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out the uniform exercise of candour, andtnith, atid justice, you hmre 
yet to begin a religious lift. If you think that you cati sfrve God, 
and yet hate your brother, you do but deceive yourself. Without a 
benevolent and forgiving spirit, the love of God cannot dwell in you : 
and if you do not love God, you have no claim to the blessings of a 
covenant-relation to him, nor to the hope of eternal life. Therefore, 
beware of leaving out of your system of religion, that essential article 
of its true spirit and meaning, without which your pretensions to re- 
ligion are vain, and without which you cannot be the followers of 
Christ, and the heirs of his everlasting kingdom. 

IV. We shall now make a few practical reflections, with a. view to' 
guard you against a narrow selfish; spirit, and those evil passions 
which are an hindrance to the exercise of love, to yourbrethreo. — 
The two great enemies to your salvation, in the case of disobedience 
to the divine precept to love your brother, without which you cannot 
love Qo^, are either an interference of worldly interest and ambition, 
or the indulgence of some nialevolent passion for its own sake. 
Without entering into the consideration of the hateful causes, and the 
dismal effects, of indulging the malevolent passions, consider seri- 
ously, that the season of hatred and discord among contem'porary 
brethren will soon be over. ^' Brethren," saith St. Paul,: *^ the time 
is short. It rexnaineth that both they that have wives, be as though 
they had none ; and they that weep, as though they wept not ; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; . and they that buy, 
as though they possessed not ; and they that use this-world, as not abu- 
sing it : for the fashion of this world passeth away.'' That sable cur- 
t^n will soon be dropt, which will for ever hide from us those trifies, 
which, by exciting ambition, covetousness, and malice, are the 
ground of our present unsocial and injurious treatAient of one ano- 
tper. — How small a thing soweth discord among brethren ! and they 
afe soon to have no connection with those things about which they 
quarrel, and injure one another. 

We should remember that we have but one short life, in which we 
can either do good to our brethren, or in which we can enjoy the 
fruits of our bad treatment, of them. We shall not return from the 
grave, to perform neglected acts of friendship and of gratitude, or to 
atone for acts of malice and injustice. Neither can the living recal 
dieir departed brother, to make apologies to him, or to give him re- 
qi^ess for the evil things which they had said of him, and done to him, 
while he lived. Many there are who would wish to call back the 
dead to life, that they might treat them better ; and therefore, I^t 
this be a warning to brethren, to behave to one another with friend- 
ship and kindness, before that fast approaching period cometh^ which 
<eals up the characters of men, and finishes our probationary works. 

As a preventative of your doing actions that are unjust and unmer- 
ciful, and of guarding you against all manner of strife and bitterness, 
keep in mind that state of mortality in which ye are placed, and 
that awful act of dissolution which ye are soon to undergo, and by 
which your relation to this world is annihilated. In death, there is 
.^remembrance of feuds and animosities. In the grave^ men shall 
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^uarrelno more. There, neither rivals •strive to supplant, nor do 
competitors struggle with one another. Theie, Caesar and Pom pey 
have laid aside their variance. There, the clamorous noise and th^ 
■malignant bustle . of contending parties, are hushed into a perfect 
calm. There, the injurious are locked up in the dark chamber of 
^weful silence/' where they shall disturb the peace of others no more* 
*^ There the ..wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary- 
are at rest. There the prisoners rest together ; they hear not the 
Voice of the oppressor. The small and great are there ; and the 
servant is free from his master • ." 

Again, consider that whilst acts of malice and injustice render men 
like to the evil spirits, who take delight in doing mischief, and in de- 
stroying peace and happiness, the exercise of a humane and benevo- 
lent mind assimilates you to the glorious angels, who are God's mes- 
sengers of grace and mercy ; and to Jesus Clirist, who was the visible 
pattern of perfect goodness and Jove; and to God, whose very name 
is Love, and whose supreme delight it is to communicate happiness 
to his creatures. Since, by benevolence of spirit, ye do thus become 
partakers of the divine nature, in the exercise of this amiable spirit 
must necessarily consist the excellence and the glory of every rational 
and intelligent being. Benevolence of heart is the very principle of 
eternal life ; and therefore, your hope of the heavenly bliss- doth es- 
sentially depend upon your feeling and expressing true love to youi- 
brethren. ** We know," saith the aposde John, ** that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren : He that loveth 
not his brother, abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his brother, is 
a murderer; and, ye know, that no murderer hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him f." ^' God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him t*" 

Moreover, consider that it is essential to that true greatness and no- 
bility of soul, which is above the doing of what is inhumane and un- 
generous, to think worthily of the dignity of our own nature, or to 
discern and feel the relation which redeemed creatures bear to the 
universe at large, and to the immortal spirits. Our designs and prin- 
ciples will be narrow or expanded, according ad we view our ex-* 
istence and enjoyments as circumscribed to the uncertain term of a 
few years, or as consisting. of an endless duration. It is not at all 
wonderful to see a man of deistical principles possessing a narrow 
and contracted soul, and guided wholly by principles of selfishness : 
but it is a surprising thing, to see one who professes to have the 
Christian faith and hopes, confining his views wholly to objects that 
are seen and mortal, and destitute of a generous and liberal mind. 

Hence I contend^ that the belief of the Christian doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, and of a future state, is essentially necessary 
to liberality of sentiment and generous actions. What a mighty dif- 
ference must it make upon men's generosity or narrowness o^-spirit, 
to believe that the soul shall perish at deaths' or that it shall live fox 
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ever ! Could a narrow selfish spirit lodge within us, if we contem- 
plated, with true faith» those distant, but real and great objects, with 
which we have a connection, and that state of true riches and ever- 
lasting glory which is prepared for us in the heavens ? Did we con- 
sider where we are soon to take up our abode, and what sort of em* 
ployments we are soon to be engaged in, and with what sort of be« 
ings we are soon to associate ; how mean and contemptible would 
malevolence and strife, and the operations of a party spirit, appear to 
US ! When the soul is elevated by the contemplation of those amaz- 
ing scenes which we have yet to pass through, and of the great things 
ct eternity, does it not look down with contempt on the avarice, and 
selfishness, and malevolence of worldly and little minds ? Did we, 
by true faith and hope, realize our right of citizenship to heaven 
through grace, we should allow no worldly interest, or sinful passion, 
to interleie with our blessed hopes; and we should view our brethren 
of mankind as beings whom we ought to love, because they are de- 
signed to be our friends and companions when time shall be no more. 

Therefore, cultivate that largeness and generosity of mind, which 
meditation opens, and which Christianity perfects. Always view 
your present life in its connection with eternity, that your treatment 
of one another may be such as becometh redeemed and immortal 
brethren. Love, and forbear, and assist one another, as it becometh 
those who are mutual heirs to an everlasting inheritance,' and an in-* 
corruptible crown. How mean and dishonourable, and how incon^ 
sistent with your hopes, must every act of deceit, and injustice, and 
uncharitableness appear to you, who, by a work of God's heavenly 
grace, SQ great as fills with admiration even those glorious hosts who 
Stand in his presence, are called to the hope of being soon associated 
with " the spirits of just men made perfect, and with Christ the Me* 
diator, and with God the Judge of all." 

The love of the brethren being thus a principle of great import* 
ance in religion, of importance so great, for the reasons shewn' ir^ 
the foregoing discourse, that there can be no true religion without it, 
every scheme or institution thiit can be devised by the wisdom and 
liberality of the human mind, to promote its influence, must be truly 
Jaud^ble. Commendation is justly due to every attempt to fasten 
the s\veet tie of brotherly kindness and charity among men. 

For that reason, a consideriible degree of praise is due to the in- 
stitution of Freemasonry, which is tbunded on principles the most 
liberal and the most virtuous. Whilst it is designed to he a check 
to a narrow and sejfish spirit, and to lead us to view all men as our 
brethren, it is at the same time an advocate for that purity of man-i 
ners, and for that propriety of behaviour in the bjethienone towards 
another and toward all men, which is suitable to the original prin-» 
ciple of the institution. 

The best things may no doubt be abused in some instances ; but 
the principles of Masonry, considered in themselves, are so far from 
having the most distant tendency to hurt either public or private vir- 
tue, that, on the contrary, they have a direct and well-cpntrived ten-i 
deqcy tq prcunQt^ both piety toward God, and friendship anio^^ 
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men ; two things which, as I have shewn, cannot be separated. No 
«vil design against either th^ church or the state, or against the 
peace and good order of families, or of society, ever did, or ever 
could, arise from the principles of Masonry. 

It is surprising, that an institution coeval with the first rise of so- 
ciety among the human kihd, and which none of even its enemies has 
ever yet been able to shew that it hath a tendency to hurt the morals 
of mankind, or to disturb the peace and good order of society, 
should ever have been unpopular in any country, or have met with 
the public resentment. 1 can say, with great truth, that the preju- 
dices entertained against it by some, are altogether the effect of their 
total ignorance of its nature and' design. 

That relief to distressed objects of every country, and of everj'' re- 
ligious persuasion, which cometh from the funds of this most ancient 
of all charitable, institutions, ought to be considered as an argument 
in its favour by all the humane. The charitable funds of the Masonic 
Society are, for the most part, managed with more care, and with 
a more strict attention to the characters and real necessities of those 
who apply to them for relief^ than perhaps any other charitable funds 
whatever ; which arises not from Masonic Brethren being superior 
in character and virtue to those gentlemen who manage other cha* 
ritable funds, but from the mode of distribution and enquir5^ 

Many worthy noblemen and gentlemen, who have presided in the 
several degrees of office in the grand lodge of Scotland, can well at- 
test, that a very large sum is disbursed annually and quarterly from 
their funds, and distributed among the poor of various classes. So 
great has been the attention of some of those worthy characters to the 
state of poor and distressed objects, that upon tbem will come tbt 
blessing of the widow and tbefatberless, and " ofbim ibat was ready ta 
ferisb I" 

AN ADDRESS TO THE 

MASON BRE THREN \ 

Allow me to address myself, in particular, to you, the Brethren of 
the Grakp Lodge of Scotland, and the Brethren of the other 
Lodges of this vely ancient and respectable city of Edinburgh, and 
all those Brethren from tlie country who have this day assembled with 
you. 

in reflecting upon your most ancient and noble Institution, ye 
cannot fail to be struck with the great singularity of its having de- 
scended, both in its principles and forms, pure and unadulterated, to 
you, even from the first age of the world. Amidst the successive 
revolutions of kingdoms, and the alterations of forms of government, 
and the many changes of laws and customs, Masonry has always re- 
mained the same, except in the. case of a few improvements made up* 
pn it by the great and the wise King Solomon.. Its permanencj^ hath 
arisen from its being built, not upon mutable and perishing circum- 
stances of an exterior nature, but upon some of the best affections of 

f This Address was also delivered in St. Andrew's Church, the Brethren all 

fitSLnding during the time it W4S spoken. 
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tte human heart. Piety towards God» the gloiioits Master-Builder 
of the universe, and Love to Mankin^^ are the two grand immove- 
able Pillars which support the Fabric of Masonry.. 

Reflect upon, and imitate, the wisdom and the virtue of those many 
gyvat and good mea of all languages, and tribes, and nations, who 
giOffied in being admitted to the knowledge of your noble Art, and 
wtio strove to transmit it pure from age to age. . Kings and Nobles, 
amd Priests and Generals, have boasted of being m^de, acquainted 
with a scienceji whose object is to exercise and to improve some of 
the best afiections of the human soul. Do ye vie with them in setting 
boROiir itpon the Craft, and in transmitting it pure as ye have found 
it, by keeping back from the Door, as well as from the Hall, of Ma- 
S4mry, €very thing that is repugnant to its principles. 

There is great merit in your having hitherto taken good care that 
the High Offices in the Grand Lodge of Scotland should be held by 
none buf Noblemen and Gentlemen of very great respectability and 
worth. It is well known, that the rules of every Society will be 
■MMUr or less strictly observed, and that good order will be better or 
worse preserved, according to the decree of dignitj and virtue which 
be possesseth who presides over it. Every institution, foi: whatever 
purpose it is designed, takes its colour, in some measure, from the 
chanct^ of its Master or President; because it is a part of his office 
to mt Admonitions to others, as well as to exemplify the fixed rules 
»io atanding orders of the Society. The spirit of the Ruler, in aU 
case«» il, in a certain degree, infused into those whom he directs. 

The Office-bearers in every Lodge ought to take good heed lib tlie 
diaracters of those whom they admit into the Society ; because an 
^C€$ptt:d MoMH h held by all Foreigners^ as well as hy us, to be a term 
^f^iitb implies a man of honour and virtue; one who bos a right to be 
Mdmitted into tbe company (tf Genf>9smen of every description, and qftbf 
t^best rank.- By granting a man the privilege of being.an Accepted 
Mason, ye do virtually give him a Letter of recommendation to the 
acquaintance and friendship, and confidence, of a certain number of 
the roost respectable characters that are to be found, in every part of 
Ae woHd. Would it, therefore, be treating them well, to abuse 
that confidence which they are naturally led to repose in you, by in- 
troducing undeserving men to their acquaintance and friendship ^ I 
aslwiit to you, whether such an ample and valuable Certificate ought 
to be granted to any, except those alone, who, upon enquir}'^, are 
jfcund to be menrof wotth and virtue. Unless great attention be given 
to this particvhir, not only the Lodge of admission may itself come 
to suffi^r in point of character, but injustice may be done to the ho« 
noarofthe Crafk in general, and a deceit imposed upon all those 
Brethren, both at home and abroad, who, trusting to your Attestation, 
give their hand of fellowship to persons who may be unworthy of 
their confidence and friendship, and even of being admitted into 
their company. This is one of the possible abuses of Masonry^ 
which ought to be carefuHy guarded against. 

The younger part of my Brethren will, I hope, forgive me, while» 
in the spirit of sincere friendship^ I wish to remind them> that they 
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oitf ht ndt to consider tb^ir admi&sion into a Masoa Lodge as beuig 
designed to enlarge the circle of mere frolic and dissipation. Let 
tbem, on the contrary, view it as laying tliem under an additional 
obligation to subnut to the rules of decency and propnetyj, and as a 
happy mean of forsung in them a taste for the delicate and refined 
moral pleasures of the heart. For that reason, every species of rigC. 
and wanton levity^ aqd opposition to the rules of good order and 
manly behaviour,.' ap« perfectly inconsistent 'with the spirit of Ma*- 
lONaY. As tha^ old age is the most agreeable in which we SmA 
a certain d^iree of the cheerfulness and gaiety of youth, sa youth iq^* 
pears more amiabk^ by its liaving a certain and a W{ellH4iQe4 propor* 
tion of the gravity and solidity of old age. 

Above all, let young men begin early to reverence Truth, which 
U a qimlificatioii indispensably necessary to the existence of &imi«' 
ship among Brethren. Falsehood is inimical to good brotherhood^ 
and to every thing joyous and beneficial to society. A deceitful m«& 
is incapable of being a true friend, or a good citiaen. Falsehood im- 
plies double-mindedness, and hypocrisy, and treachery, andalllhoae* 
vices of the heart whose direct tendency is to misleaid and deceive 
the Sincere and the Upright, and to sow strife and discord anon^ 
Friends and Brethren. As candour is essential to tri6e friendships 
so the want of it implies every thing that is baneful to Ibe p)eaaiifea» 
and interests of social life. So long as truth guards the heart,, it 
will be the seat of Virtue and of steady Friendship ; but if that guard 
is once dismissed, the heart is at once laid open to every species 
of depravity. Accordingly, the first early symptom of a meaa anil 
worthless character, in which you can place no confidence, is always . 
that of a want of regard to the sacred law of Truth. Let all ineo«. 
therefore, and especially the young> as they re^rd their hoaour^ 
and happiness, and usefulness in this life, and their hope of being 
admitted into the New Jerusalem, into which, saith the Holy Spi- 
rit, " nothing shall be adoiittd that maketh a lie :" let them, I sayt 
beware of falsehood, and be always sincere in every thing that they 
both say and do. Then will all men honour and put trust in thenu 

Forms and ceremonies are necessary to the being andtbe preservatioB 
of every great institution ; but forms are of no value, except in so fai; 
as they produce a regard to the spirit or principle of the insdtution 
itself. Therefore, use their forms as being only so many bandmaids 
to your feeling the power of the moral and beneficial influence of 
the art. Strive to make your science subservient to tlie purposd 
of strengthening in you pious and charitable dispositions, that these 
may not only operate at Masonic Meetings, but may give a colour to 
your whole life. Unless the practice of your art shall produce in you a 
refined benevolence of soul, and improve the social and charitable., 
dispositions of the heart, not only toward the Brethren of your re- 
spective Lodges, but toward all mankind, ye frustrate, with respect 
to yourselves at least, one main end of the Masonic Institiftion. 

Although your Institution had no higher object than that of an or- 
dinary Social Club, it would stand foremost even in that class of 
brotherly meetings. Even in that view^ ye enjoy the pleasures 
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flowing from the exercise of the social and benevolent affections, in 
much greater perfection than other fraternal clubs; because, to con* 
scious innocence, and correct propriety of manners, there is joined, 
in your case, such ceremonies as tend to promote a sense of the de- 
sign of your meeting, being that of improving the Temper of Mu- 
tual Affection and Brotherly Love. In your case, there are several 
peculiar circumstances which serve to heighten the hilarity of your 
social intercourse. But how must it delight you to consider, that 
while n^anv others are spending their vacant hours in scenes of riot 
and hurtful dissipation, or in the loose debasing haunts of gross vice, 
ye are cementing the sweet bonds of friendship to one another, ^nd 
practising an Art which teaches you how to enliven the prosperity 
of your friends and neighbours, and how to make the parent's wound- 
ed heart to bleed more gently, and how to soften the distresses of 
the widow and the fiitheriess, and how to taste every moral pleasure 
with greater delicacy and sensibility of mind. 

As some take offence at your meetings, from their ignorance of- 
tbe design of them, take good heed to yourselves, that ye may give 
no just and real cause of being blamed. Walk according to the ori^ 
ginal and inherent principles of your Art ; and then will ye observe 
that virtuous decency and propriety of manners, both within and out 
of the Lodge, which will prevent the prejudiced from having any 
** eVil thing to say of you." 

In a mixed assembly like yours, thr^e things are more immediately 
necessary to the existence of true friendship ; condescension to in- 
feriors, becoming respect to superiors, and a power of secrecy. We 
have it declared by a great authority, that ** He wbo revealeib secrets, 
separateib cbiefest friends J* 

I congratulate you upon your appointing a Sermon to be preached 
to you on the Anniversary of St. Andrew, being the day of the 
£lection of your Office-bearers. A discourse on any one of the great 
principles of Christianity, has always a good effect upon the hearts of 
the serious ; and therefore it is a proper mean of pre-disposing you 
to discern and to feel the spirit and moral influence of an institution, 
which has for its immediate object, a reverence for the God of the 
Universe, and sincere good- will to all your Brethren of mankind. 

I shall conclude this charge, which, in the spirit of a sincere con- 
cern for the honour and happiness of the Brethren, I have taken the 
freedom of giving you, in the words of two inspired men: " These 
six things doth the Lord hate, yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him: A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent 
blood ; an heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be swift 
in running to mischief a false witness that telleth lies, and him that 
soweth discord among brethren *." — ** Let Love be without dis-^ 
simulation : Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that which is good* 
Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly love in honour • 
preferring one another; distributing to the necessity of the Saint s,, 
given to hospitahty. Bless them who persecute you ; bless, and 
curse not. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with thejn 
that weep. Be of the same mind one towards another f-" Amen. 

• Prov. vi. ;6. f Rom. xii. 9— 16, 
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THE STAGE. 

BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 



Continued from p. 100. 



WITH ev'ry careless grace of sprightly ease. 
Secure, while nature can delight, to please. 
The sportive Cargill revels o'er the scene^ 
Love in her eye and frolic in her mien. 
By no ambitious impulse e'er betray'd. 
And scorning aifectatipn's vain parade. 
She skims along where genius points the way. 
Simple at once and arch, correct and gay. 

Where'er the bard a character supplies. 
Which no stiff airs of high-bred art disguise. 
Where the quick graces spring from feelings warmf 
That fire the eyes and animate the form. 
The lovely Syren soars beyond his art. 
And speaks the vivid language of the heart. 

Though nature starts at that fantastic rage. 
The vile transform of sexes on the stage. 
Such varying excellence in her we meet, 
As almost sanctions the absurd conceit. 

Yet Caroill throw this dang'rous skill aside. 
And let thy sway o'er man content thy pride; 
Oh ! turn not such delusive pow'rs to vex. 
With love's resistless snares, thy hapless sex* 

Farrxk, with talents that have mis'd her name 
High on the records of theatric fame. 
Of affectation fatally the slave. 
Too ofl perverts what bounteous nature gave* 
E'en where a bard has this lov'd folly try'd 
With some outre resemblance to derid^. 
Too oft her manners far transcend the part. 
And mock the feebler efibrt of his art. 

Yet was she form'd each softer care to hiove. 
To image tender truth and gen'rous love. 
To bid the sympathizing sorrows flow 
With plaintive charm of mild domestic woe. 
Though from the serious muse she long has stray'd. 
And fondly revels with the comic maid. 

'Tis hers to sport with airy ease along. 
And hold the glass to fashion's giddy throng. 
Reflect each foible of the flutt'rin^ race,. 
And paint their virtues with an heighten'd grace* 

(To bt continued. J 

Vql. V. B b 
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AX IMfliOPKIXTT lit T0S 

CflARACTER OF OTHELLO, 

MOOR OF VENICE. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE, 

Sir, 

AMONG many advantages ledoundnig to the Public froni a well- 
conducted Magazine, that of its occasionally serving for a con* 
veyance of such points, of infotmation as do not require the size of a 
pamphlet, is not, perhaps, the least. In this view, and at the desire 
of many, I offerihere the solution of the question, '^ How came it 
** that Shakespeare .gave to Othello the hue of a downright Black- 
•* a-raoor?" 

Nothing, I presume, more obvious, nor more mtiiral than the ori-- 
gin of tm his discolouring that character ; an origin, which it may 
be worth remarking, not only because nothing can well be iivSifferent 
that tends to clear up any point relative lo that justly admired author, 
but as it adds one ihore instance to thousands of notable consequen- 
ces, and sometimes, very great ones both in church and state, from 
apparently so small a cause as the mistake of a single word. 

Shakespeare taking, it seems, the fable of this play from an Eng- 
lish translation of one of Cynthio's novels, has . followed too implicit- 
ly the translator. The word Mofy or Moro, bears in many of the 
Southern Countries, Spain, Portugal, Italy, &g. two very different 
significations ; that of a Moor, or that of Cbirf. Thus Commandante 
MoR or MoRO should be rendered Commandante. in Cbief: Sirvienie 
Mor, the Serjeant Major ; Mor being in fact an abbreviation of Major. 
Othello was the Commandant in Cbirf ?it Cypru^i apd certainly no 
Moor, Nor by any thing but a few passages in the play itself consequen- 
tial to that error, is any such idea warranted. Of all the sUMies io Europe, 
the Venetians were, for obvious reasons, the last ^h^ could be sus- 
pected of employing in their armies a Biack^a-moar a.^ a Geiieral, or 
in any quality above that of a Drummer or Trumpeter. 

Not that I would here insinuate that such a character was so much 
out of the common order of natare as not to be endured on t^e^tage^ 
But, in such.c^ae, the mainof . this plot would naturally turn up- 
on so extraordinary an event» as that ot a Afoonso r^ised^or ^so trusted. 
There was a play written expressly on a plan of this. Jfindj by Andres 
de Claramonte, a, Spanish writec, and entitled, 1^1 Negra Valiente 
in Flandes, which p^s^ed sip rnuch^. that he was en(;aivr9$^ to. give 
a second part. 

That however this solution of mine is not' absolutely new. I have 
seme reason to suspect, not only t from iU being exjti;emely obvious, 
but for that some actors, upon a.time, has^rded an Othellp in his 
bistorically proper colour, which was, howAver* for very good rea- 
sons, not well received by tlie pii)>lip » ,^9 it was offering too great vio- 
lence to the author's design, which they were bound to respect, 
even though they might have hit upon the same explanation as 1 have 
here attempted. 
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Ahd to aliow but the truth, thefo-a|>peaF8 ftveh a piquancy of sin* 
Kuki ky in the ciix^umstance of Othello's beiiKg represented as a Black* 
that the pubMc is happily fkr from being a loser, by a mista^ke which 
has been so advantageously repaired by the incomparable genius ot 
a Shakespe«re; he has. On this occasion, done by chatioe wbatigreat 
Diusicians sometimes do by choice, run into a discord on purpose 
to shew the power of theip art to retrieve it ieto Itarmooy* 
Si Bon ^railet feceiat ilk miAtts. Ovid. 

An Admirer of SuAKEd^i^A^k. 



ORIENTAL APOLOGUES. 

BY WILLIAM BELOE, F. S. A. 



THE MAN AND THE GEmE. 

A Certain feUoW, who had the character of being very ignorant, 
had thefortuno to be married to a wife extremely ugly in her per- 
son, and of a mos't wicked and malignant disposition. The poor man s 
'patience, after along series of sufferings, was finally exhausted; he 
often wished for her deaths but this was to little purpose. He at 
length one day bethought himself that he Would take her to the sea-* 
shore, and get rid of her at once by throwing hier into the oceaii. — 
" Come, my dear," said he to his wife, ^* let us. go together where 
our river empties itself into the sea, where we may wash our cloaths/* 
He took their cloaths upon his back, and together lovingly they werit, 
till they arrived at the beach ; whilst she was employed in wetting 
. the cloaths, he watched his opportunity, ancl with little ceremony 
tumbled her- in to the sea; havfng done this, bethought it biit pru- 
dent to leave that country, and seek his fortune elsewhere. 

As he was one day on his journey a genie appieared to him, of such 
enormous size, that whilst his feet were.on earth, his head reach- 
ed the clouds: the genie stretching out his arms, seized the poor 
fe^llow by the neck, and asked him what kind of death he chose to 
die. " Sirrah," said he, " shall I dash you against the rocks, shajl 
I cut you in pieces, or shall 1 plunge you into the ocean." " Alas, 
my Lord," replied the man, " what fault have I committed ?" " What 
fault ?" said the genie, ^'' do you pretend not to know ?" <^ No, Sir," 
replied the man, " by your hte 1 do not." ** What, Sir," an- 
swered the genie, " was it not you that threw that vile devil, that 
abominable old sow, into the sea ? did not you pollute the waters of 
the ocean with her carcase ? did you not compel the spirits of the 
deep to abandon their h,abitations on account of her pestuential wic- 
kedness ?" " What," said the man, ** and are you too a runaway from 
that detestable vixen and beast, my v<^ife ?" *^ I most undoubtedly 
have done this," said the genie. " Is it then," said the man, "just 
and right to punish me, when a being like you ;cann6t support her 
presence? if yoii were unable to bear it, how could I?" " You ar6 
in the right," replied the genie, /* 1 will be your friend, and accom?* 
panv you -in your travels," *" 
' ' ■* Bbz 
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The genie and the tnati procecfdedl in their journey together, till the^r 
came to a noble city, where a great and magnificent prince reignedy 
Upon entering the gates, the genie addressed himself to the roan, 
and said, '^ Suppose I should make you vizier to this prince?" 
«« The vteier!" said the man,"alas, how canthat possibly be ?" " Yes," 
said the genie, '^ I have it in my power, and it shall certainly come 
to pass ; I will transform myself into an enormous seipent with two 
huge heads ; I will then entwine myself round the body of the Sul- 
tan's daughter, and if the whole kingdom should rise against me in 
arms, it will not be in their power to dislodge me ; now from perso- 
nal terror, as weH as from affection to his daughter, the sultan will 
undoubtedly proclaim by a public crier, that whoever will relieve his 
daughter from the serpent, shall have her for his wife ; you then, my 
friend, shall present yourself disguised as a minister of the law, and 
ofi^r to relieve the sultan's daughter from her distress : the moment 
you approach, Twill dissolve as melted lead, and disappear." 

The man followed the directions of the genie ; it was proclaimed 
' by a crier, that whoever would relieve the sultan's daughter from aa 
enormous serpent with two heads, which had entwined itself round 
her body, should have the princess for his wife. The man disguised 
himself as a sheik, or minister of the law, went to the palace, present- 
ed himself to the sultan, and was introduced into the haram. On 
entering into the chamber, the first object which presented itself was 
the poor princess, beautiful as an houri, enclosed in the folds of an 
. enormous serpent : the sultan and the vizier stood at a distance, im- 
patiently expecting the event ; in a moment the serpent dropped 
' from the neck of the young woman, dissolved like melted lead, and 
disappeared. The princess rose, as it were, from the bosom of the 
grave ; the man pronounced certain prayers upon her head ; rejoi- 
cings began, ana before the day was terminated he was betrothed 
to the princess, and the marriage was consummated. On the day 
which followed her marriage, the genie appeared to the man in the 
palace of his father-in-law ; on seeing him, the man prostrated him^ 
self, and humbly kissed his hand : " Now," said he, my friend, " I 
have a certain favour in return to request of you." " What may 
that be ?" said the roan. " Why," returned the genie, " it is my 
intention to entwine myself round the vizier's daughter, with whom 
1 am in love ; now should you presume to come and reJieve her, as 
you did the daughter of the sultan, depend upon it that 1 shall cause 
your death, and that of you mew wife, in a moment." " I give you 
my word," said the man, " that I never will attempt it." 

The next day there was a great noise and tumult in the palace 
and haram of the vizier, and when people enquired what was the mat- 
ter, they were informed, that the serpent, which had before attack- 
ed the daughter of the sultan, had now attacked the daughter of the vi- 
zier : ** Oh," said the sultan, on hearing this, " that matter may soon 
be made easy, I have only to direct my son-in-law, the sheik, to ap- 
pear, 'and he will immediately relieve her from her affliction." — 
Messengers soon came to inform the man of what had happened, 
with the sultan's entreaty, that he would be so good as to go and re- 
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)teve ^he daughter of his vizier ; aUd that he would esteem his compli- 
ance as a particular favour. " Not I," answered the man, " I wisli 
I may be hanged if I stir an inch." '< But for what reason ?"exclai«h» 
ed the messengers, '^ as this affair cannot possibly he finished with- 
out your assistance." 

The sultan, being acquainted with, what had happened, cotatnani* 
ed the man to go without a moment's hesitation. The man agada 
refused to leave his house ; the sultan then sent a third messenger lo 
this effect. " My son, if you do not go instantly, and relieve this 
tmfortunate young woman, I will order your head' to be brongkt 
me; what, is it the daughter of your prince alone that is to be tlie 
cbject of your kindness and generosity?" ** Wei V said the raaiw 
^M am in a fine perplexity truly ; if I so to assist the vizier's daughter, 
I shall be devoured by the genie ; if I do not go, 1 shaU be pot to 
death by the sultan." The man however went to the pakce of the 
vizier, was introduced to the woman's apartment, and theve beheld 
the genie, in the form of a serpent, twisted round the body of the 
miserable young woman. When the genie observed the man advan^ 
cing towards him, he whispered him in a low voice, *' Is this the vetam 
jrou make my friendship?" Tlie man ansWered him in the sacBS 
tone, ** I am by no means come to oblige you to quit your present 
situation, but I am cometo do yop a singular kindness.'^ *^ What Idod-* 
ness ?" said the genie, in anger. " The woman," replied the amnt 
*^ on whose account both you and I forsook our country, is got out 
of the sea ; she already knows where we are, and is advancing in quest 
of us : I am only come in a friendly manner to give you notice," At 
soon as the genie heard this, he changed colour, and ^scovering gieat 
trepidation, whispered in a faltering accent, '* where is she, my good 
fellow?" ** She will be here in a moment," said the man. *' ]f that bm 
the case," said he, " brother, adieu, I take my leave of you, I am off.* 
Saying this, he slipt oif from he vizir's daughter, and was gone ia a 
moment. 

THE 6TJLTA« AND HIS VIZIER; OR, THE SULTAN WHO RECEIVED A BXOW, 

A CERTAIN prince, who, attended by his vizier, was accustomed 
to take the rounds of his city, met one evening, at the entrance of « 
bazar, a person of respectable appearance: the prince politely saluted 
him. The stranger, who was near the door of hi^ bouse, returned 
the salutation, and said, <^ I entreat you, and the person who is with 
you, to enter into my house ; be so kind. Sir, to accept of a hearty 
invitation to my supper." The prince and his vizier entered without 
hesitation. The stranger behaved to them with great politeness, and 
shewed them particular attention. A table was plentponsly covered, 
and supper was soon served up ; it consisted of five hundred different 
dislies : the stranger requested his guests to sit and partake of bis en- 
tertainment. The prince was struck with the splendour and profu- 
sion of the table, and observing that there were no persons to be pre- 
sent but himself^ his vizier, and their host; '^ Sir," said the sultan, 
** you must doubtless have invited other guests?" " No>" said the 
master of the house, " I have invited none." " Why then," said the 
prince, " this great profusion of victuals ? is this consistent with the 
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appeatance of a person like you }*' On which the stnmger gave thm 
•uUan a violent blow wkh bit fist ; a blow bitterer than &e. *' Sir/' 
•aid he to the prince, ** aie you obliged to eat it aHl ? eat what you 
please^ 4mdieaveitbei«st" 

The sultan whispered his vizier, '^ we are certainly in the wron^; 
ly by JO impettineBt question, have provoked this man to strike me, 
but by AUa if you do not find some means by which I may properly 
give hiia a blow fi>rtbe one I have received, I will certainly put yos 
to deadi/' **Six," answered the vizier, '< you shall to-morrow night 
isvilebini to your apartments; you must give him an entertainment 
in sdl respects superior to this, in splendour and magnificence ; if he 
riiall pipsiiny to make any observation, you may then return the 
blow yon have now Deceived/' The sultan accordingly followed 
the advice lof his minister, and invited die stranger. The next nigiit 
Ibe man enteied the sultan's apartments, with a countenance and 
manner somewhat confused and embarrassed ; the sultan however en- 
coamged him by the politeness and kindness of his behaviour: after 
a abort interval, supper was called for,' and the table was covered 
with a thoaaand dishes. The sultan sat down, and invited his guest 
to takeJhisidace ; he did so, and in a cooi and collected manner said^ 
^ God's will be done; this is indeed what it ought to be ; may Grod 
for ever prosper the plenty of your table ; here is a profusion <^ vio 
tnals^ but prmnion is an exceHent thing ; it delights the eye before 
it s^isfies the stomach. He feasted heartily, and aflterwards ex- 
daiimedy by way of grace, ** Praise be to the omnipotent God of his 
people." 

The sultan whispered his vizier, " This will not do, how can I pos- 
sibly strike a man who expresses himself so wisely ? but if you do not 
find put some just cause for my giving him a blow before we part, 
I certainly will kill you." " My Lord," said the vizier, " when he 
rises from the table to wash his hands, you shall officiously present 
yourself to pour out the water for him ; if he shall say, " By no means> 
Sir, God forbid that you should thus demean yourself, indeed this 
must not be ;" — for such an impertinent opposition you may cer- 
tainly give him such a blow as you think proper ; saying at the same 
time, ** Pray, Sir, am I to be taught by you what I am to do ? do you 
presume to contradict me ?" The sultan promised to do so, and 
when the stranger rose to wash his hands, the prince eagerly pressed 
forwards, laid hold of the vessel, and prepared to pour water on the 
hands of his guest. " God bless you, Sir," said the stranger, " I am 
delighted by your kindness, may God prosper all your undertakings !** 
After this exclamation, the prince wad obliged to pour the water upon 
the stranger's hands, but at the same time it evidently appeared that 
he was inwardly chagrined and angry. 

Coffee was now introduced, and the prince again addressing his 
vizier, said, ** 1 swear by Alhi, if you do not speedily find a remedy 
for my disquietude, I will order you to be put to instant death; is it 
not enough that the man^ has struck me, but that I should also be de- 
graded to the servile office of pouring out water fox him to wash ?** 
•* Sir," answered the vizier, " he will soon be obliged to take his 
leavoj do you be ready with a bamboo in your hand: call one of your 
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jroangest akves^ and, as the stranger passes, exercise your ome 8e«- 
vere]y upon the back of your slave ; should he then say. For God'a 
sake. Sir, and for my sake, pardon this poor boy, sHid do not beat 
him with such severity : you may then return the blow, and- say, ** U 
not this my slave^ Sir ? is not chastisement a necessary part of edu« 
cation? do you presume to contradict me?" The sultan again fol* 
lowed the advice of his minister, and was beating the boy when the 
stranger passed. The stranger, as he went along, exclaimed;. '< Siiv 
you do very right, beat him by all means, chastisement is a very Be* 
cessary part of education ; if the young, man should expire in- conse* 
quence, God has certainly decreed it so." Upon this the vizier im^ 
patiently stepped forwards, ^< For heaven's sake, Sir," said he t0 
the stranger, '< have some compassion, and intercede for this uafor* 
tunate boy ; surely you cannot be so hard-hearted." Upon tbi» the 
stranger gave a blow to the vizier, ten times harder than that wluch 
he had given to the sultan. ** How dare you," said he, ** presume to 
interpose in a matter of this kind? Is not the boy a slave? is he not 
kindly educating him ?" The sultan burst into a hearty, laugln 
^* Now," said he, ** I forgive you both, as my vizier hat fared ji# 
better than myself." 

TH£ CADI^ ANB THE MAN WHO HAD KECKrVED A BLOW. 

A CERTAIN half-witted man one evening lefl his house in t 
melancholy mood, when a mischievous young fellow, who observed 
him muttering to himself, thinking him a proper subject for diver* 
sion, silently stole behind him, and gave him such a terrible blow on 
the neck, that he almost suspected his head was knocked off. Tbb 
man suddenly turning about, observed the youth standing near him^ 
in a violent fit of laughter. He immediately seized him, •• You,^ir,** 
said he, *' what business had you to strike me? have you no fear 
pfGod, that you should dare to insult me without any provocation?** 
At this, calling out" Justice i justice !'* he dra^d the youth, who 
without any intermission had continued in one tit of laughter, before 
3 judge. In this situation they arrived at the place of justice, where 
the cadi was sitting, who seeing the young man laugh so violently, 
^sked the reason why he had been brought before him ? ** My Lord,'* 
replied the melancholy man, " I never saw this fellow before in my 
life ; I neither spoke to him, nor provoked him by any means ; not- 
withstanding which he came behind me, and struck nrre a very Violent 
blow on the neck ; I am now come before your lordship to demand the 
law of. God against him," 

" Why, my young friend," said the cadi, *'did 3rou strike this 
inan ?" " For the life and soul of me," replied the youth, " I could 
not help it;" ^t the same time shewing two sequins to his judge, the 
venerable cadi immediately made a parade of turning over the leaves 
of two or three immense folios, which lay by his side. ** Why, my 
J-ord>" said the complainant, " surely you can have no occasion f6r 
such copious references to know the fine which our law imposes on it 
man who strikes another without provocation ?" •* Oh," said the 
caidi, " if you are competent to decide your own case, whatneces^ 
sity for the interference of a judge?"' <* My Lord/*^ said the man^ 
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'* I beseech you be not offended ; if there be occasion, by aU mearns 
consult your books." The cadi, after having rummaged his folios 
or some time, knitting bis brows with the appearance of unusual sa- 
gacity^ *^ Young man/' said he, ** it is necessary that you pay this 
injured accuser twenty small coins." ** Alas," replied tlie youth, 
•* I have no small money." " Then, Sir, you must get change," re- 
turned the cadi. The young man making a bow, walked out of 
Ihe roonr^, but without any intention of returning. The cadi and the 
melancholy n»n remained together ; when tired with the business of 
Hbe day, after waiting for sometime, the cadi dropped asleep. The 
yatience of the complainant also being nearly exhausted, ohserring 
the sitisation of the cadi, he walked up to him, and gave him a blow oit 
the cheek ten times harder than that which he had received. — Start- 
ing from his slumber, and rubbing bis face, *^ Rascal," said he, *<do 
yon dare to strike me ?" ^ Alas," said the man, ** I have very parti- 
cnftar business, which requires my immediate presence, and as you 
bave decreed the price of a blow, be so good as to remain till the 
joong man returns^ and instead of giving the fine to me, pray keep 
it yoursetf." 

THE PEDANT. 

THERE were two brothers of dispositions and propensities as op- 
posite to each other as it is possible to conceive ; the one priding him* 
aclf on his accuracy of language, his Arabic erudition, and acquaint- 
aence with oriental literature : the other despising the pomp of pe- 
dantry, and the afiectation of grammarians. One day walking toge- 
ther, they perceived an inscription engraved upon a portal ; the curi- 
iKity of the learned brother immediately directed him to decypher 
the sentence, when his anger was soon roused by the multiplicity of 
Inlanders, which appeared to have been compressed within so small 
a compass. He said nothing, but waiting till night, brought with 
lum a ladder and a chisel, with the determination of correcting the 
inaccaracies* 

After he had been working at it for some time^ the master of the 
Iioose hearing a noise, and naturally enough suspecting that thieves 
were breaking in upon his premises, sent two or three of his servants^ 
who seized upon the poor fellow, and lugged him in ; he was de- 
tained till tiie morning, and carried before the judge, who asked him 
what business he had at that time of night to endeavour to enter into 
the house of his accuser ? " My Lord," said the culprit, " I am no 
thief^ I am a scholar, and oflended with the gross blunders of an in- 
scription over this man's porch, was trying to correct them.'* 
** Well," said the judge, smiling at the accident, *' this crime, ta 
be sure, is scarcely deserving of aeath, you must be disgraced, as aq 
example to others." He then ordered him to be mounted on an ass 
and led through the streets, by a man who was desired to proclaim 
the offence. Unfortunately the man was no grammarian, and, in pro* 
claiming the offence, did not express himself with correctness.— 
•* Wretch," said the pedant, " you have uttered an abominable so- 
lecism." At this moment his brother came up ; *' Well, my dear 
friend," said he, " hpw do you find yourself now ?" *• By heaven, 
"brother,^' returned be, ^ the grossness and solecism of this fellow'^ 
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language, is ten times more tormenting to me than all my punish* 
ment." 



•^m 



RIDICVLOUS CUSTOMS AND SVPERflTJTIONS 

• • • 

IN DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

WHEN the warriors of Congo advance towards an enemy, if they 
meet in their way a hare, a crow, or any other fearful animal, they 
say it is the genius of the enemy come to inform them of their fear, 
and then they fight with intrepidity ; but if they hear the crowing of 
a cock at any other hour than is usual, they say it is a certain pre* 
sage of defeat, and therefore always resolve not to expose themselves 
to it. If the crowing of a cock is at the same time heard by both 
armies, no courage can detain them ; for, being equally frighted at 
the fatal omen, they instantly disband themselves, and both sides 
retire. 

When the Savage of New Orleans marches fjffitist the enemy with 
the most intrepidity ^nd resolution, a dream^ or the barking of a 
dog, is sufficient to make him return home. 

The Mahometans believe that a restive camel perceived Mahomet 
flt a distance, and came to him, and fell on his knees before the pro* 
phet, who, stroking him, ordered him to amend his life, and that 
Mahomet afterwards fed 30,000 men with a sheep's liver ; that he af- 
terwards cut the moon in two, made the mountains dance, and 9. roast- 
ed shoul3er of mutton speak. The Mussulmen assert, that the perfor- 
mance of such amazing prodigies, so much above all human strength 
and cunning, was absolutely necessary to convince stubborn minds. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar believe there is a good aod an evil 
spirit; before they eat they make an offering to God, and another 
to the Demon ; they begin with the latter, and throwing a piece on 
tlie right side, say, " Th^t for thee my Lord Devil;*' they afterwards 
throw apiece on the left side, saying, " That for thee, my Lord 
God ;" mey make no prayers to either. 

In the city of Bantam the inhabitants offer their first fruits to the 
evil apirif, and nothing to the Deity, who (they say) is |;reat and 
glorious, and stapds in no need of, their offerings. 

In the kingdom of Juid?, in Africa, the people give no assistance 
to the sick; they cure themselyes as well as they can, and when they 
are recovered, live ip the same cordiality with those who had aban« 
doned them. 

The inhabitants of Congo kill those whom tfiey imagine past reco- 
very, to shorten their pains and agonies. 

In the Isle of Formoso^ when a man is dangerously HI, .they put 
a slip J(;not about his neck and strangle him, to save him from a up- 
gerin^ illness. 

The women of Mezurado are .burnt with the bodies of their hus- 
bands ;. they themselves demand the honour of lieing led to the pile, 
but at the same time use all their endeavours to prevent it. 

The'wonieh of the Gelons are obliged by the laws to do all the 
Works that require strength^ as building of houses and cultivating the 
Vol. V, C c 
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earth; but, to reward them for their pains, the same law grants fttem 
the privilege of being intimate with every warrior they like. 

When the Laplanders want to go a voyage, they apply to their sor- 
cerers, who sell them pieces of cord with knots tied at certain distan- 
ces, which are to give them a favourable wind ; and they make the 
fools who buy them gay very dear for them. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE, 



SIR, 

AS one of the principal designs of your publication evidently ap- 
pears to be the commendation and encouragement of virtue and 
religion, by exhibiting them in their own amiable and attractive light, 
and of exposing vice in all its ugliness and deformity, in order to in^ 
spire your readers i^^Ai a sincere love and esteem for the one, and a 
hearty hatred and aversion to the other, every true lover of virtue 
must approve of and applaud the generous scheme; and such as 
have time and talents cannot surely employ their leisure hours to bet- 
ter purpose than in contributing what lies in their power towards such 
a benevolent undertaking. But not to weary you, or myself with 
a tedious and impertinent preamble, I shall c6me to the subject for 
which I principally intended this epistle, without any further delay. 

There is a barbarous and inhuman practice exceedingly common 
in this age; and however lightly it may be regarded by the sons of 
levity and dissipation, the infidel and abandoned debauchee, it is ne- 
vertheless, in the judgment of all the wiser and better part of iriankind, 
an evil of the most malignant nature in itself, while at the same time 
it is attended with the most direfUl and unhappy consequences ; what 
I mean is the seduction of young, unsuspecting and innocent girls 
from the path of virtue, under the pretence of honest and honourable 
V?ve, and the most sincere and inviolable attachment. 

With what assiduity and perseverance do these libertine wretches 
prosecute their wicked purpose ? what art and cunning, what dissi- 
mulation and falsehood do they not practise ? what promises and en- 
gagements of eternal love and constancy do they not utter ? and, to 
crown all, what solemn oaths and imprecations do they not bind 
themselves with to complete their mutual bliss, and secure the con* 
tinuance of it, by lawful and honourable marriage P 

Thus the wretch goes on, from one villanous step to another, till 
he finds that he.has made a sufficient impression on the tender heart 
of the too credulous and unsuspecting fair ; and then, like an insi- 
4ious robber, watches and seizes the unguarded moment, and robs 
her of that which every virtuous woman esteems dearer to her than 
life, her virtue and honour. Not long has he enjoy^ed his inglorious 
triumph, till satiety and disgust succeed his unhallo\<red raptures, 
and then all his fondness aud complacency are for ever gone, all 
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Us VOWS' and promises vanish into empty air, and the poor unhappy 
woman is abandoned, forsaken, and left a prey to the most excruciat- 
ing and tormenting reflections of her own mind, and the upbraidings 
arid stings of a guilty conscience. — Like the sweet blushing rose, 
which, plucked by some wanton hand, after being enjoyed for a lit- 
tle, is thrown regardless away, and sufiered to wither and die in 
aoroe obscure corner, or perhaps to rot on a dunghill. What tongue 
can express the atrociousness of such complicated villany ? what lan- 
guage describe the deformity Of it ? Whether it be considered as an 
impudent insult against the divine laws of heaven, or as barbaroua 
and cruel to the betrayed fair one ; whether it be regarded as the 
aource of present misery, or as attended with an almost endless 
train of the most distressing consequences, from the force of truth 
it must be confessed, that it has so much of the malignity of hell in 
it, as to fill every honest mind with horror and detestation at its 
disingenuous author. 

What title can the man pretend to have to the character of a Chris^ 
tian, who can wantonly and deliberately violate the laws of his reli- 
gion, and trample on the authority of its blessed Author ? What , 
right can he claim to the privileges of society, who by his conduct 
declares himself an enemy to it, by shewing the greatest contempt for 
its wise laws, and impudently breaking through its prudent regula- 
tions ? Is he not a stranger to every noble and generous feeling of the 
human heart, who can behold with a savage indifference all the mi- 
$ety and wretchedness which his treachery and perfidy has brought 
upon the womari that doats upon him, and whom of all others he pre- 
tended'most to admire and love ? Robbed by him of her innocence, 
honour, and reputation, exposed to the resentment of her justly of- 
fended parents and friends, to the ungenerous insult of her enemies 
and rivals, and contempt and neglect of an uncharitable world, help* 
less and hopeless, without money and without friends, what can she 
do ? Alas ! mad with resentment, and hurried on by despair, is it 
matter of surprise if the consequence should prove tragical and fatal ? 
This woman too was perhaps the daughter of his best friend, or the 
near relation of his kindest and most generous benefactor; and thus 
he wounds, in the most tender and sensible part, the man whom in 
duty and gratitude he ought to have obliged, honoured and loved* 
Ah, cruel and unfeeling, Pithless and ungrateful man I fitter to be 
a companion to the savages of the desarts and of the woods, than a 
member of 4 rational, polite, and civilized society. Ah, defective, 
or ill-administered laws of our country ! shall the poor pitiful pilferer, 
who only purloins a small portion of his neighbour's goods, be doom- 
ed to a pamful and ignominious death ? and shalt thou, loaden with 
all thy guilt and bareness, not only escape with impunity, but come 
off exulting in thy unmanly victory, and boasting of thy inglorious 
triumph. 

But remember, O fool ! that thy triumphing, like that of all other 
successful wickedness, is but for a moment, and though at present 
divhie justice may seem to thee to be fast asleep, the time will come 
when thou wilt find it terribly awake ; and then no mask or disguises^ 

C c a 
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nd ex^sire excuses ^ill avail thee, for the Judge of ril th^- earth will 
certainly do right ; and thy crimes will receive a sentence propor^ 
tioned to their just demerits, if a timely repentance intervene not. 

But the mischief does not end with the present time. The illegi- 
timate offspring often inherit) their father's vices, which-, like scro- 
phulous diseases, descend from father to son to many generations ; 
and, through want of proper education and due care, in the regula- 
tion of their passions, and cultivation of their youthful minds, instead 
of being useful members of society, they become the fdagoes and 
scourges of it. 

I have, Sir, only hinted at some few of the more obvious evik re- 
sulting from this wicked practice, in hopes that, if you are so good as 
to allow this a place in your useful miscellany, some one or other of 
your more learned and judicious correspondents will take up the pen 
in the cause of virtue and humanity, by exposing these sons of licen- 
tiousness in a just light, and by representing to the fair the dreadful 
and inevitable misery that attends the placing any confidence in their 
oaths and engagements. For the honour of human nature, I shall 
conclude with the following Anecdote : 

When Marshal Tallard was confined a prisoner of war at Not-< 
tingham, he gave several balls to the ladies in the neighbour- 
he^, and danced one evening with a young lady who was apar-< 
son's daughter. She was extremely amiable, and made a great im- 
pression upon the Marshal. His secretary, who was a man of easy 
morals, and had observed his master's agitation of mind, and the 
cause of it, thinking to recommend himself to the Marshal's favour, 
threw out several hints, that there would be no great difficulty of ob- 
taining the young lady upon his own terms : but the Mai^hal replied, 
with a magnanimity of soul that did him the greatest honour, *^ Sir, 
if I were one-and-twienty, and of the same religion as the lady, I 
should think it no discredit to offer her my hand in an honourably 
manner ; but to ruin a virtuous young woman, for a momentary 
gratification, I should think a far greater dishonour, than to be de- 
bated and taken prisoner by the Duke of Marlborough." 

* 

I am yours, &c, 

J. a. 



REMARKS ON THE 

DURATION OF LIFE 

IN MEN AND ANIMALS. 



NATURE has nearly marked th^ term to which all animals are to 
airive, but for this we cannot assign any sufficient reasons. — 
Man, who lives long, lives naturally twice longer than the ox and 
the horse, land many me^i haye lived frequently to at hundred 
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yvatni »njd scnnefew to ijo. Birds 'live longer Chan men, xnd' 
fishes live longer than birds, because they have cartilages instead of 
honesy and grow continually. 

. The total duration of life may in some respects be measured by thtt 
duratiofi df growth* A tree^ or animal, that in a short time acqairet 
its full growth, decays and perishes much sooner than another that re- 
quires more time to grow. In animals as well as vegetables, the 
growth in height is that which is first completed. An oak ceases t^ 
ffraw tail long before it ceases to become thick. Man grows in hdght till 
sixteen, eighteen, and sometimes upwards of twenty years, and yet 
the entire expansion of all the parts of the body in thickness is not 
over till jhe is ^q. Dogs receive in less than a year their growth in 
length, but do not attain their Just thickness till the second year. Maa^ 
who is thirty years in growii^, lives ninety or a hundred years ; the 
dog, which grows but two or three years, lives in proportion bitt 
ten GUT twelve. The same may be said of most other animals. Fishes^ 
which do not cease gprowing for a great number of years, 4ive fer 
ages. This long duration of their life must depend on the particular 
constitution of the cartilaginous substance pf their bones, which ne- 
ver acquire the solidity of the bones of terrestrial ammals. 

Animals that produce but a small number of young, acquire tfaa 
greatest part of their growth, and even their full growth, before they are in 
a state of ei^ndering; whereas animals that multiply greatly, engender 
before even their body has assumed the half or even tht quarter of its 
growth. Man, the horse, ox, ass, goat, ram, are not capable of engender^ 
ing till they have attained the greater part of their growth. It is so with 
pigeons, and other birds that produce but a small number of eggs; 
but such as produce a great number, as poultry and fish, engender 
much sooner. A cock is capable of procreation at three months old^ 
and then he has not attained more than a third of his growth ; a fish, 
which in twenty years time-may weigh thirty pounds, is in a state of 
procreation from its first or second year, and yet it does not then 
iVeigh perhaps half a pound. But there are particular observations 
which may take place in regard to the growth and duration of the life 
of fishes. Their age is nearly knowii by examining with a micro^ 
scope the annual strata or layers their scales are composed of; but 
we know not how far this may extend. Carps have been seen, whose 
age might be avouched for not less than i ;o years, and yet they were 
as nimble and as lively as other carps several years younger. We must 
ilot therefore aver with Leuwenhoek, that fishes are immortal, or at 
least that they cannot die of age. Every thing must perish with time ; 
every thing that has had an origin, a birth, a beginning, must arrive at 
^ goal, a death, an end ; but it is true, that fishes, by living in an 
uniform element, and being sheltered from the great vicissitudes and 
9II injuries of the air, ought to preserve themselves longer in the 
same state than other animals ; and if these vicissitudes of the air, as 
the great philosopher Sir Francis Bacon pretends, are the principal 
causes of the destruction of animate beings, it is certain thatfishes^ 
Ijieing of all animus thos^ whiph are less exposed to them/ ought to 
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kav« the longest duntion. But what should contriboie stfll more t^' 
Ihe long duratioa of their life is, that their bones are of a softer sub* 
stance than those of other animals^ and that they do not harden, nor* 
admit of hardly an^ change with age. The bones of fishes grow in 
length and thickness, but without assuming a greater degree of soJi^ 
dity^ at least sensibility ; whereas the bones of other animals, as weUasaii 
the other solid parts of their bodies, assume constantly more hardness 
and solidity; and at length, when they are absolutely filled and 
stopped upi, motion ceases, and death ensaes. In fish lx>nes, onr the 
contrary, this augmentation of solidity, tins repletion, this obstruc-^ 
tion, the cause of natural death, is not to be found, or at least is car* 
lied on by degrees much slower and more insensibly, and it is peiw 
baps very long before fishes arrive at old age. 

Death is therefore of an indispensable necessity, accoiding to the' 
laws ^bodies that are known to us, though the d^rent proportion' 
of the force of the heart to the solid parts, the digestion, of aliments, 
the character of the blood, the heat of the extern^ air, may more or 
Isss amove the term. In consequence of these laws, the smaller ves-^ 
sels ought to be compressed by the larger, the gluten- ought to thic« 
l^en insensibly, the aqueous parts to evaporate, and consequently the/ 
fiaments of the cellular texture to make nearer and nearer approaches* 
As to the rest, a quiet regimen of life, undisturbed by passions f^tbe* 
mind and violent motions of the body, vegetable food, temperance,. 
, and external coolness, may hinder the solids from becoming so soon 
Stifi^ and suspend the dryness and acrimony of the blood. 



ANECDOTE OF 

JAMES THE FIRST. 



THERE was one Ferguson, an intimate of James the First's, 
who being about the same age, had been a play-fellow with 
Inm when they were young, came with him into England, and, ex- 
lending tfie rights of friendship too far, frequently took the liberty of 
advising^ and sometimes admonishing, or rather reproving his sovereign. 
He was a man truly honest ; his counsels were disinterested with a 
▼lew for himself, having a decent patrimony of his own. The King 
was however often vexed by his freedoms, and at length said to him, 
lietween jest and earnest, ** You are perpetually censuring my con- 
duct ; I'll make you a King some time or other, and try." According^ 
ly one day, the court being very jovial, it came into his Majesty's 
liead to execute this project ; and so, calling Ferguson, he ordered 
bim into the Chair of State, bidding him « there play the King," 
while for his part " he would personate Johnny Ferguson." This 
fiirce was in the beginning very agreeable to the whole com- 
pany. The mock sovereign pnt on the airs of royalty, and talked 
to thQS« iibout him in a strain like that of the real one^ only with less 
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]»edaiitfy. They w«re inflnitely pleased with the jolce^ and it wa$ t 
perfect comedy^ till tiie unlucky knave turned the tahles, and came 
all of a sudden to moralize on the vanity of honour^ wealth, and plea- 
sure ; to talk of theinsincerity, venality^ and corruption of courtiers 
and servants of the crown ; how intirely they had tlieir own tnteresti 
mt heart, and how generally thdr pretended zeal add assiduity were 
^e disguise of falsehood and flattery. This discourse made a change 
in some of their countenances^ and even the real monarch did not re- 
lish it altogether : he was afraid it might have some eSket on his mU 
nionsy and lessen the tribute of adulation they were used to oi^r 
with great profusion, when they found how this wag observed and 
animadverted on it. But the monitor did not stop here, he levelled 
a particular satire at the King, which put an end to the entertainment^ 
and made his Majesty repent of his introducing it, some foreigneis 
of distinction being present; for it painted him in his true colour, as 
one that sever ** loved a wise man, nor rewarded an honest one,** 
unless they sacrificed to his vanity : while he loaded those, who pro* 
stituted themselves to his will, with wealth and honours. For the 
mimic pointing directly to James (who here was to personate Fer« 
guson), raising his voice, *' There, said he, stands a man whom I 
would have you imitate. The honest creature was the com« 
lade cf my childhood, and regards me with a most cordial aflectioil 
to this very moment ; he has testified his friendship by all the means 
in his power ; studying my welfare, guarding me from evil counsel- 
lors, prompting me to princely actions, and warning me of eveiy 
danger; for all which, however, he never asked me any thing: 
and by Jove, though I squander thousands upon thousands on seve- 
1-al of you, yet in the whole course of my life I never gave him a &r« 
thing." The King» nettled by this sarcasm, cried out to Ferguson* 
'* Augh ! you pawky loun, what wad you be at i Away, off my 
thrane^ and let's hae na' mair of your nainsense." 



THE MAN OF GENIUS. 

A MAN of Genius, whom we shall name Tom Cygnet, arrived 
/\ in town in a stage coach. I myself saw him alight in Gray's- 
Inn Lane. The muse of Mitylene was not more tender than his 
own ; the song of Musaeus not more soft. His friends in the coun« 
try assured him that the metropolis was the soil for Genius to flourish 
in ; that every door would fly open to him ; that every person would 
contend for him. They generously collected money for the expen* 
ces of his journey, because they thought they would be the last ex<- 
pences he should ever trouble them with. 

Tom, who was none of your over-bustling men, reposed that night 
at the Queen's Head ; for as he had his choice of so many good pa« 
tronages in the metropolis, it would have been idle not to have made 
his first application {o the best — and this required some considera- 
tion. He imparted the matter to a plain honest tradesmen whom he 
sat with in the inn, and the tradesmen told him that his neighbour 
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Mr PuBej, the gi«at M^ohmiicnuu^ who M ipv^pled so nmy h^kh 
4«rful machines, was the greatest genius in the world himself, ^a^ 
would certainly favour every man of genius. 

The next morning the Man of Genius waited on Mr Pulley.—- 9 
^ I loves men of Gwui with all my hejirt (aays Pulley). Cooa^ 
fcilher, and give me your opinioa of this leaver." Hene Cygnet 
•hodc liis heady and disclaimed all knowledge of the leaver* Not know 
the leaver I (exclaimed Pulley)-^A man of Gcvms not know tbM^ 
leaver! D— -me if ever I heard so impudent a thing in all my life.— f 
fiir, your Sarvant. A Man of Genual ha« ba> ha." 

The Man of Genius returned to the inn, and there found a York- 
shire Baronet, the greatest jockey on the turf. *^ Hark ye nie» my l»d 
{said the latter to liim), they tell me here that you're a Man of Ge^ 
sins. Glad of it^ cross me I for if I have met with one Man of Geniua 
•ince the death of ,BlAck Bob my groom* distance me ! This nag here 
now, how d'ye like his goings ?" I know nothing about horses, Sir, 
{answered Tom) for I never rode thrice in ray life-time. '^ Not 
lode thrice in jour life^tioae; and yetaet up for a Man <^ Genius! 
Spavy nel if I had you at home^ but I would couple you witb 
Scamp the Blood-hound, for being such a cheat." 

He judged it now to be ime to enquire ammig the professed pa^ 
tfons of the Muses : he arrives at the Theatre Royal, and sees the 
BAuiager, who asks him if he knows any thing about Pantomimes. 
Yes (replied Tom), I can write concerning the ancient Pantomimes. 
^ Ay, said the Manager, but can you invent the modern ?" No.--« 
** O then I have no business for you. I doubt not that you havo 
learning enough, but here we have no use for learning." 

He was next directed to an eminent Bookseller's. ^^ Sp, Mr Ga* 
Biusy are you in the compilation, the translation^ or Ae index way ?" 
Sir (answered Tom) I would chuse my wiitiugs to be origioa].— ^ 
*' Original ! (rejoined the Bookseller) I have not touched ao original 
tiiese ten years^ and I don't desire it, for they would not sell if we 
had them. No, no, my lad, t have no employment for you^ 1 
keep a man already, who does more work than I can ,well furnish* 
Cut and paste — cut and paste — there's nothing stands^ljefo^e hira, 
fee's such a dab." 

He next heard of a vacancy in one of the City Parish Schook, th«r 
master having died; and he was told that his only'nxethod of succeed- 
ing would be by applying to the Church-Warden, who was a man of 
great power. He went to this man, who kept a bacon-shop.—- 
^ Sarvant, Sir," — (said the Bacon-seller, thinking he Jiad come to 
be a customer.) 1 am come (said Tom) concerning .the vacant 
Schoolmaster-ship. " O there again ! (resumed the Church-War'-* 
den, with an air of high consequence). Why, this is .the sevjeri* 
teenth/<r//er that has been here to-day plaguing me about this here 
vtccansy. How do you read, Sirrah ^ You'll all come to atrial, and he 
iVho minds his hits best will be .the Dominy, Mind, Hikes your Joufl 
znd sonororous voice best — mind that — loud sind sonororous — that's 
your hit. Why don't you move along, Sir, and get out of thi 
lady's way — ^Sarvant, Mawm i*' . ..a 
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f'l^sb anci Blood cmxid bear it no longer. Tom had a few pence still 
chinking in his pocket, and he went into a poor woman's house to 
eat one of the sausages she Sold it her door. " Alack ! master 
(said the poor woman, while he was eating his sausage), why be ye 
so molancboly f** Because my'nIOney's gone.—*" Good heart! I'm 
Veiy sorry for that ; but 1 hopes you haxre enough t6 pay fbr my sau- 
sage. And have you no employment now, to get more money ?•* — - 
I'm a Man of Genius. — " La! are you indecdf Well, l*m «ure t 
likes all Men of Oem^s tot the sake of rrty poor dead boy, Sslmmey, 
who was the most surprisingst Gertus in the world. He re^d the Tfes- 
tament at fourteen, and it wtfs said if he had livM siic years longer 
h& wduld have been able to Write. But that wonder of the wotld ii 
gone !" 

And so, i fear, is poor Tom C3'gnet ; for 1 traced him to thii 
poor womah's house, ind (Jould trace him no farther. S e tells me 
that he lef^ her house immediately^ and sinc^ that time he has not 
been heard of. 

Lh Us all pray that none of our children be Men of Genius. 
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DESCRIPTiaN OF LONDON, 

AS A COMMERtlAL CITY. 
BY TH£ ABi^iE RAYNAL. 

THE kind of monoply which some merchants exercise in the Brf- 
ti*h Islands, is practised by the capital of the mother country 
with regard to the provinces. It is almost exclusively to LondOfi that all 
the produce of the colonies are sent : it is in London that most of the 
owners of this produce reside ; it is in London that the profit arising 
from it is spent. The rest of the nation is but very indirectly con* 
cerned in it. 

But London is the finest port in England. It is here that ships are 
built, and manufactures are carried on. London furnishes Her sea*^ 
men for navigation, and hands for commerce. It stands in a tempe« 
rate, fruitful, and central country •• Every thing has a free passage 
in and out of it. It may be truly said to be the heart of the body po- 
litic, from its local situation. Like all other capitals, it is rather too 
lai|[e ; it is not a head of clay, that wants to domineer over a colos- 
sus of gold. That city is not filled with proud and idle men, wha 
only encumber abd oppress a laborious people. It is the resort of all 
the merchants; the seat of the national assembly. There the king'$ 
palace is neither vast nor empty. He reigns in it by his enlivening 
presence. There the senate dictates the laws, agreeably to the sense 
of the people it represents. It neither fears the eye of the monarchi 
nor the frowns of the ministry. London has not arrived to its present 
greatness by the influence of government, which strains and over- 
rules all natural causes, but by the ordinary impulse of men and 
things, and by a kind of attraction of commerce. It is the sea, it i^ 
England, it is the world^ which makes London rich and populous, . 
Vol. V. D d 
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ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED 

^ DR. STUKELET. 

— »»^»— ^p-^-^-»»—»- 111 ■ ^1 * 

THE late Mr. Pine, th6 engraver and herald, who was a very 
sensible man, used to relate a fact which shewed Dr. Stukeley's 
character as an antiquary. As the Doctor and some other curious 
persons, among whom was Mr. Pine, were visiting certain antiqui- 
ties in Herefordshire, they came to a place called Caesar's Stil^, si- 
tuated on the brow of an eminence. , Ko sooner was the place named^ 
than the Doctor stx)pped all of a sudden, and aAer an attentive sur- 
vey of the neighbouring ground, pronounced it to be directly the 
scite of a fortified pass, which Caesar had left behind him in his 
march from Covey-stakes to Verulam. Some of the company de- 
murring to this opinion, a debate arose, and an aged labouring man 
coming up, the Doctor asked him with great confidence, " Whether 
that was not called Caesar's Stile ?'* " Aye, master (said the old 
man), that it is ; I have good reason to know it, for many a day did 
I work upon it for old Bob Caesar, rest his soul. He lived in yon- 
der farm, and a sad road it was before he made this stile." 



ANECDOTE OF THE LATB 

ALDERMAN BECKFORD. 



LORD E— , ^vho went a volunteer in the Russian service, was 
a relation rf this true patriot and excellent man. - Being one 

day at dinner with him, at his house in Soho-squarc, Lord E was 

a little more thoughtful than usual, which being observed by his 
kinsman, he asked him the cause of it. As the party only consisted 
t)f a few dhosen friends, the other ingenuously confessed, that fitting 
himself out for his expedition, and discharging his tradesmen's bills, 
required loool. more than he could at that time possibly spare; 
*^ Poh, poh, my Lord (says Mr. Beckford), what signifies a thousand 
pounds I Apply to Lady E— , she has been perhaps a greater 
economist than you are aware o^ and I dare say she can supply you." 
This reply was. looked upon by Lord E— as sufficient to put an 
end to the subject, and the conversation immediately took another 
turn. About an hour afterwardar the Lord Mayor seemed to recol- 
lect soifie public business which demanded his instant attendance, 
but previously insisted his Lordshfp should stay and spend the even- 
ing with him, as the business would soon be over. Having engaged 
his promise, he instantly drove to Lord E — :— *s house, and put* 
ting 2000I. in Bank-notes into Lady E ' *s hands, " begged her 

acceptance of them, as it was probable his Lordship might have oc- 
casion for some ready money previous to his departure." Without 
waiting for Lady E *s reply, who was surprised at such an ec- 
centric act of generosity, he instantly drove back, resumed his com- 
pany, and enjoyed himself with that heart-felt vivacity, that is the 
constant attendant on generous minds." 
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Se^t, 2. A N Operatic Piece, in three acts, called " Three and the Deik:e !*' 
£\ was produced jit the Haymarket Theatre, wriUen bj Mr. Princs 
HoARB, author of The Prize, My Grandmother, &c. 

DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
Mr. Millford - - - - Mr. Benson. 

Justice Touchit - - - Mr. Suett. 
Pertinax Single - - - Mr. BANNrsTER, Jun. 
Peregrine Single - - Mr. Bannister, Jun. 
Percival Single - - • Mr. BANNisftR, Jun. 
Mac Fioggh'an - • - Mr. Johnstone. 
Humphrey Grizzle - - Mr. Fawcett, 
Frank ------ Mr. Wathen. 

Benard ------ Mr. Caulfield. 

Freeman ----- Mr. Bannister. 

Waiters, Peace -Officefs, Servants, &c. 

Emily Milford - - - Mrs, Girrs. 
Phebe ----- - Miss Leak. 

Taffline ------ Mrs. BtAND. 

The surprises of Shakspeare's Comedy of Errors, of AmpbytrioH, Sec, it has 
been observed, have greatly failed when represented in action. The mistakes 
being founded on personal resemblance, the fiction ^of the poet has been defeat- 
ed, through the want of similitude between the actors. This defeat Mr. Hoare 
has made the new and bold attempt to cure.— His leading characters arc trins: 
the three brothers, all of distincTt character, are played, as the bill announces, 
by the same person. He has thjis preserved the vrai^xemhlauee, though certainly 
at the expence of probability. 

Of this coinpJex plot our account must necessarily be brief. Of the three Sin*- 
flefy the frsi is. amiable, intelligent, and sensitive ;<— the ^rc^ni is a travelled 
fetit'nuntre ;~^and the third b mere idiot. He introduces them at the same time 
to an inn at Cheltenham, where they are lodged in different apartments, with- 
out the knowledge of each other. The eldest is come to conclude a match with 
Miss Milford ; the ivran<{ has just abanddned Miss Woodbine, whose affections 
he had engaged ;-««and the third is under the guidance of MacFlogghan, an Irish 
tutor. The mistakes which ensue are beyond the reach of detail. The Elder 
Single, in the character of the friend of her supposed husband, tries to sound 
the disposition of Miss Milford. A letter, addressed to his second brother, re- 
specting the seduction of Miss Woodbine, occasions him to be rejected :-« 
and he incurs a &rther disgrace by the gmuAe attetnpts of the idiot Fercival on 
the chastity of TafBine, a Welsh chambermaid. These nustaJc^s are, in the 
end, fully explained by the inc^uisitive conduct of Justice Touchit Pertinax 
marries Miss Milford, and Peregrine is united to Miss Woodbine. 

Such is the outline of apiece, the idea of which is new, and the execution 
for the greater part happy. In the two first acts were some repetitions which 
weakened the effect of the scene, and in the third, the explanation was drawn 
out to an unnecessary length. The author, vyho had surmounted so many dif- 
ficulties, found none in removing these objections after the first night. With 
the praise of pecul ar neatness of dialogue, the judicious alterations have ren- 
dered it one of the most pleasant Farces on the stage. ' 

. The Music by Storace is worthy the composer. Of the performers, we can 
•aywitJi truth, that Banni&teit Junior literally '^ enacted more wonders than a 
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man." His personification of the thrte contrasted SmgU* was hafif^» distinct, 
and forcible. Fawcett, as liis peivAnt, clamed the next degree of praise— act- 
ing more natural, or humour more prominent, we have not lately witnessed. 

Seft, 15. The entertainments of the Haymarket Theatre closed for the season, 
with the following Address from Mr. J. fi aimister: 

" I^ADIES AND QENTLEMEN, 

** Our season expires this evening.— Its life has been a short but a merry one; 
we hope it has not been spent in vain. 

** I am commissioned by the Manager to return you his warmest acknowledgt* 
ments for the pl^tifui harvest which your liberality has enabled him to reap, 
and to assure you, that while he is so happy as to labour in the 6an»shinc of 
public approbation, he will iiever fail to bring New Hay to the Old Market. 

'* The Performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, are also anxious to express their 
deep sense of the obligations conferred on them, and to tender you their most 
unfeigned thsmks for .the distinguished ai)d flattering favours they have received. 
Having said so muph for ourselves, we respectfully take our leave/* 

14th. Covent-C»rden Theatre opened with '* Macbeth*' and ''The Farmer.** 
17th. Drury-LaQ« Theatre opened with *< First irova" and " No Song No 
Supper." 
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A FAVOURITE MASpNlC SONG. 

WRITTEN BY BROTHJiR J. WILLIAMSON, 



A DVANCE each true brother, my song now attei»^» 

/\ And assist in full chorus a brother and friend, 
with good humour he ealls ynu, then socially join. 
That the cieling may ring with a theme that's divine* 
Chorus, Then join, brothei^ Masons, aloft raise the soqg. 
All the virtues in life to truf Masons belong. 

The wisest of men was a Mpsoti we know,^ 
From him our chief honours and dignities flawj 
He founded the temple, the pillars he rais'd, 
And Solomon still in our songs sh^l be prais'd. 
Cho. Then join, &c". 

With square and with compass, with level and line^ 
We constantly work to complete our design ; 
By prudence we steer, and the passions subdue. 
What we learn in our youth, in our age wc renew. 
Cho. Then join, &c. 

On freedom and friendship our order began* 
To deal squarely with all, is the chief of our plan ; 
The sneer then of fools we esteem as a feather, 
Since Virtue s the cement that joins us together, 
Cho. Then join, &p. 

Till the ocean be dry, and hard rocks melt away, 
Till the globe shall dissolve, and no sun cheer the day | 
60 long shall the Masons tjif^if Order maintain. 
And the arrows of slandftF be s1m>^ forth ip Y^iR. 
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STANZAS ON MASONRY. 

[[translated fhom the frewch.]] ' 



SHALL Envy's tongue, with sUnder fouI» 
My brothers, brand dur race slugii&t^ 
Incessant shall the fury how). 

Licking black venom from the dnst ? 
No, tis too much these rancorous taints to factr^ 
Rise, generous Muse ! our spotless fame • 
To the wide world aloud prodaim. 
And fretly what a Mason is declare. 

In virtue clear we court the li^ht, 

Rever*d the more, the more we're koeva ; 
And fain the Muse would here incite 

Each worthy man the name to own. 
Let the Freemason, then, to all appear: 

Behold the man each prince admires* 

^ehold the friend each man desires* 
For ever loyal^ zealftus, and sincere. 

Fair Liberty, with Order bJand* 

And radiant Pleasure, lov'd so we1I« 
With Temp' ranee sage, in seemly band. 

Within our walls for ever dwell. 
From vulgar eyes our pleasures tho* we screetif 

Yet rigorous laws our acts restrain : 

Remorse or anguish .ne'er can pa^in 
I'he Mason's breast, nor cIou4 bis mind ser/^n£* 

The constant aim of all our pl^ns 

Is to restore Astrea's reTgrij 
That awful Truth may guard oUi* lands. 

While hateful Guile shall prowl In vain. / 

^ach lonely path with structures we adorn/ 

And all the buildings which we r^ise 

Are temples that the Virtues grace. 
Or pi^isons close for the foul Vices form* 

While thus to man our praise I sing. 

Let not the softer sex repine, 
Nor angry charge against us bringr. 

That we their favours dare dech'ne. 
Jf from their steps our sanctuaries we guards 

When they the reason just shall know. 

Resentment they can nevej show. 
But rather with due praise pur c^^ution will reward* 

Resplendent sex ! in whom combine 

Each brilliant charm, each tender grace^ 

With awe we bow before your shrine, 
But still we fear you vvhfle we praise ; 

For in' our earliest lesson is it said. 
If Adam had but once withstood 
From female charms what seem'd so good, 

^0ture pach man^ most sure^ a Mason would hav* made* 
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ON VIEWING A SKELETON, 

time's lecture to UAH, 

Br Mat. STICKLAND, or BfcAMDroiiB. 

WHY start you at that skeleton ? 
'Tis yoor own picture wbicb you shun : 
Alive it did resemble thee ; 
And thou, when dead^ Ii\e this shah be. 
Converse with it, and you will say 
You cannot better spend the day; 
And very much you win admire 
The language of these bones and wire. 
The tongue is gone ; but yet each joint 
Can lectures read, and speak to tb' point : 
When all your moralists are read. 
You'll find no tutor like the dead. 
If in truth's paths these feet have trod. 
It matters not if bare or shod : 
If us'd to travel to the door 
Of the afBicted sick or poor. 
These feet now wing'd shall upward By^ 
And tread the palace of the sky : 
Tlicse hands, if ne'er in blood were stain'd, 
Kor fiird with wealth unjustly gain'd. 
Nor greedily at honours grasp'd, 
. But to the poor man's wants unclaspM ; 
It matters not if in the mine 
They delv'd, or did with rubies shine. 
There grew the lips, and in that place 
Where now appears a vacant space. 
Was fix'd the tongue, an organ shriH, 
Employ 'd extremely well or ill ; 
I know not if it could retort, . . 

Or speak the language of the court ; 
But this I will presume t'averi 
That, if it was no flatterer. 
If it traduced no man's repute, 
Jfwhtm it could not praise ^twas mute, 
'Twas a bless' d tongue, and shall prevail 
When wit and eloquence shall fail. 
Prime instances of nature's skill. 
The eyes did once these hollows fill. 
Were they quick-sighted, sparkling, clear. 
As those of hawks and eagles are; 
Or say, did they with moisture swim. 
Or were distorted^ blear'd, or dim: 
Yet if they were fi-om envy free, 
"iJor lov'd to gaze on vanity ; 
" If none with scor^ they did behold, 
Kor yet with spiteful glances roll'd. 
Those eyes more bright and piercing grown^ 
Shall view the gre^t Creator's throne. 
See, not the least remains appear 
To shew where nature piac'd the ear : 
Who knows if it were musical. 
Or could not judge of sounds at all? 
Yet if to worthy coui»sei bent. 
To caution and reprQof aitent,' 
That ear shall with these sounds be blest, 
♦' Well done »" and, " Enter into resu*» 
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EPITAPH 
In St. George's (Hanover Square) Burying Ground. 



NEAR this place lies the Body of 

the Rev. Lauunce Stebnb, A. M. 

Died September 1%, 1768, aged 53 Years. 

^* Ab ! mollitgf osm qwtcant !** 

If a sound bead, warm heart, and breast hnmane. 
Unsullied worth, and soul without a stain ; 
If mental powers could ever justly claim 
The well-won tribute of immortal fame ; 
Sterke was the man, who, with gigantic stride, 
Mow'd down luxuriant follies far and wide. 
Yet what, tlio* keenest knowledge of mankind 
Unseal'dto him the springs that move the mind; 
What did it boothim ? RidicuI'd, abus'd, > 

By fools insulted, and by prudes accus'd ! 
In his, mild reader, view thy future fate ; 
Let him despise what 'twere a sin to hate 1 

'* This monumental stone was erected to the memory of the deceased by two 
Brother Masons ; for although he did not live to be a member of their society, 
yet all his incomparable performances evidently prove him to have aSted by 
rule and square: they rejoice in this opportiuity of perpetuating his high and 
irreproachable character to after ages.'* 



Though we cannot but adtfiire the benevolence which erected this tribute of 
respect to the memory of this facetious humourist, yet truth compels us to say, 
wc wish that the character of the writer or his performances better deserved it. 



EPITAPH 

On tb^Tombstoju of Asa Dunrar, Esq. Master oftbe Rising Sun 
Lodge, New Hampshire^ NontH America, w bo died at tk€ close 
•/1737. 

PEACE to^these ashes I 

May the green grass anid flowert 

Around this grave 

Be as ^he memory of him beneath, • , 

Flourishing and swe^t. 

Pass not the spot without heaving a sigh. 

Ye men of benevolence. 

For he was your Friend and your Companion* 

Brethren of the Craft 

Wet the t/>rigs on the turf 

With your willing tears. 

For he was your Master : 

Imitate his life, emulate his virtues. 

For doubtless now he lives 
With our Grand Master in Heaven. 

This worthy brother was an eminent pr actitioner in the Law, a man of great 
fenius and literary taiints, and a most excellent mason. 
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EPITAPH TO THE MEMORY Of 

COLLINS THE POET. 



A Monument of tnoit elqttisittf workmanship Yms been erected by public sifb^ 
•ciiptio» lit Chichestery to the memory of the poet Collins, a native of that 
place. He is finely represented as just recovered from a wild fit of phrenzy, 
to which he- was «(nhappily ftubjcci, tfid in a osAm an4 reclining posture, 
seeking refuge from his misfortunes in ths divine consolations of the Go6pel, 
wliile his lyre, and one of the first of his poems, lie neglected on the ground. 
Above are two beautiful figures of Love and Pity eh twined in each other's 
arns. The whole wa» executed by the ingenious Flexman, lately returned 
from Rome j and if any thing can equal tfte «xpfe9§tve sweetness of the 
scuipture, it is the following most exeellctit EpHapf), 

WRITTEN BY MB 0AYLBY. 

'^IT'E who the merits of the At^A tevere, 

Jl^ who hold misfortune sacred, genius de^f. 
Regard this tomb, where Collins' hapless name 
Solicits kindness with a double claim. 
Tho* Nature gave him, and tha' Science taught 
The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 
Btwmily Abom'A to Penury's extreme. 
He p^^'di in madd'ning pdin, l.fe's feverish dr^aitt; 
While rays of Genius only serv'd to show 
Tb« thickening horror, and exalt his woe* 
Ye walls that echo'd to his frantic; moan. 
Guard the due records of this grateful stone ; 
StrangeVs to him, enamour'd of liis lays^ 
This fond metnorlal to his talents raise, 
tor this the ashes of a Bard require, 
Wh6 touch'd the tenderest liofes of Pity's lyre ; 
>^ hojoin'd pure faith to strong poetic powers. 
Who, in reviving reason's lucid hours. 
Sought on one book his troubled mind to, rest^ 
And rightly deem'd the Book of God the best. 



mm 
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THE ENGLISH JUSTICE. 

TS£ THOUGHT TAKEN FROM M0N8« hS. XA FONTAINE. 



APot-belly'<f Justice, who thought a good feast 
-*Th^t)est thing this world could afford. 
Commanded his cook, for that day's repast, 

A Sturgeon to send to liis board. 
Three parts of the fish he dispatched with suciv speed 

Tihat one scarcely can credit the talej . 
And had lidt a sickness prevented the de^d. 

This Jonas had eat up the whale. . . 
The Doctor arrives — and, with countenance sad. 

Assures him assistance is vain ; 
And to tell him the truth,. 'Mvis complaint was so bad. 

He would ne*er eat a sturgeon again." 
'* If 'tis so," quoth the Jutice, " whavtsi^ifies.caee? 

** And now I have only one wish : 
*• Thart as ^ou're eonvinc'd I have na time to spare, ' 

*' You will 6«nd me tli« rest of my fis^ l**^ 

-' GRACCHUS. 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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* 

THIS day the Bridge, the splendid comixiencement of which i$>kdi^d^ in 
otit Mig^'azihe (Vot. 11. p. 404), was brought so near pertectldti ai to 
have the whole of its stupendous iron arch, a span of 236 feet, laid 6^kT the' 
river Wsar ffom «tiort id sli*re'» and, wtet hi wbrthy of twtlde, ill Hit imtr 
process of \^tng tiie Ifoti work| wias imj^un aftd actdroflltsk^d tn thfe apkdt nC' 
T£M dajs. 

The higli€«t^/ii9« «tid ^tetiludc are dut to mif pubHc ^-spirited Brother, Row* 
i\N» Bvai>aM^ £siq. metniMr Cor tlie cotenty^ vnd R. W. Master of the h%K 
Captain's Lop^s in this tod^Of who^e n^isiloni has prhjecled, aii4 Whose muRi» 
licence iias supported, a design of such wonderful utiiity and mas^nitttdbe. Plor. 
should tht merit of our Brother Wilson, artist and engineer, be overlooked, by 
whose assiduity and exertions*^ business Has b^n so rapidly brought towards 
its final completion. ' ' .[ . 

It being Lodge-night, the above intelligeiKe was received by tbe Brethren 
with marks of the most grateful exultation, and it was moved, and resolved una* 
nimouslv, that the R. \V. Niaster be requested to sit to some eminf Qt artist for 
his portrait, and also that an elegant painting of^the Bridge be procured, both to 
be hung up in their hall, as a testihioily of respect and admiration for such a per* 
•onage and such a ^ork. . • . . . 

r 

The Royal Cumberlakd Freemasons* School being now <idrWple(6d, and 
i-s yoiing inhabitants removed into it, .we canhot omit to mtintiort ;tiat two or 
three Lodges, as the Shakspeare, the Rnral Friehdship, ^c. kc. and dome bene- 
volent individual^,' have kindly contributed different af^itles of durable utility 
towards the furnishing of the house. As an example highly v^drthy of irfiita'^ion 
we think it is only necessary to point it out Xo the notice of otli'er Lodges of 
Masons, and of wealthy and well-disposed Brethren, tn order to make it very 
generally followed. ,'^ . 

"to the Readers of otir Public Jition In parti ctilar tve cbftfid^nt'y adifess our- 
selves, in the hope that they will noT Ohly encourage, as far as in their power 
lies, so laudable an Institution, but that they will likewfse use ^the mffiience 
they may have among their sundry connections, 'to procure coatributicns, either 
in goods or in speqie, towards enabling the Committ(;e to /extend ^as \% their 
wish) the e^cts or ttie Charity ; and as they have nowr ^ biiilding capable of 
acconunodating so many, to increase the number of CKildttti to XK Huvoaib. 



MONTHLY CHR0NIGLE. 

FOREIGN rNTELLIGENCE. 

Junt 12. A Dreadful fire broke out at the town of Montago Bay .in Jamaic«ii 
f\^ One hundred and ten -0f the best houses in the town were destroyed. 
Two hundred hogsheads of sugar,'^dne hundred puncheons of rum, besides great 
quantities of provisions, wirt^ soap, candle* and other, properly,' beh>hgil^ to 
the merchants, were total lyeonsumed. The loss it es^ttfiated at Uttletess thi^ 
400,0001. The tcciden>ivas occasioned by a guntmiih ; while he was forging 
the spring of a gun, jiHe sji^rksfrotn the for^ llew amftng the straw of a crate of 
earthen ware, whip}f blaz ing pp set fire to tlie iMMe. Tlik triral ^ecsdenf cansid 
this devastation in less than ttete Jumrt. 

Awpl PfyeHom'en/m.^lht village Situated on the Take of the four towns beljong* 
ttigtoLjrceme, in iSwitzerland, named Weggis, has disappeiired. The fellow* 
i&?Wthe cir<;om$tar}(res «(tend|tg th'is strange eVeiit. A bro»k> WUfii iad 
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alwiyt iitfwtiinm the moviMtio of Regit to the viUage, suddenlf changed iti| 
course; Its new eomie vtm fotlftwed^ and it was p^ceived that it flowed into « 
4eep gttlph of Uie'inountiiii. At the same time it was perceived that in serera) . 
places near the village the earth sunk, and that the steeple tottered.* The inha-: 
Wtants immediately carried away thatr efecta. In a few l^ours the ground, on 
whiph the village was situated, gave way towards the l^e, and at (he san^e mo* 
jnent a part of the mountaii; fell and covered the village, not a vestige of which 
remains. 

The island of Corsica is likely to hecome a prey to the vioietvce of party. Se- 
iFtral districts of the island have brought charges against Signor Colonna» aiyutant 
to Gen. Elliot, and Signor Poisodihorgo, president of the council of state. Im- 
proper admiiiistration of the public money, and negtep t in other departments, 
are amdngf the sutjects of discontefit Some districts are in a state of insurrec^ 
lion. Paoli, the inveterate enemy' of Colonnf^ and Ppzzodiborgo^ is considered 

•a the fomentcr of the commotion. 

, . ■. • . • • . 

Bpvssift, Jug, 1 9* 

Th^ river Scheld, which has been blocked up for more than )oo years by the 
DutcV in <nrcleV that the trade of the Netherlands might be carried on throi«gI^ 
the porti of their Republic, is now declared 6y the Frei^phto he free from every 
•betniction to commerce. 

V|EN|«A, Am^. 14, . 

The entire dismembcnpent of Poland is considered here as being finally settled, 
According to tl^e agrpem<^|[>t cnfer^ into between thp dividing powers, 

PaiJssiA is to have the'tQwn of Warsaw, ahfl from thence to th'ecoiifines of 
6endomir ; the' Vistula is to become the boundary of its donunlops. . 

AusraiA is to have ilie towqaod p^latinj^te of Cracaw, tp commence at Senr 
slomir; the right an^I left bai)ks ol* the Vistulf^, together withPraga, the suburb 
of Warsaw, as fax as the copQujp of iha( i-iyery ith the Bog f the wpywodships 
- of LuUin and Cbelm, and a par^ of Bierc. ' 

Russia is W retain all Volbyiiia. Podolia, and Lithuania. ' 
^ The dividing powers are to gr?tnt the King of Poland a reasonable yearly sum 
for his subsistence, and to contribute to it in proportion to the territory which 
has fallen to their share. ■"' '" " 

Porssi^M. SipL 4. 

A terrible fire has just reduced to ashes the chur<l) of St. Nicholas, situated in 
Palace'S^pare^ together with surrounflinghouses^ tow^rd^ ^hich the wand directfid 
the Aames. The fire broke out yesterday at four in Oie afternoon, in the tower, 
which was repairing, through the negligence of a workman who was meftinglead, 
'The flanges, fedby a'high wind, consumed in the space of ^ hour' this very lofty 
tower, the fall of Which communicated the jBi'e to ^he church and the adjacent 
ilPU^eil* .Xt)^.aSmosphere being ip6amed by this imipense msiss pf ^re, it becatiie 
very difiicult and hazardous to make any efforts to' extinguish the games. His 
Migesty directed the opirati6n$ iii person. At eleven'.^ night the' fire was still 

turning, and there remained nothing of the beautiful church except the masonry 
lidfacade. ' ' ' . ^ « ,. ■ ^ , .'^ .-Vf ^> .,. .. if 

HAMiuapir, Sf^i. 11. 

• The iFf-efich have at last effected the passage of flie Rhiite. * The vem of this 
important evetit reached us this iriorning by ah (jxpre^s seHt lb me Imperial 
minister here. It lippears that, in th^ hi^t between the 5tK ihd ^h instant, the 
French trOops assembled at Colbgne, crossed the' Rhine heikr Dusselddrtf, drove 

^ back the Austriaos who' defended the opposite banks, and pOrsued themf6r 
three hours. The town and citadel of • Dusse1dorir"Surrendc¥ed en tHe niorniilg 
of the 6th. The alarn) is gr^at all along the right banks bf the Rhine. Field 

"Marshal Clairfayt, who arrive'd near Dusseldorff, sent couriers to Mentz fpr 
reiuforcemeiits, but we fear they wiU arrive too late. This event is likely to ac' 
celefsteihe peace.' ' * * 
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Although the tinal result 6f tiie vbtes of th<» Primary Aisenibliet bt not>y^| 
^blaredj it is Iknown that ttiiey lmy< lic^epted the donstitittion^inOftt unanir 
tnously^ and by a very great majority the. de^re^ for rertlecting tvo-ftbirdf^ of 
the members of the Cobventiofi: Maify ojf them have already chosen Iheir elec- 
tors; and in the course of a f^ dl^s the acceptance of the conMit«ti(Hi wili ba 
declared; wheh all the Primary Assemblies tli^t baye comiileted thei^^hoice of 
electoirs, will be dissohred by the exprress provistopis pt tbe.pon^Utution, $ti 
Primary Assemblies have Already tpted in favour of the. constitution^. 9111I 49 
jtgftinst it; 9$4for, and 172. against the decree for^ re-election; ^ 

Tli« foUlswtog is jin abstract of this Constitution : ' 

tttc itoisiATiYlb^dor. 

It is t:omposed of the Council of Ancients^ compost of 250 cftii^iis; Whbafe 
or have been married, and must necessarily h&<^e completed their fortieth year 
^t the time of theilr elettion ; incl » -^ 

The Count il of Five Hundred, a namber here invariable. The preseilt mevi-; 
bers are eligible at twenty-five ; utttil the seventh year df t^e Republic, this will 
be allowed, then it ^iil be necessary they should be thirty. 

This Commons Hanse caiinot deliberate without 206 members bfeing presents 
They alone propose bills, or, as they term them, resolution^, and decide at die 
third reading whether they shall be sent to the Upper Hodse: , 

When the Council of Ancients approves of the resolution it betimes a law; 
Its assetit is thus expresse^l— Tfr« Camcil HAucunttdppravtf : its dissent thu3-«-r^/ 
.C^fif itiaAum 4»itif«> when the decree is informal^ or contrary to the constitution; 
When they cannot approve tbe principle of the law proposed,, '< The Cmtncil §f 
4a4imt*^cdimot 4dop$." This Is linderstood of the whole, athich canaet be again 
eff)ered until a year shall elapse^ though it may bb brdken into parts and pre« 
sented at any time. 

The Ancients can irrevocably chatige the place of sitting for both Houses^ 
Which tnuri be in one commune } they can neither of them deliberate in the 
place they have abandoned afterwards. '^ 

The personal freedom of the members is guaranteed by the legislature^ exeept' 
when seiaed in jla^«/ir itltch, and then notice must be given, and the Hoitse 
decide upon the arrest. Thirty days after the expiration of their missidn their 
persons are inviolable. ' '1 

tHX BXfcCUTIVE ^OWeA 

Is it delegatioh from the Legislative Body, to a Directory bf five Members 
Which it names. The Council of Five Hundred forms by secreit scrutiny a Jist 
Of members for the Directory^ and the Ancients by the same method elect the 
five who are to fill the office.' They must be forty all of them at least. 

Ihfe Directory is partially renewed by th^ introduciibn of one new member 
every year : for the four fir^ years it iS decided by lot which member goes out, 
And he is not re-eligible until an interval of five years has elapsed^ Relations 
In the right line eannot be ill power at the same time; nor succeed eaeh other 
witho«ittbe.same interval* . 

la cases of death the member is replaced in ten days, and the successor com- 
pletes only the tet-ni of his predecessor's power. Eath member presides three 
Ihonths alternately^ He has then the signature and the custody of the seal. - 

Three members of the Directory must be present to deliberate ; they may do 
so without a secretary, 4nd register their deliberations in a particular book. 

The 0iree|ary# conformably to the laws, provides for the internal and external. 
safety of the Ae||Ublip. It dispones absolutely of the armed 0>rce without any 
intervention of the l*egislajlure* or any of its members^ even for two years arter 
threipiifation of its functions. 

The Direttary names iho commanders in chief and ministers of stale, and 
recals those powers at pleasui-e. 

But the Legislative Body determines the number and atti;ibttte$ of minist^;^'^ 
these- are six at leastj>^i»/ at most« 

£e2 
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The Directory nominates the receiTcrs of all taxes and contributions^ antf ifH 
ftiministrators of the' national property: it presents a yearly aficotuit ef the 
finances of the state. It may suggrest any objoct to the considerattoo of (^ Five 
Hundred, but not in the foF*> ef laws. 

^he Directory miist restd* if> th« samo comroiuie^s tha LegitUtJTe B^di^ip. 
tnd the ^atary of each member is fixod at th« valttt of 10,222 quisrtaUol whe^t. 

Such are tbe leadioif prineip les wbtcli it vfiAk be tMccasacf Ihr those ^o . carry 
In their recoUectioR who anc de4er«e4 by any tedioiia .pAaa, and harc.wtitber 
lekuref nor incltnation to peruse the wholo constilMi»ay now acccp i«^s^ gmit^ 
jaljy as to ensure ite toming into operation. 



In the night of August 13, and in the morning of the i^th* ^ mo^f vl<>len|^ 
ftnrm of thunder and.lightniBg'feoctk'plaQeLifliJ^oitiiQO* and- U) n^ny oit^ coon- 
try pacts, of England, the elects of which the. St^hwving axe 9fiine pa^iculars; 

Mr. JohnDalby, surgeon. (^ the Roy^^ South 'VUhmteer^ ^ he was sitting at 
dinner in Horse F«rry«- Road, Westminster, wa« lilted bj a fia«h pf'li^qiirg, 
which Left 00 visible mark on his body or ciothea. 

At Fieldalling, in NorfaUs, afire^halL feU dDWJftthe ehivpur e/" one T^niast 
Ou^, a laboufihg man oi that parish, whi^l^ spJk thA cbincmy. a^ b^k of th« 
house : the Cea kettle,, and^ the hadce qb which it W4». fl^MSf>9'¥iedr vf^^Q hot i\ 
melted down. The poor woman bad a looking giss* •n heir }i^^ ^fLd v\^ goio^ 
ti^ pni on her cap, when she was struck blind : her husband w^ kn^c^Le^ ipys^Pw 
aMd remained sensclese for some time; and the. iaoking-gla$t^ t{|e\y Iv^ye not 
heen able to fiiid, nor even the l^st renaias of^it:; whtA.ii^ veryri^ntaz;)^^, ^ 
child of a year old. sitting in the chair in the corner, received.no huiif^ b^ vvae» 
«()vered all ovier witJh sodc 6y the explositftt. 

A baltof fife passed thueughBcaintiee, inEs^esu tkHVi toi^i^t, ^^hichb.urnt 
three houses, together with all the fumitura. It aJflQ ^tnwl^. Uie c^MT^h si^ep^e, 
Which was ^ivered intodn hundred pieces, veJcliBg^the clupl^WQC^* &€• ^e. 

A flre-ball (as it is termed) £eil on a baoi belonging to Mj. B.lAmlSei0,^of 
Brightlingsea, in Bssex, in which was about ^ight cooHibs.ef wyii the maipi ^^t, 
fof which, with the barn, was destroyed. It in very singu'^, tb^tj, ifi themontJ^ 
of August, in the year 1768, 4 barn^ stanid^ng exactly on the same spot,, was de-> 
Stroyed in a similar manner. ' ^ ^ 

'Mr. F'oy^teir, of Northwold, in Nor&lk, had ^a bazns ^n^ |a tbe gMund 
by tlie lightning. 

At Oxford) the spire of St. Mary's church was. injured. by tlti^ lightning, wl\ieli, 
appears to have entered the north-west side of it, iU^oMt tw<J>{e fi^et below tl)4^ 
^eather>cock, and to have escaped at or about |he dial,, on the oorth-^ide, 
maviy stones thereabout being disjoined and broken, the diai itsi^^f perforated, 
and the gilt figure of Xn> quite diseolouored In BlueBeiy Laive* a. ball of fire 
entet-ed the tiles of M<r. Qee^j house,. and. passing through Mr Hos^well's,. feil 
in the Blue Boar Yard, without doin^ any material mjucy* ArJ^ley.the eud of 
a b^rn was shattered "by the lightning. 

A boy tending birds at Coddiogton,, near Newark^ was strii^k dead h% a vao-^ 
Tent flash of lightning. His hat was sha,ttered iota near. aiScere.pietfCSr andhii^ 
other deaths mucbtorn. 

At Huntfey, in Gloucestershice, a large elm was stxyck by . the Ughtning, 
vhich took three directions down the body of the ttee, and m^de gropv.es in the 
hark four inches wide; the bark torn oiTwasearrledto. tlicdist4):i^9pf t^bipeUiajii 
too yardSf i At Norwood Gre^n, in the parish of, Westbury, a lajcge tree %vaii 
blasted by the lightning in such a manner that it .contiuueU burni^ o» Friday, 
n^omlng. A person, ' riding trdm hlewnham to GiajihiU^ had W hor«e struck 
down, and the beast for some time lay motionless, though it'altvr^ards recoycj:« 
ed; Sever a r persons saw bails of eUctcic fice, descend from tae clouds. 

In the parish of Worthe, in Lewes, Sussex, 6y^ *hcep, beloi^ing. Co Mii 
B looker w«/re' killed by it; a 'windmill* at Copthorne^ in tlic occupation of 
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Mt,ti6c\if, iNl»'Al3MM-t6»pltt<tr«h^ "mdlat Gdiiiow tttiit^'fm/iiidi Was 
tavnt 4owH ; a clifmii&^«f Mr. Clurtfield^B house, of Oiawtey/ was iQueh da;**; 
rtia^d; AiKi ft lioMe 1ftt Uanield, occupied by Ms; Bowtl, was partly d»- 

At CvckfieM, a fiVe-baH fell ih the middle of the ttneet^ but proTtdeatiatljF 6i4k 
llo misdht^. • - ;. ' ':- - . 

At Wodln^kf],' ft hdttfttf wat iH oefrftreby ott of (be llasbes ; atid th« flame*, 
haviniereoniifottnkai^ b anadjoiliMiir dwelftng, tfkty iMrs botfa bontumed to «b# 
CrOQi^, t«gefhcfr WiHi the^whble^ofthe ftirnitiire. 

Tke wife ofagenUeman, wh» has- an iron foundry :at Deptford, ma tliUci^ 
by the ^ighttiin^* and fell down ^iefd anunediately. The body it talil to ham 
been much disfigured by. the. operation of suoha Tasf boily of tiba eteoieatal fluiA 
^ appears to have &urraup(kd her at the ini^tam of tJl^f) accident. 

A< Bover the &togcm w»s yloJ^Dt;. ^nd r^n poured ia 'tdrrcnts ^owQ the TtiIW># 
As a cart and four horses, belonging t^ 5f r. Cplejian, of the Priory* were ^arry- 
ing SL load of dung, a violent dap of thunder, attended with lightning, iilied the 
four horses and tha^^driver, AodreMr ^reav^s. 

A seafanring^nnan viraskiXIe/^i^y itu^arX^^lwi^th. 

At Readjpg, the storin bej^aj^^ about 9 o'clock. an.d lasted til) after on^ A 
V^ morxilDg. XUe Ugtning u^^'uDusu^liy viyid^ apd s^yeral of the cla^s ot 
thunder awfully tremendous. Two'hoises, oiit of xgiur, the jpjfaipevt^ of farmec 
.(^g^toD^ rtiat were grazi4?^ iq^ .field -at Burgfi^ld, wve stru9k ^4^ by $he 
fi^tning; and a iSne large oak,' x^'tS^ p4rkof Jtuhn, Bl^grav9« ^'s^ ^fC^^^V. 
was split, end entirely stripped otfxt^ balk; 

• ^t Boulter's Mill^ near lied^rdl^ ja horse ioa p^tU'^f UKas so t^tii^fth^ih^ 
brdk^ his leg in ^ttemptin^ to leap over ^ fence. \. , 

T'^4> horses belcpaging to the Shrewsbury mai'-coacti wcje striypkdown Oi) the 
loady while goijOg in full speed, and lay stiipld i^or a quarter of an ^.ur, vv^h^ii 
they recovered ; but wej:e so pecvfif ^ that they b^oke the splintef-)^r» and ^ 
mail could not proceed. 

A tremendous tempest passed over Sheffield and its nelghbovrTiOQ^ ; aaA^ 
though the storm was of short duratioji, considerable poischief was done. j\ 
person labouring in a field near I'iriey common was struck dead by thfi Ug^tuifigi^ 
^d hi« two children w^e throw;n upon the ground^ but neither .01 t^^tp wero 
hurt. 

At Beighton., I>erhys^re)! Mr. .{o^n Needh^m^ 9^ respectable fanuer, vii^ 
killed by lightning as he was twitching in his land there. ' l*hree other person^ 
were also, with hin^ and were $ti:uc,k down^ but received no injury ^'t^ey were 
DOt able to see each other, for some minutes after, from smoke apd sulplm.r- 
The lightniif^ tore and shattered ti^e d^peascd'^ cloaths all to pieces, melted se* 
veral bttttensj and tore his sUoej^ from his feet, drove, out every n^il in the shoes, 
' and o^ne of h|s shoeobuckles was found broken a conajderable distance from hioi* 

At FeltSiorjie, a horse belon^ng to Mr. Springall v»(as struck dead by the light- 
ning- A cow> and some sheep a^id ijeese, were killed on Wyinondham cominoa. 
A large timbpr-tree, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Drake of Wymondham, was also 
shivered. A cotfage was burnt down at Wood'Dalling, andabarnat Wroxham. 

At Lynn, and in its nsiig^ourhood, the tempest ci^i^^ued nii^ hours inces* 
Si^tly, and did considerable damage. Many houses were unroofed, ai^d stock 
perisiiisd.' The raiti descended in cataracts, and the bursts of thunder were a wfu) 
beywid description, particularly that of 6 o'clock, the most tren^n^cufSi ever re* 
membered to have been heard there. . ' 

- Considerable dutnr.ge has been sustained in di0erent parts of SufToIki amongst 
which the following has come to our knowledge: Two cottages were burnt down 
at Great -WAldingfield^ and an aged woman w^$ witb great difficulty preserve^ 
from the flame. A windmill at Whepstcad was' mu(;h damaged.. The chimnej 
of a cottage was thrown down, and a window broken to pieces, at Cavendish. 

A horse belonging to'^^r. £ly, gtdeer, of Bury, was so much frighteno^ l^ it 
he ran his head against a Wall in the paddock, and was killed on the spot. 

A granary and stable of Mr. Vipon at Southery, near Newmarket, w«re set 
en£re by the lightning, and all at^empt^ to save li^Qi weiie in«^atual« 
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• A i^rf ib»1K'<<ighttcii3r«tirt of «fe, -iiMwiifeoii a Tl«itioMme. relations af 
Moulioe, near Kewpoft-Pagii«U, heinc:. gi-Mtljr alann^, aroM from bed with 
the.rest of the IktnHy, and, standing near the cbiniBejr;4iifce» was struck dead 
by a flash of lightning. She expired witboutagroan, and there was not th^ least 
mark of violence discovered about her. 

In Ireland, during the same storni« a ball of fire fell on a house a little above. 
Bundtum. *it: struck a idmi and two wonair. stnaelfssrfor a considerable time^ 
. killed a mastiff dog that was at the door» and then forced iu way through the. 
roof, taking some slates and the ridge tibag off it, broke a pane of glass^ and 
Moik seme atdne^ vut of the wall. The man and two women were the only peo- 
ple in the house ; they recovered together, and none of them oould tell how long 
Aty were in a state of insensibiliiy, 

i7> Their MajeMies, and their Koyat Highnesses the FHncesses, set out from 
Windsor at a quarter before five o'clock, and arrived at Oloucester^odge^ Wty* 
mouth, at a quarter past five the same evening in perfect health* 

SHarriiiD, August )i. - . 

On ourjast market-day flour was at the enormous price of $s. 6d. .the sume^ 
which is much beyond what the oldest man living here remembers it to have been 
before; but in the space of two days it was down as low as 2s. \d» and how d^ 
jou think It vrai brought about f 

Mr. Hartopy a farmer and miller at AttercliiTe, a village about a mile fropt 
bence, brought a large quantity of flour into this town, which he sold at zs. 4d. 
a stone, which obliged ail the rest of the corn and flour sellers to lower the 
prices front 5s. tSd. to rliat Sum; and even the committee, who had purchased 
com to sell again to the poor at a more reasonable rate than the market price/ 
were obliged to come down to as. ^d. So humane, so generous, so noble, an 
action, yott may depend on it, did not escape the notice of the people ; and ac^ 
eordingly on Thursday, the day following, a coach was hired, to which the peo- 
fde exultingly yoked themselves, and drew it to Attercliffe, for the purpose of, 
bringing the worthy miller into Sheffield, and drawing him iii triumph through 
every street In the town ; but his modesty keeping equal pace with his merit, h^ 
declined the compliment, assuring them ** that he had been most amply overpaid 
by the pleasure he had received in being the humble instrument of making ^o 
anany of his fellow-creatures happy.** The air was rent with the shouts of ad-' 
miring thousands; but, determmed that so excellent an act should, not pass un- 
lioticed, they requested that he would give his servants a holiday, and peimif 
them to enter the coach as his representatives; which being complied with, and 
the servants seated in the coach, they were drawn, amidst continual acclama- 
tions of joy, to this town. As they approached the town the bells of ^\\ the 
churches began ringing, and the procession moved slowly and regularly. U|< 
Waingate; and when the coach was arrived in the Bullstake, opposite to the^ 
Tontine inn, a person of the name of Stanley began with paying a handsome 
and apprbpriatfe compliment to the humane and beneficent mind of Hartop. who 
Was the honourable cause of their being at that moment so joyfully collected 
together. 

As soon ts this oration was over lh^ procession m^ted on» and. went througH 
all the principal streets. The coach was ornamemed with ribbands and garla^d^ 
of flowers, and the orator above-mentioned bore in his band,, (by way of ensign,* 
4 bag df flour tied With ribbands; -After parading through the i^ncipal streets/ 
limidst the.ringidg of bells, bonfires, and firing of cannon, an^ bestowin'g thtou- 
sands afid millions of blessings on the name of Hartop, the jiatriotie millei^^and 
the friend of the poor, the thousands assembled, like good and peaceable citi- 
tehs, quietly retired to their respective homes to eat the cheap loaves withwhicM 
this worthy man had furnished them. 

. fitpt r. O'Connor and Griffin, two of the friends of (he French Convention 
In Ireland^ ware found. ^Uty. of bigh-.trea son at ^iaa'9^ in Ireland, and s.entence<l 
tu be banged, drawn, and quartered.. After .O'Connor had received his sentence, 
he addressed the court in a speech of considerable length, in which he teuMcred 
tdf abuses of Coyernmenu 
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Thirteen apprentices snd journeyiiMn, %i ^ilTereiit trades, . making in Hht 
fthole thirty, have been apprehended in Duhlin* diarf cd with haring awem im 
the Defender's oath, and asaociating and consptrtttg^ with *nmral athcr ]ieraoM 
pt a similj^r descriptipn, in acts of hif^'-treasen. 

pva|,iN9 Seft. 13. . 

The 105th and it 4th British Pendble regiments, which haw lately nsrcbei 
into Cork, haying been ordered to be drafted intoothvr r^astnts* the mas 
beaded by the serjeant-maJor, dismissed themselves on parada,*an4 continued ui 
^ matinous state for soipe time, nevertheless asserting^ they ware ready io obff 
their officers, and proceed as a regiment to wherever they were ordered. The 
manner of their being subdued by General Maasey^ commanding thedistrct, is that 
related: '^ Upon the mutineers forming a hollow square, be ordered several bo- 
dies to march round to. the different avenues of the parade, by which means hm 
completely blocked them up. He then gave the signal for the cannon to advanc^ 
and the mutineers were made to ground their arms, which were taken up ana 
.sent off. General Massey then harangued them on the folly and rashness of their 
conduct. They wera then matched prisoners to the barracks, and thus ended an af- 
Jiir that gave infinite ^measiuess^ and threatened the most serious consequences.** 

17. About three o'clock in the afternoon, the church of St. Paul» Coiveiit- 
Oarden, on the repairs of which near io,oool. have within these few years bem 
expended, was entirely destroyed by lire in the spa^ce of two hours* 

The flames broke out in the cupola. The blaze having communicated to the 
limber, the whole soon exhibited a mighty and tremendous mass of fire« ascending 
awfully into the air to an incredible height* In about aquarler.of anhourthe 
idome, being bereft of its supporters, fell with a dreadful crash, and commwitcatedl 
the flames to the inside of the church, and thereof taking fire at the same timc^ 
^e conflagration became general throughout the whole of the extensive and 
beautiful building. The scene by this time arrivjed to so terrific an extent, that 
well-founded apprehensions were universally entertained for the safety of the 
surrourding dwelling-houses, particularly those in King-street, the wind blow- 
ing rather fresh in a southerly direction. The attention of the firemen (whose 
exertions on jthe church were of no avail) was accordingly directed to that 
^quarter; but, notwiths^ndinf their utmost endeavours, tw^ of the houses 
took fire, which, hbvjrever. by their steady persevejance, were saved firomde* 
'structiori^ ^vith the loss onqr of the window-sashes. 

At length the majestic and ingeniously-constructed roof of the diurch fell in, 
and the #alls, being of an rmniense structure, effectually confined the flames 
wrdlin their limits ; so th tt the mischief happily spread no farther. , 

The communion' plate, the register-books, and all the other portable articles 
were saved ; but every other article pertaining to the sacred edifice, including' 
ihe vafukbfe and celebfite^ organ, the clock, 8ie» Sec Wiaa devoured by the am- 
conquerable fury f)f the destnictiye elemet^t 

X.hd root of the church was- allowed to be a-master- piece of architecture, it be- 
ing entirely unsi^ported by any cro^s beams, thecrectit of which was di|e to the ce- 
lebrated In if70 Jones. The building had stood from the days of Charles theSe« 
coh^, had:f6rmer)y oeto insured at the Westminster Fire^^Offieefoff 10,000). but 
jfhe insurance'has been out ^bout-ii year> withot^t t>eing renewed; the lossthere* 
fore fialls on thepari^K. ' ^ 

The next day several of the w^fkmeil'Vvho had been employed in repairing the 
bpildin'g were examined before Wtlliam Kitinaird, Esq. at the Public-Cfiice, 
pow Street, respecin^ the cause of the flreji ^^hcn, from what transpired, there 
is every reason to think it origiiiated from a charcoal fire Jtsiade irnan iron ladle in 
the ciipoJa,' for theplumbers (who were doing some repairs there) to heat their 
tnetal and irons; to effect which they were cfbiiged to use abelJowf, which cau« 
fling a number of sparks to fly, it is conjectured that some must have fallen among 
the timbers of that part or the bulTdii>g, as the men were positive that they 
brought the ladle in which the fir^ had beei^ mkde, and the ashes in Itj. down with 
them, when they left work. • ^ - 
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MARRIAGES. * • 

A T Ortttti fiifCi rktit If^'idb, the seat of the Ev) of Brveriey, the Right ll0tu 
Jt\ l/^ ^* Atafhy m Lady Char. Percy, eldest daugbter of the Earl cf Beverley. 
TheMost Honourable the Maixjoia of TitcMield* to Miu .Scnrtf ddettdaufhror of 
Che late General Scott. At Esner in Surrey, John. Wright, Banker, of Londor, to 
Miss MaryCurtis. A few days ago, at llmlnst^r, Mr. Wyai, of Broadway, a biind 
^akkumi), agtd 82, fo the bioomine Mias Tu(4^fv of llmimtcr, aged 20. I'he R^ht 
fton. Ldfd Chidiester^ son of the Marqfii& of Pooeg;aI, to Lady Harriet Stewart^ 
^Uf^er of the Earl of GaUoway. Saf WiUiam Langham^ fart, to Mias Vane> ooly 
4a«^«r€i tkf Hob. Charka Vane. 

DEATHS. 

At Calais, the ttoni Henry Wallop, next brdtTirr to the Eftrt of ft>rtsmoiiH», age* 
At Barnet,' John Coddall, f bq of the 9oath-9ea-H6Use, aged^o. At Al^* 
lot, Hants, Thomas Newenham, Jsq. a Pcjt-C^tarin in the R^ydl Navy. At 
;ibr3llar^ Andrew So rheil'and, Esq. Captain in his MaJeety*J Navy, • antf Commis-* 
Gorier in that place. Rev. j(Am AcJatrd, Preberid 6f the Cathedral cf Sr. Peter,- Exetcr> 
luid Vicar cf Rioadclist, Devon. In Downing Street, Mr. '^'ffliahi Graves, itwny 
yeah surgeon to the firitish Lying-ih Ho8pit.il, Brownlow-itreet, Long Acre. 



BANKRUPTS. 

Mkhael Cutler (partner with Jonathan Bunting), of Bediord-street, Covent-Gardeoy 
jlilid(ttes€X> woolen- draper. WilUam Alatt Wright, of Leicestershire, wookombec, 
jdkxn Roger*', of ChiUandy Hants, (x>r8e- dealer. Edmund Thompson, of Lastcit^ 
Lfnoolnahire, oAerchant. Benjamin Giftbrd, of Wiviliscombe^ Somersetshire, clothier. 
P^vid SiTwright, of Queen-^trcet, Cheapside, merchant. Thomas Sirett, of Park 
Lane, vi^uaUer. John Fidler, of Littleton Pannel, in the parish of West Lavixig;,. 
^•on, WUts, mealman. James Uains, of Falmouth, in Cornwall, mercer. loSii 
Ridley, of Henrietta-street Covent Garden, cordwainer. Robert Osborne, of Ban-, 
bory, Oxfbrd^irC) factor. Peter Willans, of Leicester, manu£a6lurer 01 Jiats. 
Thomas Busk^ of ICensIngton* Middlesex, builder. , George Gregory, oi Newbury, 
Berks, citemist. George Robertson, Commander of the sh:p Marianne, mariner. 
.iokn Parker, of Manchester, war^iouseman. - Tlionias Saxby and James Key, of New 
•iond-street, Middlesex, uylors. Robert Peacocl^ and George Purlby, of Sitring- 
l^urn, Kent, upholsterer. James Fricker, of Bath, shoe -maker. WiUiam Meynell, 
.0f Loitg-lane, West Smitbfteld, baker. James ludcer, of Bristol, farner. Chrisco- 
.pher Tbomhilh Camm, late of tlie Island of Antigua, but now of London, mer- 
chant. Richard Cue, of Newent, in Gloucestershire, linen and woolen-draper. 
^fafsds Young, of Bristol, hoase-carpenter, John Woodliead. and Andrew Lane, 6i 
^andiester, merchaivts. jiimes Christopher,, of Hampton Court, Middlesex,, inti- 
■kepper* Warren Jane, .of (^epstow, in Monmojuth;^h.re, sjap nsaker. D^v:dSjinf|. 
aon, of Thayer-street, Manchester-square, plai&terer.- John Biook Knight, oi" Ca- 
nfoitule.street; London, cordwainer. James Bower, of Bristol, iroivmonger. John 
Ts^lor the elder and John Taylor the. younger, of Cockspur.street, Charing -cross, 

. boot aod shoe-makers- Josiah Lane, of Mill Pond Bridge, Bermondsey, Surrey, 
currier. Robert Phillips, ot Liverpool, bookseller. Mary Maddock, of Leek, Stai- 

■ Ibrdshtrev bookseller. John Cowley and Francis Field, of Basmghall -street, lA>nddQ, 
BlackweLl-Hail-fa£tors. John Mortimer, of Midgley, Yorkshire, apd Joshua Mortf- 
filer, of Soircoiate, tA the same ODiiaty, butchers. Jamca Benstead and James Greeh^ 
of Bethnal..QreeD, hor^e-dealers. William Dalton of Kin«;ston ypon Hull, l;quor 
vnerclifentT WtUiam Peacock, of Barrow, Suffolk, yarn-maker. Constantire Egaa, 
of finch -lanf, London, merchant. William Thompson, of Red Lion street, Cler- 

• kenwell, watchmaker. NoahMeadows^ of St. Martins-le-Grand,. London, boot aqd 
jiho^makeri. Joseph Glover, John HaU, Samuel Haynes, and Walter Haynes, of 

* 'Worcestershire, porter brewers. TlM>mas Wright, of Queen street^ Cheapside, wine 
tttcrchant. James Hopping of thf Borough of §outhwark, Iiatrer. Thomas Francis, 

t. pIRcdHople^ Baitfr^ea-v |urre^, vi^^uaUer. William Hird the younger', late chle^* 
mate of the Earl of Wycomb East Indiaimaji, ©rArgyle-street, uicfbrd street, Mlddlc-r 
sex, mariner. Thomas Clayton, of Ardwick, Lancashire, "ale t>rprtf^r. WiUiam Al- 
^ar, of Leadenhall-streeti Lond/c^n, liaberdasher. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF 

MR. BAKETFELL, OF DISHLET. 

ROBERT BAKEWELL, the most successful and celebrated ex- 
perimental Farmer ever known in England, was born at Dishley, 
in Leicestershire, about the year 1725 or 6. His grandfather and 
father had resided on the same estate since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century ; and his father, who d.ed about the year 17^0, had aK 
ways the reputation of being one of the most ingenious and able fa^r-* 
mers of his neighbourhood. 

Mr. Bakewell, having conducted the Dishley Farm several years 
before the decease of his father, began about 40 years since that 
course of experiments which has prociued him such extensive fame. 
He made excursions into different parts of England, to inspect the 
various breeds, and to ascertain those which were best adapted to 
his purposes, and the most valuable of their kinds. His next step 
was to select and purchase the best of all the sorts wherever they 
could be found; and this selectbn, the result of several years expe- 
rience, was the original stock from which he afterwards propagated 
his own. 

About the year 1760. Mr. Bakewell sold his sheep, by private 
contract, at not more than two or three guineas each. Some time, 
afterwards he began to let some of his rams, and for a few seasons 
received only fifteen shillings and a guinea a-piece for them ; but as. 
the fame of his breed extended itself he advanced his prices, and, by 
the year 1770, was enabled to let some of his rams for the season for 
»5 guineas. Since that time the piices and credit of his stock have 
been progressively encreasing; and, of late years, single rams have 
teen let for the season for the enormous prices of four hundred* 
GUINEAS and upwards. It is a fact, which has no other former ex- 
ample, that one ram, called the Tuw Pounder, produced, in' one sea- 
son, the sum of 800 guineas, independent of ewes of Mr. Bake well's 
own stock, which, at the same rate, would have made a total, the 
produce of a single ram — of twelve hundred Guineas ! « 

The race of Dishley Sheep are known by the fineness of their bone 
and flesh, the lightness of the offal, the disposition to quietness, and 
consequently to mature and fatten with less food than other sheep of 
equal weight and value. Mr. Bakewell improved his Black Horses 
Jhyan attention to the form which is best adjpted to their use. His» 
Stallions have been let tor the season for 100 guineas and upwards. 
About ten years since he exhibited his famous Black Horse to the King 
and many of the Nobility in the-Court-yaid at St. James's, 
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. In tMsphceit maybe worth while to insert the fottowingstatenent 
cf the prices given, at an auction, for stock bred from Mr. Bake*- 

well's. 

^ The sale to which we advert ws^ that of Mr. Fowleb, of RoU* 
right, in Oxfordshire. After his death, one article of his live stock, 
the horned cattle, sold for a value equal to that of thefee^impl&of 
his farm ! Fifteen head alone of bulls and cows sold for 2,460), or at 
the rate of 164]. each ! 

Among Mr. Bakewell's curiosities are a rump and a surloin of a 
cow, more than 20 years old when killed, which is wonderfully fat. 
It is now hiore than four inches thick in iat, and would, without doubt, 
have been considerably thicker had she been killed at an earlier age. 
He bad also two pieces of bacon, one from a hog with very large 
bone, and the other from one with very small bone.. The latter was 
eleven inches through to tlie bone, and the former not half so deep. 

It was his opinion, that the only way to improve the breed of cattle . 
k to keep up the price ; for if the price is low, people send any kind 
of cows, and if the produce fails the bull is blamed ; but if the price is 
high, they are particular, and send none but the very best, which is 
the only method to improve the breed. . The same argument, he 
says, holds good with all other kinds of cattle. 

To shew the diffefence of judgment in respect to the value of cattle,. 
Mr. Bakewell observed, that some years since he used to attend 
Loughborough Tup-Market, where he had a ram which he let far 
TWXNTy-Fivs GUINEAS. Soou after the agreement, another farmer 
wanted to purchase this ram, and Mr. Bakewel^l (in joke) asked 
him twenty-Jive sbiUings for it. The farn>er offered eighteen^ and at 
last they pared for two shillings ! — A heifer sold at Mr. Pearce's 
sale, near Northampton, for eighty guineas; and, a few da3^saf>er, 
as she was driven through Leicester, a party of farmers standing to- 
gether valued her at about eight pounds, 

^ Mr. Bakewell had let a bull to a gentleman for fifty guineas for 
liie seasom The gentleman dying in the interim, and the executors 
not knowing any thing of this transaction, sold the bull by auction 
with the rest of the cattle. When the season was over, Mr. Bake* 
well sent for his bull, and, after investigating the matter, found, to 
bit great surprize, that the bull had been sold to a butcher for about 
eight pounds, who had killed it, and sold it for two-pence-halfpenny 
per pound. Mr. Bakewell, in course, applied to the executors for 
the value, which was fifty guineas for the season (the stipulated agree- 
ment), iiltd 200 guineas for the bull. The executors refused payment, 
thinking that, as the bull was sold by public auction, before a great 
number of farmers, a»d many of them thought to be men of judg* 
ment, for only eight pounds, it was an imposition. Mr. Bakewell 
was therefore obliged to bring an action for the amount ; and people 
appearing as witne ses on the trial, who were acquainted with this 
breed, and making oath that Mr. B. had not overvalued his bull, a ver- 
dict was given in Mr. B.'s favour to the full amount, with costs of suit. 
• Mr. Bakewell, at the time of bis death, was verging on his 70th 
year. In person he was tail, broad set, and, in his latter years, rather 
inclined to corpulency. His countenance bespoke intelligence^ acti« 
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Tttv, and a h%h degree of benevolence. His manners were {rank 
aiid pleasing, and well calculated to maintain the^extensivie popularity 
he had acquired. His domestic arrangements at Disliley were formed 
on a scale of hospitality to strangers, that gained him universal 
esteenn. Of the numerous visitants, induced by curiosity to call at 
his house, none ever left it without having reason to extol the 
liberality of its owner. Many interesting anecdotes are related of his 
humanity towards the various orders of animals. He continually 
deprecated the atrocious barbarities practised by butchers and drovers; 
shewing, by examples on his own farm, the most pleasing instancea 
of docility in the animals under his xare. 

He departedthis life on Thursday, October r, 1795, ^^^^r a tedlotit 
illness^ which he bore with the philosophical fortitude that everdi&tiiv* 
guished his character. 

ON THE 

ERRORS OF COMMON OPINION. 



Pr»h ftuperi ! quantum mortalia pectoracscae notis habeat. SiKtciU 

IT is a general observation, that " JVJ!)at every body says must be 
truci'* but perhaps there is not a more erroneous rule to judge 
by, in the wbole moral world, than this extensive precept. This iM 
oneof Ae set of vulgarly received opinions, and is indeed the basis 
of all the rest, as it gives them their claim to credit, by settling that 
which is the judgment of the many as an infallible doctrine ; and it 
is a very iif omen to all the rest, that this on which they all depend is 
false* We zne apt, to reverence what the multitude advance, and 
there seems this shew of reason for it, that among that multitude 
there must needs be some equally able, at least, to judge of things 
w^b oursdvejs; and when each is equal, a plurality of voices has a 
right to c^fry it against a single opinion. This is k very specious 
shew of reiisoaa ;\ but it is indeed no more than a shew, and is equally 
delusive, in its claim to our. assent^ and mischievous in its conse-* 
queoaesfc 

It is easy to see, that if this was to be eternally allowed u law to 
us, the wpald ^ouid never improve in knowledge in any one branch ; 
since nojsao ev«r yet started even the slightest hint for making uswivet 
than we used to be, but he fast dared to tliink that what every body 
said might perhaps not be true v that is, that the received opinion of the 
worM might be an erroneous one; and ventured to set his single 
judgment on a level with that of the whole world together; nay, of. 
vjfk'dt may in. some sort be called many worlds, that is, many serie? 
of meo, who have all H ved and died in the aame opinions. He who ad-^ 
vances any thing new, whether in science or practice, combats at 
once the judgment of the present and past ages. Yet we see, to our 
great happiness, that the single champion often proves siiccessfbl ; 
and it is evideikt, Ihat an implicit belief in what evei y body says must 
forever keep t&e world in the same degree of knowledge^ that is, in 
tiie <nme degree.of ignorance. 
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In thus reverencing common opinions, we reverence we inaw 
not what Little do we conceive how easily and upon what s%hi 
foundations the wery b^dy says it is obtained for any opinion, and 
while we iear to combat the judgments of a namber of people of 
equal talents with ourselves, we tear an opposition that exists not^ 
for perhaps not one of all those people, whom we look upon as the 
countenancers of an opinion, ever concerned themselves in it, or 
asked their judgment the least question about it. Mankind are natu-* 
rally lazy : some busy fool advances an absurdity ; he preteilds he 
has reason and argument on his side, and the world, even the gi^eat 
men of the world, take his word, for it, and assent without ever exa- 
mining the least article of what they assent to. Thus every body 
says what is foolish, absurd, or false ; and thus we see bow cheaply^ 
.this grand testimonial of right, this evtry body says, .is bought. What 
has thus passed through one age, has the double sanction of precedent 
and authority for the next; and thus tlie falsehood stands as an un- 
questionable truth, till some ill iianired fellow rises up in a pet, cries, 
aU the world is a fool, and shews himself in the opinion of the vulgar 
a wiser man than all that went before him ; but this is only another 
common opinion, with no foundation in truth, since the whde matter 
is, he has happened to think upon a subject which no body considered 
it worth while to think upon before. 

There is no guide so false, in ail the paths of life, as common opi- 
nion; nothing in which a man shews himself so little of tlie rational* 
cieature, as the countenancing or being influenced by it r nothing' . 
]» which he is so much himself, as in despising it. Common opinion- 
declares,, in all matters of uncertainty, *< Ay, ay, we shall see by the 
event how wise the action was." This is received as a solid test of 
wisdom in the projectors of any new schemes, or the adventurei^ in 
any precarious scene of action. Blind and besotted as we arel. why 
do wenotconsider thatin human actions, in general, itis 0ot<^so much 
as once in a thousand times, that the event is answerable in aU respects 
to tlie means. We live in a stage of beingso very uncectaiji in itself; 
and surrounded with so many accidents which it is wh(^ly impossible 
to foresee, that no plan of acting can be secure of bringing vs to any 
end just as we would have it : and, if we would judge like roen^ mv 
stead of applauding, every thing that is successful, and condemnii:^ 
every thing that fails, we should congratulate the fortune, noediepiu-t' 
dence, of the successful man, and pity, notcondeHin,'him.wbttba8< 
missed his end. This is not a peculiar opinion afmong vsi^heRomans' 
had it long before ; EmIus acta probata Tbt event proves tite isfrnhm dr 
folly of the action, was an old Laiin proverb; and,0wirfiMiS jiatiy Wty*-' 
rizedthe cruelty and injnstice of it in his oharacter of /Difete. y .,>jn . . 

Common opinion condemns all manners, customs, and opinioit^ 
different from our own ; and this not because they art .-TOOrae thaif 
ours, for that it never enquires into, but because they are diiereatii. ' 

When a man dies with us, nothing dies with him, JieTOtsy and) - 
there is an end of his life: his son thanks heaven for taiing himtdut 
of the way, and perhaps will not leave heaven the* merhr of it, but - 
gives his nurse ten guineas to puH the pillow from under this Ji«ad,r * 
when he has no more arms to resist, nor tongue to Idl taits^ .wbikir 
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tbe cruel medicine might hav^ belied his hopes, and restored him 
to them att again. .The savage Indians, on Che other hand, vrhen 
they lose their friend, lose all that he possessed while living ; his axe^ 
his gun^ and kettle, the means of killing' and of dressing food, are aU- 
buried with him^ when he has no longer hands to shoot^ or a mouth- 
to feed with. 

This has been the custom, time immemorial, with these unen- 
hghtened heathens.* The late Mr. Wbitfield once dared, in the con^ 
fide nee of our differing in opinion, to condemn this as absurd and 
criminal, before the prince of these honest people, and that at the - 
head of bis people and in his own country; but what was the 
event? the savage answered; and the world declared his people, 
and not ours, had right and justice in their customs. The priest in; 
very scuny terms accused the blindness of this savage herd, in sup- 
posing burial necessary to weapons made with human hands, because 
it was so to that body which was not only made by immortal fingers, 
but was ajso the express image of that iminoital Maker; and itself 
entitled to immprtality : Senseless and absurd, continued he, to think 
because a star has brightness, a mushroom must have lustre too; and 
because man has an immortal soul, that therefore his axe and hammer 
must have souls to serve him with in immortality ! 

An 'insolent contempt and elevated brow gave notice of the con- 
clusion of his loud harangue, and gave the followers of this then 
new apostle their cue for shouts and acclamation. When the noise 
of this triumph was over, the Indian chief, who had sat with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, to hear this insolent accusation, arose, and 
modestly beckoning to his friends for their attention, answered in 
this manner: 

*' Our customs, brothers, delivered to us from the saored mouths 
of our deceased old men, as they were received by them from theirs, 
and still remain, and shall remain for ever unaltered with us, need no 
defence, no pradse toyou ; you know their worth, and you know the 
reverence you are to pay to them, not as the traditions or the thoughts 
of others, b lit as opinions worthy the approbation of reasoning crea«- 
tures : these Christians, always hasty to condemn, argue on false 
principles, and forge the crimes or follies which they afterwards 
condemn vt%fot. Their own accounts of their own conquests among 
our kindred nations are proofs enoi^gh of this. But, brothers, thought 
you want no instruction, this young man needs much; and I demand 
your consent to give it to him." 

A geoerai approbirtion on the one part, and as general an amaze*, 
ment on theother, usheied in the sequel of the speech of this generous 
savage, which was continued in these words : " Most rash young man, 
you have convinced us-you have much to learn ; how dare you then 
attenv^t to- teach ? Why urge you against us, even to our ^ces, things 
which otrrsdves must and which you ought- to know are false: we 
hope you rather .ignorant than dishonest, and are willing to believe 
you- know no better than 3rour speech- declares: but let me then in-^ 
form you, that our principles are tliese ; we hold that man shall live 
again when dead, and so do you, in this we difiSer not : but, young man 
it is not. for. ibis that, we bury him. He who will give life to the. 
dead can as well do it to their atoms scattered upon the face of the^ 
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wbole VicM, as to their mouMonog imt wh^n kept together. It t# 
not for this» it is not for him that is dead, but for ourselves, wbo re* 
main alive, that we bury him; to bury our remenriHance of the loss 
cS what we loved : we bury with him his uteasils of life» which he 
them wauts no more. You say, we bury these, that they may Uve 
aeain and serve their master as before ; but yon accuse us ^sely : 
these things sbaU live no moie, their time of perishing shall come like 
ours ; but they shall never be renewed 4gain. Wouldst thou know 
why we bury them thus with theur master, it is for love and charity. An 
axe, a gun, and a few other necessary implements, are all we' want to 
nake life happy to us, and they are ail our riches ; were these to de- 
^pet|d to the relations of the dying man, who- knows hut the desire of 
possessing things, so valuable might incite the heir to parricide : he 
might hasten the deatli of one whom he long had hated for possessing 
what was. one day to be his, and might, instead of using means to save, 
himself destroy him. Our fathers have taught us to guard'againstthts 
cruelty and wretchedness, by thu;B determining the loss of sSf possei^ 
flions with the possessor's life,, that even the wicked have no tempta^ 
don to hope the death of those from whom no one can be a gainer." 

The preacher went away confounded and ashamed, while the itKH 
dest Indian xeturned the congratulations of his friends, with telKng 
theai, ** It is not I that am better than this man, but our customs are 
better than bis." * * 

To conclude the triumphs over sense and reason of tbis conamotr 
enemy of the world, common opinion, with that unhappy error^ 
, which robs us of all solid happiness to give us a mere shadow of it, 
let us remember that every body says, there is more happiness in the 
expectation of pleasures, than in the possessing them. Thi^is telling 
Its, in other words,, that all substantial Liappiness is out of our reach, and 
the imagination of it all we have to hope for. Precept too ofteA 
hoodwinks our reason, nay and our very senses, and compels us to 
believe the dictates ui' neitiier : thus, in the case before us, we are dic- 
tated to till we think pleasure itself no pleasure, and the most uneasy 
of all sensations^ ijcpectation, a real blessing and true felicity. 

" What are your uneasinesses," says a bosom friend; ** and hovr 
shall I advise you to relieve them ? Are you desirous of knowing that 
happiness which riclies give ; keep those riches in your coflers ; plea- 
sures pali upon the sense^ and when purchased prove nothing; but 
while youi have it in your power to purchase them, you may al^'ays 
feast on the idea of what you can command at pleasure. Do you 
not desive. riches ? there is but one other passion that can engross all 
yonv th<>uglrts that is love. Are you an adorer of the beauties and 
perfection of some female acquaintance, marry her, and the charm will 
cease !" Thus common opioioq teaches the world to laugl\ at all but 
ideal happiaesa. What lessons of destruction are these to that being, 
whose true inteiest it is to know that the two great charms of life, 
riches and beaut>', have no real value,, but in th^ actual use and tru«( 
pMsessdon. Money, in the relieving the necessities of otUess,. or pro^ 
<auing pleasures tor ourselves, that is, in the parting withy not in thd 
possessing ;. and chat the charms of a woman are only valuable, as the^r 
flMke the married life the happiest scene of action^ aaid itHake thsi 
greatast pleasure' of life as durable a& bfe itsitfif» 
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THE HAP^r WORLD. 

A vision: 



IN a dreaqi, I thought myself ii?. a solitary temple ; I saw a kind 
of pba^oin coming toward^ me, b^t as he dre;^ near his form 
expanded and became more .^han human ; his robe hung majesdcally 
down to his feet; six winss whiter than snow, whose ej^treniities were 
edged with gold, cov^reda part of his body ; then I saw him quit his' 
material substance^ which he Ipid put on not to teirify me; ,hxp bpdy 
u'asof all the colours in the rainbow. He took me .by tHe hair, and' 
1 was sensible I was travelling in the setherial plajas^ without any dread. 
with the rapidity of an arrow sent from a bt>w arawn by a supple and 
ncirvous arm. 

A thousand glowing orbs rcdled beneath me ; but I could only cast 
a rapid glanc^ on all those globes distinguish^ by the striking colours 
which infinitely diversified them. , 

I now suddenly perceived so beautiful, so flourishing, s6 fertile a 
country, that I conceived a strohg desire to alight upon it! My 
Wishes wefe instantly gratiiSed ; I felt myself gendy . landed on its 
shrface, where I was. surrounded by a balmy atmosphere. I found 
myself reposed at the dawn 911 the soft verdant grass. I stretched out 
ray arms, in token of gratitude, to my celestial p;uide, who pointed 
towards a resplendent sun, towards which sWifdy rising lie disap- 
peared in the luminous body. 

I rose, and imagined myself to be transported into the garden of 
Eden. Every thing inspired niy soul with soft tranquillity. The 
most profound peace covered this new globe ; nature was ravishing 
and incorruptible here, and a delicicms freshness expanded niy sense 
to ecstasy ; a sweet odour accompanied the air I breathed \ my heart, 
which beat with an unusual power, was immerged in a sea of rap- 
ture; while pleasure, like a pure and immortal light, -penetrated the 
inmost recesses of my soul. 

The inhabitants of this happy country came to meet me ; and after 
saluting, me they took m6 by the hand. Their noble countenances 
inspired confidence and respect ; innocence and happiness were de- 
picted in their looks : they often lifted their eyes towards Heaven/ 
und as often uttered a name which I afterwards knew to' be that of 
the £ternal> w)iile their cheeks were moisteiled with tlie tears of 
gratitude. 

I experienced great emotion while I conversed with these stiblime 
belogs. They poured out their hearts with the most sincere tender- 
ness ; and the voice of reason^ mOst majestic, and no less meltings 
was, at the same time, conveyed to my enraptured ear. 

I spon perceived this abode was totally different from that which I 
liad left, A divine impulse made me fly into their arms :-^I bowed 
lay Hnees to them; but being raised up in the most endearing man- 
ttfr, I jv^s presied to the bqsomstiiat enclosed such excellent hearts^ 

Vot,'V." '•"'■■ Gg 
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and I conceived a presentiment of celestial amity, of that amity whieb 
united their souls and formed the greatest portion of their felicity. 

The angel of darkness, with all his artifice, was never able todis- 
cover the entrance into this world ; — notwithstandine his over-watch- 
ful malice, he never found out the means to spread his poison over 
this happy globe. Anger, envy, and pride, were there unknown ; 
the happiness of one appeared the happiness of all ; an extatic trans> 
port 'incessantly elevating their souls at the sight of the niagnificeot 
and prodigal hand that collected over their heads the most astonishing 
prodigies of the creation. 

The lovely morning, with her humid saffron wings, distilled the 
pearly dew from the shrubs and flowers, acid tfie rays of the rising, 
sun multiplied the most enchanting colouis, wheal perceived a wood 
embellished by the opening dawn. 

The youth of both sexes there sent forth- hymns of adoration to^ 
wards Heaven, and were filled at the same time with the grandeur 
arnd majesty of God, which rolled almost visibly over their heads ;, 
for in this world of innocence he vouchsafed to manifest himself by 
means unknown to our weak understandings. 

AH thihgs announced his aiignst presence; the serenity of the air, 
the dyes of the flowers, the brilliancy of the insects, a kind of uni- 
versal sensibility, spread over all beings, and which. vivilSed bodies 
that seemed the least susceptible of it ; every thing bore the appear- 
ance of sentiment, and the birds stopped in the midst of their flight,, 
aa if attentive to the afiecting modulations of their voice. 
' But no pencil can express the ravishing countenance of the young 
beauties, whose bosoms breathed love. Who can describe that love 
of which we have not any idea, that lo\'e for which, we have no name, 
that love, the lot of pure intelligent beings, Divine Love, which they 
only can conceive and feel ^ The tongue of man, incapable, must be 
silent! — The remembrance of this enchanting place suspends at thi» 
moment all the faculties of my soul. 

The sun was rising: the pencil falls from ray hand. — Oh, Thorn- 
son, never did you view such a sun !*— What a world, and what 
magnificent order! I trod with regret on the flowery plants, endued, 
like that which we call sensitive, with a quick and lively feeling ; 
they bent under my foot, only to rise with more brilliancy : the fruit 
gently dropped, on the first touchj from the complying branch, and 
had' scarcely gratified the palate when the dehcious sensation of itfr 
juices were fdt glowing in every vein ; the ej'e, more piercing, spar- 
kled with uncommon lustre, th* ear was mote lively; the heart, which, 
expanded itself all over nature, seemed to possess and enjoy its fertile 
extent ; tlie universal enjoyment did not distm^b any individual, for 
union multiplied their delights, and they esteemed themselves less- 
happy in their own fruition than in tfie happiness of others. 

'I'hissun did not resemble the comparative paleness and weakness 
which illumines oiir gloomj', terrestrial prison ; yet the eye could 
bear to gaze on* it, and, in a manner, plunge itself in a kind of ec- 
stasy in its mild and pure light : it enlivenea at once the sight and the- 
undentanding, and even penetrated the souU The bodies of^ those 
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fortunate persons became, as it were, transparent ; while eacb read 
in his brother's heart the sentiments of affability and tenderness with 
Avhich himself was aliected. 

There dac^d from the leaves of all the shrubs that this planet en- 
lightened, a luminous matter which resembled, at a distance, all the 
colours of the rainbow ; its orb, which never was eclipsed, was 
crowned with sparkling rays that the daring pri^m of Newton could 
not divide. When this planet ^t, six brilliant moons floated in the 
•atmosphere ; . their progression in difiecent orbits, «ach night formed 
a new exhibition. The multitude of #tars, which :aeem to us as if 
scattered by chance, were hei« seen in their true point of view, and 
the order of the universe appeared in all its pomp and splendour. 
. In this happy country, when a man gave way to sleep, his body, 
which had none of the properties of terrestrial elements, gave no op- 
position to the soul, but contemplated in a vision, bordering on re- 
ality, the lucid region, the throne of the Eternal, towluchit was soon 
to be elevated. Men awaked .from a light slumber without pertur- 
bation or uneasiness ; enjoying futurity, by a tbrcibk sentiment of 
immortality, being intoxicated with the image of an approaching fe- 
Jicity, exceeding that which they already •eryo3^d. 

Grief, the fatal result of the imperfect ^sensibility^of our rude frames, 
was unknown to these innocent men fa light aensation warned them 
of the objects that could hurt them, and nature removed them from the 
danger, as a tender mother would gently draw her child by the' hand 
from a pitfal. 

I breathed more freely in this habitation of joy and concord; my 
existence became most valuable to me : but in proportion as the 
charms which surrounded me were lively, the gwater was my sorrow 
when my ideas returned to the globe I had quitted. All the calami- 
ties of the human race united as in one point to overwhelm my heart, 
and I exclaimed piteously, — *' Alas ! the world I inhabited formerly 
resembled yours : but peace, innocence, chaste pleasures, soon va- 
nished. — Why was 1 not born among you? What a contrast I The 
-earth that was my sorrowful abode is incessantly filled with tears and 
sighs : there the smaller number oppress the greater; the Daemon of 
property infects what he touches, and what he covets* Gold is there 
a god, and they sacrifice on his altar, love, humanity, and the most 
valuable virtues. 

We are moreover dependent on the seasons, the elements, and the 
meanest insects : all nature rebels against us ; and even if we subdue 
her, she makes us pay dearly for the benefits our labour forces from 
■her. The bread we eat is earned by our tears and the sweat of our 
brow; then greedy men come and plunder us, to squander it OQ 
their idle favourites. 

Weep, weep with me, my brethren ! hatred pursues us; revenge 
■sharpened its poniard in the dark; calumny brands us, and even de^ 
prives us of the power of making our defence ; the object of friend- 
ship betrays our confidence, and forces us to curse this otherwise con- 
solatory sentiment. We must live in the midst of all the strokes of 
wickedness, error, pride, ahd folly.'' 
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Whilst my heart save a free course to my complaints, I saw aban<| 
cf shining seraphs cteacending from Heaven, on which shouts of joy 
were immediately sent forth from the whole race of these fortunate 
beings. As I gazed with astonishment, 1 was accosted by an old 
man, who said, ** Farewel, my friend ! the moment of our death 
draws near, or, rather,' that of a new life. The ministers (^ the God 
of clemency are come to take us from this earth ; we are going to 
dwell iw a world of still greater perfection."—** Why, father,** said I, 
*f are you, then, strangers to the agonies of death, the anguish, the 
pain, the dread, which accon|^ny us in our last moments ^" — 
' *' Yes, my child," he replied, ^* thesf angcfls of the Highest come 
at stated periods, and carry us all aWay, opening to us the road toa 
new world, of which we have an idea by the undoubted conviction 
of the unlimit^ bounty and msagnifieence of the Creator." 

A chearful gibw was imnAediately spread over their Countenances ; 
their broivs already seemed crowned with immortal splendour; they 
sprang lightly from the earth in my sight; I pressed the sacred' hand 
of each tor die last time, ivhile with a smile they held out the other to 
the seraph who had spread hit wihgs tb carry dieOi to heaven. 

They ascended all at once, like a 'ftock of beau tifbl swans that t^ing 
fl%ht raise themselves with majestic rapidity over the tops of our 
highest palaces. I gazed with sadness; my ey^ followed them in 
the air, until th^ir venerable heads were lost in <he silter clouds, and 
I remained alone on this magnificeiit deserted land. 

I perceived I was not yet fitted to dwell in it, and wished to re« 
turn to this unfortunate world of expiation : thus the animal escaped 
ifrom his keeper returiTs, following the ti'ack of his dhain, with a mild 
aspect, and enters his prison. Awaking, the illusion was dispelled, 
which it is beyond the power of my weak tongue or pen to describe 
in its full splendour : but this illusion I shall for ever cherish ; and, 
supported by the foundation of hope, I will preserve it until death 
in the inmost recesses of my soul. Lp M-— , 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THP FREEMASQNS* MAGAZJNE. 

• r _ .. -■ ■ ■ 

SIR, 

THERE cannot be a more pleasing reflection than on the general 
diffusion of knowledge over our island ; it is almost incriedibie 
what a number of wdl-in^rmed persons are n<Jw ro be met <vith in 
every large town ; there are very few of the middlings rank of peo- 
ple who have not read a great deal, and there are many who *can write 
on common topics with ease and elegance : this I take to be cliiefly 
owing to a free preis^ and the genera! circulation bf monthly publi- 
cations conducted by persons of^ieaming and abilities. Perhaps eyen 
thedailyjournals contribute not a little td this' spreading of know- 
ledge ; independent of their political information, they catch thelighter 
. effusions of genius, 'and arrest for a while the fugitives ere- they 
glide into the pool of oblivion : but, Mr. Editor, out of this geriefsal 
good there has lately arisen a very great evil, which I am afraid will 
not easily be eradicated, I mean,' that inundation of nonsense witl^ 
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.:wbicti the world is daily pestered by a set of j^otingf men, «to whom I 
^all give the appellation of Scribblers. These gentlemeahave com- 
monly learned to read, write^ and cast accounts, and are intended by 
jtheir parents for some reputable calling, as a grocer, mercer, or a clerk 
in an office ; when at the age of about fifteen or sixteen, when the 
mind most readily receives impressions, unfortunately for ti^eir own 
Vepose, and the interest of their masters or friends, some of the works 
of our best poets fall in their way. I have generally remarked that 
Thomson's Seasons is thef first book that begins to derange these 
youngsters ; this author is perhaps of all others the most agreeable to 
a young mind ; he has contrived to give such a romantic cast to the 
simple scenes 6f nature, without having recourse to fiction, that the 
youthful imagination pants to behold those Arcadian scenes which it 
finds described, and which it is conscious may be realized, though 
adorned by all th^ magic of poetic imagery ; henceforth every beauty 
'of nature brings to the recollection some elegant descriptitm of the 
poet, and therehy gives a poetical bias to the mind, very difficult to 
counteract and which has very dangerous effects on a weak capacity; 
if then to this they should add Goldsmith's Deserted Village, Pope's 
Essay on Man, and an odd volume of Shakspeare, they are irretrieva- 
bly lost i from £his time you observe a strange alteration in their beha- 
viour, they no longer speak the language of conversation, but are for 
ever filling up tli^ir periods with poetical rhapsodies ; they seldbm can 
give an opinion but they add, " as Thomson says," or " as Pope says,** 
^c Should any person express resentment against some one, a 
Scribblerwillteil him> 5* You must really think no more on it, you know 
Pope says, ''' 

To err is human, to forgive divine." 

If you mention the death of an acquaintance, *" Ah !" replies a Scrib- 
bler, " lie is gone to 

That undi SCO ver'd country from whose bourn 
No travcllef rctutiis.** 

Independent of th^ foppery of such quotations, they do a real harm 
to people of true poetical taste, who absolutely contract a dislike to 
some of the finest passages of our best authors, by hearing them so 
often buzzed in their ears by these Parnassian flies; it is just as if one 
were to hear one of the sublimest odes of Pindar or Horace repeated 
by an ape, which could n^ver be read again without exciting our 
usible faculties at the' remembrance of the performance. Yet it would 
be well if these gentry would only endeavour to amuse the world 
with their vocal performances; but, like many of our modern sons of 
Thespis, from Iwing mere reciters they turn authors; adieu then to ail 
rationality, from thenceforth their masters or friends can expect no 
good from them ; ii in a shop, they write verses in the day-book, 
scribble upon the waste paper, and are so entirely possessed by the 
poetical mania, that when asked for an v article they deal in, they start 
from a profound reverie, and, inflated by their own vanity, bounce 
round the counter like a blovvn bladder, while the amazed customer 
either goes away unserved, or is in danger of having an ounce of 
snu^ substituted for the same quantity of co^ee. It is wonderful 
what a facility of making rhyme$ «ome of these Scribblers possess. I 
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know one of them who can make verses as fast as he can write tiiein 
down, and whoy through the medium of pocket-books, &c. has pes- 
teied the worid with some thousands. 

But it is not only in verse but also in prose that the Scribblers exert 
their talents. Among rhe various kinds of scribbled, essays which I 
have seen 1 shall only notice otie species, I mean such as pretend to 
imitate Sterne, whose manner of writing is exactly calculated for the 
meridian of their genius, if! may so prostitute the name; not being 
able to think clearly so as to comprehend their subject, and treat it 
with accuracy and precision, they iind an admirable assistance in the 
broken and disjointed style whjch tnat whimsical author has chosen 
to touch some of the ^est feelings of the heart: having then filled a 
page with a variety of ciiirmations, exclamations, questions, answers, 
notes of interrogation and admiration, blank Hnes, &c. &c. which 
may be perused either iKickward or forward with the sanie degree cf 
pleasure and information, they prefix to the top, in large letters, *' A 
Fragment, after the Manner of Sterne," and which bears pretty near the 
same resemblance to the mare exquisite pages of Yorrick, as, pardon 
me the simile, his dead ass does to the beautiful and pensive Maria. 

1 hope, Mr. Editor, you will have the goodnes:» t j insert this in your 
elegant miscellany, as it will realiy be doing an essential service to the 
public, 

** To check thes# heroes, and their laurels crop. 
To bring tliem back to reason and their shop.'* 

And I hope, if it should fall into the harids of any of those gentlemen 
it is intended for, that they will consider seriously what a difficult un- 
dertaking it is to wiite well, how tew there arJ who succeed, and how 
many have incurred the censure and contempt of the world by their 
attempt at authorship, particularly in poetry. 

** I had rather be a J^itten, and cry Mew, 

Than one of tiiese same metre-bailad- mongers ; 

I had rather hear a brazen candlestick tura'd,, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle tree, 

And that would nothing set my teeth on edge. 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry ; 

'Tis like the forc'd gait of a sliuffling nag." ^ 

Sunderland, OcL i6, 1795. ^ remain, Sir, &c» R. 



DETACHBD THOUGHTS 

ON BOOKS. 



BOOKS, like fi lends, should be few and well chosen. 
Like friends, too, we should return to them sgam and again-r- 
lor, like tvue friends, they will never fail us— never cease to instruct — 
never cloy. 

Many books are read, but few attended to — fewer understood. 

Books are bought from fashion, more than from judgment. 

Books change their fashion, almost as much as apparel. 

A fashionable writer makes a fashionable book, and creates a num- 
ber of fashionable readers-dreaders, who pay more attention to ike 
fashion of the writer^ than to the fashion of the book. 



I w^ 
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Some books are the common topics of conversation for a month, or 
two, or three — but are never heard ot after. 

Wherefore should I encumber myself with twenty thousand, when 
a hundred will answer all my purposes, and be full as much as 1 can 

digest ? 

1 do not know that even a hundred are ni^essary — tf we exclucW 
the endless writers of idle imagination and vain disputation of all 
ages and countries : but admit tlieni, even with choice and delibera- 
tion, and twenty thousand were not sutficienl. 

• The same things are said over s^nd over — and there remains no- 
thing new to be said, to the point of truth — though arguments and 
controversy, from given and supposititious piemises, will last^till the 
^XK^ of the world. 

The dii^rent styles and manners of writers will alwa^rs entitle 
some to a deserved preference — but tli^ matter is the same, though 
diversely said* 

The sentiment or sentence upon which we comsmonly build, is 
shor^ — ^and may be comprised in the fewest words — some two, or 
three, or half a dozen, or half a score—- twenty, at most:— From 
such simple fo«uidations, we raise amazing superstructures !-<-3ut 
it is all flourish and exposition — save what is spent in wrangling and 
downright contradiction — dr falsehood 'vi\ the very teeth of Trutii— 
which generally makes the greatest part of the book. 

Is it good ? — you may venture to conclude itcommoik. 
. To call it 8uoh-a-one's saying, is childish. — 

It is like a simpleton's repetition of something trite — ^and .naaking 
his father, or his granctoother, a present of it. 

Over shoes, o^v^er boots I — ^ as my father says/ 

It never rains, but it pours I — *as tny grandmother used to say.' 

All truth, all science, is reducible to axioms — many labouring at the 
same point, will resolve it after the same manner, and, 'frequently, 
almost in the same words :— whence sentences and topics arose; 
which soon became general, and were, in substance, in every one'* 
mouth — the learned still regarding and prese it log fthemin choice sen- 
tences — the unlearned, vulgariziiig a great nuiiiber of them into 
common prtJverbs. 

Many common sayings with, hs, weie no less common among the 
nations and people who lived two or three thousand years ago. 

Can any mail l^ so doltish, as to imagine that tl>e wit of Solomott 
and the sun of Sirach was all their own r 

No, surely — the spirit of their writings was. known several centu- 
ries beiiare they were born :— they, indeed, had the merit of collect- 
ing and digesting the scattered truths of ages; and of putting them in 
a more elegant form. 

They did well — and we are bound in gratitude to revere their me- 
Kiory, for the pains they bestowed. 

The sentences of the wise and virtuous, were common to every sect 
of philosophy ; and approved by all — 

— It matteied not' who spake them, nor from wh:it »chooT they 
oame; so that the lessorvwas general, and' the truth incontrovertible. 

The /Epicureans rejected not the apophthegms of the Stoics ; nei- 
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ther the Stoics those of the Epicoreaos ; but admitted tliem equally^ 
with their own — however they might entertain di^rent sentimentsr 
concerning virtue and pleasure— -which may be called rather a mas- 
terly distinction, than. a nnaterial difference — the one accounting 
virtue the only pleasure ; the other laying it down as a positive truths 
that no pleasure could exist without virtue. 

But the. principal difference, which rendered them irreconcilable, 
was rather about the exercise, than the object of virtue-«*whether she 
sliould be active or passives—employed in public good, or enjoyed in 
listless ease :-^this depends much upon temper and constitution-*- 
the good man will always find too many reasons for being an idle man^ 

They might follow the particular doctrine and mode of disputation 
of one master in prefeience to all others — but they followed Truth, 
wherever $hey found her, without regarding from what class she 
sprang. 

If she condescended to appear in her own veilless and majestic 
simplicity — no matter to who-^diey knew they could not be de- 
ceived. 

They were certain she came not to enlighten one sect above ano- 
ther, but for the sake of all mankind. 

Not like the discordant squabble of modern schoolmen— <>Thomists 
and Scotists, who have cut out work for everlasting jar. 

Still more unlike (if more unlike can be) the rancorous spirit of 
latter sectaries-"— who despise all sense and interpretation, together 
with the interpreters, which is foreign to their own — laying it down^ 
at the choicest article of their creed, that no good caci spring up but 
in their own body. 

As soon condemn me to the mob of the world, as to the mob of 
books [ ■■ 

Not but that libraries are usefbl to many good purposes-— yet how 
few have learned the secret of making a good use of them P 

The labours of the learned and ingenious of all ages should not be 
lost — 

There is nothing from which humanity derives so much honour — 

The greatest monument of men, are letters — they are not only 
the foundation of all, but they outlive all other. 

Yet it were much to be wished, that reading was more confined, 
and writing less frequent — which would be the case, provided every 
writer had some laudabje end in view. 

For otherwise, it is but like wheeling rubbish to the mountain^ 
loot, without adding to the height, and enlarging the prospect — or 
carrying stones to the vast pile, which only adds to the bulk> but 
increases not the strength and magnificence of the building. 

Books to judicious compilers, are useful — to particular arts anci 
professions, absolutely necessary — to men of real science, they are- 
tools :— but more are tools to tjiem. 

Where. one improves, a thousand corrupt— where one is sage, a 
thousand are impertinent — where one nourishes Virtue, a thousanc^ 
endeavour to make Vice amiable. 

Wheie^one gives me peace, a thousand would rob me of it--* where' 
one directs me right, thousands mislead me. 
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HISTORY OF MASONRT. 



^Continued from Page 166.3 



AFTER the erection of Solomon's, or, a^ some think, the se- 
cond temple, the royal art was brought into Greece, where the 
Craft was encouraged to the utmost, and geometry every wherie cul- 
tivated with uncommon industry; many noble structures were erec- 
ted, which to this day shew their former magnificence and grandeur ; 
though many of those early performances of the Greeks in architec- 
ture have been lost in the ruins of time. Indeed, we re^d of Deda- 
lus, and his sons, as imitators of the Egyptians and Phoenicians; of 
the little labyrinth in Crete, and the larger at Lemnos ; of the arts 
and sciences early at Athens and Sicyon, Candia, and Sicily, before 
the Trojan war; of the temples of Jupiter Olympius, Esculapius, ^c. 
of the Trojan horse, and other tjungs : but we atre all in darkness, 
fable, and uncertainty, till the Olympiads ; which began in the J4^h 
yearof Uzziah kingof Judah, when some of their bright men began 
to travel, [A. M. 3228, before the foundation of Home 28 years, 
before Christ 776.3 So that their most ahtient famous buildings^ as 
the citadel of Athens, the court of Areopagus, the Parthenion, or 
temple of Minerva, the temples of Theseus and Apollo, their porticos 
and forums, theatres and gymnasiums, stately public halls, curious 
bridges, regular fortifications, ships of war, and magnificent palaces, 
with their best statues and sculpture; were all of them either at first 
erected^ or else rebuilt, afler the temple of Zerubbabel. {^Before Christ 
547.] For Thales Milesius, their first philosopher, who originally 
brought geometry, with great improvements, out of Egypt into 
Greece, died eleven years only before the decree of Cyrus ; and the 
same year, Pythagoras, his scholar, travelled into Egypt; while Pisi- 
stratus, the tyrant of Athens, began to collect ttie hrst h'brary in 
Greece. 

[A. M. 3480.3 Pythagoras lived twenty-two years among the 
Kgj'ptian priests, till sent by Cambyses toJJabylon and Peirsia, wheie 
he acquired great knowledge among the Chaldean Magians, and Ba- 
bylonish Jews ; and returned to Greece in the year that Zeiubbabei's 
temple was finished, [A. M. 3489.3 He became ;iot only tjie 
founder of a new religion, but likewise of an academy, or lodge of 
good geometricians ; to whom he communicated as a secret *, tfiat 
invaluable proposition which is the foundation of all Masonry, of 
whatever materials or dimensions, called by masons his HeKrekai 
because they think.it was his own invention. 

After Pythagoras, geometry became the darling study of the Greeks; 
and their learned men applied its principles to mechai.ical purposes 
in general, as well as to operations in stone or brick. A n 1, as Ma- 
sonry kept pace with geometry, so many lodges appeared, e^pec^lly 
in the Grecian republics, where liberty, trade, and learning tlourisfaQd • 

* Euclid, lib. I. prop. 47. 
Vox. V. Hh 
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as »t SieyoDy Athens, Coriathv and the.cities of Ionia. dU they per- 
fected their beaotiful Dorici Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 

From this time we date the strict union between the Free and the 
Accepted Masons, which has subsisted ever since in all regular lodges. 
Greece now abounded with the best architects, sculptors, statuaries, 
painters, and other fine designers, most of them educated s}t the aca- 
demies of Athens and Sicyon ; who instructed many artists^ and fel- 
low crafts, to be the best operators upon earth : so that the nations of 
Asia and Africa, who had taught the Greeks, were now taught by 
them. No country but Greece could now boast of such men as Mycon, 
Phidias, Demon, Androcides, Meton, Anaxagoras, Dipaenus and 
ScyUis, Glycon, ^cameoes, Praxiteles, Polycletus, L^^sippus, Pe- 
neus, Euphronor» Perseus, Philostratus, Zeuxis, ApoIIodoruSj Par- 
rhasius, Timanthes, Eupompus, Pamphilus, Apelles, Artemones, 
Socrates» EudoxuSy Metrodorus, who wrote of Masonry, and the ex- 
cellent Thebdorus Cyrenaeus, who amplified geometry, and publish- 
ed the art analytic, the master of the divine Plato, from whose school 
eame Z^nocrates, and Aristotle the preceptor of Alexander the Great. 
The Oreeks rightly judging that the proportions in architecture 
should be taken from those of the. human body, their painters and 
statuaries were esteemed architects : nor could they have been fine 
painters without bein^ architects. Hence it is, that several of those 
excellent painters and philosophers are in the list of antient architects: 
nay, they all openly taught geometry, and many of tliera practised 
Masonry. They were generally at the head of the fraternity, highly 
useful to the fellow crafts, by their designs and drawings^ and bred 
them up able artists : only, by ^ law in Greece, no slave was allowed 
to learn the seven liberal sciences, or those of the free-born ; S£> that 
in Greece also they were called Free Masons, and, in their many 
, lodges, the noble and learned were accepted as brothers. 

[^Before Christ 334O Alexander, king of Macedon, having over- 
come Darius Codomanus at the Granicus, and in, the battles of Issus 
and Arbela, taking Tyre and Gaza, soon overrun all Egypt ; poor 
Darius fled into Bactria, and was murdered by Bessus, one of b^s own 
Generals* After a continuance of 207 years, in him ended the Per- 
sian, and in Alexander began the Grecian empire. In one of Alex- 
ander's drunken frolics, he burnt the rich and splendid city of t^erse- 
polis, which was truly 1 city of palaces in the best stile ; but all its 
beauty and splendour could not preserve it from the licentious ravages 
of this insolent disturber and common enemy of the human race ; 
who, however dignified by the epithet of Great, will not be allowed 
to rank in the list of true Masons., 

' ^Before Christ 332.3 Nevertheless his architect,, the renowned 
Penocrates before-mentioned, prevailed with him to undertake some 
grand design, and to encourage the Fraternity : he proposed to him 
to dispose Mount Athos into the form of that prince's statue, with a 
city in one hand, and in the other a large lake to water that ^lity; but 
this great design never took effect. The ambition of Alexander 
prompted him to build a new city in Egj'pt; in a very convenient 
place over-against the island of Pharos, which he called Aleiundria, 
and which became the capital of that kingdom^^ 
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tiBefore Christ 323;^ Denocrates was the architect of Alexandria, 
according to a plan drfiwn by himael^ which Alexander commiis- 
sioned him to execute^ and which afforded ample employment for 
the Craft : but Alexander closed his mad career by dying drunk at 
Babylon soon after; and left his overgrown dominions to be con^^ 
tended for by his ambitious generals: « * 

This city became the emporium of the world, and, by means of the 
Red Sea, afterwards furnished Europe^ and a great part of Asia^ witii 
the rich commodities of India. It stood 40 miles west from the Nile* 
and* 1 20 north-west from Cairo ; and was rendered famous for the 
noble light-house erected on the opposite island of Pharos for the 
direction of mariners. .Many of the materials of the old Alexandria 
were applied to building new Alexandria, now known by the name 
of Scanderoon : this by comparison is but a mean town ; while the 
remaining ruins of the original city adjoining^ still preserve an 
inexpressible air of majesty. Among the ruins in the neighbonr'* 
hood of the present Alexandria stands a single detached column of 
granite, distinguished from all the rest by its size, and by the name 
of Pompey's Pitlar; though Mr; £dward Wortley Montagu, vdio 
examined it with great attention, declares from circumstances, and 
in particular from a medal of Vespasian, which he assures us he 
dug out from a decayed part of the base, his belief th^t it most have 
been erected in honour of that emperor. By the measurementa taken 
by that gentleitian, the pedestal is 10 feet g inches high, thediam^r 
of theshaf^ 9 feet i inch ; and the whole height from the ground, 92 
feet. There is an inscription on the west side of the base, but so in« 
jured, not only by time but by evident marks of violence, that though 
some Greek characters may be imperfectly traced, no one word can 
be even conjectured. Had it not been for the frolic of some English 
captains of vessels in the port of Alexandria, in the year 1760, we 
sttould not have known that there had been originally a statue upon 
this pillar. These jovial sons of Neptune, not satisfied with the liquor 
they had been drinking on board one of their ships, .formed a ^dden 
resolutioti to drink a bowl of punch on the top ^f Pompey's Pillar ; 
and the astonished Turks thronged out of the city on the rumour of 
what was going forward, to see the result of this strange freak ! By 
flying a paper-kite over the top of the pillar, and letting it fall on the 
other side, they lodged the string upon the capital ; and thus drew 
over a two-inch rope, for a sailor to ascend by : and in less than an 
hour a kind of shroud was constructed, by which the whole compiany 
went up, and drank th^r punch amidst the shouts of the multitude 
assembled below. They found the capital of the pillar able! to con- 
tain eight persons very conveniently ; and in the middle, saw the re-: 
maining stump of the leg of some statue which had probably fallen 
down many ages ago. 

Seleucus Nicanor, one of Alexander's generals, and who, after the 
^eath of that monarch, took Babylon, proved an excellent Grand 
Master; he founded the great Selencia on the Euphrates for his de- 
puty on the easjt. and in the west he built his stately capita] city An- 
tiocii in old Syria, with the grove of Daphne, a sacred asylum : in 
th^ iniddl^ of which he reaied the temple of Apollo and Diaiia^x 

Hh 3 
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^"Dgh it bebame aftet^irard the tem|>Ie <^ Ven^s aM Sac«hii$ ; and 
also the leaser citiet of <4d Sjrria, as Apainia^ Benea> -SeMtada^ Lao- 
dkea, Ectessa, Pel)a> 9cc. 

. CBefere Christ 304.3 But Masonry flourished most in Ec^ypt^ 
wbere.the.Gfecian architectare was highly admired^ and tfbere Pto- 
lemy Soter, another of Alexander's generals, had set np bis tfihrone. 
Sn^k^ the fiiinous geometer of Tyre, who had in his traveh collec- 
ted the scattered elements of geometry^ came to the court of Ptolemy 
Sdter, and was by hiih encouraged to teach that noble science ; es- 
lieciadly to the cmdren of the great lords' stfid estates of the realnr, 
who^ by continual wars and deoiy of the sciences in former reigns, 
were reduced to the want of means to get an honourable liveHfaood. 
For this purpose, says an M record of Masonry, ^' Euclid having 
received commission, he taught such as were committed to his 
charge the science of geometry in practice, to w6rk in stone all 
manner of worthy work that belongeth to-building of alturs, temples, 
towma, and castles, and all other manner of buHdings,'and gave theiii 
a dnrge in ^his form : 

' '^ Eirat, That th^ should be true to their king, and to the ioixl they 
icnre, and to the fellowship whereof they are admitted : and that they 
afabutd be true to, and love one another: arid that they should call 
each other his Fellow or Bfother; not servaint, nor khiive, nor any 
•ther fold name: and that they should truly deserve their pay of their 
ioA, or the master of the work that they serve. 

*^ Secondly, That they should ordain the wisest of tbem to be the 
master of the work ; and neither for love nor lineage, riches nor fk- 
Vour, to set another that hath but little cunning to be master of the 
lord's work ; whereby the lord sbonld be evil served, and they asha med : 
aiid zUo that they should call the governor of the wdrk Master, in the 
Hmt that they work with him/* 

* And many other charges he gave them that are too long to refete ; 
and to all these charges he made them swear a great oath, ^ttt men 
nstid at that time. 

* And he ordained fod^ them a reasonable pay, tvhereby they nnght 
five honestly; and also that they should come afid assemble together 
every year once, to consult how they might work best to serve the 
lord, for hi$ profit, and to their own credit ; and to cotitetH^ within 
themselves, him that had trespassed against tl>e Craf^. 

. * And thus was the Craft grounded tlieie ; and! that worthy xlerk 
Eodid gave it the Aame of Geometry, which now is called Masonry/ 
He accordingly digested his elements of geoihetry intos;^ch order, 
improved and demenstratedthem so accuratel5% as to have left no room 
for any others to exceed him in that science ; for which his memory 
will ever be fragrant in the lodges^ According to t\\e old constitu- 
tions, Ptolemy, Grand Master,, with his Wardens, Euclid thel geome- 
trician, and Btraton the philosopher, built his' palace at Alexandria, 
and the curious Museum or college of the learned, with the Hbraiy 
of-Bruchium, near tlie palace, that wm filled with 400,000 iiVairu- 
scripts, or valuable volumes,, before it was burnt in the war$ of Julius 
Caesar. * 
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Ftolenrjr PfailtAelphu9 succeeded ifis fSilfier m the thfone, and tii 
SolomDR's chair: anekih his second year toe carried otftHe j^reaft toWer 
of Pharos, founded by* his father, the sixth of the seven i^^ohnfders of 
ait,* biiik on an i^litnd as a light^^house for tlie pott of Alenfih^lrii 
(whence light-houses inr the Mediterrarfieiff dre ealled /ii'oi), a^ee^ 
cif amaztf^ architecture, by the care of bis QvbxA Wardens De/1- 
phanes and his son Sostratus \ the father birilt the HeptastadiuiA or 
mdle, for joining the island Coihe continent, wbilfe the Jon feafefd ^ 
tcvwer. 

Fh^delpbos Ibiinded tbe city Myos Hormus on the Red S^a fbik 
4he Bast-India trad^, buiH the temple of the Zephyrian Venus \A 
Cwetd, Ptolemais in Palestine, atid ftbuih the old Rabbtfh of the Atin^ 
monites, tailing it Phfladelpbia. Nay, he ^i9 so accurate an archie 
tect, that for a long time all fine Masonry was called PbiUidelpMan^ 
or arfler the stile of Philadelphus. 

{;Before Christ 246."} Ptoie^y, the soaf of Philadeipha^, called 
Etiergetes, socceededj and v^s the last §^ood old Or^nd Miister in 
Egypt : his wardens were his tvr6 learned librsfHans, Eratosthenes of 
Cynne, and Apolionius of Rhodes. The* library of B^hehium beln^ 
DeaiJy fuU, be elected another at Seraphium, which in \i\m eotftaihel 
300^00 manuscripts i ttiA Cleopatra afVefward sfdded 2tTd,ood inom 
fi-oni the iibhry of Pergamos^ given to her by Miirk Anthbny. But 
tk\ this vast library was butnt by the ignorant, stupid, tfhd bigotetl 
Saracens, when they took the city of Alexandria, to the iffeparabie 
loss of the leanred. It had often been ri6ed on the ret^oliitions and 
cdnimotions that happened in the Roman Empire ; yet was as often 
repaired and replenished agaiti with its full nuttiber of books, till this 
its iinal destruction ; which happened as f(^lows : ' 

CA. D. 642.] When Alexandria was taken and plundered bv the 
Saracens, Johannes Graiptti^ticus, the fartious AristoteliaM phffoso^ 
pher, being then living at Alexandria, and having miich itfgratiated 
htmseM* \frith Amrus Ebnol As, the genersil of the Saracen army, and, 
by reason of his great learning, made himself acceptable to him; he 
begged of him the roya^ librarj^ ; to this Amrus replied, that it wa» 
not in his power, but was wiiolly at the disposal of the catip'h, or em- 
peror of the Saracens, to whom he wduld write about it. The caliph 
retunidd for answer, that if those books contained what was agreeable 
to the Koran, there was no need of them, for that alone was suf- 
ficient of itself for all truths ; bat if they contained what disagreed 
withtlie Koran, they were not tb be endured: therefore he ordered, 
that whatsoever the contents of them were, they should all be destnDy-* 
ed, I'hey were accordingly distiibuted among the public baths, and 
served as fuel for six months to heat all the baths of Alexandria; 
which shews how great the number of the frt was^ and what an inesti- 
mable tteasure of antient learning was devoted 'to destruction, for a 
contemptible quibble generated by barbarous zeal founded on igno- 
rance \ 

When Egypt became a Roman province, the aittient learning and 
pecaiiar genius of^ the natives sunk under the military f) owe rand 
manners of their conquerors ; and was totally extinguished whcri the- 
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furious nanrcfw-ininded followers of Mahomet overran the counfry : 
it tlierefore at present exhibits nothing but a depraved race of wretclf- 
ed inhabitants, living among the sad ruins tf works too stupendous 
even for the ravages of time and conquerors to destroy ; and which 
only exist to shew what the Egyptians once were, and how low hu- 
man nature can degenerate ! We shall therefore leave the melancholy 
•cene, and sail over to the Hellespont, where, in the island of Cyzicus, 
there was once to be seen a superb temple, with threads of beaten 
gold in the joints of the marble stones, that cast a fine lustre on all 
2ie statues and images : and the curious echo of the seven towers at 
the Thracian gate of Cyzicus ; with the large fioleutorion or town'^ 
house, without one pin or nail in the carpenters work ; so that ^e 
beaips and rafters could be taken off^ and again put on, without laces 
or keys to bind them. 

[[Before Christ 300.]] The Rhodians employed the famous archi<> 
tect Chares, of Lindus, to erect the great Colossus, at Rhodes, 
which employed him and his craftsmen for twelve years. It was 
esteemed the last of the seven wonders of art, and the greatest human 
statue under the sun, to which it was dedicated. It was 70 cubits 
high, and duly proportioned in every part and limb, striding over tiie 
mouth of the harbour which was $0 fathoms wide ; and capable of 
receiving the largest ships under sail : in one band it held a fights 
house for the direction of mariners, and the face of the Colossus was 
a representation of the sun. It was thrown down by an earthquake, 
afler it had stood 66 years, and lay where it fell 894 years more ; till 
at length, in the year of Christ 672, Moawias, the sixth caliph of the 
Saracens, having taken Rhodes, sold the brass to a Jew merchant, 
who loaded with it 900 camels : allowing therefore only Boo pounds 
weight to every camel's burden, the brass of this colossus, after the 
waste of so many years, by the corrosion of the metal, and occasional 
embezzlements, amounted to 720,000 pounds weight! 

The Grecian island9, at present held in such a dispirited state of 
subjection under the haughty Turks, exhibit the most convincing evi-^ 
dences of antient prosperity and vigoro.gs cultivation of the polite 
arts ; by the multitude of magnificent ruins yet scattered about them^ 
These remains strike the curious traveller with the most respectful 
ideas of the people capable of such rich, and Crnamental structures. 
The isle of Paros, in particular, one of the most considerable of those 
called the Cyclades, is abundant in such masonic relics ; columns, 
statues, cornices, architraves of exquisite workmanship, are discern-' 
able in great abundance in the walls of modern buildines, where they 
are lavished without taste, and placed without any order or arrange- 
ment. There is an old castle in the island, built wi^h no other ma- 
terials than ruins of the most magnificent edifices. Paros Was the 
native cguntry of Archilochus, the Aretin of antient times ; of Ago- 
racrites, the disciple of Phidias; and of Polignotes, Arcesilas, and 
Nicanor, who carried the art of encaustic painting to a considerable 
degree of perfection^ This island is also famous for having furnished 
the Arundel marbles, which comprehend the prinapal epochas of 
Grecian history, frpm Cecrops to Alexander; and which are justly 
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considered as one of the most noble literary ornaments of th^ Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

While the Greelcs were propagating, the science and the art in the 
very best manner, founding new cities, repairing old ones, and erect- 
ing statues beyond number, the Africans imitated the Egyptians, 
southward in Ethiopia down to the Cape of Good Hope ; and also 
westward to the Atlantic shore ; though history fails, and no travellers 
have yet discovered the remains ot those many powerful nations. 
Only we know that the Carthaginians formed a republican state long 
before the Romans; had built some stately cities and strong castles, 
and made their great capital Carthage the terror of Rome, and her 
rival for universal empire. They manifested their skill in geometry 
and Masonry of all sorts, in temples, statues, palaces, forts, and stout 
ships that carried on the chief trade of the known world : and there- 
fore the emulous Romans long meditated its destruction, according to 
a current proverbial maxim among them — DeUnda est Cartbago! 
Carthage must be demolished ; which, after long and strenuous efforts, 
they. at length accomplished. 

Thus Hannibal, their greatest general, who so long withstood the 
Roman arms, in his retreat from Carthage to Armenia shewed his 
great skill in drawing for King Artaxes the plan of the cify Artaxata,, 
and surveyed the palace, temples, and citadel thereof. 

The learned Sicilians, descended from the Greeks, followed their 
instructions in architecture verj'^ early, at Agrigentum, Messiria, 
Gela, &c. especially at Syracuse ; for when that city was besieged 
by the Romans, as being an ally to the Carthaginians in the second 
Punic war, it was 22 miles round; and Marcellus could not storm it, 
because of the amazing devices of that skilful mechanic and engineer 
Archimedes*, who appeared to counteract the appfoaches of the as- 
sailants by supernatural powers. The relations transmitted down to 
us of his schemes to destroy their shipping, are almost incredible. 
He is said to have contrived a speculum, or reflecting mirror, of 
such power, and with the focus at such a distance, that he set the 
Roman gallies on fire by the rays of the sun. Against the vessels 
which came close under the walls, he prepared a formidable kind of 
lever or crow, with an iron grapple at the end, fastened to a strong 
chain: this being projected over the wall, and let down upon the 
pro>y of a vessel, fastened bold of it; and being then raised up by a 
counterpoise within the wall, lifted the vessel upright, endwise upon 
her poop; when letting it drop suddenly, the vessel, as if it fell from 
the wall, 'dashed down into the sea, and filled with water, to the in- 
expressible terror of the mariners! But though he thus defeated the 
efforts of the Romans by sea, they were more successful in their at- 
tacks by land; for, after a siege of three years, by seizing an ill- 
guarded tower,, the city was taken by surprise on a festival day. Mar- 
^..cellus gave a strict charge to save Archimedes ; but a Common sol- 

* He was nearly related to King Hiero, and was called by oH Masons, the 
KobFe and excellent Grand Master of Syracuse. He wrote many scientifical 
treatises, of which st>i6e'arr6tiU in Mn jr. 
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I 
dSer fikw him, while, not conscious of the uproar^ this learned man 

was abstracted in mechanical speculations on schemes to repulse the 

Romans and preserve Syracuse. [A. M. 3792. A. R. $46. Before 

Christ 212.]] MarceUus generously shed tears for him as a public 

loM to the learned, gave him an honourable burial, and granted his 

protection to .every one who could claim affinity to him. 

Many of the Grecian, Carthaginian, and Sicilian Masons had tra- 

irelled into the north and west of Earope, and propagated their useful 

•kill, particuJariy in Italy, Spain* the Balearic islands, and the coast 

flf Gaul; but history fails^ till the Roman armies came thene: ncr 

havM we certain aacounts of the Chinese and other East-Indians, till 

the Europeans navigated thither in these latter times ; only the wall 

of China makes a figure in the map, though we know not yet when 

it was built : but their great cities and splendid palaces, as described 

l)>y travellers, evidently discover that those antient nations had iong 

cultivated arts and sciences* especially geometry and Masonry. 

(To. be continued,} 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 



SIR, 

SHOULD it be deemed worthy the attention of the contributers of 
valuable information to your Masonic Repository, 1 would beg 
to know from some skilful brother among them, concerning the cus- 
tom of laying the ifoundation stone of public and .stately edifices in 
the' Nortb^ast Comer : from what circumstance that situation was 
preferred to the South-east, or any other partkuiar comtr f 

1 hope to be excused for observing, that I am not at a loss to ac- 
count for that part of tlie custom which extends to placing the fiuih- 
dation stone in 2l particular corner : and ^at my ^en^iiiry is otfly meant 
to Extend to the circumstance which introduced the Norib-tasi to the 
particular attention of Masons upon tills occasion. 

I am, Sir, &c. 2cc» 
Middle Tempk. A; ft; 



A 



ANECDOTE. 

GENTLEMAN formerly well' known in "Change Alter, hf at-- 
_ ingthatFoote had draWn his character in his comedy called 
- The Bankrupt," sent a friend to the Humourist, with a very intimi- 
dating message with respect to tlte disagieeable consequence^ that 
would ensue, if Mr. — —^*s conduct -was ridrculed. ** Assure your 
friend (says Foote to the messenger) that I never thbught of him 
while I was drawing the character of my Bankrupt ; and ' when you 
see^ the piece, you will be coiivinced of what 1 say, by finding I have 
made him an honest man V* 
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THE STAGE. 

BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ, 



CotUinued/rom p. i8j. 



NEXT Pope *, a vof ry of the sportive maid. 
From nature's source deriving potent aid. 
Comes lauding. forward, conscious of renown. 
And sure of favour from a partial town^ 

For Immour'ssprighUy province though design'd. 
Her pow'rs to narrow limits are confin'd ; 
Unblest with requisites for polish'd scenes. 
To lower life her genius chiefly leans. 
Where city-pride with upstart pertness tries. 
In sprightly ease, its coarseness to disguise. 
All the mock elegance in Pope we meet 
Of fine Cheapside, or solid Lombard-street. 
Thus in Miss Sterling, she presents to view 
A finish'd proof of what the author drew. 

But when she fondly labours to appear 
With the nice breeding of a higher sphere. 
In Hoadley's lively scenes, aspires to please. 
With all the polish'd grace of genuine ease, 
. Clarinda's manners lost, she seems no more 
Than Abigail in what her mistress wore ; 
The vain attempt with pity we survey. 
And grieve that pride should talents thus betray. 

Here let the muse repress th' unfriendly aim. 
Nor dwell on so much worth with churlish blame^* 
FopB copies life with truths if not with grace. 
And rears her fame on merit's solid base. 

But where, alas ! can gentle KcMBiBf stray^ 
Whose modest worth may well adorn the lay. 
She who must critic spleen at once disarm. 
With sweet simplicity's resistless oharm ^ 
Ah ! why thus doom'd to wander from the place 
That best can feel her soft and touching srace ; 
Why from that scene tiius strangely forc'd to roam^ 
W}iere genius fondly seeks a fav'rite home f 

Not form'd to wield the terrors of the' stage^ 
To burn with proud AUcia's mad'ning rage, , 
Or with MacbHb's ambitious partner swell. 
Invoking horrors from the pow'rs of hell ( 
Hers is. the gentler empire o'er the mind. 
The pensivje, the pathetic, and the kind : 

* MiM Pope. t Mn. Stephen Kunbl«; 

VouV, I i 
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'Ti$ hers with softest charms the breast to move 
In drooping anguish and in plaintive love ; 
Where sweet Opbeiia meets with wild disdain^ 
Or senseless wanders ^r a father sl&in ; 
Where Desdemona meekly would assuage 
The poor abns'd Otkello's ranseless rage ; 
Or Jnliit fondly tempts her love to stay. 
And doubts the tsneftil harbinger of day. 

Ask we the spell by which she wakes the sigh^ 
And calls the flowing sdrrow to the eye ? — 
'Tis pow'rful nature's all^revailing sway, 
And Kbikls acts as feeling pc»nts the way : 
When, through, the finer woikmgs of the sou!, 
A tempered fervour animates ^e whole, 
Ws nature's strong presiding influence find. 
And trace the virtues of a kindred mind; 
'Tis nature prompts ter looks, her tones, her tears. 
And tells the hearty she is what ^ appears. 
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REMARKS ON 



GENERAL INVITATIONS, 



THE flrst and most common of all invitations are genera] invita* 
tions : * We shall be ^ad to see you, Mr.— 7—, to take a dinner 
with us' ■'— or*^*When you pass this 'way, we shall be happy if you 
will step in, and eat a bit of mutton' — or — * Why do we never see 
you } We are always at home, and shall be happy if you wfll spend a 
day witk us'-^or-^* Well i when am I to see you r Will you dine 
with me soon?*— «or-^* So ! you never witl come and dine with us' 
—or-r-* Before you go out of town, I positively insist, that you come 
and dine with us'-^or— * I am engaged to-morrow, but, any other 
time, I shall be very happy if you will take potrluck with u&*Tr-or— 
♦ Now do come and dine with us, just in the family-way,' &c. With 
many other forms, which it were endless to mention. A man, who 
has but a dozen of such kinds of friends,, has no occasion to keep a table 
of his own above once a fortnight^— and yet, sir, somehow or oytfaar^ I 
have met withvarious disappointments in accepting siich invitations. 

It was but the other day I walked four miles from iny house to,xiin« 
with a friend, who -* was always at home,' and who had asked nac so 
often, that I began to be ashamed of rriy rudenesS'^but he had just 
dined, although 1 was at his house half an hour before the time which 
he told me he always kept. 1 coriceafed that I had ru>t djned, and, 
making my bow precipitately, we At to a neighboujing public liouse 
and dined on a beef-steak. ' 

Those who * are always at home,' I have found ^re very se][(!oxn in 
the humour of seeing company, and of those who are most *gl^d to 
see one,' the greater pert are engaged abroad. Someare*very happy- 
to see me/ but it happens very uifbitunately, that the mi^trfjs pf th^ 
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hbtlse is gone d little way oot oftown^ iftd tiktn the keys of die cel- 
lar with her, and the mastei is to take a family^dinner with a friend. - 

After a variety of rebuffs and disappointmentSy I am eome to this* 
opinioii, that general invitations are Words of course, and rar^ me^n 
any thing. If it be said, and I will allow it» that they are not always 
so, yet how are we to know when this is the case ? My rule, theielbrey 
is never to accept of them; for, if my company 19 really wanted, it 
will be asked more particularly ; if not, and repeated experience con- 
vinces me of it, I account all such invitations to be only ^ a civil vrsy 
of speaking.' Another kind of invitation I am nearly equally averse 
to accept-^that which depends on accident. You sttp to a friend's' 
house on business, near his dinner hour: he thinks that poiitenessr 
obliges him to ask you, nay, perhaps he thinks that yon come to be^ 
asked. The saft^st rule, in these cases, is to refuse the invitatiori, vtn^ 
less, which cannot^alfl^ays happen, the inviter be one with whom we? 
live in habits of the closest friendship and intimacy. Of sncfa friends/ 
few men can boast of a very large list. 

It is confessedly a great meanness to put one's self in the way of* 
man, on pfurpose to be asked to dine ; but ft is, in my humble opinion^ 
a greater meanness to ask a man who is not wehrome. Distress may 
prompt the former, but fw the latter I know no excuse, unless a com-" 
pliance with the hypocrisy of modem politeness be jusftifiaMe. Men^ 
of delicacy are the best of men, and cannot easily submit to be obliged 
by such a trifling fiivpur as an invitation to dinner^ and are conse*^ 
quentiy very much at a loss how to understand the common cant of 
invitations. He that complies with every verbal and general iovita-* 
tion, cannot fail to be often a very unwelcome guest; while he wh<^ 
accepts only that kind of invitation which cannot be misunderstood, at 
formal and written invitation, will rarely fail of being acceptiWe.-*^ 
Politeness, or what is called politeness, may induce a man to invite 
any one to dinner, whom he may meet with, in hopes of a refitstd; but 
ttie man who sends for his friend generally wants to see him. J; 
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AMERICAN ANECDOTES. 



GENERAL FORBES, who took possession of Fort Du Quesne; 
upon the French abandoning it the war before last, being inform^ 
ed that a large body of the enemy were preparing to attack him, or^ 
dered a Lieutenant and forty men to reconnoitre their number and 
situation, they being about three days march from the fort. Th^ 
officer and his detachment proceeded with gieat chearfulneis and ala<> 
crity, without the least appearance of an enemy, until about six o'clock 
in the morliing of the third day's march, when they were suddenly 
iired upon from the woods by a bo4y of Indians, who killed nine of 
them upon the spot ; upon v/hich the officer, well knowing that h» 
could not attack the enemy in their then situation but at the greatest 
disadxnanfage, very judiciously drew oiF the remains of his little de- 
tachment to 4 neighbouring piain, and there formed them in order of 

I i 2 ' 
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bftttle, for the reception of the savages ; but after renrnning hi 
position for several hours ; and finding that they did not advance, he 
prosecuted his inarch. He had not, however, proceeded many 
milest before be found himself in a narrow pass between two high 
mountains, and at the same time perceived a large body of Indians 
(upwards of three hundred) pouring down upon him? He immedi- 
aitely formed his men in the most advantageous situation circumstances 
would admit of, determining to sel! their lives at as dear a rate as possi- 
ble. ' Tbe conflict was now begun > the consequence of which was 
that the English were all cut to pieces, except seven men and their 
oiBce^^ who was wounded. The Indians had upwards of sixty of 
their number killed, besides many wounded. They tied the hands 
of tbe survivors of this brave little detachment behind their backs, 
and most unmercifully loaded them with their baggage. la this man* 
Heir they were marched six days, when they arrived at the habitations 
of the savages, nearly famished for want of the necessaries of life. The 
iiext mornuig the unhappy prisoners were led forth by the wives of 
those Indians that fell in the action, who first proceeded, by way of 
prologue to the tragical scene which was to follow^ by stripping them, 
quite naked ; and then tying one of them to a stake, and lighting a small 
and slow fire between his feet, they began to exercise the most excru* 
ciating tortures their ingenuity could possibly invent, by tearing the 
Boisenible wretch's flesh offhis bones with red-hot pincers, boring his 
eyes out. and otherwise tormenting him by the most barbarous and un- 
heard-ox cruel^^ to the great entertainment of the more than savage 
brutes who were the spectators. In this horrid manner did those in- 
fernal wretches continue to exercise their most savage natures, until 
they h^d put an end to the lives of the poor unhappy soldiers. Those 
Squaws (for such are the females called) who displayed the greatest 
"barbaric as tormentors, received the greatest applause and approba* 
tioo from all their companions during the exhibition of this tragical 
acene. 

^It now became the Officer's turn to fall a sacrifice to the manes of 
those< departed savages. He told the squaws -f having served- long in 
America, he had acquired the Indian language) when they came to 
drag him to the stake, " that if they would spare his life he would 
communicate a secret, the knowledge of which ^lould enable them to 
jm4^ th^ir bodies invulnerable, so that neither ball nor sword could 
penetrate them; that he would admit of the first experim^t to be 
made vpon himself; and that he only desired to be allowed twenty- 
four hours for |he preparation of a compositio(i necessaiy for the un- 
dertaking." The savages, after having deliberated together for some 
time, acquiesced in compliance to the Officer's proposition ; but at the 
aame time denounced, tliat the most unheard-of vengeance should 
await him, if he deceived them by thus procrastinating his fate. Tbe 
twenty^four hours . being expired, the savage women led forth their 
victim, who had prepareda liquid composed of water, red clay (some- 
thing like ochre) and wood ashes« With this he anointed his neck 
until it was of a brownish colour; he then informed them, that when 
it was a little dry^ they miglit make ait experimept, by applying a very 
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sharp hatchet with great force; and that if his preparation failed of its 
inteQtiony he beggied they might inflict upon him the most severe 
death whic)i they could possibly devise. Having thus delivered him* 
self to his savage auditors, he laid his head upon ,a block, when the 
chief squaw took a {latchet, and applied it to his neck to so good par^ 
pose, that she .chopped oflT his head at one blow, to the great astonish* 
mex^t as well as disappointment of the whole tribe, who-had a&seoH 
gether upon this important occasion* \ 

SOME time in the year 1 7(3, several French traders suled up 
the. river Missisippi in their barks, in order to trade with a tribe of Jn«, 
dlians who inhabit the banks of that river, and who were then in the 
French interest. The French, on their arrival, found them on the 
eve of going to war with a neighbouring tribe, and that they would! 
therefore be under the necessity of applying for a large quantity oi 

funpowder, in order to enable them to prosecute it with vigour. The 
rench were not mistaken in their conjecture ; the Indians made ap-* 
plication for all the. powder which they could spare, and to inform 
them of the manner of cultivating it. In lieu thereof, the Indians 
undertook to load their barks with the choicest furs they were masters 
of. French finesse was immediately stretched to its utmost extreml-, 
ty ; they agreed to give all the powder which could be spared for 
their immediate use, and likewise to instruct them in the cultjvatioa 
of powder, by supplying them with a sufficient quantity of seed-pow-» 
der. For this purpose they gave those deluded creatures some coarse, 
cannon powder, with instructions for sowing it in the fields, tellipg; 
them, that at the end of six weeks they would be able to reap a plen-* 
tiful crop. The credulity of the poor Indians made them very cane^ 
£uJ in watching their powder for weeks, months, and even a twelve- 
month, without reaping any advantage from their indefatigaUe assi^ 
duity; they now, though too late, discovered the duplicity of the 
French, and therefore vowed revenge. It was not long before they 
had an opportunity of gratifying that passion. A large body of 
French traders having arrived amongst them, and even 'Several of 
those who had contributed to render them such egregious dupef, the 
French proposed, as usual, to barter European merchandise for furs. 
The Indians, instead of acquiescing with their desire, made them- 
selves masters of their barks, at the same time seizing their persons^ 
and putting every one of them to death, by making them suffer the 
roost exqiwshe tortures which their revengeful dispositrons could in- 
vent. This tribe of Indians, soon after their having thus experienced 
French deceit and perfidy, abandoned their interest, and joined that 
of the English. 

IN the year 1759, ^^^ MItmak Indians, who inhabited the province 
of Nova Scotia and its neighbouihood, were excited by the t;anadiaa 
Government, and principally Mons. St. Lac, the famous Indian par- 
tizan, to commit all possible barbarities upon the then recently settled 
colony of Chedebuctou. All the English residents whom they could 
by hands on were tormented according to savage manners. Some of 
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Ihe tribesi on a parHeuIaf night, having defeated the militiii part)^ of 
Captain Pike (whom they scalped and tomahawked), asterribled, 
ifriui the prisoners they* had made, on the Dartmouth shore, and thertf 
began their horrid rites in view of the opposite town of Halifiix. The 
victims were successively stretched in ther frames cidled squares, stuck 
full of lighted pine splinters, and thus miserably destroyed. One of 
the prisoners, nowever, whose namefwas Wheeler, had already sudfer- 
ed greatly by their cruelty, and was nearly half scalped. Whilst his. 
waited his own turn of death, with the progress of his fellows execu^ 
fion before his eyes, he desired to draw on one side, avowing a cause 
6f urgent necessity. This being a request that the savages never 
^fuse, an Indian was appointed to guard him. The bleeding and 
almost niked sufferer, having concealed a knife, desired his attendant 
to look up, under pretence of observing some bird or odier object 
above them, and he immediately plunged the knife into the bowels of 
Ills enemy. The feat being performed, he made into the ac^joining 
tiroods, wildly flying through such thickets as in that country to any 
tmt Indians are scarcely penetrable. Hisescape soon dispersed fab exas-* 
(erated enemies and their dogs (as their manner is) in various ddree* 
tions after him. Exhausted as he was with pain and fatigue, he »ti)l 
contrived to keep them at a distance, being aided by the darkness of 
the night, and had persevered several leagues, until he came to dier 
mouth of an inlet of the sea, now known by the name of Coleharbour. 
Over the entrance of this inlet runs a bar, with, at all timesj a danger- 
ous surf^ which at this moment was increased by the commencement 
ef an heavy gale ; and the raging of the sea was prodigious. Here his 
pursuers gained upon him, and the fugitive was hemmed in. He 
threw himself into the surf, and most miraculously landed on the op- 
j^osite shore. Some of his enemies perished in attempting to follow 
him. He lay for a time almost dead; but, reflexion giving him 
strength, he still persevered, by slow degrees, through the woods to- 
ivards Lawrence-town fort, commanded by Mr. H. Newton, then 
iLiedtenant of the 46th regiment. Daylight disclosed itself when 
Wheeler came up to the picketing of the JBlock-house, and some of 
his hunters likewise made their appearance at the same instant, ha« 
ving vainly taken a circuitous rout to intercept their intended victim^ 
^ho thus critically saved himself, and probably may be aUve at this 
day. 



TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 



■aaMv^-a««>a4i^i_va 



X Lately took a journey into the country to vhit anold friend of my 
R father's,. who is. a Grocer in a countiy town at some distance from 
London. While I wa^ there, the Mayor gave a public entertainment, 
according to annual cwatom ; to >yhich he invited several of the 4ieigh« 
bourinff Gentlemen and Ladies, the Members of the Corporation, 
with their wives, sons, and daughters, and the principal inhabitant^ 
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cf the town of boA sexes ; and as I was at my friend's house, who 
was one of the Corporation, the Mayor sent me an invitation also. 

When the day was come, I found his wife and three daughters were. 
dressed out in the most genteel and fashionable manner, and at a con- 
siderable expence ; for as she was a woman of spirit, she was deter- 
mined that none of the other shopkeepers wives and daughters should 
excel her and liers, either in the goodness of their clothes, or in the 
most fashionabfe taste ; and to that purpose had consulted a great Milh-> 
tter is Bond 8treet. i also learned that they had been for some hours 
that day under the hands of a frizeur. 

When they were dressed, their finely brought on another expence, 
as is often the case ; for though it was a fine day, and the hail was not 
300 yaids from the hoase, myfiriend's wife observed, thatit was most 
prudent to go in a post chaise, lest the wind or their walking should' 
discompose their cloaths or their hair ; and accordingly a post chaise 
carried them at twice. I walked on before, and with my hat under 
my arm I handed the mother out of the chaise, and led her to the up- 
per end foiUse hall, where she took her seat, as being the wife of one 
of ^ Aldermen. The young Ladies placed themselves at some 
distanee, and i seaAed myself opposite to them. Soon after the Mayor 
and Coiporatioo entened the faafl in their formalities^ and the music im« 
mediately began to play\ 

We had two courses, which consisted of venison, Hsb, and game in 
plenty, besides a grc^at number of other things of all sorts, well dressed, 
and placed in gr^at form and order; and afterwards a large dessert of 
fine ^ndt, jefHes, syllabubs, Sec, with wine and beer in abundance.**-^ 
There wbre near a hundred persons present, and the JLadies were 
dressed oUt 2^ fine as they could be, some with caps of various sorts 
and sizes, and some in their hair without any caps at all. They made 
a gay and ^lehdid appearance ; and the music, victuals, and, good 
liquor niiide every, one chearful^ and in good humour. In the ev^n^ 
ing there was dancing, and a cold collation, set out in the. most polity 
^ ^emeeltnaQner-; and a room with card tatdes for such as chose 
tophy. 

! slasdaif-my fitend's a week after, and every day (when bis wife 
apd daughters were present) the time was spe;it in repeated observa* 
tioris 43a the jthmsafdtibiis of that day, the Ladies dresses, the mag^ 
nifioence andprofuston (^thefeast, &c. But one of them. Miss Jenny 
(who pretended to a superior knowledfre in tiiese matters), remarked, 
that there ^s»s . not a just choice made in ^ladng sorae-^the dishes, 
particularly that a goose was placed next to some ducks, and the like; 
^d she hinted to us, that tf she should ever he Mayoress, she would' 
suffer no such absunltties and indiscretions ; that she would have 4 
greater show of piate, the sauces should be richer, and many other 
things altered fyrUm betit«r.' ) » • • 

In .short, I found their heads so ^lled with dress and show, with 
pride and vanity, that, though I had intended at first to have proposed 
d marriage with one of them, I reiinqnished my desfign, being fully 
persuaded, that, though I had a goed trade, which brought me in above 
300 pounds a year, yet I could never be happy with a wife, whose 
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tele and desires were so much above both our fortunes, and whose 
heart was set upon shpw, high life, and pleasure, which she could not 
gratify without ruining herself and me. 

When I returned home to London, I could not but reflect upon 
the consequences of public assemblies, balls, concerts, and entertain- 
ments : I do not mean with regard to the great expence of tiiem to the 
Mayor, though 1 am sure that many of the Corporation cannot spend 
so much money in one day, without sensibly feeling it ; bnt my d^ef 
design is to consider the natural effects of them on the minds of the 
wives and daughters of the tradesmen and shi^rioeepers of the town, 
as tlie gfeatest part of the assembly cimsisted of audi ; for daily ex- 
perience shews us, that most women are struckwith dress and show, 
are admirers and promoters of elegance, politeness, and magnifi^ 
cence, and have a strong •taste for gaiety and pleasnre. 

By going to these public diversions, young women ttfsmaMfortones 
acquire such a relish for fine things, that a plain and neat dress, a 
bouse only decently and usefully furnished, and a plain and sim^e 
die^ will not satisfy them ; but when they marry, they must hare 
nice and poHte dishes at their tables, must always drink foreign wines 
at their meals, their houses must be furnished with some degree of 
el^ance and taste, and the Milliners shops must be frequendy visit- 
ed, that they may be acquainted with the newest tehions, and con* 
sequently alter their own diess as oflen as a new mode comes in. * I 
liave said nodung here of that pernicious spirit of ganung, which now 
^evaiU in every house that has the least [^tension to polit^iess. 

These extravagancies were formerly confined to Coarts,-and the 
kottses of the rich and the nobles ; but since trade and commerce have 
bought great riches into several cities, they have infected the eid- 
aens; and now they are spread into the country towns ; nay, lam 
told, that they begin to make dieir appearance in some villages, where 
they have introduced private assemblies for cards and genteel' sop-* 
pers. 

What, must be tiie end of tins imrnodemte love of {deasuie, dress,- 
and show, of this great increase of luxury, of this idleness and smver- 
aal dissipation, of this spirit ci continual ramMing ahd gaddkig ahnc^ 
in idle visite and trifling conversation, which now so generally piwail 
among the young women of small fortunes, who are eariy imtiaaed in 
Ihem, and are bred up from their childhood in dtese poHie miuners? 
vdiat, I say, can they end in, but poverty and onhappteess'^^-Ti^ is 
one great cause <^6o many persons breiddng; for the piioes of even 
ibt necessaries of life are nearly doubled in many places witfain the- 
qpaceof thirty years, and what was then reckoned to be a handtome 
provision, is now but a scanty maintenance; and. tfie ffo re tenpe* 
i^nce, moderation, and frugally, are Uie virtues that ought ^o be unit 
^wersally recommended to tBe youUi of both sexes Moong us. 

•' J- N# 
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tfH warn 
LOFJS OF NOVELTY. 



THERE is no passion mote strongly ingrafted in our natufe 
thaa the love .of ^^veJty; which> frura the beginning to the 
end of Jife» is that restless principle which keeps the anind in a con* 
tinuai gadding, and nvhkh^ when not under the government of a 
sound Judgment, is as much delighted with the newness of a triflii^ 
fashion, as with the jnoat tiselui discovery in Nature* \ 

in %vexy stage 4>f hfe, a certain degree of this passion is highly 
necessary ; but in no other part is it so intense or requisite as in our 
infancy. The fickleness in young nunds ; the continual «hiftiiigironi 
one thing to another; the ardent longings after new playthings, which 
no soaner attained but> grawn familiar, are loathed and thrown aside; 
is all the efiect of this passion, and stoits the mind with that variety 
of ideas it jo quickly acquires in tlie £rst years of li&. These id^as 
would ^me in but slowly, were the likings of* children steady, an4 
were they noi faurried by their curiosity from object to oigect. 

I have oflten been amused in cousidemi^^ how the necessitieU of 
one 6tage of life are frequently the vices ofanother ; and have beeR 
pleased to see a child fail out with its coral, and cry for a. new p^y*- 
tliinf^ when I have blushed to see maturer years give indications qf 
this giddiness of desires, which, however necessary in children to 
store, the imagination, and to prevent too strong an attachment to^ 
particular things, yet at the age of manhood is the sesult of an untur> 
tored disposition. The acquisition of original ideas is the busiaess o^ 
chil«ttiood; 40]compouad and arrange thein» the work of riper years}; 
and that eagerness after Novelty, and consequently.fickleness^ whicli 
at iirat served, to enrich the fancy, now only disturbs the judgment. 
^ HeAce the passion for Novelty, although never entirely destroyed^ ye( 
naturally decays; or if in due time it does not abate, it becomes a 
fo^la in thi)fcharacter,aj|d should be hi ought under proper discipline. 

!wiiao!Sver this bu»y principle so outlives its occasions as to remain 
vimQMis. in q)d age, it is generally confined ,t» aoertain set of olyects ; 
and hence arise the various tribes of Novelty-hunters, with which sq* 
cietjfft^^acui^; s^chas'iiew[«*mooigei«, «hdl-^therers, butterfly«catch« 
ers^ 4^«si|ort, most of the busy enquirers into Nature, witliout the 
abilitif^ jtaarrange, oi invention to investigate iier Uws. 

WiUn niart curiosity is the motive of-a p^son's enquiries into 
th^4^odiMi^BS of NatH9# howteyer he may be dignified by. the spe«^ 
ciquf^ fiame o(a NatucalittUMis ioqjuiaiiive to no purpose ; iiis search 
is merely after novelty, not after improvement ; for, not distiiigniahing 
the jfreat and useful works of Nature from th^ play she aSincts in Term- 
ing the colour of* a butt^rfi^ or a tulip, every discovery is of eifual 
importance to him; and though he may be acquainted with the exter« 
iial appearance of all Nature, he knows no one paft of her intimately^ 
but is like a traveller who rides post through a country. 

The man wlto in this manner heaps up knowledge, it with the least 
degreeof propriety it can be termed knowledge^ is oeit^ier bejtter nor 

Vol, V. K k 
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wiser than he who, to an extreme old age^ spent a life in purchasing 
furniture, which, no sooner bought than packed up into garrets, ser- 
ved neither for use nor ornament. Indeed the heads of these " chil- 
dren of a larger growth " may justly be deemed lumber-rooms, wher« 
the refnse of understanding and knowledge are indiscriminately Jum- 
bled togethier, and where it soon loses its value even to th» possessor, 
as it loses its noveIt}\ 

To consider the ardoar, vehemence, and toil, that men employ in 
their pnrstiits, one would suppose their enquiries to be of the greatest 
importance ; but if we turn to the objects of these pursuits, we see 
them as they are, serious trifles, an insect, a muscle-shell, a weed, or 
a flower. 

It is not long since I met with an oration which, npon looking into, 
i imagined had been a panegyric upon Hercules, or Theseus, or some 
such monster-killers of antiquity. The hero's traversing the globe 
from east to west, from north to jouth, through heats and colds, and 
storms, was emphatically described, and the changers he was exposed 
to worked up in the highest colours; sometimes scorched on the burn- 
ing plains ot* Africa ; sometimes almost perished \^ith the piercing 
cold of Lapland ; sometimes impending from the brow of a steep rock, 
which nodded horrid over the swelling ocean, the winds, and rains, 
'anft! waves borsting upon him ; sometimes in the deep caverns of the 
earth, dismal in gloom I From all thi« pomp I expected to liear of 
the Nemean lion, the Hydra, the Erymanthean boar, and the bringing 
Cerberus from hell. But nothing like that occurred: opon reading 
a litde further, I found the Hero wzs a Botanist, and his toils Simc 
pline *. 

This Simpler, for aught 1 Know, might be useful enough in his 
particular way, and stand the foremost amongst his own vegetative 
tribes ; yet surely his Panegyrist could not have taken a more effec- 
tual way to renderboth himself and his friend ridiculous. The toils 
smd' labour of a Botanist or Butterfly-catcher will . hardly admit of 
oratory or panegjTic : so necessary it is in our actions, that the end 
should be of importance to render the means considerable ; and where 
newness merely is the end of our pursuits, this labour of the means 
only heightens the ridicule. 

What is more ridiculous than to see a Florist, at four every morn- 
ing, hanging over a tulip with as much anxiety as an Alchymist 
waits the happy moment of projection ? Why all thii assiduity to 
catch the instant of its bfowing, merely to observe whether it opens 
with a streak more or less than he had yet seen ? He who thus grows 
over a flower, leads a life of very little higher vegetation than the 
flower itself. 

The contemplation of the relation each part of the universe bears 
to the whole ; how mere vegetation through various degrees rises 
almost to life, and seems of kindred. to the lowest sensation ; the gra- 
dation, again, of sensitive beings, from the Insect to Man himself, 

and regarding every thing as purt of an infinite scale, is undoubtedly 

— .. fc ■ 

* On a trial at the Old Bailey in the last Session, j». witness declared that he 
had traveUed more than 5o,o^p miles io March of plants. 
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worthy of a Philosopher. A flower, a woriri, a butterfly, may afford \ 

matter of inquiry to the wisest man, if, enlargingTiis views, he does' 
not rest there ; and if fi Cm the curious structuieof agnatheiscarried 
to the conterriplation of a Supreme Being, and an admiration of that. 
Almighty Wisdom which, stretching itself from the srnallest atom. 
thfDugh infinite variety, actuates, impels, and orders the whole system 
of things. In this light be will see the uniform operations of Nature, 
and that the cementing power which keeps the great planets in their 
orbs, likewise combines the smallest particles of matter. His enqui- 
ries in this view will render him the wiser and the better man; aad. 
from considering how eacii class of lower animals constantly operate 
in their proper sphere, he will learn, that to do good to his fellow-crea- 
tures, and to direct all his toil and study to the preservation of socie* 
ty, is the ody way of answering the great end of Creation. 

MELDRUM. 



ON THE 

DIFFERENT MODES OF REASONING 

AMONG PERSONS WHO DIFFER IN THEIR PURSUITS. 



WHAT has been often observed of the judgment of individuals,- 
is equally true of particular societies : every society, like every 
individual, looks with esteem or contempt on other societies only ija^ 
proportion to their agreement or disagreement with the ideas, pas- 
sions, prejudices, rank and genius of the persons who compose that 
society. 

Let a Quaker, fori nstanee, appear in a circle of Bmux, will he not be 
surveyed with that kind of contemptuous pity which we generally- 
l>estow upon those who we think abandon a real for an imaginary 
good : — should a Conqueror enter a study of Philosophers, who can 
doubt thaf he would consider their most profound speculations as 
vain and frivolous ; that he would vi^w tbese Sages with that haughty 
disdain which a mind, filled with its own greatness, feels for those 
whom it despises, and with that exulting superiority with which 
power looks down upoi^ weakness. But transport one of these Sages 
to the royal tent, and let the Conqueror treat him with that disre- 
spect which be conceives him to merit : 

" Proud mortal!*' will the offended Philosopher reply, " who de- 
spises souls more lofty than thine own : learn, that the object of thy 
dSssires is our contempt ; and that nothing appears great on earth, 
when surveyed by a truly elevated, mind. — In an ancient forest sits 
a Traveller, at the foot of the cedar, vvhich, to him, seems to touch 
the heavens ; but above the clouds, where the eagle soars, the tallest ^ 
cedars seem to creep upon the surface ot the earth like the humble 
broom, and present to the eye of the king of birds only a verdant car- 
l>et spread over the plains." 

\ 

\ 
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Letabeauttfttlw^tnan, young, elegant, andfuHof ganantr}^, such as 
Wstwry represents the celebratA Cteopatra, who by the inlip^ity c^ her 
charms, the magic of her wit, the voluptuousness of lier caresses^ makes 
her lover daily taste aH the delights that could be found in vanety^*-in 
^hose arms, to use the emphatic hinguage cf Dryden, " desire springs 
from enjoyment ;" let such a woman appear in an assembly of prudes, 
whose chastity is secured by age and ugliness, how will her beauties 
and talents be despised ! — Sheltered fVom seduction, beneath the 
Medusean shield of deformity, these prudes have no idea of the pJea- 
airre arising iVom the flattering infatuation and fond soiicitatioHs of a 
lover; they cannot conceive the difficulty which a beautiful woman 
finds in resisting the importunity of the man she loves, smd the vanity 
of making him the confident of all her secret charms : they will there- 
fore fall with fixry upon this ?ovefy woman, and place her weakness 
•mong crimes of the blackest dye. 

But let a prude, in her turn, appear in a circle of coquettes, she 
will there meet with as little respect as superciliousness can. shew to 
levity, and as much contempt as beauty can express for deformity'. 
To be revenged on her prude r}' they will tell her, that the beauty 
who yields to love, and the ordinary woman who resists that passion, 
are both prompted by the same motive ; the one seeks an admirer of 
tier charms, the other to avoid the means of her disgrace ; and conse- 
quently there is no di^erence, but what beauty makes, between the 
prude and the woman of gallantry. 

Thus the different opinions, passions, and prejudices of mankind 
exult ov^r each other. The ostentatious minister of State, who will 
fiot know merit in a mean condition, is despised in his turn by men 
of sense and learning, 

** Foolish mortal !" cry they; — ** on what dost thou pride thyself? 
— Art thou vain of the crowds that kneel before thee ?-^ Know! 
whatever thy folly may suppose, this homage is not paid to thee, but 
to thy place.' Thou, of thyself, art nobody: what'lustre thou hast 
is reflected by the fiivour of thy Sovereign. Behold the vapours that 
arise from the mud of those marshes ; sustained in the air, they are 
changed into gaudy clouds : they sjiine, like the6, with a splendor 
borrowed from the sun ; but should* that luminary for a moment with- 
draw his beams, their brightness is lost, and they sink into the mud 
whence they rose/* 

As contrary passions excite reciprocal contempt, a diflferent turn of 
mind produces nearly the same effect. 

Necessitated to relish only such ideas as are analogous to olir own, 
it is impossible for us to admire a turn of mind vety different. For 
this reason the mathematician has commonfy a greater esteem for the 
ihetaphysician than the poet, while tjie poet has a higher opinion of 
the orator than of either. 

Thus, with the best intejitions, illustrious men of different tastes set 
little value on each other. To be convinced of the realit}^ of this 
contempt, which is always reciprocal, let us listen to th0 language of 
men of genius. 

Like several mountebanks disners^ in a market-place, eath calls 
admireis to himself, and thinks tnat he alone can deserve them* 
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The romance-wtiter is persuaded, that his labour* require tbeliigh- 
«st degree of invention and delicacy of mind, though he allows that 
the Poet has some right to di^pute it with him. The Metaphysician, 
by a veiy dilTeient merit, would snatch the pajm from hotb : he fan- 
cies thai he only is the source of evidenpl^, and the confidant of n»- . 
ture. 

'* I alone," says he, " can generalize ideas, and discover the seeds 
of those events which daily unfold theniseives in the physical and 
moral world; by me aloae man k enlightened." 

The Poet considers the Metaphysician as a solemn fool, who is bu- 
sied about words, and rates him atcordingly. 

" You perplex the head," says he, " with endless distinctions, and 
employ many words without meaning ; you may sometimes hit upon 
truth, but you cannot bring it home to the heart. It is not in the 
works of Aristotle, but in those of Homec, that conviction is to be. 
found: man is influenced by motives, not by arguments. The dis- 
coveries of your art are doubtful, the efiects of mine are certain." 

By speeches like these do those three men shew their contempt for 
ea(;h other; and^ in such a dispute, should they call in the politician 
as an arbitrator^ he would shew an equal contempt for all of them. 

'' You know," he would say, *' that the arts and sciences are only 
serious tribes and vain subtilties. We may apply ourselves to them in 
infancy, in order to exercise the mind; but it is only the knowledge 
of the public good, the interest of the community to which we be- 
long, that ought to engage the minds of men of genius, arrived at the 
years of discretion, Every other object is little, when compared with 
the vast machine of policy :"— Whence he would conclude, that he 
alone is worthy of universal admiration. 

But let us suppose a natural philosopher to have li&teued to this 
conclusion of the politician. 

" You deceive yourself," he will immediately reply ; " for if great- 
ness of mind is to be measured by the greatness of the ol^ects about 
which we are conversant, it is I alone who am truly worthy of esteem. 
« A single discovery of mine changes the interest of nations. I rub a 
needle upon the loadstone, and enclose it within a box : America is 
discoveied. The settlers dig mines : a thousand vessels, loaded with 
gold, ^divide the waves of the Atlantic, pour out their treasures in 
Europe, and the face of the political world is changed. 
. ^' Alwuys occupied about great objects,!* continues he, " if I re- 
tire to solitude and silence, it i$ not to study the little levolutions of 
empii^s, but thoseof.the universe; it is not to penetrate the trifling 
secrets of courts, but those of nature: I discover how the sea has 
fanned mountains, and how it has encroached upon the earth ; I 
measure both the force that moves the stars,* and the extent of the 
luminous circles they describe in the azure vault of Heaven ; I calcu-. 
. Iste theif magnitude^ compare it with that of the earth, and blush at 
the smaUnesaof thtispot I inhabit. If I am ashamed of the hive» 
judge what contempt i must feel for the insects who people it ! — The 
greatest legis}at()r, in my eye, is no more than the king of bees." 

In thi^ maimer do aU dashes and ail aocieti^ pf meu endeavour to 
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prove that they are superior to the rest, and deal out their contempt 
accordingly. 

' We may therefore venture to lay it down as a fixed position, that 
it is personal interest, differently modified, which produces such an 
astonisliing diversity of human opinions, and which h the sole dis- 
penser of praise and blame between particular societies as well as 
iftdividoals. 



THE CHARACTER OF IFALLEfiy 

AS A MAN AND A POET. 



BY MR. PERCIVAL STOCKDALE. 



TKE endowments of Waller's mind were recommended by the 
graces of his form. Mankind are so su bject to the fascirration of 
externals, that the effects of the most elevated genius and virtue are 
greAtly obstructed by personal disadvantages. Worth, covered by de- 
tormity, gains upon us bujby slow approaches, and must not expect 
to be gen*»raUy well received till the world is convinced of its reality 
by repeated- experience. But to him in whom nature hath united 
amiable qualities and great talents with personal elegance^ we are im-' 
mediately prepared to pay homage. While the eye surveys, the 
mind wishes to esteem and to admire. 

Waller's person was handsome and graceful. That delicacy of soul 
which produces instinctive propriety gave liirti an easy manner, which 
was improved and finished by a polite education, and by a familiar 
intercourie with the great. The symmetry of his lea tu res was dig- 
nified with a manly a!>pect; and his eye was animated with sentiment 
and poetry. 

His elocution, like his verse, was musical and flowing. In the se- 
nate, indeed, it often assumed a vigorous and majestic tone, which, 
it must be owned, is not a leading characteristic of his numbers. 

He was so happily formed for society, tfiat his company was sought 
for by those who detested his principles and his conduct. He must 
have had very engaging qualities who kept up an intimacy with people 
cf two prejudrced and exasperated paities; and who had the counte- 
nance of kings of very different tempers and chauicters. He was a 
Avourite with the persons of eitlier sex of the times in which he lived, 
who were most distinguished for their rank and for their genius. 
Tlie mention of a Moriey, a St. Evremond, a Dorset, a Clarendon, 
«nd a Falkland, with whom he spent many of his social hours, ex- 
cludes a formal eulogium on his companionable talents. Let it suffice, 
therefore, to observe, that his conversation was chastised by politeness, 
Enriched by learning, and brightened by wit. 

The warmth of his fancy, and the gaiety of his disposition, wei« 
strictly regulated by temperance and decorum. L*ke most men of a 
fine imagination, he was a devotee to the fair sex: but his gallantly 
v/as not vitiated with debauchery ; nor were his hours of relaxation 
and mirth prostituted to profaneness ^nd infidelity, In^ligion ai4 
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IntemperaGkce had not infected all ranks in Wal|er*s tinke as they have 
now"; but he had as much merit in avoiding the contagion of a pro- 
fligate courts with which he had such familiar intercourse, as we can 
ascribe to an individual of the present age, who mixes much with the 
world, and yet continues proof against its licentiousness. He i*e- 
buked the impious wit of the libertine even before a King who was 
<lestitute of religion -and principle ; and who enjoyed a jest upon that 
sacred truth whicfi it was his duty to defend and to maintain *. 

But his virtue was nmt'e theoretic than practical. It was- of a deli- 
cate and tender make ; rornied for the quittt of the poetic shade, and 
the ease of society ; not hardy and confirmed enough tor a conflict 
with popular comnK)tions. His behaviour on his trial was hypocriti- 
cal, unmanly, and abject: yet the alarming occasion of it, on whictp 
but few would have acquitted themselves with a determined fortitude^ 
extenuates it in some measure to candour and humanity ; though he 
who had effectually reduced the discipline of philosophy to practice, 
would rather have suffered death than purchased life with the igno- 
miny which it cost Waller. But let us recollect that Providence is 
very rarely lavish of its extraordinary gifits to one man. Let us not 
condemn him with untempered severity, because, he was not a pro- 
digy which the world hath seldom seen; because his character com- 
prised nof the poet, the orator^ and the hero. 

That he greatly improved our language and versification, and tliat 
his works gave a new aera to £i^$iisk paeUyf was^ allowed by his co- 
te mporarieb, nor has it ever been disputed by good critics. Drj'det* 
tells us he had heard Waller say, that be owed the harmony of hfs. 
numbers to Fairfax's translation of tiie Godfrey of Bullo^e'. Who- 
ever reads that translation, and compares it with our Author's poetry, 
will see in how rude a state English verse was when Waller began 
to write, and what advantage it received from bira. Perhaps more 
elegant language, and more harmojniotis nuinbers than his, wouM be 
expected ev^ from a middlin^g poet in this age of refinement: but 
such a writer would be as much inferior to Waller in absolute merit, 
as it is more difficult to attain new, than to copy past excellence, as 
it is easier to imitate than to invent. A voyage to the West Indies, 
first atchieved by Columbus/ and the calculations of Newton, are now 
often made by the modern mariner and raatjfematician :,but who re- 
fuses admimtion to the inventor of Fluxions, and to the discoverer of 
America ? 

Ease, gallantry'', and wit, are the principal constituents of his po- 
etry; though he is frequently plaintive with tenderness, and serious 
with dignity. But impartiality must acknpwledge that his muse sel- 
dom reaches the sublime. She is characteiised by the softer graces, 
not b}' grandeur and majesty. It is her province to draw sportive or 

* On Ws death-bed Waller told Dr, Birch, his soji-in-law, that he was onpe 
at Court when the Duke of Buckingham spoke profanely before King Charles 
the Second, and that lie told him, ^* My Lord, I am a great doii! older thaii your 
Grace, and have, I believe, heard .more arguments for atheism than ever youf 
Grace did. But I have lived long enough to see that there is nothing in them, 
and J hope y.f ur Gra»e wiN.' SxtwAfiD's Anecdotes, 2d Edit. Vol. ii. y. 94. 
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elegiac notes from the Ipe; not to sound die trompet, mod kifiame 
the soul. 

Hitherto we have remarked our Author's beauties ; we must now 
mention his faults. Undistinguished praise is as weak as it is urrjust ; 
it neither does credit to the encomiast, nor to the person commended. 
Orammatical inaccuracies are not unfrequent in Waller. The lite- 
rary amusement of the gentleman was not sufficiently tempered with 
the care and circumspection of the Author. He sometimes prefers 
a point more brilliant than acute to a manly and forcible sentiment ; 
and sometimes violates the simplicity of nature for the conceit of an- 
tithesis. In his fondness of simile he is apt to lose the merit of a good 
by the addition of a bad one ; in which he sacrifices truth and pro- 
priety to sound and splendour. These faults, however, we must, in 
fl great measure, impute to the rudeness of the age, with which greater 
poets than Waller complied; partly from negligence, or the imme- 
diate influence of exanaple, and partly from necessity. 

Waller's works will always hold a considerable rank in English 
poetry. His great abilities as a statesman and an orator are indispu- 
table ; and his moral character will be viewed wjth lenity by those 
whose minds are actuated by humanity, and who are properly ac- 
quainted with their own failings ; who consider the violence of the 
times in which he livedo and who are accustomed to think before they 
decide, 

A METHOD OF ENCREASING POTATOES, 

BY MH. JOHN LOCKETT or Dovaivotoif, vttAjL Nswiuar, 

As recorded in ibe i^tb Voi. of the Transactions of tbe Society for the 
Encouragement of ArtSy Manufactures^ and Commerce y and for 
wbicb tbe Society returned bhn tbdr tbank^ 



■••■•■ 



SIR, 

HAVING lately seen in the news-papers various methods proposed 
in order to inciease and multiply Potatoes in the most efiectual 
manner, 1 take the liberty of sending you an experiment which I have 
repeatedly m^de ; also a method to procure plants in a very cheap 
and easy way $ not after stich as the present winter,, but after a mild 
winter, when the frost has penetrated but a small distance below the 
urfaee of the ^oUnd. 

First, as to the Experiment ; I took three potatoes, the \ 7th of 
December 1793, and put them into a small cask, and placed the cask 
ill a cellar; the loth of March I took off \ 5 shoots from them, and 
planted them with a setting or dibbling stick, in the same manner as 
cabbage plants, about one foot square^: the i6th of April, i took 21 
more shoots, from the same three potatoes, and planted them as be- 
fore: on the 22d of May 1 took 25 shoots more and planted them 
also, and then washed and boiled the said three potatoes, which proved 
very good to eat. I had, from the said 61 shoots, as many potatoes 
as weighed 9^1b3. notwithstanding the rooks did me much- damage. 
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My meAod of procuring plan ts, after a mfld winter, is to go (about 
the month of May) over the fields where potatoes were planted the 
preceding year, and pull up from among the com all the shoots pro* 
duced by the potatoes lefl in the ground the preceding autumn which 
had escaped the digger, and plant these shoots io the same ro^ner ' 
as above, viz. the same as cabbage plants. 

I am, Sec, 
Jhmdngton, March i, 179;. JOHN LOCKETT. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 



SIR, 

OBSERVING in your Magazme for last mdnth an extnct from a 
letter giving some account of Botany Bay, I omceiyed the 
following additional particulars might not be deemed entirely uninte- 
resting, I received the information from ^y brother, on his return 
from a voyage to the above place, where he stopped some weeks ; and 
Mis account was corroborated by a very judicious acquaintance, who 
went, at the same time, as Mate on board one of the transp<Hts em«> 
ployed to carry over the convicts to-tbe Settlement at Pari Jacktan. 
September 1795. ^* 

IN -tliis vast tract of country there seem to be scarce may regular 
returns of seasons, which must be a great impediment to cultivation. 
There are instances, at uncertain periods, of no rain fOr six months 
together; thunder and lightning are almost continual on the coast, 
but seldom attended with dangerous consequences. This country^ 
the soil of wiiich is light, abounds with wood and a wonder^I and 
beautiful variety of ^o//»«/V:a/ productions." 

The natives, who do not appear to be mmaerous, have very nn^ 
handsome features, are savage, almost in the literal sense of the word ; 
perfidious and revengeful, and, except 9 lew- who have had some inter* 
course with the settlers, go entirely naked : they seem to bealmost altoi- 
gether ignorant of the manner of coastiuicting a hut or any kind of 
habitation, living in holes in the rocks, when not emploj'ed in pro?* 
curing their food, &c. Huts were erected for several of themj but 
Were soon abandoned. % , . . 

Xheir subsistence is principally obtained from fishing, tit which ^ey 
are expert, though with wretched materials: they have a method of 
using a kind of spear io strike the fish with, very long, with several 
prongs, jpointed with pieces of the bones of the- Kangaroo, fastened 
on with a kind of black gum and# sharpened with a shell, having no 
iron iustiuiuents. Most of theni are usually armed with a club, or 
Other cudgel^ ot a hard heavy wood^ sharp at one end i and nunv 

Vol. V. * LI 
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with a ^ort of spcar^ or ^rt, lextremeljr long (generally pointed in 
the same manner as th^ Hshing instrument), ana a kind of wooden 
sling to throw them with, which they use very dexterously, throwing 
vyith precision tq a very considerable distance, ^s sevefal of the con-* 
victs have fatally experienced. Some of these instruments are a little 
carvea with shells, but in a rude manner. The writer of this has in 
}n^ possession speciipens of the different instruments, &c. similar ones 
fomqstofwhieh are deposited iti Parkinson's Museum. 

it is safd, these people worship the sun, ihd that theii- marriages 
are solemnized by the man's striking the woman on th^ head with a 
' womrak (cudgel)^ aod suckjogthe blood from the wQund *. 

The most concitiatory measures havie all along been adopted, in 
order to their civilizatioBi but generally speaking they are shy and 
unsocial. They learn the English language with facility : their own 
^if it deserves to b(& called one) seems very m^a^ and nowise com- 
prehen^e. 

On Governor Phillip's rettmt to England, two of the natives came 
•ver, who appeared to be tolerably civilized. Several of the different 
Mods of aiiifiuils» of which there \s not a great va^c^ty of species^ 
were brought over at the same time; and likewise specimens of * the 
plflRiSi &c* whicli ^e preserved in one of the Royal Gardens. 

The animals in thi$ country,, the Kangaroo excepted, are not por* 
ttcul^rly interesting to the paturalist. Their dogs, called by the |i^- 
lives ^uw^4?i>TSi^mhIje both tlie wolf and iox^ but the latter most. 
A d(^ 9Qa bitch were brpught to England, which had <( fierce aipect, 
but. were both very tame» though the female had been caught wild. 
These animals are not kept domestically hy the natives, but eateiihy 
them, and are said to be- good ixxid, especially if properly fattened for 
Ihe^fmrpose: b4it| t}ie iT^iif #r«!<i is t)|e anim^iln^ost useful to ^h^ na- 
tives, the hopes of which, as well as the flesh and skin, are to them 
yery valuable i an4 that and, the dog ^re the only quadrupe4s yet 
^iscovefed oC w^ii^h the Ibsh is c^t^ahle. There are Opossum^, 'Qua- 
pees t» a wil4 <^a1;» nearly ojf ti^ form and size of a weazel, and spotted 
HifM ^Imnft^^i %9yiog squirrel; a rat, of the size and colour of the 
common Norway rat, resembling the Kangaroo, the hinder being 
iMcli longe^.thjii^ the. fore legs^ aiid snakes of a great length. On 
th^.r^ky shocej u,\ low watex fpa^^ arq abundance of oysters uncom- 
^IQflJyJargeandfine* ,. .... . 

. 'H^iis ja great variety of birds, of the most V^autiful; J»iumage ; 
|boia^ l^9eipbIiBg:Our|$ very large* comparatively. Paroquets, ex* 
tremely numerous i yai^iety of pigeons i a magpie, nearly 'O^e same 
lls.auM» hut rafh^ black^i a. tall Ipng-^^gged bird, of acreani co1our| 
very }arge,. called an Hamoo, somewhat like an ostrich; and j^rara 
<^is>'a.'hlfl$lf:. ^w^Qi; ftr |it least a ^rge a<;^uatic fowl of that .co^puri 
baving g«eat resemblance to it. // 
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* IiisTQtniMrhabl«,(^hji|t^^ixMH\ga ^e anpient Mede3> whp likjewi9^ pa|d/uiojcar 
tlon toUi«»^uii, the man ;aid worn^Q, oiithis occasf^)^, inad^ incisioHiS m eaci| 
ether's arms and sucked the blood. SeeTloLLrN's Ancient H'isto Air.' ' - 

f A harthfess artlittW-of the shhpe «f 4t*Lizard^ but *ttearly 6t!ftiJt: iite 'af ^ 
ynajoTs armj hivittg specks on the skin of a gold cd2onr,> r.ot peculiar . to thai 
pountry. '•..'•.. 
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A tirid of black terape grows h«re wUcl, zn4 a J)1a*i?t i^^af )n^ a Jeaf 
h^sembling that of the bay-free, of a swetit taste, wht^h is uied bf 
the convicts as a substitute for tea, and calfed by theni meet Ua: H 
is likewise brewed and kept in vessels for drinking^ a^Sbrdihg at pleai^ 
sant beverage ; and, when usefd medicinally, is toimA to be vtry sa« 
lutary. , 

The noted Barrington was appointed Constable of a small ftrtile 
island belonging^ to the Settlement, called Norfolk MaHd (as Was re- 
pi;esented in th^ public papers), conducting himself with much pro* 
priety in, as he termed it, the Ifew Arcadia, 

A great number of convicts died at this cxpP^nsive Setttem^fitat 
one period, apparently, it is said, more from a scarcity ofprovisions 
than a;iy other cause ; but the colony is now in a rodtfe flourl^hifig 
state, and it is hoped \lrill continue to improve. * 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

— ■ ■ 1 ■ I ■■■■■ ■ ■■! ■» ^ 

N a book which latdy fell into mjr Hands, <Miki <'Na¥otA:®*ip* 
L* PtAYEO/* I met with the following spe€uf^tk)iis on the eArl-v 
JSTORY of Masonry ; which, aS they do not seem at alPtaintf^ri^rtf. 
wijh the more regularly-arranged History of t^ich ydii give* us a 
portibri in each Number, you may perhaps oblige others by m^^rting^ 
as well as your occasional Correspondent, 
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THE Society of Masons waft first ^Mihed ii* Egy^^ tlie^iiiotbei 
and riurse of arts and sciences, where they ali ongiitat^d. 

This seems no more than natural, fbr thepr<*ability is vi*ry gmat 
that Egypt was the first land which femerged fironi tlife ocean, and is 
cc^sequently the oldest country itl the WorlA Mos^, wiio was.by 
ho mefans fjiendly to the Egyptians, jret ingenuomly iielittowiedget 
that they were the wisest people Oh th6 earth. 

Frctn^ the earhest ages, th^ z&cstnt to whicfh it is mtpo^filibletd reflcfa, 
as iilen discovered any art, or imprcHred'any science {in a stdta^of 
spciety), tliey felt the necessity of communicating^ them* for thcif own 
salc(^, that they might b« supported and assisted. To promote their 
luc^ratiV'e views, it was also nece^ry that sudf eoniRHiniiaUaonf 
siu?uld be confined to as few in numb^ as possible. 

It was unavoidably reqniait€,-'that? «v6fy> methbet of ttejsocktjr 
, shouldl)© laid und^r the most solemn obligation to preservie Ihe vari-* 
ous deposits ifitrusted tohirn fVoili alt Iftiaie who were oot entitled to 
similar emoluments. >■ . 

As architecture was of'th^ highest' co n s e que nce to tnankitid, with 
res^eci td (itility, oouveriiehcej /and rtagnifidewcev the -Mawnswer^ 
the onjy persphs'td be applied to on this' acpount. No oth*c persona 
were>«apah]^ of pknai^gr or erecting, edifices ad^^JTed to.usefuiness or 
^plendouTi ... . , 

Llii 
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It M reniarkahle> that these philosopher, ia every agi^ mi every 
nation* distinguished themselves hy. the appeJlatioa iivhjcfa in all ages 
signifies a Mmon. U is true that every Fellow*craft, before b^obtviiy- 
•d the dignity of a Master^mason, must have made great proficieofcy 
in grammar^IogiCy rhetoric* arithmetiic, geometry, music* and astco* 
nomy. 

The Masons had long confaed all the sciences within the limits of 
Iheur own^fiatemity*. tiJl they admitted amongst them those traveilio^ 
Greek philosophers^ who visited Egypt in search of knowledge**— 
They indeed were not very scrjupulous in pursuing the means of db- 
taining science by any sacnfice* noi less nice or .conscientious in di- 
vulging those secrets which were under the strongest obligation im- 
parted to them. 

Euclid first made public all he had learned of geometry ; thehighen 
part of the mathematics he had not acquired. The application of 
this science to the measurement of land, building, and various othei; 
arts, was so obvious, that many ingenious Greeks availed themselves- 
<^it, to the no small detriment of the Masons. 

ThiSj as it was the first,- was the severest blow our society ever felt 
Some of them to this day assert, and seriously too, that the extraor- 
dinary death of this i^^tate was a Judgment on him for die breach 
of bis obligation ; an eagle, mistaking his bald head for a stone*, hamg 
droppeda,torlK>iae»onittocru&h the shelL • . '- s 

Fythai^oiM Tresided more years in Egypt than any othe^ Gre^^a^ 
philosoph^ri^ 0« his returtn he ei^joinecf a three years inviohdUe 
silence on all his pupils. Hf revealed to bis countrymen several c^ the 
secrets of Masons, viz. the seven different tints of the colorific 
principle ; Che seven tones in music, and the true system of astrono- 
my, whidi placed the sun in the centre ; the e%ht revolving planets 
with their attendants; the advent of comets, from one system toano^ 
ther, of which each star is> a central' sun . 

Not being iuroished with instruments capaUe of discovering the 
two. laost distant planets . be vond the orUt'of Saturn, his astronomy was 
turned into, ridicule^ by. a people whose natural frivolity gave them a 
disgust to strong thinking* and .whose vanity precluded close and 
ampre'examioatioB of imposted. erudition. His school fell into dis- 
repute,, and hehioiself intoine^ctsttlioughone of the best informed* 
and perhaps, the wi^est^ of all ^ic phihMophers. 

Aristotle studiea grammar^ logic* rhetoric,, natural pnilosophy, 
metaphysics^ and some* other sciences among the Egyptian Masons. 
He conveyed a fund of knowledge to mankind which he bad no right 
to communicate. Muchindoed ofMshat he learned he has ipisplaced 
and disfigured in hia writings.,'. He has roisiepresented some of their 
finest sentiments* notvSOimuQh for ^i^ant <^ judgment as ta^^tea partly 
)>erhaps to amuse his readers> and partly from vanity*. < ... 

Of iall the 'Gie9ian''piMloaQpheps'who.' visited Egypt, and had the 
hofiottR^of being adasited'^aaong ther Masons* (which by tlie. way 
they canaAxUy eonceal^d),«the ^most 7 disingenuous was PlatQ. The 
sciences of. theology^ etbic^^ and inetaphysicsi^. were his pe(:uUar.^- 
Yourites. 
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Whetiier Drom lome. regafd to th6 aacredn^ss of his obligation, or 
whether it was to adapt his doctiines to the taste of a volatile people^ 
be has so hashed and frittered those things wiiich he iearned, so 4is^ 
guised, mangledy and involved them, that it would aitnoet puzde s 
Mason to se|>arate the grain from tiie chaiF, in the confused mass of 
his various treatises, A lew Masonic jewels sparkle among them, 
' The Masons did not suffer only from treacherous brethren ; they 
Ibit the cruellest stiokes from the iron hand of power, which oughttd 
have been exerted for their protection and security. Cambyse^ the 
Persian monarch, made a complete conquest of Egypt* 

He sternly demanded an account of iJ)eir masonic doctrines ; but 
on refusal, without his submission to the usual ceiemonie»^ of oblig;a- 
tion, this haughty prince, with his wonted temerity, lesolved on the 
total extermination of the Masons. 

Fierce and implacable, he. destroyed all those that were assembled, 
burned their lodges, and sacrificed every individual of them that 
could be Met with. A considerable number of oar brediien had suf- 
ficient courage and conduct (what might not such men perfoitn !) ta 
emigrate to an oasis, about three hundred leagues distant from 
hence. 

' An oasis, of which there are several in Africa, is a sort of island 
m the -midat of burning sands. 

Tbis isaboot fourscore leagues, or two bnndred and €aity miles, in 
lengthy and sixty in bieadth ; abounding with every necessary and 
ootivenience of life ; tlie rivers lose tliemseives in the sands, while 
every vegetable and animal is to be met with that can be found on the 
rest of the globe. 

it ws^ inhabited by a few innocent and simple people, who received 
the Masons, with open arms. The- arts and sciences aretb^re still 
cotiivated to the highest perfection. Tiurei and there only, remains 
all the knowledge and learning of the ancietil world of Masons.' 
• Camby^es sent an army of aeventty IhOttsand men to pursue and 
fie^troy thetti. This army were aH buried in a whirlwind of sand. 
He- sent a second more numerous, which siiared the samefkte. 
It is said, that some Masons, disguised, were employed as guides^ 
who knew when'and where those violent gusts arise, ^d velunfarily 
*acrificed themselves for the preservatiion of their brethren. ' 

Cambyses raised a third army ibr>the same purpose, determined to 
lead it himself ; his death defeated tl)e project. 

Tiiese facts sie all well knovm and attested bv Asiatic hifittorians. — 
From that day to tlus noone has ever visited this oasis', except Alei^* 
ander the Macedoman, and^a tew x>f his followers. ' 

Alexander lost the greatest }KUt ot his people, aT>4^ suflf^red inere^ 
dn>le. hardships hhnself befoi^ he reached ttiis oUsis. What was aot 
Alexander not equal to ? He was highly pleased with his entertain- 
ment tbere^ and they taught their itoycil'Wsitor torctarn in safety. — 
Though it is next t^ impossible to aifi'ifvie there, ki% seldom more thaa 
tiiirty or forty years that a lew do not venture to visit l£gypt> yet ao 
yneattempts (thoiighJ[ielof»g$'in vai44«) te^fistuitt*"'^ - 
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Of the scattered remains of the Masons^ some einrg;rated to th^ 
Sast> and settied in China. Sonw wandered into Europe, partiou- 
kriy the northern parts, who assumed the name of Druids. These still 
letained thefr unalterable attachment to masonry and secrecy, and 
never committed any of their knowledge to writing. They haw 
indeed lefl many astonishing instances of it behind them in the erec*" 
tion of their Stone Calendar *. The aera of tbeir fabricatkn may be 
easily ascertained hy calculating the precision of the equinoxes ; their 
skill in perspective is displayed \n them. 

These are falsely and foolishl^' termed by Europeans, Druidical 
Temples ; for nothing was more repugnant to their religious principles 
than to worship the Deity in any cheiropoitic image. 

*t > hi ■ w I n ■■ ■— — — — ^W— — — ^— P**» 

REMAHKABLE INCIDENT IN THE 

LIFE OF. THE DUKE OF GUISE. 



^FKom ^^ Seward's Anecpotes,"]! 

THE Duke was manied to a Princess of Cleves, a womanof gneat 
beauty^ and ftom living in a vety gallant court, tlurt of Gatfaa-* 
line, de M^icis/ was supposed not to be insensible to the pkssion 
which a haAdsi^meyoung man of the name of St. Maigrin entertained 
for her. Catharine de Medida having on some particular day invited 
the principal' ladies at the court to a ball and supper, at which each of 
them was to»be seived by the young noblemen of the court, who were 
to be dressed^n^the liveries of their mistresses; the Duke very anxi- 
ously intreated the Duohess-not ta be present, telling her that he did 
not in the least mistrost bet "drtoe,. but that as the Public had tail^ 
pretty freely about her antt^fiti Maigrin, it was much better that* she 
should hot' go, and aftbrd fuesli rmatterfor scandal. The Duchess 
pleaded iff e^uae^ thatas tte Qtt^n had invited her to go, she could 
not possibly refuse her. 'The Dudiess^went to the entertainment, 
which lasted till six o'clock in the mormng. At that very late hour 
she Tetnrnedhome and wenrtohedt She had, hdwever^ scarcely Iain 
herself ^dewn iflit^ when ^e-^withe door open very slowly, and the 
Duke of Guf^ enter the rocmi^ fodfbwed by an aged* servant, who car- 
riedabason 6fbr6th inhis ha»id.^ The Dnke* immediately locked the 
door, and coming uptathe'bedjti a^verydeliberafe mahner> thtrs accost- 
ed her in a firm and detetfrain^ <one of voicei '*> Madam, although 
you would not do last night What 'I desired you, you ^hall do it now. 
Your dancing of last night Jias most |>robably heated you a iittie-; yovt 
must drink immediately this bason of broth/' Th<e Duchess, suspect- 
ing it tote poison^ buitsrtnic^s^ flood of tears, and begged hard that tlie 
Duke would permit her to^nt^fbrher Confei^sor/befbre'^he drantt it. 
The Duke told her again thai' she musVdriitlc k • iwd' t*se Dl>chei», 
finding all resistance to no purpose, swallowed the- broth. AssOeor 

* Stonehengc, Suunton Drew, &«» 
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jis she had done ^his, he went out of the room, having locked the door 
^f^er him. In thiee or four hours afterwards the Duke again paid her 
U '^ity and, with an affected smile upon his countenance, aaid> *^ Ma- 
dam, I am afraid that you have spent your time very unpleasantly 
since 1 left you; I fear too that I have been the cause of this: judge 
then. Madam, of all the time that you have made me pass ^ unplea- 
santly as this. Take comfort, however ; you have, I assure you, no* 
thing to fear. I am willing to believe, in my turn, that I have nothing 
to be apprehensive of. Sut however, in tuture, if ypu please) we 
wijil avoid playing these tricks with one another/' 



SiNGUt AR INSTANCE OP 

F4CILITY IN LITERARY COMPOSITION. 



ZFrom tbeSameJ} 



IT is said in tlie History of th^ Life of Lopt bb^Ve^a (a Spanish 
writei), that no less than 1800 comedies, the production of his 
pen, have been. actually represented on the Spanish stage. His Autos 
Sdcramentales (a kind of sacred drama) exceed 400 ; besidlBs whidi 
there is a Collection of his Poems of various kinds m z X vols. 4to. 
. There was no public success on. which he did not compose a pane- 
gyric ; no marriage of distinction without an epithalamiaia of his wri« 
ting, or child whose nativity he did not celebrate \i not a Prince 6x^A 
on whom he did not write an elegy ; there was no Saint for whom he 
did not produce a hymn ; nopubhc holiday thathe did not distinguish ; 
no literary dispute at which he did not assist eitlter as Secretary 0^ 
President. He said of himself, that be wrote five sheets per day, 
which, reckoning by the time he lived, has heen calculated to 
amouiit to 1^^3,22 c; sheets. He s£»netimes composed a comedy in 
two days which it would have been difficult for another man to have 
even copied in the Same time. At Toledo he once wrote five co« 
medies in fifteen days, reading them as he proceeded in a private 
house to Joseph de Valdevieso. 

♦ Juan Perez de Montalvan relates, ^t a comedy being wanted for 
die Carnival at Madrid, Lope and he united to compose OAe as fast 
as they could. Lope took the first act and Montalvan the second, 
which they wrote in two days ; and the third act they divided, taking 
eight sheets each. Motitalvao, seeing that the other. wrote faster than 
he could, says he rose at two in the morning, and having finished his 
part at eleven, he went to look for Lope, whom he round in the 
garded looking at an orange-tree that was frozen ; and on enquiring 
•what progress, he had made in the verses. Lope replied, " At five I 
began to write, and finished the comedy an.hour ago; since ^viiich I 
have breakfasted, written 150 other verses,: and watered the garden, 
and am now pretty well tired." He then read to Montalvan the eight 
ftbeets and the 1 50 verses. 
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A SJVEDISH ANECDOTE. 



f>fan Hztz possessing the Power of taking away Speech, and of anotb€t 

ijy the Use of which it may he restored, 

IN tfrc 3'ear 1772, a Finfandman brought a ship-load of wood to 
seH in Stockholm. The soldier^ who were upon guard at the tim^ 
this sbip arrived formed a plan amongst themselves to cheat the 
jKJor rnan of part of his smnH wood ; aud, to carry it effectually into 
execahon» it was agreed that o:.e of them should pick a quarrel with 
this barmieskS Finlandmat^ and irom words should^ as quick as pos- 
sible, fail to blows with him. The plan tius concerted, one of the 
soldiers began to load the FirYlandmati.with AQcfc abuse; but he, pre- 
teiKhag not to understand the Swedish biiguag;e» tpok no ootife 4>f 
the abuse, buff m hts 'own count)^ dialect, tokl the soldier to* be 
•iienty otheiwise he would soon make him so. This answer of 
tlie FintatKlman^ though delivered ip an unknown tongue, was ac- 
ccrmpanied with such expres&ive gesticulation^^ that the soldier was 
not at a io^ tDf:uG£&.the meaning of i^. which exasperated him the 
more, aiid accordfugly he Legao aireji. to. curse and d — :n the Fin- 
lairdman with the bittcici^ execration.^'. 'The latter then pretended to 
be very scttiy for having ^jiven tjie soldier ilny occasio» to put himsei^ 
into &o tcriible a pasi^iijiu and with fair speech, and humble voice, 
sootlted aiid coaxed the &ultlier till he got him within his reach ; when 
slyly taking an lierb out of Lis pouch, he r.ubbed it in a violent nE^aaoer 
ah over the jaws and mouth of tlic soldier, who, to the great astonisb- 
Hicnt and tenor cf liii cuinoides, was instantly stricken dumb.— - 
This event alarmed the wIiqIc garrison, and the head otBccr then od 
duty put tlie Fiulandiiun and soldier both, under an arrest. The af- 
fair came before a civil court of judicature, and the Finlandman de- 
clajed, that, iniiis bwn'deicnce, he had done nothing nK)re than make 
use of an licib, wluch, on briskly fbailiiig the lips of any mao with it, 
lias the power of depriving the jerspus so chaffed of the use of speech. 
The Couit deeming this violent, .lI>ougl^ natural,inode of doing one's 
5elf justice not strictly jiustiliable, vv^re goiqg to pass sentence upon 
Yiim; but the finlandnfian begged he might be heard a few words. 
This request being granted, ti4e hoAest FJnlandman replied* that had 
lie totally deprived the. Soldier of his. use .of speech he would not pre- 
tend to justify his own conduct; but a^ the herb which he had made 
use of occasioned only a temporal y deprivation of speech, and the 
power of that herb anight be coun1;eiacted ii) half a njinute*s time, by 
the application of another herb which he Jbad then io his pocket, he 
hoped the Judges woujd release him, ©u .cojidition of his restoring 
the Soldier to the use of his speech. This request being also granted^ 
the Finlandman applied tlie antidotal herb to the' Soldier's mouth, 
and the dun>l> man instantly recovrered his spcecji. The Society of 
Arts and Sciences established at Sjtockholon, whe^ they heard of the 
surprizing power of these two herbs, se^it for the Finlaridman, and 
offered him a reward of 250 dollars for the discovery of th^in; b^t 
the offer was not accepfed. 
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« 

ACCOUNT OF THOMAS TOPHAM^ 

r 

THE STRONG MAN. 



From " Hutton's History of Derby.** 



WE learnt from private accounts, well attested, that Thonijls 
Topham, a man who kept a public-house at Islington, per- 
formed surprising feats of strength ; as breaking a broomstick of the 
first magnitude, by striking it agakist his baie arm; lifting two hogs« 
heads of water; heaving his Jiorse over the turnpike-gate; carrying 
the beam of a bouse, as a soldier his firelock, Scc-^But^ however be- 
lief might stagger, she soon recovered herself when this second Samp-* 
son appeared at Derby, as a performer in public, at a shilling each. 
Upon application to Alderman Cooper for leave to exhibit, the ma- 
gistrate was surprised at the feats he proposed; and, as bis appearance 
was like that of other men, he requested him to strip, that he might 
examine whether he was made like them.; but he was found to be 
extrertiely muscular. What were hollows under the arms and hams 
of others, were filled up with ligaments in him. 

He appeared near five feet ten, turned of thirty, well made» but 
nodniig singular; he walked with a small limp. He had formerly 
laid a wager, the usual decider of diputes, that three horses could not 
draw him from a post which he would clasp with his feet: but tlie 
driver giving them a sudden lash, turned them aside^ and the unej(- 
pected j^rk had broke his thigh. 

The performances of this wonderful man, in whom were united 
thfe strength of twelve, were, rolling up a pewter dish of seven pounds 
as a man rolls up a sheet of paper — holding a pewter quart at arms 
length, and squeezing the sides together like an egg-shell — lifting 
two hundred weight with his little finger, and moving it gently over 
his head. — The bodies he touched seemed to have lost their powers 
of gravitation.— He also broke a rope, fastened to the floor, that 
would sustain twenty hundred weight-— lifted an oak table six feet 
long wHh his teeth, though half a hundred weieht was hung to the 
exttemity ; a piece of leatiier was fixed to one end for his teeth to hold, 
two of the feet stood upon his knees, and he raised the end with the 
weiglic higher than that in his mouth. — He took Mr. Chambers, vicar 
of All Saints, who weighed twenty-seven stone, and raised him with 
one hand — his head being laid on one chair, and his feet on another. 
Four people, fourteen stone each, sat upon his body, which he heaved 
at pleasure — he struck a round bar of iron, one inch diameter, against 
his naked arm, and at one stroke bent it like a bow. Weakness and 
feehng seemed fled together. 

Being* a master of music, he entertained the company with Mad 
Tom. 1 heard him sing a solo to the organ (then the only one in Derby) 
at St. Werburgh's church, but though he might perform with judg- 
ment, yet the voice^ moie terrible than sweety ^caxcely seemed hum^. 
Vol. V. Mm' 
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Though of a pacific temper, and with the appearance of a gentleman, 
yet he was liable to the insult of the rude. The hostler at the Vir- 
gin's Inn, where he resided, having given him disg;u^t, he took one 
of the kitchen spits from the mantle-piece, and bent it round his neck 
like a handkerchief; but as he did not chuse to tuck the end in the 
hostler's bosom, the cumbrous ornament excited the laugh of the 
ssCompany, tiD he condescended to untie his cravat. Had he not 
abounded with good nature, the meti might have been in fear for the 
safety of their persons, and the women for that of their pewter 
shelves, as he could instantly roll up both. One blow from him would 
for ever have silenced those heroes of the fist, Johnson and Mendoza, 



SPEECH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

ON MONOPOLIES. 



Tbe following celebrated Speech was delivered by Queen Elizabetb, in 
answer to a Remonstrance made by tbe House of Commons^ on the 
Subject of Monopolies ; and it is not unseasonably introduced natp^ as 
Monopolies were never more complained of than at present. 

GENTLEMEN, I owe you hearty thanks and commendations 
for your good-will towards me, not only in your hearts and 
thoughts^ butwhich you have openly expressed and declared, whereby 
you have recalled me from an error, proceeding from my ignorance, 
not my will. 1 hear things had undeservedly turned to my disgrace 
' (to whom aodiing is more dear than the safety and love of my people)> 
had not such harpies . and horse-leeches as these been made known 
and discovered to me by you. I had rather my heart or liand should 
perish^ than that either my heart or hand should allow such privilege 
to monopolists as may be prejudicial to my people. The splendour of re« 
gal Majesty hath not so blinded my eyes, that licentious power should 
prevail more with me than justice. The glory of the name of a King 
may deceive Princes that know not how to rule, as gilded pilU may 
deceive a sick patient : but I am none of those Print^es ; for 1 know 
that the commonwealth is to be governed for the good and advan- 
tage ot* those that are committed to me, not of myself to whom it is 
' intrusted, and tliat an account is one day to be given before another 
judgment seat. I think myself most happy, that by God's assistance 
I have hitherto so prosperously governed the commonwealth in all 
respects, and that I have such subjects as for their good I would 
willingly leave both kingdomr and life also. I beseech you, that what- 
ever misdemeanors or miscarriages others are guilty of by their false 
suggestions, may not be imputed to me. Let the testimony of a 
clear conscience entirely mall respects excuse me.-'^Yotiare not ig- 
norant that Princes servants are oftentimes too much set upon their 
own private advantage, that tbe truth is frequently concealed from 
Princes, and they cannot themselves look narrowly into all things ; 
upon whose shoulders lieth continually tiie heavy weight of ^ great* 
est and most important afiairs* 
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, DIRECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 

RELATIVE TO FOOD. 



THE following Directions an<ft)bservations were drawn up a few 
years ago for the use of a person in an extremely weak state of 
liealth. A strict regard to them was followed by very salutary con- 
sequences to that person ; it is therefore apprehended, that an atten* 
tion to them will be beneficial to others. 

A person of a moibt habit ought, IbTthe most part, to eat-things of 
a dry nature. 

A person of a dry habit ought, for the most part, to eat things of 
fl moist nature. ^ 

A person of a disposition to grow fat ought, for the most part, to 
eai things of a lean nature. 

A person of a disposition to grow lean ought, for the most par^ 
to eat things of a fat nature. 

A person of a cold habit ought to eat and drink things of a warmer 
nature, than would be proper for a person of warm habit. 

Every thing which is eaten ought to be well chewed ; Tjecausc it 19 
thereby Tedu<5ed into smaller parts, and a greater quantity of saliva 
is mixed therewith; and consequently the first concoction is rendered 
more easy. 

If one thing of a fsit nature and another of a lean natUre are to be 
eaten at the same meal, the former ought to be first eaten : because 
the fumes, which frequently arise in the concoction thereof, are not 
so likely to arise, when that is deposited at the bottom of the stomachy- 
and the thing of a lean nature upon it; as if the latter had been de- 
posited at the bottom of the stomach, and the thing of a fat nature 
thereupon. 

It is wholesome to drink' often at meals, and but? 'little at a time; 
because that which is eaten is thereby more intimately mixed with that 
which is drunk, and consequently the first concoction is rendered 
ndre easy. 

It is not wholesome to drink any strong liquor before the eating 
part of a meai is finished: in asmuch as nothing does so much con-* 
detce to the perfection of the first concoction, as that what is eaten 
should to a certain degree be mixed with small liquor, before any 
strongliqnor is drunk; 

Strong liquor ought to be drunk*with some freedom by persons in 
years; d^er the eating part of a fti6&l is finished ; because, as the na-> 
turaliieat n in them become lainl^'the warmth thereof is necessary to 
the perfection of the first concoction : but the drinking of too much 
strong liquor, even by old nie^,is unwholesome ; for, by stimulating 
the stomach too sharply, it Idoes frequently occasion a discharge S. 
the meal before it is perfectly ct)ncocted. * 

young persons, to whoM the vransth of stnDng jiquoris not neces- 
. Sgry to th^ perfection of the first concoction^ the natural heat being 
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in themstrongy ought to djripk very little thereof after the eating part 
of a meal is finished. 

The strong liquor, which is drunk after the eating part of a meal is 
finished, ought to be drunk soon after, that the fir&t c^coction may 
not be disturbed by a continuance of drinking. 

It is not wholesome to make a meal before the desire of eating and 
drinking comes on ; for the stonuKSh is never dischaii^d of the last 
ipeal untii this does come on ; and if the stomach be not discharged 
of the last meal^ it is not ready for the concoction of a new meah Oa 
the other h^nd^ it is not proper to delay the making of a iBeal any 
considerable time after the desire ofeating and drinking comes on^ leat 
the stomach, whilst in a state of craving, should draw to itself ooxious 
humours from the neighbouring parts. 

If what has been sani, namely, that it is the business of the first 
concoction to reduce all that has been' eaten and drunk at a meal into 
^ae uniform mass, be true, it is evident that this business must be 
better and more speedily done, when only a few things than when a 
great variety have be^n eaten and drunk of at the same meal. 

It IS unwholesome to eat and drink toolittle at a meal ; for if that which 
is eaten and drunk at a meal do not bear a due proportion to the size of 
the stomach, the stomach cannot be. so contracted as that its concoc- 
tiyc power may be exerted with proper force : but it is vastly mbre 
unwholesome to eat and drink too much at a meal ; for^ besides that 
when the stomach is too much distended its conpoctive power can^ 
not be exerted with proper force, the tone of the stomach is in danger 
of b^ing hurt by the too great distention. Another inconvenience 
frequently arises from eating and drinking too much at a meal; 
Baipely, that the fumes produced by the first concoction of a very large 
laeal fly up to the head and bring on sleep, which is prejudicial. 
! The meal made at supper ought to be a moderate one ; for as the 
tjq^ ^^ sleeping, which usually commences soon after supper^ is 
the proper time for the second concoction, if the concoctiVe faculty 
be diverted during sleep from the business of thb second cofieoctiony 
in. prd^r to do the business of (he fifst concoction of a large meai,i 
ilie sQCiOiid ^Qnc.QiitipQ cannot be so well perforiyed* 

A person in years ought to make more meals in a day than onewiio 
is yVMng^; iHit he ouglit not to eaX ipiich* i*t a meal : because as the 
uatHral.lieat, which is necessary to the pf^rfection of t^cficst coaooc- 
^oiiyis in hjm become jfait^, then^ woiiid be daimr fmm eating 
^uch^i^.anie^pf exUpgMi^iting i< entirely.; in the. same, nntnoer as 
the faint flame of a lamp is sometimes extinguished by the putting of 
fqo much oil at one time into the lamp. 

. Such persons as hbour much or use much exercise ought to ea,t 
Doore at a meal, and of things of a more qutritious nature, than |Kr-? 
sons who lead a sedentary ,4i^. . 

It is unwholesome io eat between, two meak; for if this be done 
before the concoction of the former meal is finished, it ob^acts this; 
and if it be doncafter, it lessens the appetite for the next meal. 

A lesser quantity. ought to be eaten, and a greater quantity ought 
to be drunk at a meal in tii^ summer than in the wiateni 
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That whkh is eaten in the SBimnerouglittobe easierofconoodion 
than that which is eaten in the winter. 

The flesh which is eaten in the summer ou^t in the general to be 
boiled ; and that wliich is eaten in the winter ought in the general to 
be roasted: but it never ought to be over-boiled or over-roisted ; 
because it would therein be in some ineasttre deprived of its more 
nutritious juices. 

The liq4ior> which is drunk a^er the eating part of a meal is finish-* 
ed, ottght net to be 00 strong m summer a$ in the winter. 
. in the ^ring and autumn a middle way, both as to the tftrantity and 
i^uality or what is eaten or drank» between that which ou^ht to be 
done in summer and that which ought to be done in winter, snonid be 
pursued. 



TO THE EDITOR. 



mm 



S!R, 

THAT eminent phUanthropist Mr. Jonas Hanway has not ex- 
changed this world for a better long enough to be as yet out of 
the remembrance of those that knew and revered his virtues. To 
such as loved and esteemed him as highly as your present correspond 
dent, nothing which serves as an additional illustration of his charac- 
ter will be looked upon with an eye of indifference. And from this 
persuasion I am induced to send you the following inscription, found, 
on the removal of his effects from his dwelling4iouse in Red-lion- 
square, on a large copper-phUe, three feet eight inches by two feet . 
seven inches, in a gilt frame. . It was secreted behind a chest of 
drawers ; and on a strip of paper was written, 

** To be delivered to • • one of my executors, if he 

thinks it worth his acceptance.^' ' 

His executor not onJly thought it worthy of his acceptance, but of a 
place in the room in which he generally lives ; and very few days 
pass over his head wherein he does not look at it with a particular ap- 
plication of his mind to the character of his friend, "wfio has caused 
himself to be represented under the three followir^ descriptions : 
I. An Infant weeping : 2. A Youth shipwrecked 13. An old Man dead 
on bis PiMow. Eadi of these pictures has a surrounding inscription. 

The first: 

>' Mafi is bora to sevrow» i^s the sparks £y upwards." 

The second : 

•* On my fleeting hours depends eternity." 

On this youth is an hour-glass, and, at l^is feet, a scroll, on which 
is4nscribed t'he family-motto, *< Never despair.'* 

The third inscription is» 

f I>ust thou ^vff and txKto dust thou shalt j^eturo.'' > . 
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The figure round which this lest s^timent is inscribed is so exact 
a representation of the original when the soul had taken its'^light 
lh>m the body, that it is impossible to behold it without being sensEiiy 
sfiected at the sight 

. The foUowing monnmental inscription is inckided in a space 
bounded 0n each side by a burning taper nearly extinguished, it 4s 
not presented to you^ Mr. Editor, or to your readers, as a specimen 
cf superior merit respecting its composition, but as the genuine eifu- 
sion of that heart,'outof the abundanee -of which not only his mouth 
spake, but which also gave energy to a life most honourable to him* 
sel^ most consolatory to the afflicted, and most beneficial to his 
country : 

f^ I believe that my Redeemer liveth, and that I sdso 

shall rise again from the grave. 

Jonas Hanway, Esq. 

who, trusting in that good Providence 

wliich 80 visibly governs the world, 

passed through variety of fortunes in patience. 

Xiving the greatest part of his days in foreign lands^ 

ruled by arbitrary power, 
\ he reo^ived the deeper impression of die happy 

Constitution 

of his own country } 

whilst the persuasive laws contained 

in the New Testament, 

and the consciousness of his own depravity, 

softened his heart to a sense of the various wantsi 

of his fellow-creajbures» 

* . Reader, 

. enquire no farther. 
The Lord have mercy on his soul and thine I 
Apprehensive of the too partial regard of his neare&t 

friends, ^ - 

and esteeming plain truths above the proudest 

trophies 

of monumental flattery, 

at the age of ^ i he caused 

this plate and inscription to be made." 

Having had occasion to mention Mr. Hanway 's motto, *' Never 
'despair," 1 am tempted to trouble you with a circumstance which 
happened to fall within my own knowledge. 

A young adventuier, who ^:ame to London, like many others, to 
seek for advancement in l|fe by the exertion of thos^ abilities for 
which sufficient scope was not found in a distant psirt of the king*- 
dom, had been some time labouring against the stream ; and, though 
possessed of very considerable abilities, m^t not with that encour^^g^ 
vent which he had reason to hope for. 

He was reduced to his last guinea, and had detemined to employ 
it in conveying him back to bi$ own native coiintQr; when^, passlns^ 
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by the Royal Exchange, be saw this good man's carriage standing 
there* on which he read '^. Never despair." He considered the ad- 
monition as addressed to himself; he laid aside his purpose for th« 
roonient ; his affairs took a sudden favourable turn ) he by degrees 
^ot himself established in a lucrative employment, and is since dead^ 
possessed of an ample fortune, the ai;qu2sition of which he always 
imputed^ under the aivine blessing, to this iocidental dicuinstance. 

AMICUS. 



«M« 
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THE WORM AND BUTTERFLY, 

A FABLE. 



k«V*>M> 



A Gay Butterfly, in the montii of May, as he was flatterii^ 
upon the top of a honeysuckle, spied a Worm crawling up a 
small twig : Alas ! said the Butterfly, poor reptile, thou hast had a 
sore toil to get up thus high, and art now more exposed to danger 
than when thou keptst thyself snug under a cabbage-teaf. That I 
feel to my sad experience, replied the Worm, for much toil and dan« 
ger have I had in getting hither, almost run through the body by the 
-prickles of the sweet brier, and nearly lashed to death by twigs whe« 
beat about by the wind ; and now I feel myself exposed to be picked 
up by every bird that flies over my head : but under the cabbage* 
leaf I lived in obscurity ; and though, to own the truth, the cabbage 
was a sweeter food than any 1 have tasted since I left it, yet 1 was 
ambitious to climb up higher, that I might see more of this world I 
have got into. And what have you seen, said the Butterfly, to com- 
pensate all this trouble ? Nothing, said the Worm, but that, whether I 
am high or low> I am a reptile still ; and I cannot conceive for what 
purpose such creatures as we are should be here, to drag out so un« 
easy and painful a life, and yet be so anxious to preserve it ; had I 
wings like you, to fly about, io bask in the sun, to fly from one flower 
to another, and sip the early dew, and chuse what place I please to 
' retire to when darkness comes, a life such as that would be worth 
preserving. Your complaints are just, replied the Butterfly; I have 
experienced your distress ; for last year I was such as you, and made 
the same moan. At the approach of winteri I wn^t myself in a 
beech-leaf, spun myself a clothing of wool^ and prq»red to pass 
the cold weather in the best manner 1 could : the leaf, my .habitation, 
dropt from the tree it grew upon : the snow fell» and frost bound me 
to the ground : in this dark and lonesome habitation I lay till a fe>Y 
days ago, that I found I had power to cut through my prison^ and 
to my great surprise found myself changed from what you are, to 
what I am now. — I wish, said the Worm> that I could, believe you. I 
am afraid you only tell me this to flatter me^ and to make me contented 
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with my condition, and that you are a creature of another species, 
and never was such a thing as I am ; for how can one pass from one 
body to another M did not pass from one body to another, replied the 
Butterfly. This is the body 1 formerly inhabited, but it underwent 
a change in my torpid state, and a happy change: I have now no an- 
^ety to procure my food, my body requires none. A sip of dew, which 
I can subsist without, is aH I take, more for the pleasure of the cooN 
Tiess it affords than any thing else. I will believe you, said the 
Worm, because it has opened to me a hope my most ardent wishes 
could not have inspired me with, and sure I am I never could have con- 
ceived such a thing posible, had I not been told it by one who had 
experienced it. I shaH never be enough grateful to you for this in- 
formation, as I find already it has made my present condition light, 
and in place of deploring myself as I have done, shall lejoice that 
I have ever been a reptile^ as without it I could never be a But- 
terfly. 

PROCESS to deprhe TREACLE of its disagreeable TASTE, and to 
render it capable of be'rng employed for many Purposes^ instead qf 
SUGAR. 



M»i 



THE price of refined sugar deprives a great number of persons 
of a wholesome aliment, to which they have been accustomed ; 
mmongtb* nciethods which have been proposed to compensate the loss 
of sugar, fte use of purified treacle is one of the least expensive,**- 
The foUowiog is a process given by M. Cadet (Deraux) in the 
FntiUe de Culthmteur, founded upon experiments made by Mr. Lowitz, 
of Petersburgb. 

Take of treade^ • • 24. pounds, 

of water, * -^ 24 pounds, 

of chaicoal, Auroughly burnt, 6 pou ads. 

Bruise the charcoal grossly, mix the three substances in a caklron, 
and let the mixture boti gently upon a clear wood-&e : after it bas 
boiled fiur half an hour, pour the liquor through a straining bag, 
and then replace it dpon the fire, tliat the superfluous water may be 
evaporated^ and that the treacle may be brought to, its original 
consistence. 

There is little or no loss by this operation, as twenty-four pounds of 
treacle give nearly the same quaxttity of syrup. 

This process has been repeated in the large way, and has succeeded ; 
the treacle is sensibly ameliorated, so that it may be used for many 
dishes : nevertfieless those with milk, and the fine or aromatic liqueurs, 
W[e. not near so good as with sugar. 



'ANECDOTE. 

.1 ■ II 11 « ■ -■ 

THE late Earl of Chesterffeld, a few days before his deaths being 
congratulated by a Gentleman, who met his carriage driving pom^ 
pously slow in Hyxle Park, upon his Lordship's being able to enjoy 
the benefit of the air — answered, " Enjoy the air ! No, Sir ; 1 am 
only rehearsing my funeral,'* 
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THE SilNSlTiyE PLANT AND THISTLE. 

> A FABL£* 

A Thistle happened to spring up very near to a sensitive plant 
The former observing the extreme, bashfulness and delicacy of 
the latter^ addressed her in the following manner : " Why are you 
so modest and reserved, my good neighbour, as to withdraw your 
leaves at the approach of strangers ? Why do you shrink, as if you were 
afraid, from the touch of every hand ? Tak^ example and advice 
from me : if 1 liked not their familiarity, 1 would make them keep 
their distance ; nor should any saucy finger provoke me unrevenged." 
•* Our tempers and qualities," replied the other, " are widely different^ 
I have neither the abilit}'^ nor inclination to give offence : you, it 
seems, are by no means destitute of either. My desire is to live 
peaceably in the station wherein I am placed ; and thougli my humif 
lity may now and then cause me a. moment's uneasiness, it tends^ on 
the whole, to preserve my tranquillity. The case is otherwise with 
you, whose irritable temper and revengeful disposition will, probably, 
one time or other be the cause of 5'our destruction." While they 
were thus arguing the point, the Gardener came with his little spad- 
die, in order to lighten the earth round the stem of the sensitive 
plant ; but,* perceiving the thistle, he thrust his instrument through 
the root of it, and directly tossed it out of the garden. 



FRENCH ARROGANCE PROPERLY REBUKED. 



THE Abbe Nollet, whose admirable philosophical writings have 
rendered him eminent throughout Europe^ waited oh the then 
Dauphin of France with his works, wiiich, it seems, that Prince had 
desired to see ; on coming into his presence, Nollet was treated with 
a haughtiness which his spirit could by no means brook ; the Dauphin, 
carelessly looked at the book, which was entitled Lemons de Physique, 
and \vith singular coldness and indelicacy returned it to the Author, 
saying conceitedly, he " never read those sort of books ;" on which 
Nollet bowed, held out the took in his hand, and looking his High- 
ness full in the face, boldly said, Votdez vous me permettre que Je les 
laisse da?ts voire anii-cbamhre f il s'y.trouvera, peut-eire, desgens d* esprit 
qui Us liront avec plaisir : " Will you permit me, Sir, to leave it iii 
your ahtichamber? perhaps some persons of taste or genius may acci* 
dentally find it ther^, and read it with pleasure." 

A CAUTION TO THE AVARICIOUS. 

WHEN Soladin, the great Emperor of the Turks, was dying, he 
commanded that no solemnity should be used at his funeral ; but 
that his shirt, in the manner of an ensign, made fast to the point of a 
launce, should be carried before his dead body, a pfein Priest going 
before and crying thus aloud to the people : " Soladin, Conqueror of 
the East, of all the greatness and riches he had in this life, carrietli 
witK him after his death nothing more than his shirt to the grave.'" 
Vol. V. Nn 
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A WELL-TIMED HEBUKE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF GELLERT. 



PHILINDA in the bloom |Of youth and beauty soon became con- 
scious of her charms. Like odier cdmely maids^ she arrayed 
herself in gaudy apparel, and constantly consulted her inirrour. Her 
brother, a grave and formal philosopher, celebrated for his genius and 
erudition, declaimed against the vanity of the sex. " Have a care," 
said Philinda with a smile, '' lest the charge be retorted. Hourly I 
take counsel with my mirrour, and hourly you recitr your own com- 
positions," 

NAVAL ANECDOTE. 

DURING the blowing weather which the English squadron expe- 
rienced on their passage to Quiberon Bay, two of Admiral Sir 
Edward Fellew's men fell overboard, on which die Admiral jumped 
overboard afiter them, and with great difficulty and danger saved them 
both. — Unfortunately, however, when Sir Edward was getting out 
of the water, one of the sailors threw a hook to assist them, which 
caught him in the face, and hurt him very much* 



TO THE EDITOR. 

St, Luke, chap, 14. ver. i }• '' But wbtn tbou maktit a fecut call tbt foor^ the mamtd, 
** the lam and hlind." 

St. Matthrw, chap» 1 3. vcr. 36. ** And be took the seven toavet and ike Jidiet, and gave 
" tbanh, and brake them, and gave to bis disciples/ and the disc^les to the multitude^" 

WATER wherein fish are boiled contains their best juices, and 
is generally thrown away, together with the boilings of most 
meat, in gentlemen's and in eating houses. It is hoped, however, that 
ihe masters of families will give orders to their servants to make the 
same into broth, with broken bread, thickened with some oatmeal, and 
the refuse part of vegetables used in their kitchens, and given to the 
poor. By this method each family may subsist five or six poor per- 
sons for a year at the light expence of so many shillings, which will 
be very acceptable in the ensuing cold weather. 

. To MAKE A GOOD AND CHEAP POTTAGE.*— Take three pounds of 
the Stickings of Beef, or part of the Shin, or-any of the coarse or 
cheap parts, ^\it tliis into eleven quarts of water, afiter boiling two 
hours add one pound of Scotch Barley, and let it boil four hours 
more, during this time six pounds of Potatoes are to be added, haif a 
pound of Onions or Leeks, Parsley, Thyme, or Savory, a due pro* 
portion. Season the whole with pepper and salt. 

In London, or large towns, bones may be procured from the But- 
chers, which will answer the purpose as well, and come much 
cheaper. 

N. B. In summer. Turnips and Carrots may supply the place of 
Barley, but it must be made thick* Meat of the above description 
costs 3d. per pound. Your pot must boil over a slow fire». 
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PROLOGUE, 

Spoken by Bbother JOHN JACKSON, Esq. * 
Afterwards Patentee of tbe Tbeatre-Royal^ Edinburgh^ 

BEFORE THE PLAY OF 

THE RECRUITING OFFICER, 

BT DI8I11E OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND MOST WORSHIPFUL 

EARL OF ELGIN, 

Cramd Master rf tbe MmI Anaent and Hw«urahU Fraternity of FmK tm^ 
Accepted Masons, Afnl 17, 1762^ A, L. 5762. 



WHEN THE Grand Master, and great Lord of ai,!, 
Call'd up from Chaos this terrestrial ball. 
He gave the Word, and swift o*er eldest Iftght 
Beam'd the first dawning of celestial light. 
Confusion heard HIS voice, and mnrm'ring fled, 
Whilst Order nii'd, and triumph'd in its stead ; 
Discordant atoms rang'd from pole to pole, 
Forgot to jar, and Peace possess'd the whole : 
The fiercest foes in mutual concord, strove. 
And all (at once) was Harmony and Love. 

By this example taught. Freemasons join. 
And full in sight pursue the Heavenly Sign. 
With Love's firm bands connected, hand in hand. 
On Fri£Ndshif'$ solid base secure we stand. 
While Confidence and Trust, by turns imprest. 
Beam Heavenly Influence on each conscious breast. , 

No party feuds, no fierce intestine jars. 
No senseless tumults, no pernicious wars, 
Disturb our calm repose, where Peace alone. 
In decent Order^ fills tbe friendly Tbrotu, 

Can Wisdom's self a nobler method fin^ 
To charm the soul, and harmonize mankind. 
Than jests like ours, who labour still to prove 
Unblimisb'd Truth, firm Faith and mutual LovE ? 
And Ye (unconscious of the Heavenly Ray) 
Who smile, perhaps, at what these numbers say. 
Confine the rash reproach, and, warned, forbear 
To spurn our Laws, because some Brothers err. 
In Nature's fairest products faults arise. 
But shall we thence allHurmoiy desfise f 
Or think creation^s beauteous scneme undont. 
Because same specie appear upon tbe Sun t 



IMPROMPTU, 

On its being said of a Person that be started at bis own Sbadm* 

BY DR. PfiRFECT. 

THAT guilty villain starts with conscious fear, 
A9 Satan started at Ithuriel's spear. 

^ In th^ cb^ncfer of a Ma^t^r Mason. 
Nn2 
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THE SUNDERLAND VOLUNTEERS. 



BY J. F. ». 



Tune, " To Anaerem in Heaven^"* 

WHEN the dark cloud8 of war rise and threaten to pour 
From their full stores of woe the big deluge around. 
When hostile swords point to the temperate shore. 

And the clangour of *arms makes Jhe vallies resound-— 
As the foe sweeps the main, see the herdsman and swain» 
Change the scytlie for the falchion and rush to the plain 
Where the standard of Freedom exalted appears. 
Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 
Batavia's false fleet sind the legions of France, 

Exultingly vain, menace Britain's domain : 
They vaun^ngly boast, o'er the liquid expanse 

To direct their fierce way, and our country profane ; 
But her sons hear the sound, their patriot hearts bound. 
And from commerce and tillage they rush to the ground 
Where the standard of Freedom exalted appears, 
Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

I^t the wan slaves of tyrants, or anarchy's band. 

Be reluctantly yok'd to Bellona*s grim car ; 
Or torn from their shades by Democracy's hand. 

Let crowds urge, unwilling, the desperate war; 
B«, Britons, your boast, to meet the proud host. 
And, as Freemen, advance to the dignified post 
Where the sundard of Freedom exalted appears, 
Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

When the sobs of creation first planted our isle. 
In the crystalline waters, and bade it be free, 
A mild constitution was fixed in the soil. 

Freed from Anarchy's maze, or the Despot's decree* 
As the structure arose — British heroes inclose. 
In impregnable bands, to defend from all foes ; 
And the sundard of Freedom exalted appears. 
Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

This fabric thus plann'd in the councils of Heaven, 

Uprear'd and improv'd hy the labours of Time, 
To guard from invaders to us it is given 

Our fisithers have bled in a cause so sublime. 
Rouse, Britons, once more — *midst the cannon's wide roar*- 
Your Genius precedes you, and points to the shore 
Where the sUndard of Freedom exalted appears, 
Surxounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 
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IMPROMPTUy 

On hearing a Song from a Gentleman remarkably tbin. 



w 



BY DR. PERFECT. 

HO says you sing, or ill or well. 
Must say you tune a Vo^ Shell. 



AGAIN. 

'TIS true he tunes a voeal thell. 
The thought is good indeed, 

JBufmight it not be quik aswell> 
To say a rasalfieed. 



FOR OCTOBER 1795. ^^j 

MONSIEUR TON SON. 

A TALE. 

WRITTEN BY MR. TAYLOR. 
SPOKEN BY MR. FAWCETT. 

THERE liv*d, ^ Fame reports, in days of yore. 
At least some fifty years ago, or more» 
A pleasant wight on town, yciep'd Toh King, 
A fellow that was clever at a joke. 
Expert in all the arts to teaze and moke. 
In short, for strokes of humour, quite the thing. 

To many a jovial Club this Kino was known, 
With whom his active wit unrivall'd shone^- 

Choice Spirit, grave Freemason, Buck, and Blood, 
Would crowd his Stories and Ban Molt to hear. 
And none a disappointment e*er could fear, 

His humour flow'd in such a copious flood. 

To him a frolic was a high delight— 

A frolic he would hunt for day and night. 

Careless how Prudence on the sport might frown r 
If e'er a pleasant mischief sprang to view. 
At once o'er hedge and ditch away he flew. 

Nor left the game 'till he had run it down. 

One night our Hero, rambling with a (riend. 
Near fam'd St. Giles's chanced his course to bend. 

Just by that spot the Seven Dials hight ;— 
'Twas silence all around, and clear the coast. 
The watch, as usual, dozing on his post. 

And scarce a lamp displayed a twinkling light. 

Around this placa there liv'd the num'rous clans 
Of honest, plodding. Foreign Artizans, 

Known at that time by name of Refugees— 
The rod of Persecution from their home 
Compell'd the inoffensive race to roam. 

And here they lighted, like a swarm of Beef. 

Well ! our two friends were saunt'ring through the .street, 
Jo hopes some food for humour soon to meet. 

When, in a window near, a light they vie^v ; 
And though a dim and melancholy ray, ' 

It ^eem'd the prologue to some merry play. 

So tow'rds the gloomy dome our Hero drew. 

Strait at the door he gave a thundering knock, 
(The time we may suppose near two o'clock) 

** rilask*" says Kino, *' if Thompson lodges here*'— 
*' Thompson," cries t'other, ** who the devil's he T* 
*' I know not," Kino replies, ** but want to see 

*' What kind of animal will now appear." 

After some time a little Frenchman came. 

One hand display'd a rush-light's trembling flame. 

The other held the thing they call cuiotte ; 
An oklstrip'd woollen night«cap grac'd his head, 
A tatter'd waistcoat o'er one shoulder spread. 

Scarce half awake, he heav'd a yawning note. 

Though thus untimely rous'd, he courteous $mird^ 
And soon address'd our Wag in accents mild. 

Bending his h«ad politely to his knee — 
" Pray, Sare, vat vant yoti, dat you come so late ? 
** I beg your pardon^ Sare, to make you vait ; 

*« Pray, tell ipe, Sare, vat yow commands vid me V* ' 
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*« Sir/* icplyMKiwa, **Iiiierrijrtlio«glitfokn«Wj 
«« As bj joar bowe I chaac'd f0-digfat to go — 

** But, reaJlj, I distiurb'4 yow sleep, I fear — 
«< I sa jy I tbooight tlHt 700 pcriuys eoald tell, 
*< Among the folks who in tliis street may dwells 

•' If tficre-s a Mr. TaoMffsflnf 1a%^ Kere ?'* 

Hie 8hiT*ring FVendunan, tlMnqnh not |Aeas'd to find 
The business of tins mimportant kind. 

Too simple to snspect 'tvas meant in jeer, 
Shmg'd ont a sigh, that thus iiis rest stmnM break, 
Tbcn, with imaiter'dcoarteqr, lie apafc»— 

*« No, Sare; no Monsieur Tonamr loges here.** 

Onr Wag bcgg*d pardon, and tow'ids bDme he sped. 
While the poor Frenchman crawi'd ^aii» to bed ; 

But Kmo resolv'd not thus to drop the jest ; 
80 the next night, with more of whim than grace. 
Again he made a visit to the places 

To break once more the poor old Frencfanian*s rast. 

He knocked, — bnt waited longer than beflbre. 
No footstep seem'd approaching to the door ; 

Onr Fnachman lay in svch a sleep profound-* 
Kno, with the knocker, tfaunder'd then again 
Firm on his post determin'd to remain ; 

And oft, indeed, he made the door resound. 

At last, KiMo hears him o'er the passage creepy 
Wond'ringwhat fiend again distnrb'd his sleep : 

The Wag salutes him with a cirii leer ; 
Thus drawling out, to heighten the surprize, 
(While the poor Frenchman rubb'd his heavy eyes) 

" Is there—a Mr. Thompson— lodges here ?'* 

The Frenchman fiilter'd, with a kind of fright — 
** Vy, Sare, I'm sure, I tell you, Sare, last night— 

(And here he labonf 'd with a sigh sincere) 
'* No Monsieur Tonsov in de varld I know, 
*' No Monsieur Tonsoh here-^I toll you so ; 

'* Indeed, Sare, dere no Monsieur ToirsoN here.** 

Some more excuses tendered, ofTKiNc goes. 
And the old Frenchman sought once more rq>ose. 

The rogue next night pursu'd his odd career— *> 
'Twas long indeed before the man came nigh. 
And then he utter'd, in a piteous cry, 

** Sare, 'pon my soul, no Monsieur Towsov here V* 

^ Our sportive Wight his usual visit paid. 

And tile next night came forth a prattling Maid, 
- Whose tongue, indeed, than any jack went faster—-* 
Anxious she strove his errand to enquire; 
He said, *• 'Twas vain her pretty tongue to tire, 
" He should not stir till he had seen her Master.** 

The Damsel then began, in doleful state. 
The Frenchman*s broken slumber to relate. 

And begg'd he'd call at proper time of day— > 
Kino told her, she must fetch her Master down, 
A chaise was ready-^he was leaving Town, 

But first had n^uch of deep concern to say. 

Thus urg'd, she went the snoring man to call. 
And long indeed was she obliged to bawl. 

Ere she could rouse the torpid lump of clay. 
At last he wakes — he rises — and he swears, 
Bnt scarcely had he totter*d down the stairs, 

Wiien KjNO attacked him in the usual way. 
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The Frenchman now percehr'd *tma$ all in taiv 
To this tonnentor mildlj to complain. 

And strait in rage began bis crest to reai^— 
** Sare^ vat the devil nnkeyoa treat me so ?•— 
** Sare^ I iiifi>nn yon, 8are, tree nights ago, 

«' Cot tam, I swear, no Monsieur Tovsov liere^ 

True as the night. Kino wen^ and beaid a strife 
Between the harrass'd Frenchman and his Wife^ 

Which shonld descend to chase the liend zwmj ; 
At length to join their forces thqr agree. 
And strait impetoonsly they torn the kef, 

P repar'd with mutnal fory for the Iray. 

Our Hero, with the firmness of a rock, « 

Collected to receive the mighty shodr, 

Utt' ring the old en^ry, calmly stood—- 
The nanu of Tnon psow rais'd die storm so hi^. 
He deem'd it then the safest plan to iy. 

With— .<' Well, I'll call when yonfre in gentler mood.' 

In short, our Hero, with the same Intent, 

Full many a night to plague the Frenchman weni— • 

So fond of mischief was the wicked wit : - 
They threwout water — for the watch they call. 
But King, expecting, still escapes from all — ■ 

Monsieur at last was forced his house to quit. 

It happen 'd th^ our Wag, about Ais time. 

On some fair prospect sought the Eastern clime; 

Six ling'ring years were there his tedious lot: 
At length, content, amid his ripening store. 
He treads again on Britain's happy shore. 

And his long absence is at once forgot. 

To London, with impatient hope he flies. 
And the same night, as former freaks arise. 

He fain must stroll, the well-known haunt to trace. 
" Ah ! here's the scene of frequent mirth,*' he said ; 
*' My poor old Frenchman, I suppose, is dead — 

** Egad ! I'll knock, and see who holds his place/' 

With rapid strokes he makes the mansion foar. 
And while he eager eyes the opening door, 

Lo ! who obeys the knocker's rattling peal ? 
Why e'en our little Frenchman, strange to say. 
He took his old abode that very day — 

Capricious turn of sportive Fortune's Wheel ! 

Without one thought of the relentless foe. 
Who, fiend-like, haunted him so long ago. 

Just in his former irim he now appears ; 
The waistcoat and the night-cap seem'd the same. 
With rush-light, as before, he creeping came. 

And King's detested voice astonish'd hears : 

As if some hideous spectre struck his sight. 
His senses seem'd bewilder'd with affright ; 

Hjs face, indeed, bespoke a heart full sore- 
Then, starting, he exclaim'd^ in rueful strain, 
" Begar! here's Monsieur Tonsom come again!" 

Away he ran«— and ne'er was hoard of more. 
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SONNET. 



XTAPLY the twain that o*er yon mountain's brofr 
jTji With merry minstrelsy awakes the mom, 
When Spkivo with beauty decks the vate below. 

Or Winter reigns in gloomy pomp fiorlorn ! 
He, happy youth, to kinder fortune born. 

Ne'er knew the piercing pangs that I have prov'd. 
From Friendsbif dear and sweet retirement torn. 

From all who lov*d me — and from all I lov'd I 
Life's fairest blessings destin'd to forego. 

For years of pain, anxiety, and care. 
To droop beneath the weight of mental woe ; 

Ills which this heart but little knows to bear. 
Hiis easy heart which bkeds when others groan. 
And mourns theU sorrows, while it weeps its own 1 
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STRICTURES ' 
ox 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



StpL 31. 1\ ^R* Toms, from the Norwich Theatre, appeared for the first time 
JLViL ^^ Covent Garden, in the character of jkttmeoi but thsB attempt 
was so unsuccessful, that we trust Mr. T.'s own good sense will point out to 
him the propriety of sui^mitting to act in a more subordinate i;astof characters 
till by longer acquaintance ;with the stage, and indefatigable assiduity, he shall 
haye attained that rank which, can only be justly considered as the revcard of in- 
ifaistry ; a rank to which not ope candidate in a thousand can suc<;e§sfuUy aspire 
at once by the mere force of genius. . 

95, Mr. and Mrs. Knight, from Bath» appeared for the first time at the same 
Theatre, in the characters of Jacob and Bridget in Miss Lee*s agreeable comedy 
Hbft Cbmpttr ^ Acddepti, and were both received with considerable applause very 
Justly bestowed. 

Ort, 5. At Coveftt Garden, a Mrs. Sjenais, sister in-law of Mr. Cramer, 
the celebrated musician, appeared for the first time in tlie character of Rosttta\n 
Jjint m a Village, and with such power and sweetness of voice as to render it 
most probable that she will in a short time become a leading favourite with the 
town. A more deliberate pronunciation^ and less flutter in her action, seems all 
that is necessary to maKe her so. 

S. At the same theatre s^ Miss Makseli. made her ^«&a/ as. S^hia in the Bead 
u Rmin, and with such extraordinary proofs of ability as we have seldom witnessed 
at a first appearance. Miss M. must certainly be considered as a valuable ac- 
quisition to the Stage. 

. 21. A Comedy called " Thr Depindeht," written by Mr. CuWBEfti/.KD, 
was performed for the first time at Drury Lane Theatre; but with very strong 
marks of disapprobation.. It had neither plot, incident, originality of character, 

nor force of language to recommend it. 

The business of the piece chiefly rests on the storj' of a Gentleman reduced by 
adversity to the situation of Dependent upon a Nobleman who is his rival in love. 
This is all that we shall SJiy ; our inclination is not to d^vell on' faults, particularly 
where they appear as specks upon the sun. Mr. Cumberland we consider as be- 
yond comparison the best play-wright of the present day, Mr. Sheridan excepted ; 
and his failure in this instance we consider with the same indulgence as we grant 
to Dryden*s exploded pieces, attributing them to iin injudicious engagement 
which it is reported he is under, to produce a certain number of plays within a 
limited time. 
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. . MONTHLY CHRONICLE, , 

FOREIGN. INTELLIOENCE. . . i 

'THre French have xs^de a consicferable and almost unobstnicUd pro^esfi i^ 
K Germany. Since our last, ManheiiA and other places of less conse^iiexv^ 
have surrendered to their arms. 

The leaders in the Dutch republic have adjudged* the Stadthofder to he guilty o7 
High Treason fbr giving orders t6 die Governor bf Surinam in South Ainericai^ 
mrrefider that place to me British troops'. ' . , 

■ Btrme serious disturbances liave 'tadfefipfaee fn Corsica ; But by tfie intrepid 
measures of Sir Gilbert Elliot, seconded by the influence of Paoli,, they have for 
(he greater part subsided. ^ , 

. X^ French Convention have decreed th% incorporation of Velgium and bth^ 
conqiiered cowifries with the French Republic, thereby realizing the projects or 
the ^rirMfijv Ministry, in extending their boundary to the banks oftheJOy«r. Th^ 
tfftet wbifih this immense acquintion of territory, and consequent augmenta« 
tion of power, will have upon the present system of European politics, a shorl 
lime BMia demonsfrate* 

PAKia.. ' 

The Public have been long prepared to hearof some violent explosion bttrstfnj^ 
ferih in Paris, resulting from the odium ;h whidi the Convention Is held, not onl^ 
in the capital, but through many of the departments, ib consequence of the de« 
cncepassed for re-electing two-thirds- of its «wn body, ^and fbr dissolving thd 
Primary Assemblies by force. .: ■ 

' Seside these t^o^decrees, the Sectrohs had becotne extrentely iiritated against 
the Convention for having convened so large a military force arovrnd ' Paris, ana 
vmed a nunibef of; persons disgorged .from the prisensrwfiere they were^olhflli^ed 
for their atrocious murders, in order to act against the Seetimis. The latter wen^ 
bow determined to be no Jonger iaaetir^ and accordiBfly, ia the night of Hie 4t!i 
October, and early on the $th inatan^ scveial of tlwSectioMr shevwd themseh^s iK 
open |Qsii«ir«ctieii. The Section of Lt^HUtkr took the lead, and Htw to airtmi 
Some other Sections followed the czampie. The Convention, on heating of dtti^ 
revolt, sent an armed force to sii^bdue i^ ; but in consequence of a parley between 
the Commander McNoa and the Chiefs of the Sections, the military retired. 

The Section however appears to have taken advantage of thii interval in mrf 
tifying itself more strongly against the troops of the Convention ; which, find^ 
'mg that the Section continued to be extremely disorderly, ordered the troops td 
march a second time against it ^ and here a very violent affray ensued, inwhicH 
many were killed on both sides. The firing continued through the whole of th^t 
day, and the conflict did not cease till tiie 7th, when tranquillity was restored^ 
> The destructiott of two thousand of the National Guards evidently shews that 
the resistance made by the Sections, though short, was desperate. The Conven- 
tion hanre begun to exercise the power which they obtained by this victory, foe 
tlie consolidation of their own authorfty. They have established Military Com-^ 
missions, an4 many of their adversarios have been already tried, and some exc^ 
€Uted» 

B/LMBvacH, Oct. 6. 

The Hegencyof his Majesty's German territories has at, length aceeded to th» 
treaty of BasLe, and these countries will henceforward be considered as neutral, 
and defended as such by Prussia. Oh this account the Hanoverian army will be 
put upon the peace establishment, Bnt it has been foun^ expedient to send all 
the emigrant legions, and their mercenary tioopflrO«>t of the Electoral dominiona 
of Hanover. Nothing but th e very critical situation of the Electorate has dictatoi 
the adoption of such a measure^ which mayiic considered as merely pmdentiirt^ 

andtinae-serving, .... ^ ^, 1 

*Vot,V, * ©• 
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HOME KEW8. 

YOU think, no ^An^, the KorVn^ans ires tame, half froaen, passive ldn4 
cf tcingv. if yuu )nrew them as well as I, you wottid tv 6ttL tbrnnty opinion. 
Mr. ' J one of the Ampmm (somelbiJig like your Lords Lieutenant of coun- 
ties) lately evinced a disposition that did not please the people. A number of 
them assembled, marched to his bouse in a very peaceable maaoer, baariny m 
*tofltn, wit^ fhls ioscrlpttdn on IKe plate:—" Here lies the body of . ■ , libo 

Vas hvdird &nre f5r hU injustice to the inhiibitahts of ,'' He was ahew^ 

the inscription, and as he did not wish at the time to acoept of thefavour, he 
p^mised fo redress what he had done amiss ; which he did, This affair hmfiag 
hftnt f the ears of ^e Crown Prince, his Highness enquired into it, found tho 

Seople had just cause of complaint^ and« in order to take away the ^ct, iiiuiiedi« 
tefy removed the «W. 

Sept. iS, About four o'clock in the afternoon the new. Iron Bridg* over die riveif 
TTaao^ at S.tamibrd, in Worcestershire! suddoAly gave way> completely acrosa 
ihe centre of the fx^h, a|id tlte whola of Ibis elegant stracture was instantly im:. 
incased in the food.. Jn the fall, the bars were all disjointed^ and ftmie of them^ 
which struck «igaint the abutments* were shivered into many pieces. At the 
moment of the ^whs which wps iostpataneoiiSj a^ aum andbiqr were upon thiS 
Wrdge; the forhier with great presence of mmd leaped into tbe river, and^wenr 
safe to shore ; and it is a circumstance truly surprising, that, though the boy 
went down with the fragments, he was al^e extricated unhurt. The bridge had 
^een made passable, end only wanted the finishing of the sidenrails towards Its 
completion; but no carriages had yet passed over it. The people emph^ed hadl 
liotleft their work above an hom> and were at ap adjoining public-house, receiv-« 
|ng (heir wage8> when the alarm w^ givei^.^ The span of this bri4ge was aboat 
liinetyTeet; and the misfbrtune is generally imputed to the sUghtness ofihtt 

Iron work, which was s^ver^^ tons lightex th^n the cekbraled bridge at Cole- 
trook Da]^ ll^e mason-work ri^mains uninjiured. 

OuTf a. AsMatquiaTowMsend was.afaa4tiii9aA Packsfietd, near llainham, at^ 
tended bpbiaiPtmelNapef, CiAfles Wb&le, the Marquis having got over ahedgc, 
Wbito iMsdetif«aiQiitb09«* lo hsm tbr<^;ii.4be iiedge, when unfortunately it 
went ofl^ and tho^etotcaris iodlgwi In Whtte'a tfaS^b, who died on Sunday after. 
poom tboMgfc senry f^SsiUa eesisiM^wAs adminiaiercd. The Matthias hats' 
■Mdt M^9tj jibaral . ytoniiaa lbs iXe faiAifcy «f itheghaoekeepen 

«rsc6vBW'br X boM> *mii»e. 

. BMkltM, Oct* I u I ait -doyvn with pleasure^, .and:i»nder the influecce of a f(^od 
itH of agr.f eaUe surprise^ to give you soma information upon which you ma/ 
positively raly^ ^^^ing^ fiub^ect whiqh ha3.JI»e;pe. excited much conversation, 
ind inhjphj nea^i^s ^:are to ^e source, o^ the; facit da mites>,\bas been very 
generally treatffi as a fablej or an impo»tu<«>, I .waSf myself one of the most 
yhdurate 9f Mhs unbelievere^ but.conviiii:<;4^y siffht and touch, svpportM^y atv 
authority I cannot in the mosi distant sensf^.doubt, it wduM be ridiculods to 
^erseverein my in^lity. . , . . ' 

. Yon havej^ douU mad in pfipe oC our. newspapers, an account of a Ool^ 
Min« diMovfirod in the Wickiow mo^aiaiiift, .and of considendile fp«ati-' 
ti^ oi^^d Isuod ^ejre.b^ifig. sold i«.P¥blin.fay the countcy ^op|e. Tbo 
news writers, in dearth pf intelligence, are sometimes, you know, obliged to» 
delve a little in the mines of fan^y^ jmd create a f^w wonders, to stay the insa^ 
liable appetite of public curiosity. Blktthts, ^assure you, is not the case with 
Das fiM'mifie Ai 4l^^op ;. foritiaa^positlve^et ; and the kdcfoiint I |;ive you 
is mubom rmgm report,. bm fro0Dthe 1 tee of a, ^fery partkiilar friend of"mine, 
p goMsmiti^ aadifweUer af tins city*, who hM been the whole of the last we^lc at 
the mine, from w^enoe l|e.jatuia«id late Isat night, aind from which he^hasbrdd^ 
a sample %>( this ipMcibus laataky. sis ounces weiight, andtor whkh he^d^tiVely 
lAid» in tbe'stateitcatae fromabeeaitfth, without -smd ting or r(<ftniiig, i^. St^i^ing 
per oURce^ suchia the.cactraordfaiary4>i|sit)r and fineness of the gotd, and so welt are 
Ihe country people who fix^d it a^^uainted with its value, Thi4specimM lieS| 
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at the itootjlieiitl writ^> befpre nt x it 19* in hm^ from an ounce and a half to 
l^f an ounce an4 a pennyweight .* it is in the st^te Y>^bich .nalur^ foupect^t^ 
aipongst the sand and pebbles^ which are washtd f>om it : it is^totally tree /roix^ 
fuaxta .or any other /nixtnre. 

The 4e«eiiption my frieM fives ofthe plac« is j>Kiefly this: the strea^', from 
Ihm Ittftka and bed of which tb^ gold is got, is ahpu^ two feet yrii^ apd Xuns in 4 
ihacii rality between two steep mountains, the one called ^ally-Vn-v^Iy^ and the 
pthvc BalJy-iui-4iilIpgueA about four miJe;^ from Arklow^ on tjie Wif^Ipw side ; 
fMif stream, gushing from the side of a bill, runs a course of aboi^^ tl^^e milea 
^etvoent thosie two mountains* which ascend steeply on each 9i4c from jts brinks 
9114 <«rniinates in a Ut^e bog or moor» where its waters mi.^ wjtb those ofthe 
fvttmp $ a&d in this bogi and along the bed of tliis streamlet, the seartl| for goI4 
bjif/OKiionae weeks pa^t been directed with asfonishing success, "pie miners 
Vfb» aee^ it, are but very ill skilled in the science of mineralogy ; they are tho 
aimple peasantry of the neighbourhood, and either pursue their search by scrai9« 
bilnygiathe sand and mud, or by digging holes at random from the sides of Ui^ 
stream into the base ofthe moiintains, of various depths, from twotp five feet« 
where they find the metal in its rude state in the fissures of the broken rock, of 
attached to lumps of quartz or petrified water. While the men pursue this la-* 
koriMis part of the. work^ the woipen carefully wa^h the bog-fm^d. s^nd^ and exfo« 
iiait^ d^y. in large wooden plattersi and find the gold in small flaf |^rains likf^ 
battered shot, but quite pure. In this wild manner only has ^e S(S.^rcb hitherto 
gone forwsir^ ; and my friend assures me, that a quantity worth twelve or four^ 
teen thousand pounds has thus been procured within a very few weeks.- fiefore 
Mwetit to tha country, 41 ooimlry follow came into his shop, akid oWtnd him for 
•aale a quantity of about ten pounds weight, in grains and iumpa> and demanded 
tar It 4]. per ounce;' b^U he did not then think fit to purchase it dlvastquan-^ 
tity has, however, been so](l in town in various weights. '^ 

' In the last three weeks there has been an i'rveguJar encampment ofthe mtuntaim 
lorter/. at the place, to the number of about four thousand, interspered with plcnig^ 
of ale and whisky tents. The gotd-iinders work day and night, and aveh'ls the 
avidity, that die labourers have quitted their harvest and consigned a to ret on tho 
iixi^e of the earth in ordct to deek a golden harv«5« i« its homi»; even the ser* 
^MhnsLtdB of alf ^e sorrovnding Cirniere, and oven4»f ArkAenr ;l(iini». have 
ouitteid their places, and betaken tbemseh^ea to the advgntwoMsreeeanBhettC 
fails Ifeto Pitru. • : . ■ * 

My Irlend saw in the hands of a Mr, AT«meey> afewt tb Lord Cjcvrsooow, 
-on whose estate part of fhid mitie ie-sitoited^ ^ lomp of^ifiiamy villi «iBimiial»* 
tion of piure gold attached to it, for wHich heoifiTered him 60 gmneas, hut the sum 
was refused. . A weaver in the neighbourhood has bad in use, 'fiir -tiie last tarn. 
years, a lump of rich gold ore, which he used as a two pound weight; ondsnce 
whic'h he had broken several pieces with sin hammer, in order toadjnst it to 
this weight, believing it to be nothing better than a lump of rich copper ore* 
. wfth vtcbich the mountains in the neighbourhood abound. Thefomotis aoiiie of 
Ba|]ym\urtagb, working at present hy Carkacx and Co. being but seven miles 
from the place. The two pound weight, however, has betif consigned to tho 
cnxdble, and turned Out a treasare. ..-••.. 

The discovery of this gold mine there is not new, tfaoogii ft has been a aceret 
in the family of the Rosits, thereabouts, upwards of thirteen yeaii»> who fonml 
and sold con$iderable quantities of it fro retime to time; bttt a jooklr hraoch 
ofthe family, in company with an older friend, when he found a lai^l«unp of 
gO^, claimed half, but was refused : and on threateirmg to dtaclose the fasnil|r 
secret^ received a desperate beating, which prompted hitn to fidfil his 4hreata» 
aiid.^s the matter got wind. 

The bowels ofthe adjacent mountains may be, as they are eon^astored-to he, 
fulj <^goUl, from those unusually rich specimens that bO«e beto so obnsdoady 
found. The owners, of the soil, and to whom the royattio^Maiigi lee C»eKd 
Cabysp^bt, the Earl of ABKAif, and %e Earl off Oftsfowo. 

r feel, that while I relate to you these nrcfumtmces, yoitwilTttUI foei eoise 
quatms of incredulity; but you may ssafefy rest satlslted ol<tboitttjl 1 siiiie> 
>wbichi»Qbe«tietted'by a (hottsand a^i]fld^ltj&»if Aoecsiargr. 

Ooa ' 
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' On Monday last wai committed to our county gaol, by William Barrow^ £s^ 
Ceorge Crossdey, charged, on tiie oath of Jacob Isgar^ with forging a vrU\, 
jpintly with Sir Jphn Brigges, and others, purporting to be the last will an^ 
testament of Henry Lewis, late of Hyggs, in the county of Monmouth, clerk, 
^ith intent to defVaud the heir at law. Suspicion first arose of Crosseley's being' 
concerned in the above forgery, in consequence ofa letter found in searchin|^ 
i^t house of Richard Holland, of the Graig, in the county of Monmouth (not 
yet taken), who also stands charged with bein^^ a confederate with Isgar and 
Austin^ now in custody, and Sir J. Brigges. Isgar has been admitted King*s 
evidence, and a warrant for the apprehension of Crosseley was Jast week sent 
up to Bow-street, where it was backed by one of the sitting Magistrates, and he 
^as in consequence taken on Wednesday last by the officer belonging' to that 
office ; his person being identified, he was sent under an escort to this city, ahd 
ipderwent an examination on Monday last, when he was committed to take his 
trial at our next assizes. Crosseley has six children, and was apprehended at hi^ 
l^ouse In the Adelplii« London^ whilst shaving himself. 

Baxl or Radnob's Letter.' 

The Earl of Radnor*s letter to the Mayor of Salisbury, on the Corporatioil 
of that City taking possession of theNewCouncil-House> which was built at his 
Lordship's sole expehce. 

Sir, Cam^ ntar FoUutomf Sf^Li^ I79S* 

* The time is at last arrived when I can announce to you, and I do itwithxe^ 
^leaaurey that my engagement, entered on your minutes Jidy 9, 1787, is per* 
lonned* The New Council-House is ready for your acce|»taoce ; I trust you will 
find it to your perfect satis&ction. 

• Honoured as my family has been by yon upon rarious occasions, andespcciatly 
hy the delegation of different individuals of it, during a period of more titan hak 
s century, without a single intermption, to represent your city in Parliament^ 
m circumstance seldom parallelled in the annals of this kingdom, I amprond 10 
deliver to you a monument of my respect, gratitude and attachment 

' H the genuine principles of ioyaliy:, if the love of legal freedom, if the habi** 
*tiiai observance 01 nmnicipal decorum^ if a manly sense -of individual indepen. 
dence, shall migrate with you to your new Council-House, and continue th« 
^characteristics of the memtiers of this body, I shall (sealous as I am for yoiir 
-welfare, and sharing in your credit) have reason to be proud indeed. It is an anxv- 
lous-wish of my heart, that it may not in after times ever be suggested, tliat with 
4he remains of our eld, homely, but venerable building, disappeared the simpli- 
•city of manners, the disinterestedness of conduct, the consistency of character, 
4Qf the citieens of Salisbury. I have the honour. Sir, to be, with much respect 
Mnd esteem, your faithiul and very obedient and humble servant, 

T9 tbtWarsbipfultbe Mayor of Miibury, . RAJDKOR* 

Hair Powder. 

The approach of wintpr, to reason from the pafst, boding the approach of rmicb 
dissipation, and consequently of dress, we cannot resist the powerful impulse 
which impels us to exhort, that powder nuiy notconstitute a part of tbat dress.«— 
The reason for exhorting to thisforbearance, if such it can be called, are of the 
'Utmost importance. We believe, though there are those who contiiov^rt such an 
^dea, that the apprehensions of scarcity have been jusUy founded^ and that the 
iStockof old corn in the kingdom was nearly exhausted. The harvest has been, 
it is true, in some places abundant, but In others it has not exceeded a moderate 
.crop-x- >Under these circumstances, therefore, the utmost circumspection is ne- 
cessary to avert the return of a danger with which we have been threatened. We 
:. mean that of famine. 

The method we propose of aTleviathig this danger is easy, and in the power i)f 

?«very one» iriis. the forbearing to wear powder. Various objections have been 

«tirged against this, but all of them too futile to have any weight with a reflecting 

mind, Cffay hairSji abjtld head, imir apt to come^ff'^ Jc^okiiig undres&e44<»«aldi* 
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h^ coM, SelRga badge of party^ Tok ilia pnndpal df them, let an^ 6n« «on^ 

atderfbr^moiiienty and then soy whether there is any thing like reason i& an^* 

one of them. Are gray hairs or a bald head a disgrace? Are they ntft in thft 

bourse of time ai natural to ua as the full flowing and perfect coloured hair«nce 

waa ? Why then strive to conceal them by artf ftcial meanSi and consiime^ iume« 

eeasanly* an article of the most essential itftpprtance to the Support of tife» 9ii§ 

of which, if it does not create a scarcity^ it enhances the price to'th^ haff-stanrei 

^or. As to its benefiting the hair when it is apt to come off, we shall, without 

catering Jiita the physical truth or falsehood of the Idea, only ask if^H'4s not betteir 

to lose every hair of the head, than to hazard robbing the hungry child of ity 

scanty morsel. The looking undressedf if it could Rally be so, ira cooteniptiblt 

plea, and any body who will think for a moment, must see it to be the efiiactof 

custom only. Let powder be universally laid aside, and the eye, then aecustomei 

to the hair -as nature gives it to us, will consider itjnst as much dressed* andpejt* 

baps somewhat neater, than when joaded with grease and dust. They wijl ihen^ 

perhaps, find out also that nature gives a better shade to the iace than apt. Tbm 

patching cold may be an inconvenience of a few days, but there Jt.will«ml ; an4 

even this may probably be avoided, by forbearing for a day or two to put £:^eslh 

powder in, before it is quite taken- out To such as eannot comply with a plaa 

of general utility, because they were preceded iiv it by those of diflfeMiK political 

opinions from themselves, and to whom they fear to be thought converts, w£caa 

suggest an easy method of obviating this difficulty. Let the leaving olf powdec 

be universal, and it cannot then be a badge of any thing but the philanthropic 

wisli, to Alleviate the miseries of a large and useful portion of the inhabiunts cf 

Great Britain, by rendering more plentiful, and of course cheaper, the prinie 

•ttpportof existence. 

• To those who are considerate enough to attend to this suggtatfon, it can tiar^ljr 
he requisite to mention the umiecessary consumption of fiour, is cakes, mmI %'«« 
rious other luxuriea, which they will of course lay aside. 

• To a country calling itself Christian, and necessarily therefbre believntg kiia 
day of fiiture retribution, we think it is not /an improper question to ask, wheHwr 
It can be^supposed, when called to an account *^ for brethren an hmgred andfist 
fed,'* that it will be received as an excuse^ that fashion had made it necessary for 
lis to use so much of what should have been<biiead lor our hair> and the oAcr 
luxuries of Jife, that the starving of tfa« poor was unavoidable. * 

Ceneroiky.-^A short time since, the non-commissioned officers and privates of 
Ihe Royal Lancashire Regiment, doing duty at Dover Castle, opened asubscrip* 
tion, and collected 17I. 17s. 6d. whi^h they applied to the noble purposl^ of liberat- 
jog a poor old man confined in the prison there for debt. 

^ Two strange gentlemen passing through Haverfordwest, called at the Castle, 
where was an old man in gaol for about 81. Which they Immediately discharged^ 
)ind give him half-a-crown to defray his expences home. 

A Singular Pair. — There are two well dressed men upon the town, and genteelf 
connected, that procure a tolerable income by the following practices : the one 
of them lives by summoning and fning Hackney Co^hmen; the other by going ta 
clubs and public dinner;, ^nd ci&a/igxRg ^ i>a^/ 

Cnminair* — In Scotland, at the late assizes for Inverness, one Jano Macdonald 
was sentenced to be banished for seven years '^beyond uas,** fot ^biUutialing t 
and one Essie Fraser only banished to England for child-murdn f- ' 

The Dutchess of York, one of the most amiable women in this country, 
amongst other exertions for the benefit of the poor nar Oatlands, has erected a 
Stocking Manufactory .•^The making of legs she leaves to other branches of tiue 
iamily. . 

The Princess of. Wales's accouehtment is expected very early in January* 

- A plan has been laid before Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Portland, by an Irish 
gentleman of the name of Fenar, for clothing and educating the children of the 
irish peasants, 

' -Qitilk ifiwiMif.— The French, even amidst thchr horrors, still contrive to mix 4 
•bare of the,ir national pleasantry. Xhey lattl^put Qii bo^ some barges- n^ff 
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C»UeaU « hvmVer ♦f atnffeil if«VM« 9MM i» ^ Mutkbid «»Ubttt. A§ 
Hme new warriors floatfd down tif ^trtsum, tbey were atliued hf a, trcmendnouf 
iP9 from the fiDftrcM of SlireQbveitst«iii» and aU the redmibli in its tnYimat. 
. Tlie (M»atts h»w«ferj still floated down the flreMn» aiMi t^ Uwp9 to board facod 
fboetorn ot bombt apd balls with ndrtfii mhmm. Th« alarm of the AtfstriaBs 
i^creafed* and their troops were drawn up in battle anay* tmtil» with e^oal aiir«r 
priae and shaBM» tbfy disoernod the f aa/iif of their ai9ieui tfpomwit i 
*. Thisjojceoost the people of Cohleats rather dear; the Avatriaas^ iathelirsa 
inpulseof their indignation^ barinf destroyed aoveral of tlieir lioiiaes bf a shower 
ad bombs. 

A ietlriom eiitmnstance ocewred lately at Brighton. Sir John Lade, tbr a 
tti fling wager« undertook to carry Lord Chblmondcley on bu back^ firoin opposite 
Hit Pavilion twice round the Steine. Several ladies attended to be spectators of 
Ibis extraordinary feat oftlie dwarf carrying a giant. When his Lordship de- 
olared himself ready. Sir John desired him to tirip. ** Strip !** exclaimed the 
•ther; "Wliy surely you promised to carry me in my clothes r* — '•By na 
ftieans/' replied the Baronet; '^I engaged to cariy you, but not an inch of 
lulled. 80 therefore, my Lord, make ready, and let ns not iisafpoiM tfte ladies." 
After mach laughable altercation, it wss at length decided that Sir Jolm had woi» 
Ills WBge#» tiie Peer declining to exhibit m^wu naturtdibw. 

A Gaxette of this month announced a commission of bankruptcy issued against 
a person in the Laud of PromutI — If dockets were to be struck against, all persons 
In that extensive district, the sheets of the Gazette would soon sw^ll to the size 
tfi tht Statutes 0$ Lar^e. 

Anecoote.— A lady of some rank in Eoinbprgh, during the sitting- of tho 
BniTfsn CoHfvarrioir, having a large cofnpany at her itoose^ and the conversa- 
tion ttumingiipoa the said A*»tmb\y'^Parliameutuiy Mrfom, £fiurif(y, Bigbig afibi 
FtopU, &c. — sagaciously observed, tliat the vulgar, nm«a «i^y meddled with 
IhMgft wMcb did not beloBg to them^-that mankind were naturaUy dividftd into 
%W0 ola^^fO^that, for her part, she could uot help comparing the higher classes 
to China W»o% and the lower sort to common Crockery, Being in bxn own boose, 
iMMverar, no person ventuoed to dissent from her in opinion; bitt soon, afteix 
fMPdSy. her young family being mentioned, Ifae company presem expressed a 
desire of seeing her son, an in£Mit then in the nurse's arms $ on wlrich i^ orders 
^d the footjnan to tell the nursery -maid to bring him down. The man, who had 
listened with more attention than satisfaction to the distinction just before drawq 
hy his lady, in obedience to her commands left the room-— but leaving the door 
Open, he called out with aloud voice, at the foot of the stairs, '' Crockery , bring 
^own^wn^ China,' * , TJ)e company laughed incontinently — ^tbe lady reddeni^d like 
^ turkey- coc|l&~*and the Sections footman was immediately discharged. 

College Anecdote. — ^^The late Dutchess Dowager of Bedford meeting oiico 
z. Cambridge Student, asked him how her Noble Relation did ? *^ .Truly„ M^danv 
(says he) he is a brave fellow, and sticks close to Catharine Hall,** (the name of a 
College there). '* I vow (said her Grace) I feared as much — for he had always a 
Irankerin g after the wencba .*•• 

Anecdote. — The Marquis dpi Campo, the Spanish Ambassador, now about 
to leave this kingdom, has' always enjoyed here a greater portion of tiie Royal 
fitrottr than was ever bestowed on any Member of the Diplomatic Corps. It ori- 
ginated in the following circumstance, which is not generally known : — At the 
time when the phrenzy of Margaret Nicholson prompted her to attack the 
ii& of our Sovereign, the Marquis, with that readiness of apprehension which 
marks tlie man fitted fer great occasions, immediately took a post-chaise and set 
off for Windsor. — He entered into conversation with her Majesty, and prevented 
her, as was his object, from being disturbed by any idle rumours, until his Ma- 
jesty ar^rived ;, bringing himself the news of the traitorous attempt^ and. the lull 
oastfance of its failure 1 

AGBicuLTURB.^If Difr^/ii^, instead of Broadcast^ was wholly practised, itw«ixid 
jpcodttce a sayJuQg in wheat annually of 329^000 ^uarterSj ti^^ults giving ^mj^lpy 
§fient to a great nuniber of children* ^ ^ - . : !.& 
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THE iR.ev. Ibaeph Jowett, L. L. D. u> the Vicarage cf Weatliers^d k £98eXi 
The Rev. WilUaon Wal^rd, M. A. to the reSory o£ Lon^ Sxracton in Nor« 
foik.-* The Rev. Manning Holder, U L. B. to the consolidated re^ories of Wcetiiq 
All Saint^s and St. Mary^s in Norfolk. The Rev. John Gutch, M. A. to the i^&orf 
of St. Cleinent^s, Oxford. William Cobbold, A. B. feUow of Magdalen Golkge^ Oxford, , 
appointed head ma&ter of Magdalen school. The Rev. Edward EUerton, A. M. of 
University College, appointed liecpnd roaster of the same schooi>. in the roofn of tUt 
Rev. Mr..Salter» resigned. Rev. John Salter, A. M. secoad master of A^agdj^Mi 
College schooljt Oxford* appointed head master of New College school, m.the egjuiI 
of the' Rev. Henry Bright, A. M. resigaed, ,Rev. Theophilus Hastings, M. A. Vicaf 
of Beltoh in Leicestershire, to the fe£U)ry of East and West Leke in Nottinghamshire^ 
Rev. Mr. f'reery/to tlw livings of Thurnby fnd Stoughton -in IxicestershiFe. Rev« 
Arnold Carter, one of the Minor Canons of. Rochester, to the vicarage of St. M.arg»« 
ret^s next that d%y. , Rev. Thomas Bowman, curate of Hesle to the rectory of Wiuief 
combe in Somersetshire. Rev. Mr.<lBackhoiise, fo the. re£lory of Upper DeaK Rev« 
tames Hodg^n, appointed dliaplaln to the Royal Church of tlie ^avoy, L^a^MU 
Rev. Mr. Kfarkham, and the Rev. Mx. Watktns, eleded joint Evening Le^rers, a| 
St. Dunstan's Church, in the room of the late Rev. Mr. Romaiue. Rev. Matthew 
Booker, ofAlcester, to the vicarage'of Hitchenden, in the county of Bucks* ,Rey* 
Tohnt>rey, B. A.< to the Hospital a<|d Prebendary of Hcitsbury. .Raev« &. T. WyMc« 
M, A. to the living of Burrington. Rev. Mr«. Coode, curate to the late Mr. Romaine* 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, in oonseiquence of a petition from the parish of St. 
Anne's Blackfriars, to succeed that gentleman in the living. • pr. Ainslie, of Xrincoki^s 
Inn Fields, ^^ed I^ysician to St. Thoma$*s Hospital. Rev. N. Jones, tothe ▼»• 
luable Bvlng'of Lewlsham, in Kent. Mr. Cuthbert, from the AdnuraUy^ appooUod 
to succeed Mr. ^ff^etson as Secretary to the Mfavy Board. /' 

YaOMOTIOtVS IN TU« M28H PXZRAQS, 

ToRokrtViscoimcLeitrwn and hc«rs» the dignity oif Sail of LcStrim* l^X^harlnt 
lrf>rd Luean, and heirs, the dignity e^f Earl of Lvcan. ToXiike Lord Motii«tj<^, aii4^ 
heirs, the ctignity of Viscount Moftttttjoy. To Robert ^kard Loiuieiklefry, and hearsi 
the digmty of Visctfum Castlefeagh. To Laurence Harroan, Lord Ogonancown, an4 
heirs, the digSnlty of Viscount Oxmantown. To John Lord O^Ni^, and heirs, thd 
dignity of Vtscvont 'O'KeiL To Ftaiidsr Lord BandoiH «nd iistrs,^ the <Kgnity cC Vk^ 
count BaiidPR» To Mrs. Ann Wcdfe^ vi&of the Right Hpnourable Aithur Wo^ 
the dignity oi a Mo'ness, by f^ title ti Ididy KXlvrzrdeiLt ilBitmtfss of Kikeel in- the 
county of KiMsre, ^and to tho ht'trs wth of -her body by the , UM Arthor Wolfe, tht 
idignityof a BaioA, 'by the title of Lord KHwarden^ B^poft of Klkteel aforesaid. T« 
the Right j^QAowriibieEichaiidLoiigfield) todiieiifs, the dignity of Bj«on L^iguevillei 
To Sir Raifd) Payne> Baronet, Ktu^ of the most Honourable Order of the Bach, an4 
Mrs, the dignity of Baron Lavii)|^on, To Thonws Boocfaby Parfcyn;, S9q.< md ifit9, 
tbc4i$pU| of ^«iin RanoLi#e» 

HH iJatti ■<■■ ■ ^ 

MARRIAtxES, I 

lionoratus L^gti Thomas, Esq. pi Pail-Mall, to Miss CcuIksKank of Lekeater 
Square* Thomas Beevor, Esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas Beeyor, Bare to Miss Hasq^ 
only daughter <^ Hugh Hare, Esq. at his house in Hargh^tm^ Norfolk. Wm Mar]i<t 
bam, Esq. of Hecca Lodge, Y6rkshire, eldest son of the ArchbislKip of York, to Mist 
^zabeth Bowles, •fitih slaughter of OldAeld Bowles, Esq. At Witham, John Luard| 
Ksq. tiaptain of the Harriet Packet, to Miss Charlotte Kyaaatony of WUbanrr Giow, 
fssexl At Suplefbrd Abbott, in Essex, tiie Rev. W. Cpuld, D« D. redlorof thar 
place, to Miss Gordon, of Bromley, Middlosex. In Ireland, the^Hoa. Robert Leesoo^ 
toMissdrace Head, of Derry, At St, Margaret*s» Westminster, Cftpt. WiUiam 
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THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 



jEtasparcntum pejor«ivis hilit, 

Nos nequiores, mox'daturos 

Progeniem Titiosiorem. Hoh. 

Our fathers have been worse thaji theirs. 

And we than ours ; next age will see 

A race more profligate than we. Roscommoit. 



WHEN I take a view of the juvenile part of the poh'te world, 
and consider how eagerly (;hey are destroying their constitu- 
tions and their fortunes, it is a matter of astonishment that the rising 
generation of our nobility sliould have the least hopes of possessing 
any share of health or property. 

The refinements of dissipation have arisep to such a pitch, that 
what was luxury to our forefathers does not now even comprize the 
necessaries of life. Every quarter of the globe is ransacked fcr 
shortening their lives, and anticipating old age. Every foreigner 
>who has the art of killing in taste, is sure of being rewarded with an 
eastern fortune. Every quack in cookery or physic, with an exotic 
name, is considered as a prodigy, while merit and science are de- 
rided. The mountebank rolls in his gilded chariot, while the scholar 
in the gentleman trudges the streets with scarcely shoes to his feet. 

If this folly and extravagance were confined to " golden fools*" 
alone, the evil would be less dangerous; but it runs through almost 
every station of life, and reaches even the lowest mechanic. The 
trader who.somc years since thpugbt.it a piece of unwarrantable ex- * 

Pp2 
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travagance to go once a twelvemonth with his wife, and devoar beef 
at a »hiilifigtn ounce at Vauxhali^ now thinks it inconsistent witfi hit 
dignity, not to repair to one of the polite waterir^-places for three 
weeks or a month, to wash away the plebeian scent of Thames-street. 
Margate, Brighton, or Southampton, levies a tax of 30 or 40 pounds 
upon his pocket in August, without including the article of ^ming; 
and probably in December, be appears a Whereas in the Gazette. If 
the nobility in winter subscribe for masquerades to display their taste 
in fancy dresses and intrigue, the tradesmen and their Ladies ate sure 
to request a masqued ball at Brighton or Margate in autumn, to 
ahew that they are not behind-hand with their superiors in fashiop 
and pleasure; and though the ladies in' the western part of the me- 
tropolis seem for some time to hare ingrossed the sole region of in- 
trigue and adultery, let it not be imagined, that the same cause 
will not produce the like effect; and the city husbands may flatter 
themselves with rising to their superiors, even in antlers, from the 
hot beds of Margate and Sout!iampton» 

But though the chastity of our wives and dauglifers is an object 
highly deserving our most serious attention, and though it must be 
acknowledged by all persons of impartiality, that their virtue is greatly 
exposed by the temptations that invariably attend these republics of 
gaiety ; yet a more certain destruction awaits the fortune of a trades- 
man, who incessantly pursues the follies of the great, in order to be. 
thought superior to himself. 

** In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies. 
All quit Uieir spheres, and rush into the skies,'* 

A man of taste at a watering-place roust necessarily join in all the 
amusements that attend it, and play is a constant concomitant.— 
Gaming is a science which must ^e studied with as much Mtention as 
. any other, in order to attain any degree of skill : and therefore the 
professed gamester, supposing he plays upon the square, which is 
sedlom the case, must have considerable advantage over an Ignora- 
fduSy as it is well known by calculation, that if one party has only a 
shilling in a guinea the superiority, he must in the long^'iun ruin liis 
antagonist. 

I am led into this reflection from the fate of a once worthy man, 
who was a wealthy citizen, and who, from a strong propensity to 
gaiety and play, is now perishing in a prison. He constantly at« 
tended the watering-places, and never failed being at New-market at 
the respective meetings. His business was jieglected at home,, and 
while his servants were cheating him in his shop, professed sharpers 
were defrauding him at the gaming-table. An extensive trade, with 
a considerable capital, were not sulpcient to supply these resoprccs; 
be failed, and his creditors had but a very trifling composition. The 
world frowned upon him for his misfortunes, which they too justly 
ascribed to bis folly, and he was incapable of obtaining sufficient ere* 
dit to restore him to business. Necessity now compelled him to pur- 
ine the plan which had been his destruction ; and having served out 
his noviciate, he was initiated into those mysteries tO: which he owed 
his ruin* He for some tim^ sluired the spoils In comoion. with bia 
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Associates; but dupes not being sufficiently plenty of late, he was 
cocnpelled to create some trifling debts, which being tniable to pay 
when demanded, he was arrested, and may now be seen in the King's 
Beach, with scarcely a covering to his nakedness. 

Many similar instances might be produced of the fatal effects of 
gaming. The ladies have still more to jRear, for a run of ill luck may 
Dot only rob them of their fortunes but their honour. Margate and 
Brighton have frequently borne witness of female debts ot honour 
not being literally paid in coin. 



THOUGHTS 

tUOOKSTBD Br BBADINO A. TBEATI9E OK THE 

''ORIGIN" OF LANGUAOEr 



I HAVE with pleasure perused this most ingenious work, and anx 
sorry 1 am obliged to differ from so learned an author in some 
particulars. One of which is» that I give greater credit to the Jewish. 
Historian Moses, than to those travellers, either ancient or modern, 
whom he mentions. Whatever length of time men may have been 
without speech, 1 shall not say :— we are told by historians, that 
silence was imposed by the ancient philosophers upon their disciples, 
and it appears by their obedience that they weie capable of it; and» 
thereibre, the author of this work might have added to the mixed 
character he gives of man, that of his being either a speaking or si 
dumb animal. 

But there is an originality in the female tongue, and an incapabi* 
lity of silence, upon which I found my hypothesis, that Moses*4 
Eve, or the first female, was taught to speak by the Devil, in the 
shape of a serpent : — could she have spoken before, or had she found 
that no animal exce{>ting herself and her husband could speak, shes 
would have been surprized at the Serpent's speaking, which we do 
not find that she was. 

The Devil had lived much longer than either Eve or her husband. 
The Author very properly observes that political life was the first thing 
that made language necessary, and that political life cannot be carried 
on without. Now, th^ Devil had been engaged in political life, even 
in our modern ideas of politics, that of " forming paities ;" and he 
must not only have had the common use of speech, but have carried 
it the length of eloquence; for, from his time to this day, eloquence 
has been applied to the forming of parties, principally, if not only. If he 
then had thp art, in Heaven, to impose upon Angels, no wonder so 
great a master had power to persuade Eve — ^perhaps in the first month 
of her life, that the eating of that fruit had endowed him with the 
power of speech, of which her husband \vas incepaWe-r-lieonature 
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was new, her faculties not clouded as ours are — she could qnick?3r^ 
make such progress as to believe that the fruit she had ate had the 
wonderful effect to make her know good and evil. And wherein does 
the good and evil of a woman consist so much, as in the proper use 
of her tongue. 

What else could have made the fair sex, in all ages, so remarkable 
lor the power and force of their tongues ? The facetious Mr. Field- 
ing Mys in describing one of his battles — '^ Our landlady then en- 
tered, and made an attack with' a weapon many men have fled from, 
who could face a battery of cannon." — So ambitious was the first and 
most perfect of her sex to speaks that she willingly renounced im- 
mortality to obtain that faculty. And no doubt but this mark has 
been set upon her daughters to keep in perpetual remembrance, that 
women first learned to speak from the Devil : — do not we say such a 
woman has the Devil of a tongue ? Is not a scold called a Dragon, a 
Brimstone ? &c. It may, perhaps, be said, that since I found my hy- 
pothesis upon the history of Moses, and reject the authority of tra- 
vellers ancient and modern, and evfen of the wild Girl, 30 5'ears 
after she was caught, that Moses, had this been true, would have 
mentioned it in his history. 

To this I answer, that Moses has been very short in that part of 
bis history, and that he has said nothing to contradict it. 

By the time Moses came to write his history, women had gained a 
great ascendant in the world by the superiority of their eloquence. 
His own preservation shewed how far the daughter of Pharaoh could 
counteract her King and father's positive command, that every male 
of that people should be put to death as soon as born. In contra- 
diction to this command, she not only preserved his life, but educated 
him in her father's court, and had all his wise men to instruct him : 
add to this, his ^o/i/1'55^, his court education, and the obligations he 
lay under to that Princess, it would h^ve been a conduct, Sir, quite 
thie reverse of every thing we can suppose, that Moses should have 
handed it down to all posterity that the Fair Sex had received so valu- 
able an endowment from the Devil. Moses himself tells us, he was 
60 much under the influence of his own wife, that he forbore compli- 
ance to the most positive law given to his people, that of circumci- 
sion, and that no less authority than that of an angel from heaven 
could prevail upon her to perform that rite; and after she had per- 
formed it, " A bloody husband hast thou been," said she. Had 
Moses given us the contents of a speech to which this was the pream- 
ble, considering he was a man of a me^k temper, and slow of speech, 
I believe, Sir, you would join with me in pardoning Moses tor hi5 
silence upon any subject that could in the least reflect upon the Fair 
Sex ; more especially as, by his silence, he has not contradicted the 
truth. 

I could say a great deal more in support of my hypothesis, did I not 
intend to write the History of Womankind, where this subject shall 
be more fully discussed, if 1 live to finish it. I shall here only add, 
that on the person whp can believe that women w^re for thousands of 
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years silent, I shall by my assumed power of criticism bestow a title va- 
cant since the dissolution of the Caliphs of Bagdad, who were stiled 
Chief of the Believers; but as I am an admirer of every thing new 
and imaginary, and of course beneficial to society, I am, Sir, 

Your Adraiier and humble Servant, 



TO THE EDITOR. 



SIR, 

RELAXATION from an habit of thinking is as necessary for the 
mind as rest from severe labour is to the body. Sedentaij|^ people 
seek for this relief in books of amusement, and they have this advan- 
tage over the thoughtless and dissipated, that when they want com- ^ 
pany, they may chuse their companion of that turn and complexion 
which may be:.t suit with their present mood. In one ot^^^jjf ^e situ- 
ations, I took up a little old book, printed 1 5 59, entitled, Good ^ "oughts 
in bad Times, together with Good Thoughts in worse Times, ^Y J^^-^ 
mas Fuller, B. D. Having some previous acquamtance with ttiis 
gentleman*s facetious temper, it was not chance, but design, whidi 
made me take him in hand. ' I looked for a smile and I found alauglu 
Two chapters or sections I will transcribe for yoUr Magazme, from 
the benevolent design of communicating the same pleasure toothers, 
which I received from them myself. I am. Sir, yours, 

Oct. 30. . A Tbumber of Old Books. 

Chap. VL of the 2d Part. 
» Marvellous is God's goodness in preserving the young ostridges.-^ 
For the old one le<vuetb ber eggs in ibe £artb, and warmetb tbem m 
the dust Jorgtitmg that ibe fool may crush tbem, or tbat tfie wild bea^ 
may break tbem. But divine Providence so disposeth it, that the bam 
nest batcheth the eggs, and the warmth of the sandy ground disclo- 
•eththem, . « 

Manv parents (which otherwise would have been loving pea* 
rrtw.<) are bv these nnnatiiral wars, forced tabe ostridges to tbeir 0^1% 
cbiMren, leaving them to the narrow mercy of the wide world. 1 ana 
confident that these orphans (so may I call them, whilst their parents 
are alive) shall be comfortably provided for. When worthy Master 
Samuel Hern, famous for his living, preaching, and writing, lay oa 
bis death-bed (rich only in goodness and children) his wife made njuctt 
womanish lamentation, what should hereafter become ot her Jittie 
ones. Peace, stveetbeart, said he, that God who feedetb ibe Ravens, w/« 
not startfe the Herns, A speech censured as lightly by some observea 
by others as prophetical, as indeed it came to pass that they were 
well disposed of Despair not therefoie, O thou parent, of God s 
blessing for having many of his blessings, a numerous offspring.-- 
But depend on his providence for their maintenance; find thou 6Kt 
faiib to belike it, he will find means to effect it. 
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Chap. Xr. of (he same Part 

The use of the Alphabet. 

There was not long since a devout but ignorant Papht dwelling iif' 
Spain. He perceived a necessity of his own private prayers to God, 
besides the Pater-noster, Ave Maries^ &c. used of course in the Ro- 
itiish Church. But so simple was he» that how to pray he knew not, 
only every morning humbly bending his kn^s, and lifting up his eyes 
and hands to heaven, he would deliberately repeat the Alphabet. — 
And now^ saith he, O goodGcd^ put tbtU leUers together to spell sylLz" 
bleSf to spell words, to make sucb sense, cs may he most to tby glory^ and 
my good, 

O N SEDUCTION . 

AMONG the various crimes, the product of a licentious age, there 
is scarce any that carries with it such complicated guilt, as 
the debauching crf'innocent young women. The parents, of what the 
aeducer veils uoder the specious name of a fashionable saDantry, are 
deceit, perjuiy, Ji^st; and infamy, ruin, murder, are its tragical ofi^prlng* 

Should any man by artful insinuatious deceive another, in an affair 
of great importance ; should he, to attain his end, make us.e of repeated 
oaths, and solemn imprecations ; and should he at that very time know, 
that this al^used person was his real fdend : what pursuit^ what in* 
terest, would be a sufficient excuse for such villany ? Such> and more 
criminal, is tlie most innocent part, the beginning of an intrigue ; 
more criminal, as far as love and tenderness surpasses friendship. I 
night almost venture to submit to the determination of our debau- 
chee, if that momentary satisfaction he thus impiously courts, is, even 
19 his opinion, an equivalent for the wickedness essential to its attainment. 

But let hi|n turn the perspective, and behold it in its terrible con- 
sequences. The loss ofreputation immediately follows the fbrieitur^r 
^iunpcence, accompanied with the neglect of all the virtuous, all the 
desirable part of the world. Abandoned thus to the merpy of the 
libertine, he in a few months sated with iniquity (of such short fdura^ 
Coil are vicious pleasures) withdraws himself and leaves Yier. Who 
can describe the anger, grief, shame, horror, despair, the legion of 
fiefids, that district the mind of the wretch thus seduced, tivus for-> 
saken; reduced to a dire dilemma, either of continuing a miserable 
existence by means the most shocking to a rational creature, or of end^ 
ing it by a sin that can never be repented of? TheeiFects of the choice 
of the last terrible expedient are seldom capable of being concealed ; 
but it is unknown, and, I fear, hardly credible, what numbers of in- 
nocents are s'acrificed on account of this odious crime. How great 
must that guilt be, that can thus silence the strong voice of maternal 
affection ! — There is yet another aggravation of this abominable prac- 
tice, which is, that it is an injury of such a nature, as admits of no 
adequate reparation. Marriage indeed, though wide of a full recom- 
pence, yet approaches the nearest to it, and, in my opinion, is the 
Jeast that can be done by a man who has any leroaius of vijtue, ho- 
Hour, or gopd-nature. 
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MASONIC EXTRACT 

FROM 

A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, 



BY J. LETTICE;, B. D; 



JSlgm, Sept i;. tjgi. 

SINCE v^e sat down to breakfast a paper has been brought us, 
stating the project and plan of a Freemasons' Lodge about to 
be executed at Fores; accompanied by a request of our 'contribution 
to the undertaking. Not having had the honour of initiation in the 
mysteries of that ancient Fraternity, and no connection with Fores 
beyond the moment, We have left the success of the scheme to the 
sympathy of the brotherhood. 

There waid nothing, however, we hope, in our refusal, of that illr 
humour which some persons would have expressed upon this appli- 
cation, who seem piqued that their curiosity should never have been 
gratified with tbe Secret for so many ages. I have heard an old lady 
or two, in my life-time, particularly virulent against that pertinacity 
with which the Society have ever kept to themselves the Mysteries of 
their Institution. It has appeared like avarice of a valuable posses- 
sion; the generous communication of which these ladies thought 
due, if not to the world, at least to themselves^ so passionately fond 
of secrets. 

The Society is very numerous in North Britain, and has a great 
many respectable members there; as indeed it has in most parts of 
Europe. That the different disgusted brethren, who have pretended 
to discover tbe grand Arcana of Freemasonry in accounts they have 
published, have never really possessed them, there is reason to con- 
clude from their inconsistency with one another. It has been coin- 
monly understood, that the Arcana of the Society, like those of the 
Jesuits, are imparted gradually to its members^ according to their 
merits and improvements. As these, in any given time, will have 
been exhibited in various degrees, according to the characters and 
abilities of the several novices, it may be supposed that some of tjiem^ 
even after long labour and some pretension, having never attained, 
the due measure of excellence in the profession of Masonry, have 
grown impatient to be admitted into secrets to wliich thoy were noc 
entitled, and becoming disgusted with a tedious novitiate/ but just 
within the Mount of the Temple, have retreated in wrath, and pre- 
tended to reveal the divine Secrets of the sanctuary itseif. Some of 
the disgusted brethren may, perhaps, have passed the soreg or bai- 
lustrade, or possibly the first and second courts; but, that they 
should have ascended the twelve steps beyond, into the very Temple' 
itseif, and still farther have lifted the veil of the sanctuary, and ttjefi,' 
Void of all grace and reverence, have brought themselves to divulge 
ibe grand Mystery qf Mysteries, must appear incredible tg all Siober 
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men ; almost as increflole as that they should have no secret to 
divulge. 

You, who are not a Freemason, should be informed, that, in the 
foregoing allusions, no existing ceremonies of the order are meant to 
be shadowed forth, nothing more is intended than to express, allego- 
rically, the progress of the brethren, from one degree of perfection to 
another, till they become worthy of ibe ultimate Arcayia ofibe Insiitu- 
Hon : and no subject seemed to furnish terms so profoundly respect- 
ful to the order, as the probationary' progress of the Levites in the 
Temple of Solomon, the Fraternity's great object of veneration. 



TO THE 

PROPRIETOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 



SIR AND BROTHER, 

THE following little piece (if I am not mistaken) is the produc- 
tion of a bookseller in Nevvberne,one who seems to be an emi- 
neiit brother, and makes Masonry a part of his study, as every good 
and faithful brother ought to do. I beg leave to recommend it to 
your readers, as well worthy their attention. 

With the warmest wishes for the success and extensive circulation 
of the Freemasons* Magazine, which promises to be so very useful to 
the Craft, I am. Sir, 

Your grateful Brother and sincere well-wisher, 

JAMES SOMERVILLE, S.CCX11. 
Edlnhurgb, Oct. 17, 5795. 



FUNERAL ORATION 

OK TKE MOST WORSHIFFUL AND HONOVRABLS 

MAJOR-GENERAL RICHARD CASWELL, 
Grand Master of ibe Masons of North Carolina, 



BY FRANCIS XAVIER MAKTIN. 




And all Judea and Jerusalem mourned for Josiab. " Chron. b. 2. v, 24. 

WORSHIPFUL SIRS AND WORTHY BRETHREN, 

EREFT of him who conducted our works, we are^ met to dis- 

charge the tribute of a tear due to his memor^v How deeply th« 

rest of the community sympathises with us, on this melancholy occa- 
iion, the attendance of a respectable number of our fellow-citizeni 
fully testifies. 

Shall our griefs terminate io sterile tears? Shall this discourse, 
gacred to the memory of the Most Worshipful and Honourable Major- 
General Richard Caswell, Grand-Master oftbe Masons of North- 
CaroHna, be, lik:« th« song of the untutored savage, the mero rehear- 
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6al of a warrior's atchievements ? No. In admiring the virtues that 
have rendered his death, lik^ Josiah's, lamented in Jiidea and Jerusa^ 
It'niy let us, as Cbristicins and Masons^ be stimulated, not to oti^er idio 
adulatijn to his manes, but to imitate, in the practice of every virtue, 
so bright a pattern. 

Nothing excites more powerfully to virtuous deeds, than the ex- 
amples of those whom they liave rendered conspicuous. Man generally 
desires what he finds applauded in others. And, either because vir- 
tue appears more noble when he hears it praised, or less difficult 
when he sees it practised, he is stimulated thereto — as the labour is 
not without reward, and remissness would be without excuse. 

The examples of the dead are no less poweiful than those of the 
living. We look upon the virtues of the former with a greater degree 
«f veneration, as we view those of the latter with a greater degree 
of envy ; perhaps, because, death having crowned them, we are 
willing to believe that posterity praises witbout flattery^ as it praises 
without interest— 'Or rather (for why should the real reason be con* 
cealed in this temple of truth ?) because our pride will not suffer us 
to acknowledge them. 

To Convene the people when some illustrious popular character 
has terminated his carreer, and to improve the opportunity of exciting 
them to patriotic virtues, is an ancient custom, "frequent instances of 
which occur in sacred and profane history. The heart of man, how- 
ever obdurate, when operated upon by grief, or the idea of a future 
state, is prepared to receive such favourable impressions ; as the stiff 
and close-grained stone becomes pliant and ductile when heated by 
the fire of the furnace. 

Thus we read that the corpse of Caesar, having been brought inta 
the /orwm of the then metropolis of the world, Anthony, holding up 
that dictator's garment, addiessed the Roman people :-«r-" You well 
know," said he, "this mantle. I remember the first time Caesar 
put it on. . It was on the day he overcame the Nirvii, If you have 
tears to shed, prepare to shed them now." 

With as much propriety, can 1 rise to-day, and addressing you, 
say: — 

You well know these Badges, They are the Insigma. qT Masonry. 
■^of a society, which, for its antiquity and utihty acknowledges no 
equal among the institutions of the sons of man. Behold the white 
ijpion that was girded on him, the loss of whom we bemoan, on the- 
ddy he became a Mason i he has left it toj'ou unsullied. He has left 
it to you, decorated with those marks of dignity to which merit alon^ 
gives title. 

If you have tears to shed, prepare to shed them now. 

He is tio more. No longer shall he, iike the eastern sun, illuminate 
our Lodges ; no longer shall he plan or direct our works. 

You well know, fellow-citizens, that Sword, emblematical of Su- 
preme Executive Authority. I remember the first time it was deli- 
vered to him. It was on the day we shook off the British (Jomina.tioii 
and bet ame a People. 

Jf you have tears to sh^d, prepare to sh^d them nov^, 
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He is no more. No longer shall he wield the sword of Jnstfcd 
attempered by mercy. No longer shall he preside in your councils^ 
or lead you to the hostile field. 

To enter here into a minute detail of the services he rendered you, 
would be to premise that they may be obliterated from your memory 
i—you remember them. Biethren and fellow*citizens^ they cannut 
have been forgotten. 

It was he who headed you on the day you broke down the superior 
phalanx of Scotch troops, at Moor's Creek; and thereby preserved 
the cause of freedom from the deadly blow this reinforcement would 
have enabled our enemies to strike. 

It was he who presided in the a*>semb1y of Patriots, who framed that 
instrument, which defined your righti and the authority of your 
rulers, and has secured your liberties to this day.' 

It was he whom your united voices twice called to the supreme 
magistracy /of this state — and it was he who, but a few days ago, 
still filled the chair of your Senate. 

If his public character affords a vast field to the panegyrist's fa ncj^ 
his private one deserves no less attention and praise. In it we shall 
always find an example worthy of imitation. 

Public virtue may procure a more shining reputation, but domestic 
virtue gives a moie solid merit. The former, when unsupported by 
the' latter, is, in the warrior, a* thirst of glory— »..in the civil ruler, a 
thirst of power, 

A single instance of momentary intrepidity may make a name to 
the chieftain ; but a continqed spirit of moderation alone characterises 
the virtuous individual. 

Valour is a noble passion^ which evinces a greatness of soul. But 
too oft it is a vain generosit}' excited by ambition, and which has for 
its aim the mere gratification of a selfish pride ; an inconsider^Ue bold^ 
ness justified by success ; a blind icrocity wbidi stifles the voice of 
humanity, and by the tears it causes to flow, and the blood of its vic- 
tims, tarnishes the laurels of the vanquisher. 

Domestic virtue, on the contrary, is so perfect, that it is laudable 
even in its excesses. It is peaceable and constant, and springs from a 
meekness and tenderness which regulate desire ; and giving the vir- 
tuous individual the command of his own, causes him to reign over 
the hearts of others. The one excites astonishment and fear ; the other 
commands reverence and love. 

• The Swede boasts of the name of Charles XII. but blesses that of 
Custavus Vasa. 

In him, of whom the hand of death has bereft us, public and do- 
mestic virtues were ^ver united. Not satisfied in watching with unre- 
mitted attention over the welfare of the community, be anxiously 
endeavoured to promote the felicity of its members. Blest with a 
^mplacency of disposition and equanimity of temper which pecu- 
liarly enJeared him to his friends, he commanded respect even from 
his enepnies. The tender sensibility of his heart was such, that he 
^leeded but to see distress, to feel it and contribute to its relief -r« 
peaftp th^ yoic^ 9f interest;, ev^n jr\ theKne of his prolessipt), wheui 
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^ver oppressed indigence called for his assistanc^^ .he appeared at thft 
bar withoat even the hope of any other reward^ than the conscknn^ 
ness of having so far promoted the happiness of a feih>w man* 

Such is, worshipful Sirs and worthy Brethren, the character of one 
whose lessons shall no longer instruct us, but the reillembrttloe of 
whose virtues will long continue to edify 08. 

Such is, fellow-citizens, the character of one ^ho bore so gveat i 
slyare in the revdution by xviijch you became a nation; who, during 
his life, was ever honoured with some maiics of your approbadon, 
and whose memory will, I doubt not, be embalmed in your aflfec*- 
tions« 

Shades of Warrin, Montoomkry and Mkrcbb ! and ye Shades 
of those other Columbian Chiefs' who bore away the palm of politicat 
martyrdom ! attend, receive, and welcome, into the bappy mansions of 
the justy 2L soul congenial with those of your departed heroes, and 
meriting alike our esteem, our gratitude^ and our tears ^. 



ANECDOTE 

8ERVIKO TO SHEW THE 8TR ICT DISGIPLIVB EXACTED FROM 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOUH OF JERUSALEM, 

AFTERWARDS 

THE KNIGHTS OF RHODES, awd »ow THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA« 



AMONG the many venomous creatures that infested Rhodes, them 
was a monstrous large one of an amphibious nature^ which 
harboured in a subterraneous cavern, at the^end of a large morass, arid 
had made dreadful havock among the sm!\ll an^ large cattle, artd even 
among the neighbouring inhabitants. They gave it the name of 
dragon, but it was more probably a crocodile, or a sea-horse of the 
first magnitude ; and several Rhodian Knights had lost their lives, at 
different times, in endeavouring to destroy i:, fire-arms notbeingtheil 
in use, and its skin being proof against any other weapon: upol^* 
which account the Grand Master had expressly forbidden malcingany 
furttier attempts ag^ninst it, under severe penalties. They all readily 
obeyed, except a Provencal Knight, named Dieu-donne de Gozon; 
Vvho, less regardful of the prohibition than of the horrid depredation* 
of the monster, resolved, at all hazards, to rid the island of it. 

That he might atchieve it the more safely, he went out several 
times to take a distant view of it, till the want of scales, which he ob* 
served under his belt}', furnished hirn with an effectual plan for dcn 
^troying it. 

He first retire^ to his native castle of Gozon, in Languedoc, thatha 
might pursue liis project with greater secrecy ; and there got an eiBg^ 
of the monstrous creature made as exact, as to colour, shape, and size, 

* Our readers will find another piece qf Brot!|er lV£artm*» Pro^u^tlon;^ 119 
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as he eauldy in wood and pasteboard ; after which he set about in*. 
clnicting two young mastiffs how to attack him at that tender part» 
whilst he did tiie same on horseback, with his lance and his armour. 
This exercise he continued several months ; after which he sailed 
back to Rhodes with them and two of his domestics ; and, without 
shewing himself to any one, went directly to the place, and attacked 
the furious beast (1342), ordering his two servants to stand on the 
jieighbouring hill, and, in case they saw him fall, to return home ; but, 
if victorious, or unluckily wounded, to come to his assistance. Upon 
the first onset, he ran with full force against it ; but found his lance 
recoil back, without making the least impression on its skin ; and 
while he was preparing to repeat his blow, his horse, affrighted at.its 
hissing and stench, started so suddenly back, that he would have thrown 
him down, had he not as dexterously dismounted ; when, drawing his 
sword, be gave the monster a desperate wound in the softest part of 
the belly, from whence qui<:kly flowed a plentiful stream of blood» 
His faithful dogs no soooner saw it than they seized on the place, and 
held it so fast, that he could not shake them oflT; upon which he gave 
the Knight such a violent blow with his tail, as threw him flat on the 
ground, and laid his whole body upon him ; so that he must have 
been inevitably stifled with his weight and stench, had not his two 
doipestics come immediately to his assistance, and disengaged him 
from his load. ' They found him so spent and breathless, that they 
began to think him dead, but upon throwing some water in his face, 
he opened his eyes ; and glad was he, when the first object that sa«> 
luted him was the monster dead before him, -which had destroyed so 
manyof his order. 

The news of this exploit was no sooner known than he saw him' 
self surrounded with vast crouds of inhabitants, and met by a great 
number of Knights, who conducted him in a kind of triumph to tho 
palace of the Grand Master. But great was his mortification here, 
when, instead of applause and commendations, he received a severe 
reprimand, and was sent to pjison by him, without being permitted 
to speak for himself, or any one to intercede for him. A council 
was quickly called, in which that severe governor highly aggravated 
his crime, and, with his usual austerity and sternness, insisted upon 
his being punished with the utmost severity, for his breach of obe- 
dicnce'and discipline, which he maintained was of more dangerous 
consequence than all the mischief which tl.at, and many more such 
monsters, could do. At length, with much iiitreaty, he was pre- 
vailed upon to content himself with degrading him: and Gozpn was 
accordingly stripped of his cross and habit; an indignity which hq 
esteemed more rigorous than death. He continued some time under 
this disgrace; after which Villeneuve, the twenty-fifth Grand Master, 
who was of a generous temper, and an admirer of valour, having as- 
serted his authority by th^t severe example, readily yielded to have 
him received again, and likewise bestowed many signal favours on 
him ; whilst the people, less sparing of their praises than he, paid 
him the greatest honours every where. The head of the monster 
was fastened on pne of th^ gates of the city, as 9 Irophy of Gozon> 
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Victory, which was still to be seen there in Mr. Thevenot's time.— -^ 
Edition of his Travels, printed in 1637. 

' The head of this animal was much larger than that of a horse, 
its mouth reaching from ear to ear, great teeth, large eyes, the holes 
of the nostrils round, and the skin of a whitish grey, occasioned, per^ 
haps, by the dust which it gathered in course 01 time. 

A strange tale this, and not less strangely told : nevertheless, fa- 
bulous as it appears, there are not wanting some historical circum-' 
stances that would seem to give it a degree of countenance. Upon 
the death of Villeneuve (1346), a chapter was held for the election of 
a successor to that high office. Upon this occasion our valorous ca-< 
valier gave another instance of his cxtiaordinary genius. The 
chapter being much divided about the choice of a new Master—* 
when it came to his (Gozon's) turn to give his vote, he expressed 
himself in the following terms: " Upon my entering into this as-, 
sembly, I took a solemn oath not to propose any Knight but such as I 
thought the most worthy of filling up that important post, and the 
most affectionate to the general good of the order ; and after having 
seriously considered the present state of Christendom, and the con- 
tinual wars which we are bound to carry on against the infidels, the 
steadiness and vigour required to prevent the least remissness in our 
discipline, 1 do declare, that I do not find any person better quali- 
fied for the well governing our order than myself."— He then be- 
gan to enumerate his former exploits, particularly that of his destroy- 
ing the dragon; but insisted more especially on his behaviour ever 
since the late Grand Master had made him his lieutenant-general; and 
concluded with addressing himself to the electors in these words; 
** You have already had a proof of my government, and cannot but 
know what you may expect from it. 1 am therefore persuaded that 
you cannot, without doing me an injustice, refuse me your votes." 

He was accordingly chosen by a considerable majority, and did 
not in the least disappoint the expectation of his electors. His be- 
haviour proved hiui equal to, and worthy of, the trust reposed in 
him. He died in the seventh. year of his government ; was buried 
with remarkable pomp and solemnity; and his epitaph was only these 
two words, Extinctor Draconis^ or The Vanquisher of the Dragon. 
Dec. 1353. CSe® t^c Article in the next Page.] 



TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

I SEND you, as a curiosity, the following whimsical dedication of 
an old Sermon upon Industry ; and am. Sir, yours, &c. S. J\ 

To tbe InbiibitarUs of tbe Parish of Sbiplak^^ 

Who neglect the service of the church, and spend the Sabbath in 
the worst kind bf idleness, this plain sermon, which they never heard, 
and probably will never read, is inscribed by their sincere well-wisher 
^nd faithful minister, JAMES GRANGER, 
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A 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE GRAND MASTERil 

OP TBI 

KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS 

OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 

•TTLBD AFTIAWABP* 

THE KNIGHTS OF RHODES, 

AND AT PKESCNT 

THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 



©OWN TO 1722. 



10991 A> ERR ARD, Rector of the Hospital of St. JoUn of Je^ 
VJT rusaIeiD> born in the isJand of Martigues ia Fi-ovence> 

in France. 
J 14 S^ Raymond Dupuy, first Grand Master, a gentleman of the 

province at* Dauphiny. 
1160^ Anger de* Balben, of the province of DauphH;iy» second G. M. 

01 a great age, and reverenced in the Order for his piety 

and prudence. 
Ii63» Arnaud de Comps, of an illustrious family in Dauphiny^ third 

G. M, and not younger than his predecessor. 
1167, Gilbert d'Assaiit, or de Sailly, fourth G. M. a man of great 

valour, bold and enterprizing. 
1 169, Gastus, fifth Gv M. ; of his country there is no account. 
1 169, Joubort de Sine, sixth G. M. ; he well deserved the office. 
1179, Roger Desmoulins, seventh G. M. who, by his conduct and 
' v^our, justified the choice of the Cider. 

X187, Gamier of Syria, eighth G* M. Grand Prior of Bngland, and 

Tincopelier c^tbe Order. 
1 1 87, Ermen^sd Daps, ninth G. M. ; of his country we have no 

account. 
it9i, This year the Order of Teutonic Knights, of the House of 

St. Mary of Jerusalem, had its rise. 
1 1^2, Godfrey de Duisson, tenth G. M, 
1 1 94, Alphonsus of Portugal, ekveoth G, M« son of king Alphon- 

sus I. 
119$,^ Geoffrey le Rat, twelfth G. M. of the language of France* 
1 206, Guerin de Montague, thirteeath G* M. of the l^ngiuge of 

Auvergne. 
1230, Bertrand de Texis, fourteenth G. M. 
1440, Guerin or Guarin, fifteenth G. M. whose sirname we are ig^ 
• ^ norant of. 

xa43» Bertrand de Comps, sixteenth G. M« 
124B, Petftc de Viliebride, seventeenth G, M. . 
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1 3$ I, William de Chateaumuf, eighteen tb G. M. a FrendMnaa* 

i2€o9 Hugh ^ RevQiy mneteeath G. NL a Frendunan. 

126S, Nicholas de Lorgue, twentieth' G. M. 

1289, John de ViUiers, twenty-first G. M. a Frendunan. 

1294, Odb de Pins, twenty-second G. M. a Frenchroan. 

1 296^ William de ViJlaret, twedty^third G. M, a Frencbniaiu 

1308, Fulk de Villarr^ twenty-fotutk G. M. his brother* 

XNIGBTa 09 RHODBS. 

1322, Helion de ViBeneuve, twenty-fifth G. M, 

1346, Dieu-Donne de Qozon> twenty-sixth G. M. }iS$e p. 301 .J 

i3S3f Peter de Cornillan, or Cormelian^ twenty-seventh G. M« 

13^3, Roger de Pins, twenty-eighth G. M. 

1365, Raymond Berenger, twenty-ninth G. M. 

1373, Robert de Julliac, thirtieth G. M. and grand Prior of Franee. 

1376, John Ferdinand, d'Heredia, thirty-first G. M. Grand Prior of 

Arragon, St. Giles's, and Custile. 
1383, Richard Caracciola, thirty-second G. M. Prior of Capua« 
1396, Philebert de NailJac, thirty-tiiird G. M. Grand Prior of Aqui- 

tain. 
142 1 J Anthony Flavian, or de la Riviere> thirty-fourth G. M. stand- 
ard-bearer of the Order, and Grand Prior of Cyprus. 
1437, John de Lastic^ tbirty-iil^h G. M, and Grand Prior of Au« 

vergne. 
I4;44 James de Milly, thirty-sixth G. M. and Grand Prior of Au- 

vergne. 
1461^ Peter Raymond Zaco»ta» thirty-seventh G. M. Castdlan of 

Emposta. 
14679 John Baptista Ursini, thirty-eighth G. M. and Prior of Rome. 
14769 Peter d'Aubusson, thirty-ninth G. M. and Grand Prior oT 

Auvergne. 
ijoo. The English Book of Constitutions says, that Henry VIl^, 

king of England, was Grand Master ^f this Order this year. 
X $oj, Emeri d'Amboise, fortieth G. M. 
I $129 Guy de Blancbefort, forty-first G. M. and Grand Prior of 

Auvergne. 
ijijy Fabricio Caretto, forty-second G. M. 
1521^ Philip de Villiers, de L'IsIe-Adam, forty-^Kird G. M. Hot* 

pitaller and Grand Prior of France. In his time they were 

forced out of Rhodes, where they had maintained themselvca 

with much glory for near 220 yearsj on the first day of J«« 

nuary 1523. 

KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

J $309 Philip de Villiers, de L'Isle Adam* 
I $3A, Peter du Pont, second G. M. of Malta* 
]^30, Didierde St. Jailie, third. G. M. 
I $369 John d'Omedes, fourth G. M, 
I s$3, Claude de la Sangle, fifth G. M. 
IS$7» i<^ d^ Valette, sixth G. M. 
I £98, Peter de Monte, seventh G. M« 
\QX. y. R r 
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i;7^, John L'Evesque de la Cassiere, eighth G. M. 

1582^ Hugh.de Loubenxde Verdalle, ninth G. M. About this time 

Sir James Sandilands, Knight of Malta, was Grand Master of 

Scotland. 
I $96, Martin Gazez, tenth G. M. 
1601, Alof de Vignacourt, eleventh G. M. 
i6z2, Luys Mendez de Vasconcellos, twelfth G. M. 
1623, Anthony de Paule, thirteenth G. M. 
1636, Paul Lascaris Castelard, fourteenth G. M. - 
10; 7, Martin de Redin, fifteenth G. M. 
1660, Annet de Clermont de Chattes Gessoq, sixteenth G. M, 
1660^ Raphael Cotoner, seventeenth G. M. 
1663, Nicholas Cotooer, eighteenth G. M. 
1680, Gregory CarafFa, nineteenth G. M. 
1690, Adrian de Vignacourt, twentieth G. M. 
1697, Raymond Perelles de Roccaful, twenty-first G. M. 
1720, Mark Antonio Zondodari, twenty-second G. M. 
1722, D' Anthony Emanuel d^ Vilhena, twenty-third G. M* 



UNCOMMON SENTENCE: 

A SPECIMEN OF THE BARBARITY OF THE TIMES. 



SOMEyears ago a brass collar was dragged out of the Forth', by 
a net, in the parish of Logie, with this inscription on it ; " Alex- 
AKDCA Steuart, found guilty 0/ death for tbefl, at Perth y ^th December- 
1 70 1,, and gifted by (be Justiciars as a perpetual servant to Sir Johk 
Areskbn ^ Alva." This collar is now in the- possession pf the 
Antiquarian Society of Scotland, with the following copy of the Jus- 
ticiar's gift of another perpetual servant, which is taken firora the 
•original in the Duke of Athol's charter-house : 

* " At Perth, the 5th day of December 1 701 . The Commissioners of 
Justiciaiy of the south districts, for securing the peace in the rfigh- 
lands, considering tliat Donald Robertson, Alexander Stewart, John 
Robertson, and Donald M*Donald, prisoners within th?tolbqoth, and 
indicted and tried at this Court, and, by virtue of the inquest, returned 
'jguilt}' of death ; and the commissioners have changed their punish- 
tnent of death to perpetual servitude, and that the said pannels are at 
the court's disposal : therefore, the saidcommissioherS. have gfivenand 
gifted, and hereby give and gift, the said Donald M'Donald, one of 
the said prisoners, as a perpetual servant to the Riglrt Honourable 
John Earl of Tullibardine ; recommending to his Lordship to catise 
provide an collar of brass,' iron, or copper, which, by his sentence cfc 
doom, whereof an es!tract is delivered to the magistrates of the said 
burgh of Perth, is to be upon his neck with this inscription, ** Donald 
M*Donaldf found guilty of death for theft, at Perth, December ^y lyor, 
and gifted, a5 /« perpetual servant to John Earl of TuUH?ardine:*' and 
recommending also to his Lordship, to transport him from the said 
prison once the next Vv'eek* And, the said comnriissiofters . have 
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ordainecl, and hereby ordain, the magistrates of Perth^ and keeper of 
their tolboo4h»to deliver the said Donald M'Donald to the <8aid Earl of 
TuJlibardine, having the said collar and inscription, conforni to the 
sentence and doom aforesaid. Extracted from the l)ooks of adjournal 
of the said district by me, James Taylor, writer to his Majesty's sig- 
net, clerk of court. Sic subsctibiiur James Taylor, Clk" 

P. S. Can any correspondent give information respecting the other 
pannels or their sentence ^ 

OLD LAWS. 



fbejbllowhig Extradsfrom tbe Laws and Constitutions of BurgbSy mait 
by King David /. qjf^Scotlandy commonly called St, Duvid, may pet'* 
baps afford amusement to sOme of our readers. 

IT is not lesome to the Provost, nor to the Bailies, nor to the Ser** 
jeants, to baik bread> or to brew aill, to be said in his or their awin 
house, 

Na sowter, litster, nor flesher, may be brether of the Merchant ' 
Gilde, except they swear that they sail not use their offices with their 
awin hand, but only by servants under them. 

Gif ony man railes or speeks evil! to the Provost and Bailies ia 
pleine court, he, in presence of his fhejides, sail expresslie and lood-^ 
lie say, that he did lie, and aske mercy with ane pledge ftbat be sail, 
not do tbe like againej, and upon the halie Evangel! sail sweare ibat b^ 
knowes no evill of bim^ 

Forth of ilk house inhabit, ane man sould come to watcb> for 
feaie of perrell, wha sail passe fra dure to dure, with ane staff in hi» 
hand, and sail be of ane man's age. And quhan curfure is rung in, 
he sail come forth with iwa weapons, and sail watch cairfulie and 
discretlie, vntil the morning. An gif he failzies thereiii, he sail p^y 
zne ynlsLYf of foure pennies, . . 

Gif ony man unjustly slaies ane ither mans house dogge, orhund,^ 
he sail keip and walke his myddin^ be the space of ane zier and ane 
day, and restore all the skaith quhilk sail happin in the mean time.. 

Na man suld play at the golfe, nor at tlie fute baU under the paine* 
of fiftie shillings. Because they are esteemed unproHtable sports foi^ 
the common gude of the realme and defence thereof. 



ANECDOTE OF THE LATE EARL MOUNT EDGECUMBE. 

m 

WHEN the general change of ministers took place in X7B2, his 
Lordship, who was then Captain of the band of Gentleman 
Pensioners, of course accompanied the ex-ministers in the turn out^ 
The ex-ministers assembled at the Cocoa-tree, Pall-mall ; the day 
was remarkably dirty, and it rained incessantly; His Lordship, on 
his alighting from his carriage, hurried into the Cocoa, and was 1^- 
ceived with a general cry of—" What ! my Lord, are you turned 
out also ?," — " Yes," says his Lordship^ drily, " tbey have turned m(| 
out in such a day as no Christian would turn- out a dog," 

R r 2 
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DETACHED SENTIMENTS. 
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MASONRY. 

BY Generosity, the FreemasoR •bouM ttnd e rata nd the most exalteJ 
feelings of the soul at the distress of another^ and a benevolent 
readiness to relieve, without breaking in upon his own circumstances 
•• much as to hurt the interest of his family, or deprive him of the 
power to confer an obligation upon any body else. 

The virtue of a Freemason, amidst every distressing storinjiand 
adverse gale, preserves its votaries to the end, and reigns trram- 
phant over all. Infidelity may shoot its poisoned arrow, or ioimo- 
vality display its magnetic and attractive powers, yet even evils 
must gravitate to the centre, and solid virtue preponderate the 
whole. 

The real Freemason is eminently distinguislied from tile/ i€st of 
mankind, by the uniform unrestrained rectitude of his edlnduct. 
Other men are honest in fear of the punishments which die hiw might 
ji^ct : tiiey are religious in expectation of being rewarded; or in 
^read of the devil, in the next worid^ A Freeniason wotild be'^st, 
if there were no written laws, human or divine, except tlrose that 
are wiitten on his heart by the finger of his Creator. In ibvery* 
climate, under every system of religion, he is the same. He Ki^ls 
liefore the universal throne of God, in gratitude for the bluings he 
lias received, and in humble solicitation for his future protecdon. 
He venerates the piety of good men of alt religions. He \li^tirbs 
not .the rehgion of his countiy, because, the agitation of spcfcblative 
opinions produces greater evils than the errors it is intended to re- 
move.—- He restrains his passions, because they cannot be indulged 
^rithout ii^uring his neighbour or himself. — He gives no ofltece, 
becanse he does not chuse to be offended.-— He contract no tkbtsi 
which he is not certain that he can discharge, because he h llonest 
iipan principle. ~^He nevers utters a falsehood, because it is cowatdly, 
and infinitely beneath the dieility of a real Free and Accepted Mason, 
which is the noblest and the highest character on earth. 

ThQ Freemason is the enemy of irjrpotheses and systeitiB^-^but 
t|ie friend of observation, experience, and sound reasoning. 

Let not the unfeeling and unenh'ghtened Stoic deride the pleasures 
ef the . Freemason, and despise a happiness which iiis gloomy soul 
Is incapable of tasting ; it presents many enjoyments, wbiclt the age 
^ reason will always behold with approbation. 

Whatever disposition tends to soflen wlthottt weakenhrg the mind 
cf a Mason, ought to be cherished ; and it must be sUoimfi; that 
delicacy of sen^meni^ on this side the extreme, adds greatly to the 
happiness of every Mason, by diffusing an universal 'benevolence. 

The real Fueeraason will vindicate t/is fHend*in his sRiseilce, and 
t^ll his failings to his face. Vol. IV. ^. 1 6i « 
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ANECDOTES 

or T«t VXBY ANCIEMr 

LODGE OF KILJVINNING. 



Bt T»t Riv. Ms. TiTOMAS POLLOCK^ MiyrsTER or the Pavis*. 

' • ' ' ' r 

£xiracU4/rifm Sir John Sinclair's^ '< Statistical Accouni rf 5ka«tef/' 



IT is tbe remark of an historian, that from about the beginning to 
the middle of the i stb century the worship of God, in Scotland^ 
was, in a great measure, laid aside, or could with the greatest difi»* 
cul^ ^ peiformed, on account oi the noise of Ihe haimners tnd 
tfoweb which were employed in erecting monasteriet and other i»* 
ligious houses. It was during this period that a munber of fflasomi 
came from the continent to build this monastery, and with them an 
architect or master mason, to superintend and carry oti the work* 
This architect resided at Kilwinning ; and being a gude and true ma* 
sen, intimately acquainted with all the parts of masonry known on 
the contitient, was chosen master of the meetinga of die brethren 
all Qver Scotland. He gave rules for the conduct of the brethren at 
.th^se. me£tiqgf„ and decided finally in appeals from all the other 
meetings or mges in Scotland. From this time down to the t^tfi 
century, very little of masonry can be known, with any degree of 
certainty ; only it is said, that at Kilwinning the head meeting of 
thebrelhren was held« 

Kiog Barnes L of Scotland, eminently distii^aished for his know^ 
ledge and taste in polite literature, and in the £ne arts, not long afier 
his return from Engbnd, patronized the mother lodge of Kilwinning 
and presided as Grand Master, till he settled an annual salary, to b« 
paid by every Master Mason of Scotland to a Orand Master, chosen 
by the brethren, atid approved by the crown. This Grand Master 
was to be nobly l>orn, or a clergyman of high rank and character. 
He had his deputies in the different counties and towns of Scotland, 
Every new brother paid him a fee at entrance. As Grand Mastef, 
he was empowered to regulate and determine every matter in dispute, 
between the founders and builders of churches and monasteries, and 
which it would have been improper to have decided by a court of 
law. King James II. conferred the office of Grand Master on William 
St Clare, Earl of Orkney and Baron of ftoslin. [5« Vol, HI. p. 172.] 
By another deed of the same king, this office was made hereditary 
in this very ancient and illustrious family. Earl William, and hia 
successors, barons of Roslin, held their head courts, or, in the style 
of masonry, assembled their Grand Lodges at Kilwinning, as being 
the mojther lod^e, or the place where regular and suted lodges bad 
iu-st be«n held xn Scotland.. 
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The sobriety and decency of the brethren in all their meetings^ 
the very peculiar and distinguishing union and harmony in whictv 
they lived together, and their humanity and liberality to the sick and 
indigent, made the mother lodge highly respected in the i6th century* 
An uncommon spirit for masonry then discovered itself Laws, 
founded on the original acts and constitutions of th^ mother lodge, 
were renewe I, and are still invariably adhered to. This is evident 
from ber records still extant. ' 

These records contain a succession of grand masters, charters 
of erection to other lodges, as daughters of the mother lodge, &c. 

The £arl» of EgHntoun have successively patronized this lodge: 
Some years ago, the present Earl made a donation to the fraternity of 
a piece of ground, for building a new and very elegant lodge ; and.* 
with many other gentlemen, anxious to preserve the rights of th0 
very ancient and venerable mother lodge, liberally contributed to its 
erection. 

There is a common seal, expressive of the antiquity of the mother 
lodge, and of the emblems of the ancient art of masonry, and by. which 
charters^ and all other public deeds of the society, are ratified^ 



INSCRIPTIONS 

IN THE CHURCH- YARD OF DUNFERMLINE. 



HERE a handsome monument has been erected to the memory of 
the late Earl of Elgii^, who had ihe honour, for a time, to fill 
the chair of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and a nobleman whose me^ 
mory is dear to those who had the happiness of being known to him. 
Seldom has a person in any rank of lite been more generally beloved, 
seldom has high rank been distinguished for so many vittues, such. 
amiable and condescending manners. Respected and beloved in life,' 
his death was the cause of sincere and general sorrow and regret. 

Sacred to the memory of 
Charlbs Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
who died the 14th of May 1771, aged 39 years. 
By the goodness of his heart, and the virtues of his Hfe, 
He adorned the high rank which he possessed ; 
In his manners anii<^ble and gentle. 
In his affections warm and glowing ; 
la his temper, modesty candid and chearful. 
In his conductj manly, and truly honourable, 
In his character of husband, father, friend, andmasteiy 
As far as hurftan imperfection admits. 

Unblemished. 
Pious without superstition-. 
Charitable without ostentation. 
While he lived. 
The blessing of them that were ready to perisli came upon I>if»# ^ 
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Now 

Their tears embalm his memory^ 

Reader, 

Beholding here laid in dust 

The remaiVis 

Which once so much virtue animated^ 

Think of the vanity of life. 

Look forward to its end. 

And prepare as he did for eternity. 

And in the porch of the church is a neat monument, erected to 
the memory of Mr. Rolland, lateof Gas k, father of Ad am Roll ani»« 
Esq* Advocate, with the following excellent character of him> written 
ia .eJ^gant J^tin ; 

M. S. 
Adami Rolland de Cask, 
Viri non uno nojnine celebrandi, 
Utpote noit paucis virtutibus ornati, 
Ob pietatem erga Deum, 
Amorem in patriam, 
Benevolentiam in genus humanum, 
Amabilis ; 
Ob vitae integfitatem, 
Morum comitatem, 
Afiectuum temperantiam, 
Spectabilis ; 
' Quisvos paterno, probos quosvis fraterno 
Omnes benigno animo amplexus ; 
In publicis, privatisque ofiiciis 
Prudens, fidus, diiigens ; 
Mente et manu'munificus, 
Futurorum providus, 
Fortuna^ semper securus : 
Ita volente 
D. O. M. 

XII. Calend. August M,DCC.XLIII. 
jEtat. LVIl. 
Animam Creatori, extivias terrae. 
Reddidit; 
Tristesui desiderium^ amicis relinqueos. 



PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 

^LA VE COUNT RIES. 

DAHOMY. 

OF the history of this country we know little previous to the reign 
of Guadja Trudo, who died in 1727, leaving behind him a gre^t 
reputation for courage, generosity, aha magnanimity; and his me- 
mory is not only revered by the Dahomans at present, but they even 
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kwear by Ms name is the most s o lemn of M asseverations : bot, Bof- 
withstasdiog Kis shiOHigywiiriea^ lie apf«a«s to heve eiitaileii, fay h» 
ambition, lasting miseries on bis coeotry. During the kwg mgnof 
ids soooessor Bossa Aha4ee> a cruel aosliesociaiis tyrant, the country 
was harraased afid wasted by wars» Ibneign and domestic in w^icb 
multitudes wei^ ileio : but AOtbing fills the msad ff tbe reader witb 
so much horror, as the sacrifices of huaaan victims at the aimual 
customs for the purpose of watering (accotdisg to the country espces- 
aion)» die graves of the deceased soyal iamily* That man shouid 
coimeit kisi wants and infirmities into subjects of pride, o^eotalieii, 
and vanity, can excite no surprise in those who have constderedl his 
nature: but that a cool and deliberate slaughter of our feUoitMcies* 
tures should not only occasion a momentary joy and exttltRtaoi^ tet 
be tbe source of delight on refiection, appears altogether stran^a^Qd 
incradUe; yet, without SI^)posing that the Dahoman iiioii«ratis 
leceive aooie pleasum from tfa^ contemplation of the momiaieflite: ^ 
thdrwradw vengeance^ and wanton cruelty, itis difficult to aoceiint 
for their passion fiir decorating the walls of theit houses and thcilr 
apartments with the skulls and bones of the unhappy wretcheswhD 
have perished by their hands. In the reign of Adalioonaoo, the soc* 
cesser df Bossa Ahadee, after the slaughter of the prisoners wtvom he 
had taken in war, their skulls were ordered to be applied to the deoo* 
ratiofitof the royal walls. 

The person, to whom the management of this business had l^ren 
committed, having oeriected to make a.phiper c^culatioa of his 
materiais, had procee<Kd far in the work when he found that^these 
woidd not be a aufficient number of skuib to adorn the whole palace : 
he therefore requested permission to begin thewoik anew, Ihat he 
might, by placing them apart, conaplete toe design in^a tegular aaa* 
ner : but tne king would by no .means eive bis epiuent to this piOpo^ 
sal, observing ** Siat he should soon finda sufficinnt qj^tity of. Bed**- 
agree heads to render the plan peifectty uniibrm/' 

The operators therefore nroceoded with the work till the skuUs vmre 
nil expended^ when the oefective part of the walls was meaai^ed, 
end a calculation made, by which it aj>peared ^at muJktfndf^ ^^ 
iwenty-uven was the number wanted to finish this extraordinary #91- 
bellishment. Thepi^isons, i/A which the wretched captives l^ad been 
confined, were accordingly throwjn open, and the requisite number 
of devoted victims dragged forth to be slaughtered in cold bloody* for 
this hellish purpose. Jrreviously to their execution*.' they were In- 
formed that the heads brought home by the Agaow had not been 
found sufficient to garnish the palace, and that theirs were re%ujr6d 
to supply the deficiency. This act of barbarity was^ greatly appJaiid- 
ed by all present. 

To those persons who fancy that the . wars between tbe/pTrKan 
princes are carried on for the sole purpose of supplying the European 
ships with slaves, it may be proper to remark that, atthis^tirnK^^^re 
were six slave-ships in the road of Why dab, that there was*.jijr ^" 
scarcity of trade, and that th^ price of a prime slave w^s.p^ a^' 
thirty pounds steriing. 




^Tbe goi^ernmeiit of the Dthomam is so unhappily constituted, 
teat akfaoogh they are subjected to the most crvel despotism, yet at 
)>artie«ku* tiroes they are exposed to all the disorders of the mo^t 
licendons anarchy ; fbt on the death of the king, till the appointment 
of hirtaceessor^ die government H in fact dissolved. A horrid sclsne 
conunenees in the pakce immediately after the king expires. The 
wives of the dieceasfed begin with breaking and destroying the furni- 
ture of'tbe ftouse, the gold and silver ornaments and utensils, Ifa^ 
coral, and, in short, ev^ry thing of value that belonged either to them- 
^v^M'Or to the late king, and then murder one another* Similar ovt« 
tages ^1^ commiitted in ievery part of the kingdom ; which continb^ 
till the Taiheganand Mayhou have announced the successor, and he 
hasfta&eir possession of the palace. 

in the kingdom of Eyeo, situated north-east from Dahomy, a cua« 
torn pmvails which is too extraordinary to bd passed over in silence.*^ 
When the people have cohc^iVed an opinion of the ill government of 
their king, which is sometimes insidiously infused into them by the 
^rtifiee of his discotitented mihSsters, they send a deputation to him, 
wiA a present of parrot's eggs, as a mark of its authenticity^ to repre- 
sent to Mm that the burden of government must have so &r fatigued 
him, that tM^y consider it full time for him to repose from his cares^ 
and induigfe himself with a little sleep; he thanks his subjects for 
their attention to his ease, retires to his apartment as if to sleep, and 
thefts gives directions to his women to strange him. This is imine* 
dialely executed ; and his son quietly ascends the throne, on th# 
usioi terms oi holding thb reins of government no longer than while 
he meiils the approbatian of the people. It is said tlut there never 
was an instance of a king or Eyeo refusing to comply with the wishes 
of lua subjects, expressed in this singular lilanner, till the year 1774, 
When Ae reigning monarch had sense and fortitude enough to lesist 
such ^ ridiculous custom. He peremptorily refused the parrot's 
e^, iVhich had been to€fered for his acceptance i telling his ministers 
that JB yet he .had no inclination to take a nap, but Was resolved to 
watch for i^ benefit of his people. ^ 

JLSVA1tKABI.K SPESCH OF ADAHOONZOt TO ITJl. ABSOK, AN HifGLISK 

OVNTIXMAN, on BlEINO IVPORME0 OF WRAt HAX> PASSED IN 

CNOLAND ON THE SUBJECT OF THE SLAVE-TBADE. 

^[ t admire the reasoning of the white men ; but, with all their 
sense, it does not appear that they have thoroughly studied the nature 
qf the blacks, whose disposition differs as much from that of the 
whites, as their colour. The same great Being formed both ; and 
since it hath seemed convenient for him to. distinguish mankind by 
opposite conoplections, it is a fair conclusion to presume that there 
may be as great a disagreement in the qualities of their minds^; there 
is likewise a remarkable difference between the countries which we 
inhabits You, Englishmen, for instance, as I have been informed, 
are surrounded by the ocean, and by this situation seem intended to 
hold communication with the whole world, which you do by means of 
your ships; whilst we Dahomans, being placed on a large continent, 
and hemmed in amidst a variety of other people, of tb6 same com« 

Vol. V» Ss 
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plection, but speaking different langus^s, are obliged, by the sharp- 
ness of our swords, to defend ourselves from their incursions, and 
;punishthe depredations they make on us. Such conduct in them is 
•productive of incessant wars. Your countrymen, therefore, who 
allege that w^ go to war for the purpose of supplying your ships 
with slaves, are grossly mistaken, 

" You think you can work a reformation, as you call it, in the 
manners of the blacks; but you ought to consider the disproportioa 
betw^een the magnitude of the two countries ; and then you will sooa 
be convinced of tlie diliiculties that must be surmounted to change the 
system of such a vast country as this. We know you are a brave 
people, and that you might bring over a great many of the blacks to 
your opinions by the points of your bayonets; but to effect this a 
great many .must be put to death, and numerous cruelties must be 
"committed, v/hich we do not find to have been the practice of the 
.Whites: besides, that this would militate against the very principle 
which is professed by those who wish to bring about a reformation. 
** In the name of my ancestors and myself I aver, that no Daho- 
man ever embarked in war merely for the sake of procuring where- 
withal to purcliase 3 our commodities. I, who have not been long 
ynaster of this country, have, without thinking of the market, killed 
many thousands, and 1 shall kill many thousands more. When policy 
or justice requiies that men be put to death, neither silk, nor coral, 
nor brandy, nor cowries, can be accepted as substitutes for the blood 
that ought to be spilt for example's sake; besides, if white men chuse 
to remain at home, and no longer visit this country for the same 
purpose that has usually brought iheni hither, will black men cease to 
make war? I answer, by no means; and if* there be no ships to re- 
ceive their captives, what will become of them ? I answer for you, 
they will be put to deatli. Perhaps you may ask, how will the blacks 
he furnished v.ith guns and powder.'^' I reply by another question, 
had we not clubs, and Lows, and arrows, before we knew white men ? 
Did not you see me make custom [^annual ceremony^ for Weebaigah 
the third king of Dahomy ? and did you not observe, on the day 
such ceremon}' was peiibrming, that I carried a bow in my hand, 
and a quiver iifled with arrows on my back ? these were the em- 
blems of the times, when, with such weapons, that brave ancestor 
fought and conquered all his neighbours, God made war for all the 
wodd ; and every kingdom, large or small, has practised it more or 
less, thou^4h perhaps in *a manner unlike, and upon different princi- 
ples. Did Weebaigah sell slaves ? No; his prisoners wereall killed 
to a man. Vv'^hat else could he have done with them } Was he to let 
them remain in his country, to cut the throats of his subjects } This 
would have been wretched policy indeed, which had it been adopted, 
the Dahoman name would have long ago b^en extinguished, instead 
of becoming, as it is at this day, the terror of surrounding nations. — 
What hurts me most h, *that some of your people have maliciously 
represented us in books, which never»xiie, alleging that we sell our 
wives and children for the sake of procuring a few kegs of brandy. 
No ; we are shamefully belied, and I hope you will contradict, from 
my mouth, the scandalous stories tjiat have been propagated ; and 
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tell posterity that we have been abused. We do, indeed, sell to the 
white men a part of our prisoners, and we have a right so to do. Are 
not all prisoners at the disposal of their captors ? and are we to blame, 
if we send dehnquents to a far country t I have been told you do the 
same. If you want no more slaves from us, why cannot you beinge- 
nuous, and tell the plain truth; saying, that the slaves you have 
already purchased are sufficient for the country for which you bought.. 
them ; or that the artists, who uaed to make fifle things, are all dead,- ^ 
without having taught any body to make more ; but for a parcel of 
men with long heads to sit down in England, and frame: laws for us, ; 
and pretend to dictate how we are to live, of wham they know no- 
thing, never having been in a black man's country during the whcde 
course of their Jives, is to me somewhat extraordinary.. No doubt 
they must have been biassed by the report of some one who has had t6 
do with us ; who, for want Of a due knowledge of thetreatment of' 
slaves, found that they died on his hands, and that his moneywaj * 
lost; and seeing others thrive by the traffic, he,, envious of their^ 
good luck, has vilified both black and white traders. ••' 

" You have seen me kill many men at the customs ; and you have 
often observed delinquents atGrigwhee, and others of my provinces, • 
tied, and sent up to me. I kill them, but do I'ever insist on being - 
paid foi them ? some heads I order to be placed at my door, others t<> 
be strewed about the market place, that people may stumble upon 
them when they little expect such a sight. This gives a grandeur to 
my customs, far beyond the display of fine things which T buy; thiS' 
makes my enemies fear me, and gives me such a name in the Busb^^. 
Besides, if I should neglect tfhis iiidiijpensablednty, would my ancfeS-** 
tors suffer me to live ? would they not troublenie day and night, and 
say, that 1 sent nobody to serve them ; that I wa^ only solicitous 
about my own name, and foriietfiii of my ancestv^is ? V/hite men ' 
are not acquainted with these circumstances; but! now rell you, 
that you may hear, and know, and inform your countrymen, why 
customs are made, and will be made, iui long as blnck men continue 
to possess their own country : rhe lew that can be spared from this- • 
necessary celebration, we sell to ihe white men ; and liapp}', no 
doubt, are such, when they find therncelves.on the path iov Grigwhee, 
to be disposed of to the Europeans,: IFe shall still drink water f, say 
they to themselves; white men will not kill us; and we may even 
avoid punishment by serving our new maUers with fidelity,*' 



A CURE FOR A SORE THROAT, 

Recommended by a Person who hus hud Thirty Tears Experience of it 
upon himself and others, andjound it always to succeed, 

TAKE a small piece of allum in your uioutii, and let it dissolve, 
spitting out yuur spittle ti:l it is all dissolved, alittle before going 
to Ded, without rinsing your mouth. Tlvere is some quality in the al- 
um that draws the humjur from the throat, that the Patient will 
ind himself much'better the next day. 

* The country expressions for the woods, 
t Meaning, we snail still live. 
SS2 
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CEREMONY OF A - 

GENTOO WOMAN - 

DBVOTIVa HSRSJEtF OH THE 

FUNERAL PILE OF HER DEAD HUSBANP. ! 

JTfij;!! " QK^fnhh'% Journey over Land, to Ikdia^*' ju$t PubtkUi^- 

—■ . . 

fnpiH]^ place fixed upon for this tragic scene was a smaJlidet on 
Jt the hank of one of the branches of the liver Caveiyj ^Jiouta 
nmeto the Qorthward of the foit of Tanjore. 

Wiben I came to the spot, I found the victim, who lappeajredio 
be not «|bove sixteen, sitting on the grounds dressed in the G«|i(do 
Boanner, with a'white cloth wrapped round her, some white flojyrers' 
Ifte. J0ssainins hanging round her neck, and some of them hajo^dg 
fronp her hair. There were about twenty women sif^ting oatheif 
hams round her, holding a tvhite handkerchief, extended ^rizpiEitaUy 
ovec hefhead, to shade her from the sun, wliich was e^ce^v^ly hot, 
it being then about noon. j 1\ 

At abo^t tiy<enty yards from where she was sitting, ^d fysAng 
her, there were several Bramins busy in constructing a pil^ w|tt}rfefi- 
letsof fi^c wood: the pile was about eight feet long and four ^bnud. 
They first began by driving some upright stakes into the gro|^n4^iied 
then built up the middle to about the height of threeieet and ;9- half 
with billets of wood. -^ ^], * 

The d^ad husband* who, from, his appears^nce, seemed to be 
aboi|t sixty years of age, was lying close by,' stretc'hed out on stbier 
maci^ pf bamboo canes. Four Bramins walked in piocession>^^e 
times round the dead body, first in a direction contrary to the. sun, 
and. afterwards other thr^e times in a direction with the suor all the 
while muttering incantations ; and at each round or circuit they .ra^e, 
they untwisted, and immediately again twisted up the small long lock 
of hair which is left unshaven at the back of their heads. 

Some other Bramins were in the mean time employed 19 sprink^ 
ling watei out of a green leaf, rolled up hke a cup. upon a small heap 
of calces of dry cow dung, with which the pile was aflerwards to be 
«et oa fire, 

An old Bramin sat ;s\t the nprth-east corner of the pile upon his 
hams, with a pair of spectacles on, readin§^ I suppose^ the Sbaater, 
or their scriptures, from a hook composed of Cajan leaves, - 

Ilaving been present now nearly an hour, I Inquired whenjhey 
meant to set the pile on fire : they ans\yered in about two hours. As 
, this spectacle was most melancholy, and naturally struck me with 
horror, and as I had only gone there to assure myself of the truik of 
^ucb sacr^ces being madey 1 went away towards the fort, . After \ was 
, gon^ about five hundred yards, tiicy sent som6 one to tell ine they 
would bqrn immediately ; on wiiich I returned, and found the woman 
|iad been moved from where she was sitting to the river^ where the 
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Braauns wene bathing her. On taking her out of the ivaler Ihey put 

8om^ iponey in her hapd, which she Sipped in the river^ and divided 

among the Bramins: &he had then a yellow cloth rolled partially 

round her. They put some red colour, about the size of a sixpence, 

on the centre of herfore)iead, and robbed something that appeared 

to flie to be clay. She wa$ then. led. to the pile> rouad which she 

walked three times as the sun goes : she then mounted it at the norths ' 

east corner, without any assistance ; and sat herself down on the right 

siden>f her husband, who had been previously laid upon the pile/ She 

then, unscrewed the pins wl)|ch fastened the jewels or silver rings^n 

her ftrras : afkr she had taken them off, she shut them^ and scrae^d 

in the pins again, and gave one to each of two women tvho werfi 

standing: she unscrewed her ear-rings and other toys with grefattoiifi* 

posure, and divided them among the Women who were Vr?th her.. 

There seemed to be some little squabWc about the distribution of fier 

jew(^,which she settled with great precision; and then, felling gi^y 

bipkwards, pulled a fold of yellow cloth over her face, torrned'Hier 

bf«ast towards her husband's side, and faid her' right arnft-bvet* his 

br^ai^ ; mi' m this posture she remained without rooVinig'. ' 

Jti^t Stfore sh^ lay down the Bramins put some riee in her tap, 
and also sopie iqto the mouth and on the long grey beard of her bus* 
ban^ : they then sprinkled some water on the head, breast artd feet of 
botb^ and tied them gently together round the middle l^th jl' slender 
bit 6f rope: they then raised as it were a little wall of wood length - 
^a^ 4h two sides of tlie pile, sq a!s to raise it above the IcveKof the 
bodieis ; and then put cross pieces so as to prevent the billets of wood 
froni pressing on them : they then poured on the 'pile, zho^t where 
theydman lay, a potful of something that appeared to me to bfe oil ; 
a^er this they heaped on more wood, to the height of about four feet 
abov<^ where the podies were built in ; so that all I now isaw^as a 
8 tacit of fire wood. 

One of the j^ramins, I observed, stood at the end 6f the pi!e next 
ihe^wdman's head-*-was calhng to her thrbtigh the interstices of the 
vfo^f and laughed several times during the conversation. Lastly, 
they overspread the pile with wet straw, and tied it on with ropes. 

A Bramin then took a handful of straw, which he set on fire at 
the little heap of burning cakes of cow dung ; and, standing tb wind- 
ward'of the pile, he let the wind drive the flame fVom the straw til! it 
catched the pile. Fortunately, at t^is instant, the wind rose much 
higher than it had been any part or the day, and fri an instant the 
fiames pervaded' tlie whole pile, and it burnt with great fury. I 
listened a few seconds, but could n6t distinguish any shrieks, which 
might perhaps be owing to my being then to windward. In a very 
few rtiintfte^ the pile became a heap of ashes. 

* "During the whole time of this process, which lasted from first "to 
la^ above two hours before we lost sight of the Woman by her being 
built up in the middle of the pile, I kept my eyes almost constantly 
tipoo l)er ; and I declare to Gpd that I could not perceive, either in 
her countenance or limbsi the least trace of cither horror, fear, or 
iven heditatiorj ; her countenance waf petfectly composed and platid i 
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and she was not/ I are positive, eitiher intoitieated orstupified. — 
From several circumstances, I thought the Bramins exaHed in this 
hellUh sacrifice^ and did not seent at all displeased that Europeans 
should be witnesses of it. 



DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE ARTS. 

No. V. . 
Continued from p. 171. 

POETRY. . 

POETRY is a mixture of Painting, Music, and Eloquence, 
As FJoquencCy it speaks, it proves, it relates. As Mi/$ic, it 
has a rc.j:uiated course, tones and cadences, whose combination form 
a kind ul concert. As Pa'mting, it draws out objects, and lays on 
colours, it (.xpresses every beauty in nature; in a word, it makes 
use both of tlie colours and the pencil. It employs concords and 
hannony, it shews truth, and kno^vs how to make truth lovely. 

Pcetrv takes in all kinds of subjects : ,it records every shining ac- 
tion in history : it enters into the regions of philosophy : it flies 
into tiie skies, to admire the courses ot the heavenly bodies: it darts 
into the sta» and into tlie entrails cf the earth, there to examfpe the 
secret", of nature : it j:)enetrates even into the mansions of the Vlead, 
to sec the rewards of the good, and the tortures of the bad: in short, 
it takes in the whole universe. If this world be not sufficient, it 
Creates new ones, which it embellishes with enchanted dwelhngs, 
and peoples with a thousand dilferent sorts of inhabitants. There it 
creates beings after its own fancy: it produces nothing but what is 
perfect: it improves every production of natuie : it is a kind of ma- 
gic : it flings illusion into the eyes, into the imagination, into the 
mind itself, and makes us enjoy real pleasures by inventions merely 
chimerical. 

THE USEFUL SHOULD BE JOINED TO THE jlGREEABLE IN POETRY. 

If in nature, and in arts, those things touch us most which carry 
with them the greatest benefit to ourselves, it follows, that such 
works as have the double advanta;;e of producing both pleasure and 
profit, will be much more afleciing than such as only produce on^ , 
of the two. This is the sentiment of Horace : 

Omne tuiit punctum qui miscult utile dulci, 
Ltctoreni deUctando pariterque mouendo. 

The design of Poetry is to please : and to please, in stirring the 
passions. iiut, to give us a perfect and substantial pleasure, it 
ought not to stir any but those whigh it is- of consequence to keep iri 
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motion, and never such as are contraiy to wisdom and virtue. De- 
testation of wickedness, which is attended by shame, fear, and re^ 
pentance : compassion for the unhappy, which has almost as extended 
an Qtility as humanity itself: admiration of great examples, which 
leave in the heart a spur to virtue: these are the passions of which 
Poetry ought to treat ; Poetry was never designed to stir up ill in 
bad hearts, but to furnish the most exquisite delight to virtuous souls. 
Virtue placed in certain points of view will always be an affecting 
object. At the bottom of the most corrupted hearts there is always 
a voice that speaks for virtue, and which good men hearken to" with 
the more pleasure, as by it they discover a proof of their own per- 
fection. 

The tragic and comic Poetr>' of the antients were examples of tKe 
terrible vengeance of the gods, or of the just correction of men. 
They made the spectators understand by these means, that, to avoid 
both the one and the other, it was necessary not only to seem good, 
but absolutely to be so.* 

The works of JFfomfr and VrrgilzTe. not vain romances, where the 
mind is led away at the will of an empty imagination. On the con- 
trary, they ought to be looked upon as great bodies of doctrine, as 
those books of a nation which contain the History of the State, the 
Spirit of the Government, the fund::ment:al rrinci];le3 of Morality, the 
Dogmas of Religion, the Duties of Society; and all this clothed in 
a grandeur and sublimity of expression that could only be conceived 
by geniuses little less tlii.n divine. 

The Iliad and Ainad are as much the pictures of the Greek and Ro^ 
man nations, as the Miner of Molure is that of Avarice, And as the 
fable of this comedy- is only the canvas prepared to receive a number 
of true strokes taken from society ; so also the anger of Arbilies^ and 
the estzhWshment of .J^neas in Italy, ought to be considered only as 
the cloth of a great and niagniiicent piece of Painting, on which they 
have had the art to paint manners, customs, la\Vs, counsels, &c, 
disguised sometimes in allegories, sometimes in predictions, and some- 
times openly exposed : changing however some of the circumstances, 
as the time, the place,' the actor, to render the thing more lively, and 
to give the reader the pleasure of studying, and consequently of be- 
lieving that his instructioii is owing to his own care and lefiection. 

AnacreoTiy who was deeply studied in the art of pleasing, ^nd who 
seems never to have had any other aim, was not ignorant how fm- 
portant it is to mix the useful with the agreeable. Other Poets fling 
roses on their precepts to conceal their harshness. He, by a refine- 
ment of delicacy, scattered instructions in the midst Of roses. He 
knew that the most delightful images, when they teach us nothing, 
have a certain insipidity-, which, like beauty -without sense, leaves- 
disgust behind it : that there must be something sub.tantial, to give 
them that force, that. energy that penetrates ; and, in short, that if 
wisdom has occasion to be enlivened by a little folly ; folly, in its 
turn, ought to be invigorated by a little wisdom. Read Cvpid stung 
by a Beey Mars wounded by the Arrow of Love, Cupid aichained by 
ihe Mmes^ and we shall easily perceive that the Pcet has not made 
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these images to instruct : but he h«s put instnictiaD iottiiein to pleaip^ 
Virgil is certainly a greater Poet than Horace. His paintings are 
more rich and beautiful. His versification i» aimiiable. Horace 
however is much more read. The principal reason is^ tint he has at 
this time the merit of being moi^ instruetive to ui tittn Frrgii, who 
perhaps was more so to the Romans. 

We do not say that Poetry should never giv^ itself up to an wgMMe 
mirth. The Muses are cbeerfoiy and were aiww^s £riends to the 
Graces. But little Poems are rather spirts and relax8ti<ms to them, 
than works. They owe other services to mankind^ whose Kft ought 
not to be one perpetual amusemefit ; and the example of nature, 
which they propose for a model, teaches them to do nothing con* 
iiderabl^ without a wise design, and which may tend to the perfec-^ 
tion of those for whom they labour. 

THE STYLE OF POETRY, 

The style of Poetry contains four parts : viz, TTurngbis, Words, 
Turns, and Harmony. All these are found in Prose itself; but as in 
/the Polite Arts it is necessary not only to paint nature, l>utto<.paint it 
with all its agreeableness ana beauty -, Poetry, to arrive at that end, 
has a right to add a degiee of perfection to those charms ^bicb f»^y 
exalt them above their natural condition. 

It is for this reason that the thoughts, words, and. turns iii ?oetjy, 
have a boldness, liberty and richness which would app^r ex^elsiye 
In common language* Hence, well-susiained simites, gUtteri^^ mc^ 
iapbors, lively repetitions, surprizing apostrophes. Thus 



■ - M orn her roij steps in Hk' casltnteUae. 

Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearU 

Again : 

■ ■■■■■ • I I > ■ B OW gentle faleft^, 

Fanning their odoriferaus.wioga, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. 



Or: 



?Iow: 



How from that saf>hire fount4iie trisped br^pk^ 
Rowling on orient pearl and sands of gold« 
With mazy error under pendent sliad^s 
Aan nectar.-^—- ** 



•■^Hear the lark begin, bis flighty 
And singing startle the dull night. 



We shall say no more of these three parts, viz. the fhougbf s, iWoris* 
and turns of Poetry ; because we may form a very just idea of thfem 
by the bare reading of good Poets : but it is hot so of the fourtb* 
which is harmony. • ^ 

Non qi}ivis tidet imtnodttlato poemarta judex* 

■ • 

There are three sorts of Harmony in Poetry : the first isiithat<of 

the Style, which ought always to agree . with the subject treated of. 

The Polite Artsfoim^ynidofgoipuQouweaith^-wbeiSi^Ve^Qne )^ 
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^^gurd^accordipig tot Jus fikuation. .What 9 diS^fsu^ bet;weeo tbo 
voice of'tbe £pic« »and that'of i^ Xrs^dy. , Gp through aU theother 
kinda» i^omedy, P4$tonii,. Lym J^oetry>' &c^ and you will always 
find t^at difierence.; . , . , ' 

If* ^is barmoDy bie^ ever fonndw^ntm§, the Poe^ becomes « bur- 
lesque* And if tragedy sometimeis lowers, itself, or comedy cises^ it , 
if «h(]^ to*^vel themselves to their m^tt^r, whkh varies at tiioe^t^ \ 

*' '^* fklferdum'U(inM& Vt>eemcoincetfiatoni%'; 
'. «:: Iratusqut Cbvemes tumi^q deli tigal ore ; 

£1: tra^ici&s pl'erumque doiet ^ernnone pedestri ^ 

Telepluis & releuSy cuni pauper & exul uterque^ 

ProjicitainpuIIas, & sesquipedaliaverbaj 
;8i curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. '' '*' 

Ttiis harmony is essential. Almost every one understands ifj but\ 
unhappily a great many authors have it nqt sufficiently. In tha same 
work are found tragic, €t>iTTic, and lyric verses, which are in no 
mann^x authonzed't)y the thoughts they contain. Why then wiV 
yoQi pxi^tend to painV since you do not understand colours i 

Descrifitas servare vices, operumque colores »- ' • 

..Cur ego sinequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? 

« • 

A^elicate ear knows simply by the sound of the verse, what kind 
of work it is taken from. Shew us any lines of Sbakespear, Milton, 
I>ryae%' Swift, or Pope, and we shall never be mistaken in this'rd- 
specf. A verse of Ovid is known amongst a thousand of VirgiL 
TheV^ is not the feast occasion fo name the authors ; we know tfaem 
by their style> as the heroes in Homer are known by their actions. » 

The second sort of harmony consists in the agreement of 4he sounds 
ahd words with thfe object of the thought. Even writers in prosje 
ought to make this a rule ; and poets ought with much more cafe t0 
observe it. We should not then see them express a sofl thing in rougb 
Words; nor in soft ones^ what Is harsh and disagreeable : 

Carmine non levi dictnda est scabra crepido. 

The third kind of harmony in Poetry may be called artificial, in 
opposition to the two others which are proper to discourse, and which 
belong equally to Poetry and to Prose. This consists in a certain 
art, which, besides the choice of sounds and expressions that echo to^ 
the sense, ranges them in such a manner that all the syllables of a 
Verse, taken together, produce by their sound, their number, their 
quantity, another sort of expression, a sort of compound expfession^ 
which still adds to the natural signification of the words. 

Every >ihiOgixi th^ .universe has its particular motion ; there ar* 
some Ui^tare grave and mi^e^tic : others lively and rapid, ^nd others 
again are. simpleand sweet. In like maraaer Poetry has different 
kiads of motions, to imitate those of nature, and by a sort of melody 
to paint to the ears what it has painted to the mind by words. This 
harmony belongs to Poetiy alone, and it is the exquisite point of 
versification t 

We may very well calHt the exquisite point erf" versification; for it is 
the want orchis: that \m made so n^ony Poenuiiberialit The aii of b^i^i 

Voju. V. > ■ T t 
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eloqae nt in rerse is of all arts Ae most difficult and uncommon. Vt0, 
ahsm see a thousand geniuses that are able to lay out a work, and tcN 
versify it in a middling manner, but to treat it like a true Poet is » 
talent bestowed hardly on any besides Honur^ Virgilf and Fope* 

Look into Homer or Virgil^ and you will almost eveiy where find a 
musical expression of most objects. Virgil never misses k: we see 
it strongly in Um» even when- we cannot easily tell in what it con-^. 
fists. Sometimes it is so sensible as to strike the iea^t attentive ears;. 

Continue ventts sur^entflms^ aut fileta, )90ilti 
Incifaunt agitata tumescere. It aridus altis 
Montibiisskudirifragor: ant resonantia longd 
Littora miscerif ^nemorum increbescere monnux; 

itodintbe £neid, speaking of the feeble dart flung, by oId*Priims^ 

Slefatus senior; ttlumque imbelle stnt ictit 
C^onj^t: niifio ^od protinits ere repiUsun^ 
£t summo clypei'D^qMicquSm umbone pep^ndif* 

I cannot omit this example taken from Horace ^ 

Quik pinus ingens,. alba4|ne poputus 
fjmbram hosphatem consociare amaaf 
Ramis ; $l obliquo laborat 
liympha fitgax trepidare rivo. 

There are some people to whom nature has refused* thd pleasure of 
nice ears : it is not for 8uch< that these reinarks are nnade. One might 
quote to them the authority of those Greeks and Latins, who have 
entered into the greatest discussions with regard to the harmony of 
language; I shall content myself with producing only those of Fida. 
and Pope-, and the rather, because they have at Sie same time givea> 
the precept with the example : 

Haud satis esliHis (^^(^r/tx/utnimque ofati(fiere versam>: - 

Btres Verbonim propria ti redd«re claras. 

Omnia sed niimeris vocum concordibud aptant; 

Atqiie sono quaecunquecanunt imitantur, & apta> 

Verborum fede, & qussito carrainis ore. 

Nam diversa opus est v'elati dareversibus ori^ 

Diversosqne habitus : ne quails primus & alter,,* 

Talis U inde alter mituque Incedit eodem. 

Hie melior motuque pedum & pemicibus alis^- 

MoIIeviam taeit* tapsn p«r levia mdtt. 

Uleautem toMobris-ac niele ignavius ingens 

Incedit tardo moUnjine susid^ndo. 

£cce aliquis subit egregio pulcherrimus ore, 

Cui laetum membris Venus omnibus afflat honoretntii' 

Contra alius nidis inibrmes x>9lendit It srtus, 

Hirsuiuinque superdiium, ac caudam sinuiuam^. < 

Ingratus tisu sonitn iitetabilis ^pso : 

Kec vero hiife sine lege datae, sine mente fi^urse. 

Sedfacies sua pro mentis, habitusque sonusque p 

Cunctis cttiqae suus voctim discrimine certo. 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives ofFence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the seme, 
SeftU the strain when repbyr gently blows^^ 
Aii4thc $m99tk^9U44m in mwtber mmbut flowt ^^ 
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Thef koarte rough pent should like the torrtni r<Mtf« 

When Ajaxttftpet some rocVt vast weight to thfvw. 

The line too Ubomtf, and the words move slcvi^ 

Kot 80j when swift Camilla scottrs the plain, ' ' 

ITlies o'er th' unbending ,«oni« and skknB aioagtbe «ai^. 

(To be cdntinued.J 
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THE STAGE. 

PY JOHN TAYLOR, E8^ 

fill II r Mill. I 1 1 , gi. ,1 ., 

Continutdfrom p» 242.. 

— ^— ^— ^»^— ^— *^ 11 11*1 

F sprightly MAi^TodCH was not forni'd tp traw 
The finished elegance of coitlic gnioe> 

hat humour means she ably can express^ 
And put on manners as she puts on dress. 

With skill she rfiews the Vulgar city wife, 
Whose test of spirit is incessant striie;; 
Or sportive females of a higher race^ 
Whose boist'rous airs their rank and seit disgrace.; 
tOr where the widow with a oiournfal e}'*,- 
Her recent loss would prudently supply, 
And, while she whimpers for her poor dead diar^ 
*rhe srhile of hope illumes the labour'd tear. 

Sometimes, perchance, too stately and too prim^ 
When she should seem all merriment and whim ; 
'Sometimes, too anxious to express with force^ 
Her corriog, we allow, is hard and coarse ; 
But all her characters a^e well deaign'^ 
Form'd on t^te certain ground-work of tte mifi4« 
3eneath the veil of manners she can prjv 
And trace the passions with a thinking eye; 
^he takes her portraits from the passing throngs 
With judgment solid, and with humour strong*. 

JoRBAi? advances with fio proud a name^ 

?hat censure sinks beneath th' o'erwhelming fame« 
p truth and reason we shall always bow, 
But fashion's edicts dare to disallow^ 
And though we own her merit, st^U decline 
With boundless homage to approach her shrine* 

Nor shall we rashly join a partial crowd^ 
Who in t;heir worship arrogantly loud, 
And, caught by novelty's bewild'ring blaze. 
Abandon thosie who well deserve their prai&e*. 

But hepe with candour shall we briefly Uy 
To hgJd her portrait to the public eye ; 

T 1 2 
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And Jordan, sure, with nobler pride would feel 
Appropriate praise, than shouts, of blund'ring zeal. 

Possessing tones mellifluous and clear. 
That sooth the passions as diey please the ear. 
In Viola she sweetly «* told her Icvey" 
And with the charm of tenderness could move ; 
Yet then perversely the insensate crowd 
Her genuine merit sparingly allow'd. 

Had Jordan still retained the plaintive part. 
The ready muse would fondly hail her art. 
Nor court less ea^rly the pensive hour 
Than all her happiest wiles blf comic powV. 

The wanton boyden, and intriguing w^ 
She copies with a faithful eye to life ; 
The abigaily familiar, pert and sly, 
A quick Qpntrivancein her roguish eye; 
The lively damsel, taking male c^tti.r^ 
A harmless waggery her chief dfksjr^;^ 
And in a lower walk— -as Jobsons dame-^ 
In all on solid grounds she rear*d her fame ; 
In all a sterling excellence displays. 
And gladly we accord with gen'ral praise. 
Her talents tb^s, in fairest light ^ppearj, 
And Jordan stands without a rivat here. 

But though for cpmedy so well design 'd^. 
Not aptly ^rsiin'd for gaiety refin'd ; 
And^hence in Rosalind sh$ f^il'd totrac^ 
The intellectual mirth and courtly grace. 
True, she is arch, byt in her archness coarse. 
Too oft 'tis l^lended with a vulgar force; 
And for simplicity's ingenuous heart. 
Too free her aspect, aud too rough her^art. *' . 

Thus tt^inks the muse, and wlwt she thiqks she tell^ 
Her bosom with i^o hostile passion swells ;. 
With pleasure she attends at merit's call. 
And h^T fopd wish is to be just to alj. 

(To be continued,). 



A LEAP YEAR LOST. 

WE think it proper thus early to announce to our Female Reader^ 
the approach of Leap Year, a period generally agreeable to 
them frpm the licence it affords of suing to thbse who eithef want 
courage or inclination" to prefer their suit. This early intimation is 
Particularly necessary, as 1796 h the only leap-year that will occur 
tor the ensuing eight years, the intercalary day being.teft out in i8oo 
by the stat. 24 Geo. II. c. 23. Every hundredth year is distii^ished; 
in this manner, excijpt every four hundredth from the yeiir aopo, 
wmch is to be counted bissextile. "' * ' * "" ' • * 
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4N ADDRESS TO THE AMIABLE MISS J- 

BY E. WILSON, SUNDER LAND : 

Onheb^askedy What was ibe Reaiontbat Pbthsopbtrs tatd MatbC" 
maiicicins arc less polite Wan other Men f 

MADAM,. \ . 

THE cause is obvious. You must blame the busines», not the 
men. Why is a courtier so afrable, so petite, ' so Awe^tly edri 
g^aging ? It is his occupation. His good fortune depends upon his 
good manners^ The rustic is not so^-and why P He finds bkintnesa 
suits him best. A soft engaging deportment will not enable him to 
sell his Tinker or buy a Bonnyface one jot the better. Why are trades-- 
men so generally conversant, and full of acquiescence } They assor 
ciate with- many and have to adapt themselves to every disposition. 
View the Doctor; what an elevated air ! what a dignified look ! his 
shanks truly do their duty, and he is erect to a mathematical exact* 
iies»h • A nod from the gl^at is sufficient. Only observe his pomr 
pous strut ! What is the cause l It is evident. Every one asks his 
advice and submits to his supeiior judgment. Self-confideiice and a 
majestic carriage is the cpnse^uence, and let them not be laughed 
at. It is the business you see, not the man. A sailor looks un« 
daunted : h$ has seeo danger, and neither fears nor cares for any man. 
Butchers, for the most part, appear hard>hearted and ferocious 
men: ^laughter and ciruelty is their trade. Footmen, and ladies 
maids, are very complaisant, and yet show no good breeding or dig- 
nified appearance. They retail in the kitchen what they borrow from 
the parlour \ and thus, my dear iady, do not you see what a striking 
conjunction there is between persons and their occupations in life } 
Itis^on jiist the same principle that we must account for the uncoutli 
address of your philosophic suitors. Convince them that an easy free 
behaviour is absolutely requisite, and .doubtless they will learn it: 
till then we may expect to see th^m downright aukward gallants* 
Really, Miss, I pity poor Matthew M^Titian, Do encourage him, 
else it is two to otne against him. 1 fear Philip Sopber, like myself, 
is a coijnterfeit. Philosophy, Madam, is ^^ common sense improved 
by observation and experience," for our better conduct in life : not the 
"heading a f^w abstruse odd opinions on dark ethical subjects. Such 
a one is so much dielighted with the discoveries and apparent mys* 
teries of nature, that he quite overlooks that eas^ and fiieedoin 
whi^h so distingui$hes the character of a gentleman; and he who 
can dwell with ^uch infinite pleasure on the properties of curves 
•andtang^ts, will seldom have that vivacity, or even attempt to ac- 
quire that peculiar fashionable kind of convers^tiiOnj ao universally 
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pleasing to the fair sex. Such a one will not go up gracefully to s 
bewitching young lady, chuck her under the chin> and, with a laa^ 
guishing look and significant hum, 

" How happy will the young man be 

Who calls this nymph his own, 

O may her choice be fix'd on ■ fi ^mu ^J Fal ck ral," &c. 
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AN EFFECTUAL METHOD OP 

RELIEVING THE POOR.. 



MANY plans are laid, and schemes proposed, to keep our poof 
from perishing for want of bread ; but, alas 1 that is the lowest 
link in the chain of charity : indeed^ I doubt vfketherii be any cba^ 
ritj^ except to ourselves --«to prevent their rising aiid kocicking us 
on the head. It is commonly aaid, charity begins at home— -I am 
sme sucb charity ends at home. 

' True charity to the poor honest labourer is, to enable him to he^ 
^omi rich ; I mean comparatively rich. Let us si^ppose a labourer 
with seven children to earn nine shillings a-week, and my charity leads 
me to add to it half a crown ; it will enable him to purchase a little 
piece of bacon. Suppose 1 give it every week ; at .^e year's end I 
abali have given the poor man seven guineas wanting one shilling, 
and he will be in just the same state at the years ^ncf, still a poor, star- 
ving cottager in a little hole in a village with two or three alehouses^ the 
bane of the labourer and his family. Now, suppose the poor man in 
ft cottage with a little orchard, on or neat a common, no vile alehouse 
tiear, and of these seven guineas I lay out five in buying him a .littl^ 
Welsh cow ; one guinea in buying him a young open sow ; the re* 
mainder of the seven guineas in two geese and a gander, a few hens 
^nd a cock; all of which, if the English had as much acuteness as 
the Irish and Scotch, would be supported on the common the whole 
Hummer and great part of the winter; the cow, God sending good 
luck, will produce a calf, which, if managed as by the excellent far- 
mers and labourers in Kent^ will suck the whole of the cow's milk 
-only the Usi fortnight before it goes off to the butcher ; when gone, 
*butter Will be made ; the skimmed milk will more than half keep tl^e 
family; the hutter^milk will help to keep the sow ;. the poor woman 
Will be able to raise six shillings to buy a bushel of .malt^ which, as 
was lately shewn in the St. James's Chronicle, by some benevolent 
person, will make tvoenty-two gallons of beer for the poor man, with- 
*out going to an alehouse ; the grains will benefit the sow«^ Every 
^ne that has lived in the country knows that geese always keep them- 
'Selves through the whole year, except the hen-geese whilst sitting. 
*I oTitt knew a poor old widow, who, living in a single room up one 
pait*of stairs, supported herself comfortably by keeping geese on an 
'adjacent common, the amiable minister of the parish allowing her to 
coop the old goose in the church-yard about five days after the youn^* 
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IWKfe Ivere hatched, before they were turned out ta provide for them-^ 
selves on the common. The English feed their liens, and,. by so do^ 
ing» spoil theifeggs. The Scotch make them (like the vvUd hen, the 
pheasant) feed themselves on grass, &c. ; or a fine little chicken, fit 
for the spit, t^n or twelve weeks old, could never be sold for two- 
pence hatf^nny ; at which price I have generally >ought them when 
in the country in Scotland. In Edinburgh things are dearer. 

The cottager thus placed, thus assisted, will, in a few years, hm 
able to rent a little bargain, as it is called, of about iiLor 15I. a*year> 
grow a little wheat, barley, &c. and^ by degrees, rise to a smart farm 
of 60 or 70I. a-year< 1 myself knew two instances, where, beginning 
originally with only the sow and a few geese, and the man working 
(shamefuil to tell !) for only ^x shillings a-week, hay-time and har<* 
vest excepted, each rose to good farms ; one to a 60I. farm, the other 
died, about five years agp, in one of 1 20L a^year. 

I have the pleasure of knowing that two poor families are rendered 
comfortable, in different parts of the country, by m^ letting two good 
tidy houses, with one a large orchard and garden at 4I. io». a year^ 
where the cow, &c. is supporting a widow, and bringing-upl^eight fathers 
less children ; the other, with two fields, at 6U a year, supporting a very 
aged man, his insane daughter^ and a person to take care of them t 
who, should they be dismissed from their little bargain, ascitis termed^ 
must immediately be supported at great expence by the parish to 
Which they belong. It is absurd to read the plans in the diflPerenr 
kievTs-piipers of turning commons into corn-fields, that the poor may 
reap and thrash the corn, and so remain wretchedly poor. No, let 
them build, or allow poor labourers, and young farmers servants, when 
they marry, to run up an hut on the common, and inclose as much a» 
they can cultivate. This is the only way to diffuse happiness artiong; 
the poor. A FRi£Ni> xo the; Fooa^ 



ESSAY ON THE 

CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAM. 



AN Essay on the title of £$qvire, in the First Voliime of the 
Freemasons' Magazine, gave rise to the following observation^. 
Of all titles of Honour, the highest in my estimation is that of Gi?n- 
'iLEi»A'H. I think it no. easy matter to give a defiriition of the word. 
Gentleman which critics might not cavil at, but I will give my idea 
of the character in the following description. 

To be a Gentlemen, a man must be couiteous in his address, and 
polite in his behaviour; he must be liberal in his sentiments, and ju&t 
in all his actions ; he must be sincere, generous, and benevolent.-^ 
Whenever we see a man rude in his manners, and ilhberalin his notipjif, 
void of honour, and void of generosity, do we not say of such a man, 
however high he may rank in the world, that he has nothing of the 
^^ntleman in him ^ h not this the general sense of m^iMku^^i Hie 
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voice of ide many, as well as of the more liberaUminded and enligM*' 
eaedfew f 

It 18 not a large estate, or an ample fortnne, that makes a Gr^t^e-^ 
man. If a man be a Prodigal, or a Miser, if he squander his 8itb<* 
stance in vice and dissipation^ or live only to accumulate weahfa, lie 
may be a 'Squire or a Lord, but he is not a Gentleman. GmurJ^sms^ 
the Latin word for a Gentleman, in strictness of derivation, signifies 
what we call a man of birib or family ; but till it appears that every 
man of birth is a Gentleman, I would understand by the word GaU'^ 
rosus a man of Generosity, as I look upon Generosity to t>e the pectt^ 
liar characteristic of a Gentleman, and think that every man has bo- 
much of the Gentleman as he has of Generosity in him. Easiness of 
access and elegance of manners, affability of behaviour and attention 
to please, though confessedly very genteel and agreeable accomplish- 
ments, are but the exterior parts of a Gentleman ; the Complete GeiH 
tleman is one who, besides being possessed of all these accorapli^- 
ments, delights in good offices, and discovers on all proper occasions 
a spirit of Generosity adequate to his fortune. He is not^generoos- 
by fits and starts only, nor is his goodness partial and confined, bnt he 
is a general friend to indigence and merit, and is never happier thftn 
when he can by acts of Generosity promote the happiness of others^ 
If we try the generality of those who call themselves. Gentlemen by 
this test, I fearit will be found that a real Gentleman is a mu€h rai^r 
character than is commonly imagined; for, how many nominal 
Gentlemen do we every where meet with, and how very few men of 
Generosity f Generosity then I lay down as essential to the characfeir 
of a Gentleman ; and a Gentleman I consider as the noblest of ali 
chaiacters and titles of true honour. In common acceptation, I kttow 
there are many superior titles. Nobility gives a superior rank* and 
distinction in life; but does it confer supericff honour ^ No; thi^'di^^ 
pends not on descent or a patent, but on the personal character ^the 
Nobleman. A man may be Right Honourable by creation or birtb^ 
and at the same time a very dishonourable man* Btit a Gentleman'musf 
be a man of honour. The title here and the character are insepai^a-^ 
ble, for the character confers the title. Kings may create Xords, but 
they cannot create a Gentleman. A Gentleman is self-created : 

Stuck o*er with titles, and hung' round with strings^ 
That thou may^tt be by king*, or whores of kings : 

But, as the Poet soon after adds, 

Whatcan ennoble tots, or slaves, or cowards f 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

A Gentleman, 1 have said, is self-ennobled. He shines by Tiis owti 
light, and borrows no splendou r from others. The character of a Gentle- 
man, contrasted with that of Lords, is nowhere, I think, so finely 
exemplified as in Mr. Pope's description of the Man of Ross. Read 
diat character, and you will then see the justness and beauty of that 
^oble apostrophe of the poet : 

Blush, Grandeur, blush ! proud Courts, withdraw your blaze I 
Ye little Stars 1 hide your diminish'd rays. 

Nothing I have said derogates in the least fVom the dignity of true 
Mobility. Where th^ Nobleman and the Qeatleman are united, it 
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{btlms the most respectable and honourable character, and merits the 
highest esteem and veneration. But * a degenerate or worthless 
Nobkflian is entitled to no honour ; he b self-degraded, and ranks 
only with the Great Vulgar, altogether undeserving the title of « 
Gendenian : - * 



-Qilis enim genefosurt rfixerlt htiric, qni 



Indian us genare, & pracclaro nomine tantum 
InSignis. Ju,v. 

It is an old observation, that '* Virtue alone constitutes true No* 
bility ;" and the sum of ail 1 have said, and would wish to establish. 
as a maxim, is, that Generosity makes the Gentleman. Z. 
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WHAT THE N? 

AS a diligent use*of these two words have been very beneficial to 
myself^ I am convinced that, if they were properly regarded^ 
they might be equally bencfidaUo o^Af rs. 

When I was seventeen years of age my father died, and left my 
mother with me and six other children in great distress. My aunt» 
vvho kept a large Inn on the high London road, offered to take me as a 
Cbambermaid, As I was lively, well shaped, and / had a pleasing 
countenance, some of my friends disapproved my acceptance of thig^ 
offer. 

An old officer, who had always been my father's friend, heard of it» 
and sent for me, advising me nojt to refuse it, conditionally that i 
would fortify myself daily by looking up to God for protection, aad 
(however burried) by constantly using the Lord's Prayer, and ina- 
ploring the gra^ce of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communication of the Spirit, as expressed in St. Paul's l)enediction. 
— He added likewise, that he had prepared a faithful Monitor to 
accompany me at all times and in all places ; to which if 1 paid a due^ 
regard, I siiould be ^r^s^rz/etf from the danger so much dreaded. He 
then gave me, written in large capitals on a Card, these two very 
important words, what TiiEN ? enjoining me always to have its about 
me, and frequently to reflect on it. He moreover charged me, that 
whenever waiters, soldiers, officers, and other gentlemen, or their 
servants, flattered me by commending my person, discoursing amo- 
rously, or making love, as it is called, I should steadily reply what 
THEN P and as of^en as any of them repeated their protestations of 
love, &c. I should as often repeat what then? 

1 assured him I should endeavour to follow his advice, and accord- 
inffly I vvent to my aunt. I had soon many admirers, to whose 
addresses I always replied what then ? It had the intended effect; 
and thus I got rid of many vicious solicitations and impertinent 
lovers, and so preserved my character unsullied. 



•Perit omnts in illo 



Vobiiitas,^ cvjns laus est in origlne solar. 
Vol. V. U a 
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But 1 ivas once in very great danger ; for a sprightly sensible 
young fanner gained the possession of my heart, whose character 
and circumstances were suchas in all probability might make die mar- 
ried state happy ^ he seemed very fond of me, and often professed 
.'DOW much he loved me, but never proposed marriage. I had there- 
fore continual recourse to my faitbfuL monitor, and so repeatedly, 
that I found him alarmed by it;, for at length, in answer to my 
question, what then'? he replied, " 1 mean to marry you."^ This^ 
he atcordingly did. I. am now very happily situated, which I attii- 
bute to the constant application to my monixohh. 

This inestimable pAesebvative 1 would recommend to all young 
women, especially to those in the lower ranks of life, to secure them 
against the various arts of seduction so frequently practised to th« 
ruin of t\\^- unguarded. Consider well these, two important words 
WHAT THEN? Pause a while-*— Bcware — ^^Resistthe Temptation. — 
What must be the consequence of listening to these Seducers ? 

Ah ! WHAT THEN ? 

SARAH P- N^ 



TO THE EDITOR. 

. sir, , 

SANS-SOUCI is a name given to a favourite retreat of tire late King? 
of Prussia at some little distance from Berlin, Conversing on- 
this a few weeks since in company* with what I then thought a jolly 
party, it was agreed to make aSans-souci tour for four days about 
die environs of the metropolis. The company consisted of four ladies 
and as many gentlemen, who completely filled two coaches. As it 
was resolved that no impediment should prevent the design being 
carried into execution, a very rainy morning, the day fixed on, did 
not seem to cast the least damp upon the spirits of any one. The 
ladies- were ready to a moment, and they seated themselves with all 
possible glee with two men in each coach. We had not got to Ken- 
sington before one of the ladies observed it was very bad weather. 
This observation brought on a yawn, which did not in the least pro** 
mote the mirth of the company, and scarce another word was said, 
except by one gentleman, till we got to. Turnham^green : butevea 
Altamont, 

That child of mirth, aud scml of whim, 

could not rarify the condensed ide^s of the party. Dinner was served 
jip punctually to, the time appointed ; but the fowls were boiled to 

jags, and the veal was raw. Mrs. S , who has an utter aversion 

to melted butter, could not taste a bit, as Miss P had inadyer*- 

tently poured it into the dish ; Major W — found the port 

pricked^ and Sir V/. D — objected to claret. The dinner was 

served, begun, and ended, in a state of contest; andi^Wd resumed 
our places in the coaches, without having had any thing hke a com- 
furtable jneal. AUamoflt repiHided Sir W~ — i. thattjus. was 9. Sps^ 
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«0Hci party, and he almost imnjediately fell a snoring. We reached 

Colnbrooke by tea-time, but the water was smokey, and Lady B 

-could not dHnk tea without cream. 

Once more we resumed our places in the coaches, and set off for 
Wind:>or ; the niin increased, and a .tbunder storm so tertiiied Miss 
P — that having by some accident neither hartshorn nor salts among 
us, there was great danger of her swooning: when she recovered a 
kittle, it was proposed to let the window down for air; but this Mrs. 

S very strenuously opposed, as it rained in, and slie did not 

chuse to expose herself to a cold, especially ^i^ this time of the year, 
■as they generally lasted all the winter. AWf' suffocated we reached 
Windsor, and I was glad to walk neara*(p|Fin the rain, in orcLer to 
breathe a little wholesome air, of which Mifenad been so long deprived. 
We played a pool at quadrille ; but Mr,s. S-! — r, being unsuccessful. 
Was uncommonly peevish the whole night, and even threw out some 

hints that Lady B ^ — was veiy dextrous at disposing of the tishes. 

The supper was cold and spoilt by waiting for the M^ijor, who was 
gone upon a sliort visit to Eton. Every one at last was quite out of 
temper^" and we all retired to bed fully displeased with each^ther. I 
rose early, the next morning, and finding a return post-chaise ready 
for Hounslpw, 1 took a French leave in these words : " This Sans- 
souci party has proved the very reverse of my expectations, I am 
therefore disqualified from being any ionger a member." Adieu. 

J^hicohis Jmiy Oct, f, j\ FRIEND. 



TCHAHACTER OF A 

REAL PHILOSOPHER, 

^ND THE GREAT EN© WHICH HE OUGHT TO HAVE IN VIEW, 



THERE is no prejudice more common than that of confounding 
singularity and the love of distinction with philosophy. Nori^ 
this at all surprising, The vulgar, who never carry their thoughts 
beyond appearances,.are always struck- with a man who deviates from 
the common path, who pursues a systerp of conduct directly opposite 
to that of the generality of mankind, who despises what others covet, 
who renounces riches, grandeur, and all the sweets ^nd allurements 
of life. The whimsical sni;5iilurity of his conduct, afrcr dazzling the 
eyes of the vulgar, sometimes creates a prejudice in favour of his 
opinions; nay jt happens, not unfrequently, that fiom being an ob- 
ject of pity, or of ridicu'c^ he obtains appLuise and aUmiration.. 

But let us disting'u'bh j^hilosophy from what has only the appear- 
ance of it ; let us consider the man who professes it without prejudice; 
aiidlet us not prostitute the name of wibdom to pride or peevishness. 
Under the Cynic's mantle, or that of the Stoic; under the appearance 
of disinterestWness, and a contempt of honours, fame, and pleasure, 
it is no uncommon thing to find" persons absolutely enslaved by envy, 
spleen, and ambition, . . 

U u 2 
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If philotopby be 'the search after truth, sincerity must be tbe first 
and the most essential quality of a Philosopher Great talents, and 
the art of thinking, are not exclusive privileges granted to persons of 
cooli dispassionate, and viituous dispositions. The man who thinks, 
is not always a Philosopher; he may have a wretched temper, be 
tormented with spleen, and a slave to passiop ; he may be envious, 
haughty, deceitful, dissatisfied with others and with himself. When 
this ii the case, he is incapable of making justol>servations : his rea- 
sonings become su.spicious ; he can scarce see himself in his genuine, 
native colours ; or if he does, he strives to conceal from himself the 
obliquity and irregularity of his temper and disposition: his philoso- 
phy, or rather the motley 'systems of his brain, are full of confusion : 
there is no connection in his principles; all is sophistry, and contra- 
diction; insincerity'', pride, envy, caprice, misanthropy, appear 
throughout; and^if the vulgar, dazzled with his talents and the novelty 
of his principles, look upon him as a profound and sublime Philoso- 
pher, persons of nicer discernment see nothing but spleen, discon- 
tented vanity, and sometimes malignity, under the guise of virtue. 

The Philosopher has no right to esteem or value himself, but when 
he contributes to the welfare of his fellow-creatures ; the applauses of 
his conscience are then only lawful and necessary when he knows he 
deserves them. In a world blinded by prejudice, and so often un- 
grateful, this ideal recom pence is, alas ! almost the only one that is 
• left to virtue. Let the Philosopher, therefore, esteem himself when 
he has done good ; let him congratulate himself upon being free 
from those vain desires, those vices, thosd shameful passions, those 
imaginary wants, with which others are tormented ; but let him not 
compare himseif with his fellow-creatures in such a manner as to 
•liock their self-love. If he thijiks himself happier than they, let him 
not insult their wretchedness; above all, let him not plunge them in 
despair. The friend of wisdom ought to be the fiiend of men; he 
ought never to despise them; he ought to sympathize with them in 
their afflictions;- be* ought to comfort and encourage them. A love 
of mankind, an enthusiasm for public good, sensibility, humanity^ — 
these are the motives which ought to animate the man of virtue ;, these 
are the motives which he may acknowledge without a blush. Without 
this, Philosophy is Only an idle and useless declamation against the 
human species, which proves nothing biit the pride or peevishness -of 
the declaimer, and convinces nobody. 

What title, indeed, has the Philosopher to. despise or insult his 
fellow-creatures ? Is it because, he imagines he has superior know- 
ledge ? But his knowledge is useless, if society derives no advantage 
from it. Why should he hate his species ? or what glory can arise 
from misanthropy? true and solid glory can only be founded upon 
humanity, the love of mankind, sensibility, and gentleness of man- 
ners. — Are men ignorant and full of prej'idices i^ Alas! education, 
example, habit, and authority, oblige them to be so. Are they slaves 
to vice, passion, and frivolous desiree T those who**reguIate their 
destiny, the impostors who seduce them, the models which they have 
before their eyes, produce in their hearts all the vices that tounent 
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IhenXc To hat€ or despise men for their errors and follies, is to in- 
-suit those whom we ought to pity, and to reproach them with neces- 
sary and unavoidabffe iiiiirmities. 

Let us comfort man, therefore, but let us never insult or despise 
liim ; on the contrary, let us inspire him with confidence ; let us teach 
him to set a just valu^ upon hi^lseIf, and to feel his own dignity and 
importance i let us exalt his views, and give him, if possible, that 
vigour and force, which so many causes combine to bieak and de- 
jstroy. True wisdom is bold and manly ; it never assumes the 
Jbaughty and imperious air of superstition, which seems to have no- 
thing else in view but to debase and annihilate the human mind. It 
• the Philosopher has warmth and energy in his soul, if he is suscep- 
tible of a deep and strong indignation, let him rouse and exert him- 
self against those falsehoods and impostures of which his species has 
been so long the victim ; let him boldly attack those prejudices which 
.are the real sources of all human calamities ; let him destroy, in the 
. opinion of his brethren, the empire of those priests aod tyrants who 
^buse their ignorance and their creduhty ; let him wage eternal war- 
fare with superstition, which has so often deluged the earth with 
. blood ; let him vow irreconcilable enmity to that horrid despotism, 
which, for so many ages, has fixed its throne in the midst of wretched 
lial;ions. If he thinks himself possessed of superior knowledge, let 
liim communicate it to others ; if he is more intrepid, let him lend 
them an helping hand ; if he is free, let him point out to othera the 
means of r.sserting their freedom ; let him endeavour to cure them 
.pf their servile ana debasing prejudices, and the shackles wliich opi- 
nion has forged will* soon fall from off theii' hands. To insult the 
wretched is the height of barbarity; to refuse to lead the blind is the 
• height of cruelty ; to reproach them bitterly for having fallen into the 
j^ch, is both folly and inhumanity, ' 
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A CHINESE TALE. 

ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 



THE ancient Takupi had long been Prime Minister to the Queen 
of Yawaqua, a fertile country that stietcheb along the western 
confines of China ; during his administration, whatever advantages 
could be derived from arts, learning, and commerce, seemed to bless 
the people, nor were the necesoiiiy precautions of providing for the 
secui ity of the State forgotten. It oflen happens, however, that when 
men are possessed of all they v/ant, they then begin to find.torments 
from imaginary afflictions, and lessen their immediate enjoyments by 
foreboding that those ei)joyments are to have an end. The people 
now, therefor^, cast about to find out grievances ; and, after some 
search, they actually began to fancy themselves aggrieved. A pe- 
tition again^^t the enormities of Takupi was carried to the throne in 
4ue form, and the Queen, willing to satisfy her subjects, aj^pointed 
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FOR THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 

f 

IT is an opinion generally received, that the addition of the dagger 
to the arms of the City of London had this original : In the fifth 
year of the reign of Richard the second, there was a rebellion in the 
coutity of Kent, of which one Wat Tyler, a poor labourer, who had 
adopted that name from his trade, was leader. This man's infatuatiorl 
was 60 much, that he even ventured to enter the metropolis; where 
he was met by the King, accompanied by William Walworth, the 
gallant Lord Mayor, who not being able to bear the traitor's insolence, 
arrested liim by a violent blow on the head, and then stabbed him with 
his dagger, which was added to the arras of thie City, to commemo- 
rate the bravery of that action. That this tradition is entirely false the 
following will make evident: being lately at Staines, in Middlesex, 
I observed, at a distance, on the banks of the Thames, a little below 
the famous Runny-Mead, a stone which bore the appearance of anti- 
quity : I found it the boundary of the City's liberty. The stone was 
about four feet high, and in the middle was the Mayor's name, with 
the date thus, 12(4 ; the third figure, which seems to hkve been 5, is 
much effaced ; but that set aside, the dagger could not have been de- 
rived from the above anecdote ; for a little below the date are th» 
arms as they now stand. Now the year 1 2^4 was long before Richard 
the second^ who came not to the throne till 1377. A, T, 



INSTANCE O^ 
Di Lie ACT ANI> PRESENCE OF MIND. 



SOME few years ago, iri Rome, a verj' genteel company, fcorisistf ng 
of above a hundred persons, was assenibled at Cardinal AlberettiV: 
at one of the card-tables a Gentleman lost a Snuff-box, most curiously 
tet with diamonds; he asked the Gentlemen at the same table if they 
had seen it, but was answered in the negative ; he therefore applied 
to the Cardinal, who ordered the doors of the assembly-room to be 
ghut, and told the company none must be offended, but that no one 
should depart till the snuff-box was found ; on which another Cardinal, 
who was present, said, perhaps the person who has taken the hex did 
it in a frolic, and being taxed so seriously is ashamed to restore it ; let 
therefore the candles be ^1 extinguished, leit the company keep stand- 
ing, and let the person who has taken the box replace it on one of the 
tables. This was agreed to: when the light was brought in, the box 
was found, and the harmony of the company restored. 



RECEIPT for Marking Linen so as not to Wash out again^ 

TAKE Vermillion, as much as will lie on a half-crown piece; of 
the best salt of steel, a piece about the size of a small nutmeg; 
^rind, or levigate weil together with linseed oil : you may make it 
thick or thin to your discretion. 

N. B. This is equal, if not superior, to any of the numerous CQmp9^ 
sityjas so long puffed on the town at exorbitant prices. 
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MASONIG INTELLIGENCE. 



W£ intimated^ p. 14a of Iht frtsent «oliivie, that tM Grand Lodge of Scot- 
iaiid had^ upon the applicatioa of the Frecmaaoiu in the id Batration 
of the Argyleshire Fencibles, granted a Charter for a Lodge to he held in that 
Rogii^ent ^fkA^r the title of Tpk MfLiTAftY St, Joan. Th'ty were 00 Tow- 
day, August 26th, instituted in their Charter at Ayr. Upon that occasion^ four 
Lodges met in th^ Town Hall ; Provost Campbell, Master of the Senior liodge^ 
took the chair, when, after a few proper questions put, and advices given, to tho 
Office-bearers of the New Military Lodge, the Chaplain of the senior Lodg» 
closed the ceremony with a suitable prayer. 

The Magistrates, and many Gentlemen of the* town and neighbeuriiood, to the 
amount of a^ot tw# hundred (all-brethren), conntenancedby their, presence this 
affecting, solemn^ and most pleasing scene. 

.The Masta* of the Now Lodge tfaeD took the chair, snd the Evening was spent 
with that conviviality, decorum, and social glee, for .which the Meetings of the 
Craft have ever been remarkable,. .... S. 

DIED, 

At Portsmouth, Tho. DtrvccciitY, Ssq. of Hampton Court, Provincial Grand 
Master of Masons for IJorset, Essex,. Gloucester, Hereford^ Somerset, South- 
ampton, Bri9to)^ and the Isle of Wight. .,• - 
f^See bit Portrait and Memoirs rfbimin ovr Fisst Volume.]] 

At Edinburgh, Sept. 26th, William Mason, Esq. writer there, many yeaf«. 
Grand Secretary to the Grand Lod^e of Scotland. Pfe lived esteemed and died 
justly regretted. See Vol. L p. 607, 60S. I IL p. 257, 4^35. 

On Wednefday, Koy. it, ene of those Brotherly Greetings which wotdd ^6\ 
honour to the Craft in proportion to their frequency, took place at Preem^son'^' 
Tavern. It was a Fisit in dw fyrm paid \if the Jesi/salem Lodge to the Fouir« 
HATfOif LonoB. On this occasion a very nnmerous Company of Visiting Brethren' 
attended alsot in an individual capiicity to add splendour to the ceremony. The 
whole company consisted, we believe, of 150 persons. The Kites of the Order] 
were most ably performed by the two Lodges in union ; and at the earnest anci 
unanimous intrvaty of the Brethren assembled. Brother Writ r ait Prestok, who, 
was discovered among the Visitors on this occasion*, delivereda long and impres-i 
tive discourse on the True Nature and important Duties of the Masonic Chaiiacterj^ 
which he addressed with peculiar force and a happy application to two newly-initir 
ated Brethren. The profound attention widi which the respectaMe in^tHictor w^f^ 
heard gives us reason io think that the influence of his discourse will bVifo meansL 
be confined to those to whom it was more pecuiiarty addressed. A very elegant 
supper (and well served, the largeness of the company considered) con cludecf 
the evening's festivity, and the Brethren parted in true harmony one with the 
other. Particuar praise was due to the two R. W. M."s for their effectual ex- 
ertions to preserve the order and to promote the laudable purposes o^ the Meet-> 
ing. With one circumstance we were particularly pleased. During the Ceremony 
of Initiation, the'R. W. M. of the Foondatioit Lodge took an opportunity to 
recommend in very strong terms to the protection and support of the newly-made 
Brethren in particular, and of the company in general, The Royal Cumberland 
Freemasons' School ; and, on enquiry, we found it to be his invariable custom so 
to do on like occasions ; a custom which with all our -hearts .we recommend foi; 
general practice. 

< 

Tbe Right Hon. the EarXi qf Moiia has a,ccepted the Office of a Trustee of 

tlieCuMSCRLAND ScHOOt. 

. On tbe izth of November two children were admitted into the above Charity in 
augmentation of the foroser iramben 

Vol.. V. X » 
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STRICTURES 
oir 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



4c 



AW. 7. A NEW Comedy WM bn>iight forward at Coteift-Garden Thatre^ 
jCa. v>n<^f the Title of Sp^euUHom : 

THE CHARACTtlS OF WBICB WKKI AS FOLLOW : 

« 

'Xom Taojore, • • • • Mr. Lswia, 

Mr. Project* - - - - Mr. MwDair^ 

Alderman Arable, ... Mr. fiuiCK, 

Captain Arable* . • • - Mr. Midmetok, 

Jack Arable* .... Mr. Fawcett* 

Sir Frederic FaiflUy* - . • Mr. Ciakemoht* 

Bmmeline* » • • . Miss Wallis, 

Cecilia* . • • . • Miss Maksell^ 
Lady Catharine Project* - • Mrs* DAVENPoar. 

^ ^SpAtf* London and its Vicinity. 

pable. 

Mr. Prpjict is the Character who gives the name to this Comedy. He is a vile, 
worthless wretch* who is ever upon the watch to avail himself of some Specula" 
tm, and* in the pursuit of his schemes* has no regard to friendship and feelingy 
imt would rise upon the ruin of his nearest connections. His wife, Lady Catbaruu, 
is unprincipled enough to enter into 411 his schemes; but being a woman of in- 
4pgtte* has some separate machinations io Fiew« iVt^c r* by his hypoarisy* had 
urorked himself into the favour of the deceased Sir CbarUt Stanmofe, who left his 
daughter EmmliMt under the guardianship of the insiduous Speculator. Emmelime 
liad conceived an attachment for Captain Arable, the son of her uncle* MdtrmoM 
jirahU, an attachment that was fully returned by the Captain. ,Xha Alderman* 
however* on account of a family pique* refiises his consent to a marriage be- 
tween the lovers* and the disappointment fills. Emmeline with such anxiety* that 
ibr some time her reason is impaired. Pra/tct, her Guardian* takes advantage of 
4his temporary derangement in the inUid of Eamaiiaa^ to confine her under pretence 
4hat her understanding is not sufi&ciently restored lor her to be capable of ma- 
naging her own fortune* which it appears that he has entiaely dissipated in pur- 
suit of various speculations* all of which have proved abortive. — Ctdtia, a very 
^([miable girl, who is another ward of Pnjtct, and who lives, in his house* enter- 
tains the warmest partiality for the unhappy Emmeline, soothes her in her involun- 
tary retirement* and is anxious to extricate her from the power of their i^an- 
doned Guardian. Tom Tat^ore, the brother of CeciUat after being tricked out of a 
fortune by the artifice^ of Pnjeet, is sent to the East Indies, through the interest 
4)t Sir Charlet Stanmere, the deceased father of Emmeline, T^m Tanj^a, who is a 
generous* spirited fellow* amidst all his dissipated habits* indulges his extrava« 
gant propensities in India* and was confined for debt .in Calcutta ^ but by the 
assistance of an English Captain* obtains his liberty, and is generously con- 
veyed to this country. It seems that* at Calcutta, there was another Mr. Tanjore, 
a man of vast property* and as Project has heard of this Gentlemait* he confounds 
Iiim with poor Tom Tanjore, who returns without a farthing*, an^* imagining that 
ht shall find a fine Asiatic pigeon to pluck* invites the latter on his arrival to make 
use of his house* and sends him his carriage and some splendid clothes, for him 
io appear In a proper Nabcbic state. Tern Tanjore, having no other resource, pro- 
. fits by this interested speculation of Project, takes up his residence at the house of 
the latter* 'and* gives such dire<itions for the mode of domestic expence^ as is 
•uitabit to the extravagant notioos which Project ha« iQijned of hit^jMitl^ pro*. 
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ihUiairto indemnify hU artful host when the East-Indit Fteet arrives^ atid de- 
sires the latter to pray, in the mean time, for*' a westerly wind." Aldemtm 
ArabU is one of the dupes of Pnjtct, of whom he rents a farm^ which Project 
suffers him to improve as mvch as he pieases, determining to let the place as sooA 
as the JUsrman, who affects to be an adept in Agriculture, has rendered the estate 
complete. The Alderman, though a weak man, possesses a good heart, and 
while he consents that EmmeHne shall remain under the care of Project, consfderii 
him as a tender and faithful CHiardlan. He is also disposed to think Project hit 
fri£Dd* as the laiter promises to bring about a match between his ward Cecllid, 
whom be represents as possessing five thousand a-year, and Jack Arable the fa- 
vourite Son of the Alderman, By the assistance of Cecilia, the pensive Emmelint 
is released from her confinement in the house of Project, and though she falls into 
the hands of Jack Arable, who is watching to entrap Cecilia, according to the plan 
laid between Pnjert and the Alderman, Jack finding Emmeline is likely to get pos- 
session of her iortune, agrees to convey her to the lodgings of Cecilia, who does 
Jiot solely reside in the house of her Guardian. Emmeline, however, goes tQ 
her unctf , expecting an asylum in his house, but the Alderman has so infatuated 
a confidence in Project, that he locks her up, and sends for her guardian to take 
her back^ At this period Tom Tanjore, who had. agreed to the proposal of Project, 
that a marriage should take place between Tom and Emmeline (whose fortune being 
embeazled. Project wishes to marry her to a man who will not be very scrupulous 
in the examination of his account), enters the house of the Alderman, not for tht 
purpose of deluding JEnrai^Vinto a marriage, but to obtain a safe protection for 
her as the daughter of l^is deceased friend and patron. Tom Taniore talk* the Al- 
derman into a profound nap, hy a long story, in order to get the key and released 
JEmmeliiu; but just as he is going to open the door of the chamber. Project arrives^ 
And Tma is obliged to raise a large round table to conceal the sleeping Alderman^ 
and prevent an explanation between him and the wicked Guardian. Project, con^ 
ceiving that no person but Tom Tanjore hears him, on this occasion opens all his 
schemes, and Tom, raising his voice, awakes the Alderman, and thereby gives 
the latter an opportunity of discovering the rascality of Project, and the confis- 
cation of Smmkinf*f property. Soon after, the Alderman has Project arrested, an^ 
thrown into the King's Bench Prison, where poor Tom Tanjore, who is arrested 
hy Ims tayior, soon fisllowahim. In this situation an equivoque takes place, each 
imagining tbtttthe other came to procure a discharge. In the end Tom Tanjore ii 
jreleased by the Alderman. During these events, Captain Arable, the admirer of 
JSmmeline, who was supposed to be abroad, returns, and the lovers obtain an* in- 
terview; but though matters are cleared up respecting the conduct of Project, yet 
the Alderman will not consent that the injured JSmmeline shall marry his son th^ 
Captain, because this said Alderman has a kind of partiality towards Lady Catba^ 
fine Project, who induces him to promise that Emmeline shall be united iq^r Frc 
derick Faintly, the latter having promised to make her a pecuniaryji^uitat. 

Tom Tanjore generously offers all the money he hait-won^at a gaming table, 
amounting to a very large sum, to Lady Catharine, provided she will employ her 
influence over the AJdwrman in behalf of Captain Arable and Emmeline : but, doubt- 
ful of her concurrence, pretends to faint away in the dressing-room of Lady Ca^ 
iAflrine, where she is expecting the Alderman, who enters the moment when Lady 
Catharine is supporting Tom Tanjore in her arms. The resentment and jealousy of 
the Alderman produces the desired catastrophe ; he consents that a union shall 
take place between Captain Arable znd Emmeline; it is found that the rich Mr. Tan^ 
jore has arrived, that he has offered his hand to Cecilia, with a third of his fortune 
to his namesake, her brother; and the Piece ends with poetical justice ; the vile 
Pr<y>c/ being likely to end his days in jail ; and all the virtuous characters being 
rendered happy* 

When we have informed our Readers that this Comedy is a production of 
Mr. Reynolds, it is probable that they will rather prepare themselves to enjoy 
a lau^ at the Theatre than to expect that we should enter into any critical analysis 
of its merits in this place. We have given an account of the fable, but it appears 
to us that the Author seems to have been more studious to heighten particular 
scenes than to connect them with each other, and rather to have endeavoured \%. 
produce a pleasing diversity than a regular whole* 
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The chief •ttenpe at B«f dty 9i eharMtcr U 5v fmd$mk Fmtaij, which {§ in( 
deed, m ji#Mi» that w« beiieve^ md hojpe, it i« ii«C to be f9«nd in hamaii natiire. 
We learn* from the declaretion of this ehancter, that if a nwn caHs him rauai-t 
ht is so g0td'nstiif9d as not to be affronted, and if he jiroceeds to kick M*, he is 
too pol$i0 to quarrel with him. That there may be men in real Vife ^o .destitute 
of spirit, so basely piuiUanimous, we can conceire ; but that ibere e\ er existed a 
man of this description who would ulk of a defect, which every man who feels it 
mu^t, we should think, be duixious to conceal, we cannot imagine. But how is 
the inconsistency heightened, how is the im p ro pr ie ty aggrarated, by plactn|f 4 
€0€k4d* in the hat of such a character ? if such a man really existed, he certainly 
would not chuse the profession of a SoUHer. 

Ald;.rman Arable (a citizen and farmer) is a welUconceived character ; it is a 
satire on those persons who quit pursuits adapted to their capacities and educa- 
tion, for others with which they are totally unacquainted. Mr. Alderman, being 
ignorant of the business of a farmer, is every way imposed upon. • 

His son. Jack Arable, is a student of law, to which he pays very little atten- 
tion. Uis keen touches at the profession afford much pleasantry, alid the man* 
ner in which he expressed his disinclination to frequent Wesminster Hall, which 
be described as a market full of black cattle, atteuaci by. very few k^en, almost 
convulsed the audience with laughter. 

The character of ^mmeline. Project, and Tanjore, are sketched in our ac^ 
count of the (able. Th« latter is a gay and elegant portrait. 

Mr. Reynolds, with talents andhu>i)our that might enable him to <' wing a flight 
higher'' than he has hitherto attempted, appears to us as an Author who writes 
rather for tmalumeat than fome, or to speak with more"* propriety, who aims rather 
to please the present age, than to instruct posterity. We mean not by this obser- 
vation to discredit his talents in the slightest degree ; for in the serious part of his 
play, there is much good sense and much good rvriting, that convince us of bisabi'* 
iity to succeed in compositions of a higher class. If the town will have«p^« and 
merrmeni, no one c^n supply them with a better stock than the Author of Specula* 
tiom ; and it would perhaps be de^^med as unreasonable to suppose that a Dramatic 
Writer ought not to study the taste of an audience, as it would be to say that a 
tradesman ought not to consult the taste of his customers. The piece before us is 
not a Comedy that will undergo the ordeal of criticism. It abounds in farcical in-* 
cidents, which rapidly st|cceed one another with very little attention to consis- 
tency or nature : but if reason wanders ungratiied, risibility iheets with ample 
Indulgence ; and in most of our popular modern comedies the currency of the 
latter is accepted in .lieu of the sterling value of the former. 

The strokes of satire on gamimg, and on the efficacy of drtst to procure hospi'* 
tality when Genius and Virtue are treated with contempt, are perhaps too just 
On the whole, SpecuUtun will be found more iubBi4ntial in entertainment than 
speculations usually are ; and if mirib be profit, the most ecsnemfcal auditor will think 
his money w^II laid out in purchasing admission to thodramatic table of oar friend 
Keymo|.d8. 

• The performance w?is on the whole well. The Prologue, which' was written 
l>y Keyno{.i>s, and spoken by Ha aiav, evinced a > respectable gtwity ofvcrjt^at 
ticn: but it somewhat strangely ridiculed sentimental tcenet, as the piece itself can^ 
tained much of the sentimental cast; itwasa sort of Law Case, 

Light Satire versus Lumpish SxKTiMEirr. 
The Epilogue was indeed a treat from the pen of Miles Peter Andrews^thad 
point, pun, and humour in abundance, but wjinted wha.ihis p^emata m^ora always 
want — connection \ it was given, however, with ^uch provoking spirits by Mr, 
J^£wis, that we forgot it wanted any thing. 

It bore a roost humorous allusion to the straw fepiale head^^reaa- ornaments, 
which it resembles to a stubble-field : 

Of threaten 'd/aiiuff# who shall now complain ; 
When ey'ry female forehead teems with grain? 

I ■ When men of active lives. 
To fill their gran'ries need but thresh their wives, 
Vor were the maljron&alone prolific : 

Old maids and young 1 all, all are in the straw. • 
The ]Piece has been several times repeated with approbation^ 
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INVOCATION TO MASONRT. 



; BY Mb. THOMAS DERMODY. 

^TpHOU fairest Type of Excellence divine, 

I Whose social links the race of man oombine^ 
Whot^awfvl 'Mandates coward vicec0ntfoi> 
And breathe through nature one eolifhten'd souls 
From iky mildswa^r benignant virtues rise. 
Pour on the hearty and emulate the skies i 
From thy sage voice sublime Instruction springs. 
While Knffwlfdge waves her many*colour'd wingt^ 
And star-ey'd TfuH>, and Conscience, holy test, 
Enthrone TUbs Fkhling in the glowing breast 
Then deigii the labour of thy sons to guide. 
O'er each full line in nervous sense preside. 
Adorn each verse, eacTi manly thought inflamtf^ 
And what we gain from Geiiiutf give to Fame ! 

MASONIC ODE. 



.*& 



BY MR. WlLj.1 AM WALKER. 

STRIKE to melodious notes the golden lyre ! 
Spread Wide xo aH around the erdent flame. 
Till each rapt boscrm catch the sacred fire. 
And join the gtoriotis theme I 
'Tis Masonry, 
The Art sublimely free. 
Where Msyesty has bow'd^ and own'd n BratiMr'a name f 

Thro' ample domes wide let the chorus roll, 
Responsive tothei^rdourof the soul. 

Hail 1 inspiring Masonry 1 * • 

To thy shrine .do myriads bend ; 
Yet more glorious shalt thou b«. 
Till o'er the wprld thy pow*r extend. . . 
IStiU to the Sons of Earth thy Light dispense^ 
And all $hall own thy sacred influence. 

Tho' Genius fires^ yet faint his rays appear,. 

Till thy mysterious lore the soul refine ; 
'Tis thou to noblest heights his thoughts must rear« 
And make them doubly shine, 
O Masonry ! 
Thou Art sublimely free I 
'Tis thou exairsi the man, and fnals'st him hKlf ditine,^ 
Ye Masons, ftvour'd men, yottf voices raise t 
You speak your glory while you skig^lts pV4|if« 
Jf^il \ inspiring Masonry^ ^p* 
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BiMt be the man, and Met t be is, wbo bears 
* ' With virtiioat pride a Mason's sacred name ; 

And may each Brother^ whp the blessing shares^ 
Enrich the list of Fame. 

Blest Masonry 1 
Thou Art sublimely free f 
Heay'n bids thy happir sons, and they thy worth proclaim 
With load assent ! their cheerful voices raise. 
Their great, immortal Masonry to praise. 
Hail I inspiring Masonry, &c. 

The tow*r sky-pointing, and the dome sublime, 

Rais'd by thy mystic rules and forming pow'r. 
Shall long withstand the iron tooth of Time, 
Yet still their fall is sure : 
But Masonry, 
The Art sublimely free. 
Founded by God himself, thro' time shall firm endwv. 
Still shall its sons their grateful voice* raise. 
And joyful sound their Grtat Grand Master's praise. 
At thy shrine, O Masonry I 

Shall admiring nations bend. 
In future times thy sons shall see 
Thy fame from pole to pole extend. 
To worlds unknown thy beav'n-bom Light dispense. 
And Systems own thy sacred influence. 



ON THE 



EPICUREAN, STOIC, AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

THREE different schemes Philosophers assign; 
A Chance, a Fate, a Providence divine : 
"Which to embrace of these three sev'ral views, 
Methinks, it is not difficult to chuse. 

For first ; what wisdom, or what sense to cry 
Things happen as they do-*we know not why f 
Or how are we advanc'done jot, to know. 
When things once are— that they must needs be so ? 

To see such order, and yet own no laws ; 
Teel such effects, and yet confess no cause ; 
What can be more extravagant and odd? 
He only reasons, who believes a Goo. B. 



ATHEISM 

TRB OKIY GBOUKD OF DISCONTEKT^ 



JF reason does each private person bind. 
To seek the public welfare of mankind; 
this be justice, and the sacred law. 
That guards the good, and keeps the bad in awe ;' 
If this great law but op'rates. to fulfil 
One vast Almighty Being's righteous will j 
And if he only, as we all maintain, 
Poes alt things rule* andaH events ordain ; 
Then reason binds each private man t'assent. 
That Qone hut Atheist^ can be discontent. B. 



N. 
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IRREGULAR ODE TO EVENING. 

* • 

MILDEST^of hours that mark the passing dar. 
To thee, soft £ve> I pour my simple lay ; 
nrith the iMisy croud's tumultuous noise^ 
With thee I hope to find sercner joys. 

I joy to roam beneath tiiy gentle reign, 
pensive to wander o'er the lengthened plain. 

And listen to the warbling linnet' « note i 
Or if a higher aim my thoughts engage, 
I love to trace the philosophic page, ; 

Whilst o'er my head thy softest shadows float. 

Is there a breast that feels great nature's charms ? 

I ween that breast will court thy friendly shade. 
Is there a soul whom mad ambition warms ? 

I ween he loves not thee, meek placid maid. 

Tbu shall rejoice beneath the i^rvid beam. 

When Phoebus darts his fierce meridian niy« 
Shall court with joy each violent extreme. 

And love to bustle *mid the gawdy day. 

Tbat shall with rapture mark the silent bour^ . 

When shadowy forms begin to fill the vale ; 
When modest twilight sheds her gentle pow*r. 

And droops her beauteous head the primrose pale. 

Then, when the west a blushing tint displays, 
A<m! ^e rude mountain's top reflects the blaze. 

Give me to gander is the conscious grove. 
Which oft has listened to the tender tale. 
While many a Mrarbler heard along the vale. 

Has sung responsive to the voice of love. 

With thee, Amanda, in yonth*8 early dawo. 

Now only to be thought on with a tear. 
How oft at Eve, from busy life withdrawn. 

My only bliss has been to meet thee here : , . 

Where, heedless of the world's insidious scorn, 

Saunt'ring we courted many a long delay ; 
The devious path, the tangled brake, the thorn. 

And many a joyful htnd^rance cross' d our way. 

Ah 1 blessed days, that now, for ev€t flown. 

Can only sharpen mem'ry's anxious pain. 
Why are ye, happy hours, so quickly gone ? 

Ah, will ye never, never come again ? 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Oftaiimti by ibt Deatb of Miss £— — a W 1, cf N— H> w. tb^ Cnnijf |f 

• ' P ■ R, in ibt twnUy'Sicond Tear ofbtr Age, 
»i ' " . ' ' 

G£ AS£, cease fond heart, indulge not grief so vaii^ 
Nor thus lament what ne'er can be restor'd; 
A fruitless sorrow wherefoje still retain. 

Which but augments the ill so much deplor'd. 
Then cease to mourn, the vain complaint giveo^u^ 

Censure not fate, severe tho' her decree ; 
Since that lamented maid exists no more, 
Admir'd, belpv'd^ by ail tht world «Qd,in^ 
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E'en at a matedr fchlnct with spfendovf hnght. 

Illumes the world and darkness turns to day. 
Resplendent shines, then sinks in shades of B%h#, 

So swift this beauteous Tision past a^af. 
Would the sad sound had never reach'd inia« car^ 

Had the dire tale as yet raanain'd untold. 
Which urges oft the sympathetic tear. 

Oft bids me rooum^ and oft my grief unfold. 

And wherefore cease-— was she not all that's gmy. 

All young and blooming as the roseate mora f 
How soon her mom of life to fleet away. 

How soon to pass, ah, never to return ! 
Ye young, ye old, ys; serious^ and ye g^» 

Whom wealth, or rank, or sense, or beauty grace^ 
Whoe'er attentive shall peruse my lay, 

Lament the shortness of this earthly race : 

Your course, like hers, may, ah ! U|o soon be o'er^ 

You each, alasl pay find an early grave ; 
Then join with me her exit to deplore. 

Whom each perfection vainly atrove to save : 
Ye who to her in ties of kindied bound. 

Now inconsohible her loss bemoan. 
Whose grief, alas 1 too doleful must resound, 

Since this bright source of ev'ry pleasure's flown* 

With you sincere I'd join her loss to inoum. 

In sorrowing grief to pass the joyless hours. 
My tears to mingle- o*er her silent urn. 

Or strew her virgin grave With spotless floWrsw ' 
And thou, dear sainted maid, if souls like thine. 

To boundless realms ofendless bliss consign'd, 
E*er look compassionate with eye benign. 

On the frail deeds and sufFerings of mankind : 

May thy departed shade with pleasure view, 
As here thou wast belov'd, admired by all. 

Thy earthly friends, the once proud theme renew^ 
And mourn siniertly thy lamented fall. 



SONNET TO DELIA, 



M. V. 



BY. DE. BimrXCT. 



TJJpW climbs the bright hop on the pole !, 
jTI ^^ *he garden how sweetly appears V 
Ah» why does my Delid condole f 
Review the exotic with tears ! 

Must its flow'ry festoons soon decay^ 

The prey of a boisterous band ! 
Sink, wither, an4 vanish away, 

Beneath Depredation's foul hand. 

Suspend your conoem, my dear maid. 
Those silver-like blossoms shall die# 

Shall parish and presently fade. 
No longer mamour the eye ; 

But thy blossoms of virtue no hand can annoy. 
No season d^reciate^ and death r.ot destrt^y. 
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PtTER PINDAR TO DM. SAYERS, 

Author op tes Dramatic Skktcscs or AwciBtiT Nostherm Mythology. 



I THANK thee. Doctor, for thy Sketches ; 
Not that a presentafioti copy 
(Gifts at which -many a needy Author catches^ 

Ciimb'd the Parnassus of my garret-iohby. 
Serving* at noon my feasted aoul to piea&Cj 
At night to purchase bread and cheese. 
Alas! I was not quite so cheaply treated. 
Yet tho' a half orown acd a sj»lendid shlUinif 
Crept from my Aaccid. purse unwilling^ 
And all my savoury hopes of dinner 
For lean to-morrow have defeated, 
1 thanJc thee, I repeat it} 

For by the bargain, faith! I am a wmner, 

t*m sick of Ven\is and the Grac«s, 
They seem to have bespoken places 

In every sonnet, ode> and song j 
Ahd with their tedious griniaces 

Have play'd us off too long. 
Must ev^ry storm from Neptune come ? 
All thunder from Jove's kettje-drum ? 
And Poets ever with plump Bacchus drink 

In their ideal world divine. 

Unknown to real wine ? 
If that's to be the case* I think 

Apollo and the Nine 
Had better rot, like duck -weed, on the brink 

Of Helicon, 'where, they so oft reclino^ 
There's not a Poetaster now-a-d^ys 

But know^ the Greek mythology by rote» 
And with unbashful finger dares to raise 

Even Pallas' under petticoat. 

I'm sick of Milton and his Angeid, 

Since Dr. Watts's, and such fandet, 
On the same track hate been to fange Hett'9 

Broad brimstone walks, and lime cxpanso: 
And, borne on the balloon of love seraphic. 
Or rather on the greasy wing of traffic. 
Have seen, how plac'd in order serviceable. 

In velvet cap'i of amaranth made, 
Round the blue cloth of Heaven's high eouneil'table 

A club of Angels, sit, like Lords oif trade, 
Striving a more than Gordian knot t' untie. 
The dark arithmetic «f trinal unity: 
Vvhile on wet clouds, .like dish-clouts hung around. 
The duck-wing'd cherubs mightily abound. 
And the nice ears of higher powers to tickle— 
Their pennons panting exultation, 
Their childish foreheads sweating inspiration, 
Bright image of an earthly conventicle I) 
With glowing cheeks, and hair bestuck with*palm. 
Upturn the suet eye, and chaunt th' eternal p»alm. 

Vol. V. Y y 
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I'm better pleased with Odin's daily dinners. 

His wild-boar bams, and frotbiiig mead. 
Doctor, I'll be a votary of thy sect, 
I like Valhalla where th' elect 

Come of a jolly toping breed. 
By Heav'n, the blue-ey*d wenches there, sweet linners. 

Are very pretty articles of creed. 
And could Iduna's youth-bestowing applea 
Appear at the dessert of earthly tables. 

They'd make of any land a paradise indeed. 

Henceforth thy Gods be mine ! 

Whene'er I wander thro* the Strand, 

May Frea take me by the band. 
And lend the golden tear divine, 
Which wins her wandering train of misses. 
To lisp so lovingly their venal kisses. 
And when at home in lonely luxury 

I lounge in elbow chair, - 
Heimdal, as butler, shall be by. 

And in my ale reflect his amber hair. 
If dullness then my drowsy forehead shrouds, 
fiurtur shall light my pipe, Thor curl its smoky clouds. 

Or when the brighter hour Is nigh, 

That on the twinkling feet of rhime 
Comes dancing to my phrenzied eye. 

To goad my pen, and prompt the cunning chime—' 
If merry be the thoughts I think, 
Xevaser's blood shall be my ink; 
But if such loftier themes intrude 
As hover o'er thy solitude, 
I'll call thy Braga from his golden grove. 
Where Mimer s sparkling waters rove. 
Such as beside thy couch he stood. 

With swimming eye and soul of iire, , 

And to his gold-hair'd lyre 
Pour*d on thy thrilling soul the full poetic f!ood. 

JSoon shall the imitative crew, 

Like sheep by some bell-wether led. 
The path thy genius taught pursue. 

And pace again thy every fiery tread: 
Till in due time e'en birth-day odes 
Shall strut resplendent with thy Gods. 
Thy Niord and his mermaid train 
Bid old Britannia rule the main; 
Thy Hermod on our George dispense 
The gift of rapid eloquence; 
Thy Frea flutter from above 
To crown our QUeen the Queen of Love ; 
While Hertha to her womb shall tie 
The chain of long fertility. 
Then if the Laureate, strangely bright, 
O'erclimb his usual mole-hill height. 
And with a simile of storms 
Some bolder rugged line deforms<— 
With howl of blasts he shall arouse thy Thor 
O'er the dark clouds to steer the tlmnder'* fierv car. 
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ON FORTITUDE. 



BY MR. EDWARD WILLIAMS, THE WELSH BARD, 



I LOVE the man, whose giant soul 
Spurns at Opinion's tyrant sway. 
To no vile despot yields his heart ; 
Disdaining Fatbion * proud controu!. 
He turns from Folly's glitfring way, 
Dares nobly trample on the pride of Art 

War's bloody fiends, with wrathful ire. 
Bid o'er the fields their legions fly. 
Far o'er the main bid rage extend; 
He that can hate their martial fire, 
Can scan their souls with Reason's eye, 
Is to Britannia's Bards a bosom friend. 

Stern Winter triumphs in the sky. 
Sad Nature's woful face deforms. 
Fell Horror spreads her sable wing; 
He can the giant Fear defy. 

When sweep around the raging storms 
And with undaunted soul can laugh and smg. 

He dreads no thunders of the night, 
When roaming o'er the pathless waste, 
When toiling on the mountain "d wave; 
And he can smile at gnashing Spite, 
Whilst Envy speeds with hellish haste. 
To bid her talon'd fiends around him rave. 

'He nor vile Wealth's bewitching glare. 
Nor titles high that Pride bestows, 
Beholds with eyes of keen desire : 
How fails the venom'd look of Care, 
To shake hisbosom's calm repose. 
When all the gleams of soothmg Hope expire-! 
When, felt in flames of sore disease, 

Death's dagger'd throngs invade his heart. 
He still unconquer'd meets the shock ; 
Firm as a mountain, still at ease. 
He smiles unmov'd, nor feels the dart. 
But stands a champion bold on Heav'n'a eternal rock. 



SONG. 



P 



ASTORA, by some matchless art, 
- First made me feel a Lover's pam; 

Bit soon my disappointed heart. 
Like Noah's Dove, return^ again. 

Another resting-place it .so^f^'^jv . 

Intic'd by Phoebe's sprightly mien , 
And like ihat wand'ring bird, it brought 

A certain token where t had been. 
But soon as Emma blestfd my sight. 

With all the charms of Virtw's store; 
Like that same bird' it took its flight, 

Attd, finding r?^t, j«turn'dno^mor«i, : 



:l 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

THE French Legislature has, amongst more serious svAjects, not neglected 
to employ itself in regulatin;; the irttses of the di^erent fumctionaries, atl of 
which they have decreed shall be of the growth and mannfiicture of the Repablic. 

The Council of 500. — A long white robe and blue girdle, with a scarlet 
cloak, all of woollen. The cap of blue velvet. 

The Council op Ancients. — The same form of dr«ss. The robe, a violet 
blue, the girdle scarlet, the cloajc white, and ail woollen. The cap of velvet, the 
same colour as the robe. ■ ^ 

Tlie ExBcuTivB Directory— Has two Iciods of dress : one for its ordinary^ 
functions, and the other for assisting in the National festivals. 

The ordinary suit. — A cloak dress« back and sleeves of a i^right orange colour, 
lined with white, and richly embroidered with go!d on the front and back. 

A long white kersey waistcoat embroidered with gold. A white silk scarf 
fringed with -gold, and black silk breeches. 

A black round hat, turned up on one side, and ornamented with a bunch of tri- 
coloured feathers. 

The sword worn in a shou!der-belt on the waistcoat. The colour of the belt 
bright orange. 

The grand suit. A cloak dress of blue, and a cloak of scarlet over it. 

Besides these there are appropriate dresses for ail the Ministers, Judges, &c. 
and insignia of office for all the public functionaries of wjaatever description. 

The daughter of Louis XVI. in the Temple spends the greatest part^of the 
day in the garden, and there she embroiders, knits or reads. She rather runs 
than walks, and has a very majestic face. Since she has been made acquainted 
with the tragic end of her parents and brother, she iveeps very ofkeo. The peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood, since the last decree in her favovr, treat her every day 
with concerts in the surrounding houses, and open the windows ihat she may 
bear the music when in the garden. 

An important victory has been gained over the French under General Jourdan 
by the Austrians, which ended in the French being driven across the Rhine, 
great numbers, who escaped the sword, being drowned in th^t riven 

A treaty of matrimonial union is about to take place between the young King 
of Sweden, and the Princess Louisa Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Schwerin. 
An insurrection of the Maroon Indians, in the island of Jamaica, has been 

attended with very serious consequences to the Government of The island, and to 
many individuiils therein. The insurgents have however been driven back to the 
mountains ^ith considerable loss. 

This affair happened in September last. Colonel Fitch, of (Ke 83d regiment, 
and several of his men lost their lives in a skirmish .with the Maroons.— -Twenty 
officers, and nine privates of a Provincial regiment (Westmoreland militia)^ 
were likewise killed in a previous conflict. ' 

The Maroon Indians in Jamaica are the remains of the Spanish slaves, who 
contended for their liberties when we took that island. As they preferred death 
to a return to bondage, after ma'ny bloody contests, it was at l€»gth prudently 
determfned to come to pacific terms' with them. A treaty was accordingly agreed 
on about sixty years ago,^ betwixt the British Government and .the Heads of those 
Indians, which has been most scrupuiously observed on bo^ sides up to the a^ovQ 
events. 

HOME NEWS, 

Oct. 9. In the evening, as J. B. Norton^ Esq. Cbltector of the Customs, at 

Shoreham was returning home ftitMm Soutiiwick^ he was rotfced and murdered by 

• two fellows, one of them a private, and the otherf a dkummer in the Westminster 

Regiment of Militia.— Mr. Nortfifn wus fduntlifti at dry ditch the ne&t mornin£ 
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^OBt five o'clock, with some sign» of life remain ingr, but he expired soon after 
without utter ing a syllaWe^ — Proro a handkerchief and a knife btionging to Mr. 
Noitoa, being exposed to sale the next day at Brigfiton Camp, and 6ome words 
that fell from the drummer, he was taken into custody, and confessed the fact.— ^ 
The private was apprehended at Amtide), whither he was*pursued, having pre- 
Tiously marched from Camp with the first division of his regiment*—- The Core* 
ner's inquest sat on the bot^, and returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against the 
two prisoners, wha, on the Coroner's warrant, were committed to Horsham gaoF. 
They are both under the age of twenty, and appear to feel no remorse for what 
they have done.—- Mr. Norton has left a widow pregnant and eig^t children to la- 
ment hit Joss* 

26. A vast number of people assembled in a field on the north side of Copen- 
hagen bouse, in the center of which they erected, at equal distances, three tribunes. 
At one o'clock ihcir attention was summoned by a Mr. Jones, who proposed, in 
a short speech, a Mr. firnns, as a proper person to be called to the chair. The 
question was put and carried unanimously. Mr. Binns ascended the tribune, and 
read to t h e m; for their approbation, the intended Address to the Nation, Re- 
monstrance to the King, and certain Resolutions, which had been, passed at a 
late meeting; and that- these might be generally heard, they were repeated by, 
two of the members in the other tribunes. About two o'clock Mr. Thelwall ha- 
rangued the multitude, which had much increased, in which he proposed an 
amendment to the address,^ which was also agreed to, and the whole containing 
*' .an Address to the Nation on the deamess of the necessaries of life," and also 
the Remonstrance to the King, not having obtained hisMajestjr*s attention on a 
former occasion, presented through the Duke of Portland, and several resolu- 
tions for a Parliamentary Reform, by universal suffrage, and annual Parliaments, 
were unanimously carried. A subscription was proposed, and eleven of the 
members appointed in various parts of the town to receive contributions, for. 
defraying the expence of delivering, gratis, the printed proceedings of the day. 

When the evening approached,^ the whole peaceably dispersed. 
* 1. « ' 

29. A tier of boats laden with coals passed for the first tinaeon the Worcester 
and Birmingham Canal to Selly Oak, attended by two bands of music, and ac-* 
coropanjed by the Committee and others of the Proprietors. An ox roasted 
whole, with strong beer, &c» were, as usual, given to the workmen. 

The tide in the Severn rose to that extraordinary height, tliat it overflowed the, 
seawalls, and laid the country near Arlingham, Saul, and i>limbjridge, under, 
water.— Great have been the losses sustained in the number of sheep aud cattle 
that wer.e at pasture on the low grounds.* It is supposed that upwards of lOwO 
•lieepwere drowned. 

PROCESSION TO THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

His Majesty, soon after two o'clock, went in Suxa from St. James's to th^ 
House of Peers, and there delivered the following most gracious Speech : 

*' My LfrirandGtnfiemen, 

" It is a great sat'isfaction to jne to reflect, that notwithstnnding the many 
events unfavourable to the common cause, the prospect resulting from the general 
situation of atfair^ has, iq many important respects, been materially improved 
in the course of the present year. 

** In Italy, the threatened invasion of the French has been prevented ; and they 
have been driven hack from a considerable part of the line of coast whidi thejT 
had occupied. There-is also reason to liope, that the recent operations of the 
Austrian army have .checked the progress which they had made on the side of 
Geronany^ and frustrated the oitensive projects which they were pursuing in that 
quarter. 

'* The successes which have attended their military operations in other parts 
of the campaign, and the advantages which they have derived from the conclusion 
of. separate treaties with some of the powers who were engaged in the war, arf^ 
farfrom compensating the ^evils which th<ey experience irom its continuance. 
The destruction of their commerce, the diminution of .their mariiime power," 
and the unparalleled embarras;»ment and disiic&s of tiieir iniernal situation, h^vf^ 
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produced the impretsion which was nttnnlfy to be expected ; and a^enerat seme 
oppeara to prevail tbrougbout France, that the only relief from the increasinj^ 
pressure of these difficulties must arise from the restoration of peace, andtfie 
cfrtabiisbment of some settled system of government. 

*' The distraction and anarchy which have so long prevailed in that country, 
baveledtoa crisis, of which it is as yet impossible to foresee the issue; but 
which mustj in all human probability, produce consequences highly important 
to the interests of Europe. Should this crisis terminate in any order of things 
compatible with the tranquillity of other countries, and affording a reasonable 
expectation of secprity and permanence in any treaty which might be concluded, 
the appearance of a disposiiion to negociate for general peace on just aad suit* 
able terms will not fail to be met^ on my part, with an earnest desire to give it 
the fullest and speediest effect But I am persuaded you will agree with me, 
tfiat nothing is so likely to ensure and accelerate this desirable end, as to shew 
that we are prepared for either alternative, and are determined to prosecute the 
war with the utmost energy and vigour, until we have the means of concluding, 
in conjunction with our allies, such a peace as the justice of our cause and the 
fituation of the enemy may entitle us to expect. 

** With this view I am continuing to make the greatest exertions for main- 
taining and improving our naval superiority, and for carrying on active and vi- 
gorous operations in the West Indies, in order to secure and extend the advan- 
tages which we have gained in that quarter, and which are so nearly connected 
with our commercial resources and maritime strength. 

*' I rely with full confidence on the continuance of your £rm and zealous, sup- 
port, on the uniform bravery of my fleets and armies, and on the fortitude, 
perseverance, and public spirit of all ranks of my people. 

*' The acts of hostility committed by the United Provinces,* under the in- 
fluence and controul of France, have obliged me to treat them as in a state.of 
war with this country. 

** The fleet which I have employed in the North Seas has received the most 
cordial and active assistance from the naval force furnished by the impress of 
Russia, and has been enabled effectually to check the operations of the enemy in 
that quarter. 

*' I have concluded engagements of defensive alliance with the two Imperial 
Courts ; and the ratifications of the treaty of commerce with the United States 
of America, which I announced to you last year, have now been exchanged. 
i have directed copies of these treaties to be laid before you. 

" Centltmtn oj tba Houu of Cammaru, 

** It is matter of deep concern to me, that the exigencies.of the public service 
will require further additions to the heavy burthens which have been unavoidably 
imposed on my people. I trust that their pressure Wi/I, in some degree, be al- 
kviated by the flour isb.ng state of our commerce and manufactures, and that our 
cxpences, though necessarily great in tlieir amount, will, under the actual cir- 
cumstances o( the war, admit of considerable diminution in comparison with 
those of the present year. 

" My Lords and Centlemtn, 

** I have observed for some time past with the greatest anxiety the very high 
price of grain, and that anxiety is encreased by the apprehension that the pro- 
duce of the wh^at harvest in the present year may noc have been such as effec- 
tually to relieve my people from the dilficulties with which they have had to con- 
tend. The spirit of order and submission to the laws, which, with very few 
exceptions, has manifested itself under this severe pressure, will, I am sure, be 
felt by^youasan additional incentive to apply yourselves with the utmost dili' 
gence to the consideration of such measures as may tend to alleviate the present 
distress, and to prevent, as far as possible, the renewal of similar embarrass- 
ments in future. Nothing has been omitted on my part that appeared likely to 
contribute to this end ; and you may- be assured of my hearty concurrence in 
whatever regulations the wisr'om of Parliament may adopt, on a subject sope* 
culiarly interesting to my people, whose welfare will ever be the object nearest 
ipy heart." 
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As his Majesty proceeded from the Palace to the House of Peers, an immease 
%TOwd, consisting, as far as we could judge by the sigiit, of 150,000 persons, 
men^ women, and children, was collected in St. James's Park and the adjacent 
streets. Among these was a desperate mob, consisting of the very dregs of the 
.people, who evinced a most riotous and mischievous disposition. As his Ma« 
jesty went through the park, it was with great difficulty that the Guards could 
keep the way clear for the carriage to pasS, Somewhere between the Horie 
l^uards and Palace Yard, a bullet is said to have been fired from an air-gu;i, 
which perforated the glass of the carriage, but, most happilt for the natiow, 
failed to accomplish the diabolical purpose which it was evidently intended to 
effect. In Palace- Yard a stone was thrown, which shattered one of the sid^ 
windows. 

On his Majesty*s return to St. James's, the same gang of ruffians followed hia 
coach, and, just as it turned under the gateway of the Palace, a stone was thrown, 
and also an oyster-shell, which went through the glasses of the coach. 

After the King had left the Palace, and was returning to Buckingham House 
to dinner, in his private coach, attended only by two footmen, the mob agaiR 
rushed upon the carriage, and one miscreant in a green coat endeavoured to open 
the idoor. A soldier who happened to be in the crowd at the time immediateljr 
ran after the Horse Guards and brought them back; but before their arrival the 
coachman, by whipping his horses, had got clear of the mob, though the wheels 
of the carriage had been seized by upwards of 30 villains, and drove in a gallop 
to Buckingham House. 

A nielancholy accident happened to one of the leaders of the eight horses; an 
old man, named Sam. Domngton, many years in the Mews, was thrown dowa 
by thetnob, and the fore and the hind wheels of the coach going over one of hiJs 
thighs, it was broken in a terrible manner. 

On the return of the State Coach from the Palace to the Mews, it was attacked! 
and all the glasses were broken ; just as it was turning into the Mews-gate, a 
stout fellow, with a bludgeon, completed the demolition of the only glass of 
which a single particle remained, and was proceeding to destroy- the carved 
•ivork, 8cc. when one of the King's footmen, with more spirit than prudence, in- 
terposed, and had nearly been massacred by the cowardly ruffians who followed 
him into the Mews, whence they were only expelled by the arrival of a party of 
the Guards. 

Oct. 30. In the evening their Majesties with the three Princesses went to Covent 
Garden Theatre ; the performances were the Rivals, and Hartford Bridge. In 
consequence of the brutal and disloyal violence offered to the sacred person of hi» 
Majesty on Thursday, a strong j^uard attended the Royal Family to and from 
the Theatre; the audience evinced the most zealous regard for the Royal party. 
On their entering the house a few wretches hissed in the galleries, but theap^ 
plauseof nearly the whole house put them to sliame. God save the King, Ru!e 
Britanni^i, &c. were sung repeatedly. 

An odd acci<lent happened as his Majesty went to the Theatre : one of the 
Horse soldiers pistols, in the holster, went off, and shot the next horse in the 
shoulder. This gave rise to a report, that his Majesty had been fired at. 

The Prince of Wales signed warrants for the payment of every thing con- 
tracted in the last quarter, and the several tradesmen immedis^tely received no- 
tice from the ofRce at Carlton-house to call for the money. 

HtJRaiCAN£. 

Nov, 6, The memory of man does not recollect so violent a hurricane as that 
which happened this morning. Its continuance was happily slwrt. It began 
about half past one, and had totally subsided before four o'clock. The squali 
came from the north-west, and was not accompanied by rain or hail. Its ravages 
were dreadful beyond dcscriptir n ; trees were torn up by the roots, stacks of chim- 
nies blown down in every corner of the metropolis, houses totally uncovered, 
and numbers of buildinf^s entirely demolished. 

The following are a few of the particulars ; 

A house in Mead's row, Lambeth, was blown down, and a Lady, wjio slept in 
the first floor (and who wa^ to have been married that day) buriisd in the luiiu | 
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'itro of the servants were very tnnch hurt. A child, in the sameroiv, was alsa 
killed, by the foiling of a «tack of chimnies. 

A house in another part of Lambeth was unroofed, by which an old woman 
lost her life. In St. George's Fields, a young* woman was killed, and another 
dreadfully maimed, by the falling of a house. A house in New Road, Fitzroy- 
square, and another in Conduit-street, were completely destroyed. A brew- 
house belonging to Mr. Hinkisson, in the New Cut, leading to Wesminster 
Bridge, another in St. John's Square, and the Orchestra in the Apollo Gardens, 
were entire heaps of ruins. 

The house of Sir John Sinclair, at Whitehall, was very much inji|red; the 
upper part fell into the street. The dwelling of a poor man at Sommers town, 
by trade a. bow and arrow maker, was swept away, and ail his hittie properly 
destroyed. 

The brick wall atthe south end of the Opera-house was nearly blown down, and 
falling in the adjoining court, did considerable damage to, the houses. At Lime- 
house Bridge, a heap of deal boards were thrown down, and some carried by the 
force of the wind to the distance of a hundred yards. 

Eighteen large trees in St. James's and Hyde Parks were blown down, and 
great numbers 4orn up by the roots in other places. 

At Twickenham, fourteen trees which stood before the house of Lord DySart 
were blown aw ay to a considerable distance ; and a watch-box, at the same place, 
with a person in it, was carried a great way, but the man happily received no 
material injury. 

In Greenwich Park several trees also fell a sacrifice. In the Hiver several tiers 
of ships started from their moorings, and received much injury. 

An immense torrent of rain preceded the storm. 

Several of our colliers and other vessels were driven from their anchors in the 
I>owns, on the coast of France, where two or three of them went on shore; two 
or three others were so fortunate as to reach Calais harbour, ■ by which their 
crews escaped perishing. 

A brick wall and handsome paling, with which the Bedford fields had been 
lately intersected, and the upper part of one of the new bouses building on the 
. same scite, were totally demolished. The paling seems to have been blown 
sbout the fields in sheets. 

The King and Queen, who were at Buckingham-house, arose from their 
'beds, as did many hundreds of families ; for the stream of wind was of that con- 
tinuance, weight and pressure, that scarcely any fabric seemed to be capable of 
bearing its force. 

Many of the largest and most, beautiful trees in the walks of King*s, St. John's 
and Queen's Colleges, Cambridge, were torn up by the roots. St. John's Bridge 
-has also been considerably damaged. 

At Bronipton, Chatham^ and Rochester, the eiFects of the storm were 
severely selt. The church of St. Margaret's at the latter place, was much in* 
jiaed. The vestry-room chimney was blown down, and much of the tiling 
blown off. 

At Norwich, one of the largest trees in Chapel field was actually snapt in 
twain, during the tremendous storm, and five others very much damaged. — The 
^cn)olition of chimnies, and the unroofing of houses, were very general through- 
out that city. 

The mail coach, previous to its arrival at Ipswich, was several times actually- 
blown out of the road, and the guard obliged to dismount to lead the horses. 
' A wiridniillon Bishop's hill, betongingto Mr. Dowsing, was totally demolish- 
ed, and many^pieces of timber carried to a considerable distance.-— Much damage 
'done to other mills, hoilses, &c. in the county of Suffolk. 

In Reading, many houses were unroofed, and in the neighbourhood many 
trees were torn up by the roots. 

At St. Alban's and its vicinity great damage has been done. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas, also Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, at the Bell inn, near- the Market-place, were 
in a dreadful situation for some time ; the chimnies giving way, the roof of the 
house and ceiling fell upQi:^ the beds wherein they slept: these unfortunate 
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persons wep^f •extricated from their ^ca^ful skuatton with their fiyes, tboi^h 
they ^re oiu^/i bruised. Mr. an4 Mrs. Ellis were buried ^n the ruins for severe* 
hours, before they could be got out. The roads and by-lanes are stj^jsyrp^ wi\h 
timber trees whieh, have been ^lown up by the roots. Great damage has beeii 
done to the buildings and walls 0|f the Dowager Lady Spencer, by the ^1 of the 
trees that have been blown up; a great number of trees were also torn up by the 
rootski anLd aiboat Lord Grimston' spark. 

At Spithead, two transports bound to the West Indies were drove on shore* 
and both sunk at Morickton foj.t. 

Considerable damage was done in the neighbourhood of Wooburn, B^edford- 
shire. A sciteof new -buiidings* erected by the Duke of Bedford, in his Park» 
near the entrance from Wooburn, consisiing of every building necessjjiry for 
farming, two mil s^ and workshops for every bcanchof buildingi all contiguous 
to each other, were nearly razed to the ground. Upwards of joo large trees'in 
the Park were blown down, and more than 300 fir-trees, in Apsly Wood ^d 
Long Slade, were levelled, besides other considerable damage in the nei^^ 
bourhood in general. 

The Rev. Dr. Waller, Archdeacon of Essex, lost his life at his house at Broqmr 
field, in that county, by a stack of chimnies falling through the cieling of hif 
bed-chamber, and" covering the greater part of the bed in which he slept with th^ 
ruins. The bruises which the Doctor received brought on his death, which 
happened on the Tuesday following. Mrs. Waller had providentially just ber 
fore the horrid crash jumped out of bed and left the room* to alarm the family. 

The coachman of T. Sumner, Esq. of South-church, in riding into the pond 
to wash his horses legs, was blown oflT, and unfortunately drowned. * ^ 

The houses of the Rev. Mr. Gretton of Springfield, and Mr. Speakman of 
Writtle, are nearly down. * 

At Woodford considerable. damage" was done among' the chimneys. Mr. 
Eggars, at that placp, had 150 feet of wall bid level. Mr. "fotten's wall, a parj 
of which had stood for a century, 'is entirely do.wn. J5li^.*SamueI Bailey's Wall, 
of cotisiderablelength, totally demcrlished; five trees iH theavehue of Mr. Jer- 
ToiseCIarke torn up by the roots, and "damaged the wall Where they fell, and 
few -houses in the village but sufTe'red more or less. Mr. Harman*s seat a| 
Higham Hill house had a great number. of plate g!as^ windows'broke. '\ 

•The brig Jolm and Elizabeth, of Snnderland, John Henderson, makter^i 
hdeti with coal, was forced from her anchprage off Newhaven harbour^' 
and driven on shore opposite the town of Seaford. Th^ vessel was dashed to 
pie«e6, but the crew w^s sav^d. . . 

Ccmside^able damage was done atthe;Seat of Paul Benfield, Esq. at Wood** 
Hall Park, in Hertfordshire. .. Between two and three hundred trees w«re blown' 
down in the Pack; the.ropfe.iif the graen .and. hot«^oiises were blown. off, and 
considerable damage done to the dweiUng^honse ; upwards of 2oc squares of 
^1 ass were JbrQken. , . -. •: ' ' 

The greatest devastation that bie "tempest made ampn^st timber, is in tior4 
Essex's park of Ca^shioberrj,' in Herts, where no less than 2j{o pf the ';iinest 
venerable Oaks have been either toi:n up* or shivered' to pieces ! 

Upwjird^ pf 1 00 vessels have been lost by the |ate sto^m^, and ten times that 
number damaged, 

Oet^ II. Eriek. Hanson Faick, fior forgery, <dnd John Lewis, for a riot at 
Charing-cross, were executed before the debtors.' door of Newgate. When 
Lewis was just upon the bri'nit of being turned off, he saw his iather amongst an 
•immense concourse of people who had assembled upon the occiasion, and with aa 
undaunted voiee called to him to .withdraw Iromrhis sight 

A man being apprehended on a charge of forgery, in H^nway-yard^ the officers 
went with him to his lodgings in the n^ighbourhoo.d, when- he opened a closet* 
and while his back was towards them, took a razor out of the dosetj^ jtkith 
which he cut his throaty and died almost instantaneously. 

VQt. Y. Z.i 
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Thef»n«wln; ships, under the covmumd of Vice Admiral ConrwraSis, wHh 
Hieoutward-bound Mediterranean convoy, sailed from St. Helen's withaskroBf 
file at E.N. E. 



Royal Sovereign, • - loe 



Vice-Admiral ComwalUs, 
Captain Whitby. 

^ ^ . , Rear- Admiral Waldegrare. 

Bwfleur, . - - - 9« | Captoto Dacw«. 



Impregnable, - - - - 98 ■ Thomas. 

l«ondon, - - - - 98 — *— GriflSths. 
Cvsar, • - - - - 80 ■ " ' Nugent. 
Pompcy * - - - 74 _ Vashon. 

Powerful, - - • • 74 — — — Drury. 
There are 21,000 men on board the transports belonging to this squadron. 

12. Pick England, a well-known character, who has been some months in 
this country since his escape from France, was taken into custody at an hotel 
In Leicester-fields, by virtue of a warrant from Lord Kenyon, in which he stands 
charged with having been guilty of the wilfiil murder of Mr. William Peter Legh 
Powlls, of Kingston, Surrey, in the year 1784. He also stands outlawed for 
Ihc said felony and murder. 

Mr. Thomas Weale, sheep-salesman in Smithfleld-market, was stopped as he 
was returning from market on Hounslow Heath, by two| highwaymen genteelly 
dressed, and robbed of property to the amount of 2000I. 

15. In consequence of a public meeting in the fields behind Copenhagen 
•House having been called by the London Corresponding Society, an immense 
concourse of persons assembled there about twelve o'clock. Five tribunes bein|r 
raised in different parts of the fields, a Mr. Ashley, the secretary, informed ,the 
inultitude, that at each a member of the society would offer to their consideration 
three petitions, viz. to the King, to the House of Lords^ and to the House of 
Commons ;, which he in treated them to hear and to receive witt^ a decorum that 
fhoufd refute the misrepresentations of their enemies. At two o'clock the 
tribunes were filled, and a vast number of persons were surrounding them. 
When they had collected the sentiments of the company on the propriety o( 
the measure, which was aceomplished by the holding up of a handkerchief, 
#hich was to be considered as an affirmative, and a hat as a negative^ the re-f 
solutions were all approved, and the assembly dispersed, 

17. A lady of some consequence, grieved, as she said, withaoruel husband, 
threw herself from the frame of the center i^h of Putney Bridge into the 
Thames, on Saturday night. She was taken out alive, and afterwards conveyed 
home, in her own coach, perfectly recovered. This is the second attempt she 
lias made on her life from the same cause* 

, J, Altkin,*a bookseller, for publishing .an ob^ene Hbe], called Harris* s* List 
(bf the Covent Garden Ladies, is sentenced by the Court of King*s Bench to 
pay a fine to the King of 2ool. and to giv6 security for his i^ood behaviour foic 
fhr^e years, himself in 500I. and bis ba|l in lool. ^ach. 

Edward Collins, the master of an eating-house at Rotherhithe, who standf 
charged with throwing a stope at the King's carriage on the 29th ult. as It waS 
seturmngto St^ James*s Palace with his Majef^ty m It., is fully committed to 
take his trial for high treason. 

KiddWake, a journeyman printer, charged with hissing, hooting, and cry- 
ingy *f No war ! ' and otherwise insulting his Majesty in going to and from thf 
Parliament House, is likewise to take his tHal for a high misdemeanor. 

• The Lord Chancellor has direcfed half the income of Richard Brothers, the 
lunatic, to be appropriated towanis the maintenance of his wife and child, both 
l>f whom he deserted -some years since, leaving th^nji In gr^^t distr^sSji and to 
parish charity for relief. • ■ • ..... ^ 

The magistrates in Queen-squaire had before them one Francis Ward, a 
peruke-maker, for putting up a board before his house, with the words on it, 
f* Citizen Ward, Shaver tp the;Swinish Multitude.'* On a second examination, 
W^xd t0ld the magistiat«9 th^t he M^eA WWS^i'§ ppiiUQfli Mr. Sc^jea^^ 
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Itirlkj urged him to declare what that opinion waa; Ward reluctantly taid^ 
the counsel's opinion was, tlut he (Ward) was '' a blockhead fior putting tiie 

board up, and the M s of Queen-square were blockheads for idterferlHg to^ 

pull it down.'* 

An extraordinary malady is Ibund among our soldiers in Canada ; they lose 
their eyesight atsun-set, and recover it in the morning, 'this periodical blindness 
continues with some 6i them for many months. The iate Dr. Guthrie describea 
a similar malady in Russia. It is called by the peasants there th^ Hen BIind« 
ness, probably because it attatks the patient when the fowls go to roost 

Mr. Brown, one of the superintendants of the gardens of the Lady Heathcote^ 
ttt North-End, near Hammersmith, amusing himstilf with flying an electrical 
kite near a thunder cloud, by some unfortunate mismanagement of the apparatus, 
had neglected the proper precautions requisite for conveying electrical fluid 
to the earth, when on a sudden the cloud burst with a most tiemendous shock, 
and Mr. Brown, with the horse he rode on, were struck witli instant death., 
Mr. Brown has left a wife and Ave children to lament his untimely loss. The 
jliry have already sat on the body of Mr* Brown, and brought in a verdict of 
Accidental Death. 

I The Prince of Orange has applied to his Majesty's, ministers for protection 
from the consequence of the militia 'laws; his Serene Highness and his suite 
having all been baUotted for to serve in the Middieses Militiaj in conun»tt 
with all other men in the county, agreeably to the statute* 

The Agricultural Societies have the following improvements ttndei* con- 
sideration : 

A grand plan of effectual drainage, to prevent swampy lands, dnd the rot 
of sheep. 

A plan to maintain the roads with half the materials, without a rut, in anjr 
public or cross roads throughout the kingdom. 

A plan of carriage fmprovementd, to execute the same work with one half 
the horses. 

A plan to reform all the rivers, rivulets, and rills in the kingdom, to prevent 
the possibility of an inundation. 

Htniotavanqwbed by a •watber^woman.'^VI t have had frequent occasions tm 
chronicle the honourable exploits of this gentleman of the fist, in which he 
always (except at the battle of Odiham) came off* victorious ; but fortune, fickle 
goddess, has laid his honours low, and given the palm of victory to a washer- 
woman. — Our heroine had a demand on this gentleman of is. 6d. for washinj^ 
and mending, which her wants compelled her to solicit too importunately either 
for his pocket or his feelings, and he took the liberty which great folks wilt 
sometimes take with their inferiors, of kicking the woman of xu^^ down stairs; 
this insult brought on a challenge, and theafFair was decided in Guildhall, before 
as learned and brilliant an assemblage of warriors in words as ever met on any 
similar occasion.— The set-to was, as usual, sclentifleally correct, and the par<h 
ryings and shiftings displayed great skill and ingenuity; notwithstanding 
the Jew was obliged to give it in, after a most severe dressing, which the judges 
have pronounced will confine bim to his room for the space of three mantbs, i 

An Important Decision. — In the course of the late Stafllbrd Assize!^ a cau«^ 
was tried, in which the general right of a master to give corporeal punishment to 
his servant was so fully explained by the Lord Chief Justice, that, by the desire 
of a particular correspondent, we lay the report before our readers. -r-The plain* 
tiff was father of an infant about thirteen years old, whom he had engaged in the 
service of the defendant, on condition (nat *the defendant should find him in 
clothes and victuals, but not as an apprentice. The boy was proved to be obr 
stinate, and in the habit of running away from his master's service whenever he 
was rebuked or punished for his misbehaviour. It was also proved that, upon 
the occasion in consequence of which the action was brought, the master sent 
other of his servants to bring the boy home by force ; and the defendant admit- 
tad that he then punished him with a stick somewhat severely. On the iegret (ft 
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tererity tlie ^Ttdencfc on one M^ (as is often fhe case in 4his sort of action) 
#a8 in direct contradiction to that on the other. The learned Judge, in sum- 
ihing np, said, that ** the degree of severity was the faint at issuti for, concern- 
ing the ^rn^a/ right of correction, there was not a doubt." Then, addressing 
himself in a very solemn and earnest manner to the Jury, he desired them to 
bear in mind, that, in determining on this matter they would decide, not mere- 
ly between the plaintiff and defendant, but between every master and servant in 
the land. That it was dearly the right of a parent to punish tits child. That on 
this point they had higher Information than his ; "He that sparetb the rtd (says 
Sofomon) bat«th bu Child,** That every master of a family is, in some sort, the 
fiither of it ; and therefore, how much soever he is bound to be compassionate 
and humane to those ^ho serve him, yet (said his Lordship) I must add, and 
require your attention to it, that if he have a servant who is habitually obstinate 
and win not be persuaded (as appears to have been the case of this boy), he not 
dnly has a right to correct him, but it is his bounden duty to do so, and severely 
too'.'* The verdict was for t be Defendant. 

MuHiricENCE. — A new bridge is building over the Sunderland river, with 
dependent roads and other fine improvements. • For these puMic works one 
gentleman alone has subscribed 26,000!. sterling 1 — It is Mr. ButtDO^ I 
'Sir JosBUA RtYNOLDS, in the latter days of his life, sat generally in tfie 
Orchestca, finding his ear -trumpet rather useless in the more distant parts of the 
tease. A vistior from the Provinces, enquiring the uses of the various instnt- 
inents used in the band, asked with much naivete^ ** and what is that instrument 
which the elderly looking gentleman play* from his ear t 

Military ExecctioK. — Serjeant Bull, one of the mutineers of the 113th regi- 
ment, was hanged at Spike Island, near Cork, on Thursday se*nnight ; one of 
^« the party, sentenced to receive five hundred lashes, was pardoned, on condition 
of executing the unfortunate Seijeant. — ^At the moment he had the fatal cord 
tied round his neck, a tremendous clap of thunder and lightning took place, and 
at the same time so violent a gust of wind, that blew the ladder f^om under 
him, and twirled him into eternity. 

. Nav^l Executiov. — A mutiny hrokeout on board the Terrible, Capt. Camp- 
tell, one of the ships in Admiral Hotham's fleet, on the 22d of September: the 
mutineers were tried by a Cours-Martial, and five of the' principal ringleaders 
were sentenced to be hung ; which sentence was put into execution on board the 
Terrible the 3d ult. 

Gekuimb Liberality. — Mr. Whitbread, sen. lately ordered his steward 
to sell wheat to the poor at Hartiord Market, at 6s. per bushel, and has promised 
to sell all his wheat at the .same price, and barley at 33. per bushel. 

Cambridge University. — Mr. Beaton's prize was this year adjudged to the 
Rev. Arthur William Trollope, M. A. Of Pembroke college for his poem on the 
faU cfBttbylm. 

The prize annually given to one of the junior Bachelors of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, for the best Dissertation on the character of William the Third and 
the Revolution, was last week adjudged to Mr. H. S. J. Bullen. 

Good Fortune. — A few days ago, on the examination of some old title deedsi 
which were put into the hands of Mr. Pember, attorney, of Bristot, for his pern* 
•al, it was disoivered, that a poor shepherd of the name of Matiliews, near Mar!* 
borough, is entitled to an estate in that neighbourhood of upwards of 200I. a 
year. 

SpORTiNo.-^The celebrated English gelding True Blue, bred by the Right 
Honourable Thomas Harley, was carried out to Bengal in the spring of 1794, 
and is said to be the first English racer that ever appeared in India. He has fre- 
quently run against the most established Arabian horses, but has never yet been 
beaten. 

Mr. Newman's fox hounds, in Essex, were a few days since so generally bitten 
by a mad dog, that' the whole of this line pack have been obliged to be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Lloydi of Peterborough, shot an Eagle laM week, whose wings, expand- 
ed, measured s^y en f^et. 
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dentrai Paoli has left Coi^ica, and is comiii; to EnglaDcl to spend tlifr n^ 
mainder of his days. ^ 

Near 40,000 persons in the City of London alone have lately received relief 
from th« subscriptions entered into by the citizens. 

The present fashionable dress of the ladies is surely the nwst timpie ima^ 
^able. It is nothing more than the petdcaat pinned to tha tucker, with tlui 
lirms put through the pocket holes. ^ 

FemaU Recruit.-^A party of recruits being brought from Oswestry, a surgeoA 
and apothecary in Shrewsbury was applied to by the Serjeant to examine theim« 
agreeable to custom ; on one of the recruits, apparently a very smart iad, 
fashionably cropt, and pretty decently dressed, being stripped, all but the shirt 
and small clothes, the lower part of the neck appearing too prominent througli 
the linen, the medical gentleman closely interrogated Miss respecting her motives 
for. imposing upon the party. She replied, ''That having been turned out of 
doors by her father^ she had no other way to get a livelihood." The gentleman 
tiien leaving the room for the girl to put on her clothes^ on his return in a (ew 
nninutes found the ^irtf/^wn. She had jumped out through a back window, mada 
o^ and has not been heard of since. It seems a drummer had slept with her ou« 
«r two nights without discovering her sex. 

JUma/iabU Leap.^^K horse belonging to a farmer in Deeping Pen, hvntta|f 
lately with Dr. Willis's hounds^ made a spring of seven yard» in length, over 
a three bar gate. 

M. Sartery, an Austrian engineer, has lately discovered a mode of depriviaf 
wood of its inflammability; an experiment of which has been made at Viiennav 
in presence of the commissaries of government, and the Archduke Joseph. A 
wooden house, the roof of which was framed of timbers prepared by M. Sarterf^ 
was set on .fire. The house was consumed, but the timbers remained ua« 
injured. 

C«m^ odtion (f a Water which will destroy CMterpillars, Ants, and other Insects j inoenUM 

by C. Tatin, Seedsman and Florist, at Paris *, 

FBOM THE " AMKALES OE CUIMIE." 

Take of black soap of the best quality, ilb. and three quarters, 
flowers of sulphur, - ditto, 

mushrooms of any kind, . zlb. 
river or rain-water, - 12 gallons. 

Divide the water into two equal parts; pour one part, .that is to say, seven 
gallons and a half, into a barrel of any convenient size, which should be used 
only for this purpose; let the bla^ aoap be stirred in it till it is dissolved, and 
tJien add to it the mushrooms after they have been slightly bruised. 

JLet the remainder half of the water be made to boil in a kettle ; put the whole 
quantity of sulphur into a coarse open cloth, tie it up with a packthread in 
lorm of a parcel, and fasten it to a stone or other weight, of some pounds, i« 
or^tr to make it sink to the bottom. If the kettle is too small for the seven 
gallons and a half of water to be boiled in it at once, the sulphur must afso he 
divided. During twenty minutes (being the time the boiling should continue) 
stir it well with a stick, and let the packet of sulphur be squeezed, so as te 
make it yield to the water all its power and colour. The effect of the water is, 
not rend: red more powerful by increasing tiie quantity of ingredients^ 

The water, when taken-off* the fire, is to be poured into the barrel, where it 
is to be stirred for a short time with a stick ; this stirring must be repeated 
every day until the mixture becomes foetid in the highest degree. Experience 
shews, that the oilier and the more foetid the composition is« the more quick ia 



* The Bureau de Consultation of Paris gave a reward to the author of this com- 
position for his discovery, which tliey desired might be made as public as pos- 
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itt •€tlon« It it ncc€SMnr to tak* care to atop the barrel well ereiy time the- 
miztiire it ttirrfd. 

When we with to make use of this water, we need only sprinkle or poor 
it ttpoll the planu, or plunge their branches into it ; but the b;8t manner of 
■ting it is to inject it upon tnem with a common syringe, to which is adapted 
a pipe of the vtaal coiistrvction, except that its extremity should terminate in 
a head of an inch and a half diameter, pierced in the flat part with small boles 
like pin-holes for tender plants; but for trees a head pierced with larger bolea 
may be made use of. 

Caterpillars, beetles, bed-bugs, aphHei, and many other insects, are killed by 
a tingle injection of this wafer. Insects which live underground, those which 
have a hard shell, hornets, wasps, ants, Ac. require to be gently and continually 
Injected, till the water has penetrated to the bottom of their abode. Ant-hills, 
particularly, require two, four, six, or eight quarts of water, according to the 
aixe and extent of the ant-hill, which should not be disturbed till 24 hours after 
the operation. If the ants which happen to be absent should assemble and form 
another hill,'4t must be treated in the way before-mentioned. In this manner 
we shall at last destroy them, but they must not be too much disturbed with a 
stick ; on the contrary, the injection should be continued till, by their not ap- 
pearing upon the svrfiice of the earth, they are supposed to be all destroyed. 

We may advantageously add to the mixture two ounces of rux vwmca, which 
should be boiled with the sulphur ; the water, by this means, will acquire more 
power, particularly if used for destroying ants. . 

When all the water has been made use of, the sediment should be thrown into 
a bole dug in the ground, lest the poultry or other domestic animals should 
cat it. 

The following receipt for making a very good Soup, belonged to a family 
which always supplied the neighbouring poor with it during the Winter. — ^Take 
one pound of lean beef cut into small pieces ; half a pint of split peas ; two 
otmces of rice, or of Scotch barley; four middliog-sizcd potatoes sliced; two 
large onions cut in quarters ;. pepper and salt according to the taste ; the pepper 
corns should be tied in a bag. Put these into ont gallon and <7r« pint of water, 
and it must be baked for three hours and a half. When baked, it does not waste 
more than one pint; but rather more in boiling. 

A chntp and camfrrUble meal far six per*Mr,-^Tak9 a gallon of water, half a pint of 
Split pease, a pound of lean beef cut in pieces, six potatoes, two onions, two 
ounces of rice, with some pepper and salt. Put the whole into a pot and bake it 
well in an oven. 



PROMOTIONS. 



THE Rev. Philip Douglas, D. D. master of Bene*t College, has been chosen 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Cambride;e for the year ensuing. The 
Rev. Henry Gould, Rector of Burleigh, to the Prebend of Coombe, the fourth in 
the Cathedral 6hurch of Wells, void by the death ot the Rev. Mr. Pearoe. The 
Rev. William Bond, clerk, M. A. to the rectory of Backton in Suffolk. The Rev. R- 
Carey, M. A. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Exeter, to the rectory of Barrowden 
in Rutlandshire. The Rev. Geo. Owen, M. A. and rector of Eltntoum Emmith m 
the Isle of Ely, collated to a Prebend In the Cathedral Church of Ely. Thomas Poole, 
Esq. elected Mayor of Maidstone. The Rev. G..A. Drummond, M. A. to the Rec- 
tory of Tankerfley, worth near 400L per annum. The Rev. George Naylor, B. A. 
to the vicarage of Bramlbrd, in Suffolk. The Rev. Edward Bayhy, A. M. and 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Earl Spencer, to hold (by dispensation) the -rectory of 
Courteenhall, together with tl^e rectory of Quinton, both in the county of Leicester. 
The Rev. F. Creswell, M, A. Fellow and Tutor of Clare-Hall, Cambridxe, to be one 
af his Majesty*s Preachers at WhitehaU. 
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MARKIAGES. 

Rev. Richard Nets, of Hanwelly Oxfordshire, to Miss Ellia Vtibf, 2d d«ighttr of 

tlie RcY. John Derby, of Whitehall, Kingwood, Hantt. John Berry, Esq of New. 

York> to Miss Smear, eldest daughter of the Rev. Christopher Smear, of Frottenden, 

Suffdk. Captain Samuel Maltland, of the East- India Company's service, to Mist 

Isabella Anderson, of Blackheatlu Mr. Ports, of Smithfield Bars, to Miss Stracefy' 

daughter of John Stracey, Esq. of Tooting. Captain Hudson, of the East York 

militia, to i^dy Ann Townsbend, daughter of the mod noble Marquis Townshefld. 

At Bisham, Berks, Captain Knox, of the tst Regiment of Foot Guards, to .Mitt 

£jnina Williams, youngest daughter of Thomas Williams, Esq. of Temple-House, 

Member of Parliament for Great Marlow. Charles Pole, Esq, second son of Sir 

Charles Pole, of Wolverton, Bart to Miss F. M. BuUer, second daughter of Richard 

BuUer, Esq. of Crosby-square. At Gretna-Oreen, Mr. Daniel Boyter, of the Closet 

Sarum, to Miss Eraser, an American young lady, possessing a fortune of 4000I. 

Robert Dalrymple, Esq, son of Admiral Dalrymple^ to Miss Howard of Knights- 

bridge. William H^, Esq. of Marpool-Hall, in the county of Devon; to Mis» 

Nowlan, only daughter of the late James Nowlan, Esq. Sir Francis Henry Drake, 

Bart, to Miss Ann Francis Mateby, daughter of Thomas Mateby, of Great St. Mary* 

bone-street. Robert Burnett, Esq. of Vauxhall, eldest son of Sir Robert Burnett, of 

Mordcn HaUy Surrey, to Miss Aon Isherwood, of Aldersgate-strect. 



DEATHS. 

At hl<i pen, at Pleasant Prosper, Liguanea, near Kingston, Jamaica, the Uon, 
Charles Hall, Esq. At Frognall, the seat of Lord Sydney, the Hon. Mrs. Town. 
Shend, wife of the Hon. John Thomas Townshend, and sister to Lord de CUflbrd. 
The Rev. Richard Oswln, rector of Tyrid, St. Giles's, in the Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire. At St. Helena, where he had gone for the recovery of bis health, Thomas 
Chaloner, of Guisborough, Esq. a Lieutenant in the Navy, eldest surviving son of 
Che late William Chaloner, Esq. Charles Philips, Esq. of Langford, in Essex : he lost 
his life by being washed overboard from a pleasure boat on the Essex coast. Dr. Wal- 
ler, Archdeacon of Essex.*— (See account of his death in page 353) — Besides the Arch> 
deaconry, the Vicarage of Kensington has lapsed by the unfortunate death of this 
gentleman ; the former is about 500L and the latter loool per annum. At Great Bard* 
l^eld Lodge, Essex, Mi&s Sbarpe. At Bath, the Right Rev. Sir John Hotham, Bart. 
Bishop of Clogher, in Ireland. At Steuhouse, Sir Michael Bruce, Bart, nearly 87 
years of age. At Baythom Park, Essex, the Rev. William Paxton, re^or of Tap.^ 
low, Buckinghamshire, in the 74th year of his age. At Market -Harborough, the 
Rev. Charles Allen, M. A. tc&ot of Sutton St, Ann*s, in Nottinghamshire, and 
Vicai; of Tugby, in Leicestershire. At Penryn, in Cornwall, Charles Wynch, Esq. 
of West Mailing, Captain of the Worcestershire Militia, and foutth son of Alexander 
Wynch^ Esq. late Governor of Bengal. The Rev. Henry Waring, Minister of St. 
^uke*s. Old-street, and one of the Prebends of St. Paul's Cathedral. Captain Forbes, 
of his M:|iesty*s ship Pryad, He threw himself overboard in a iit of insanity in the 
Wth Sc^s. 



BANKRUPTS. 

Michael Cutler (partner with Jonathan Bunting), of Bedford*street, Covent^Garden^ 
Middlesex, woollen- draper. William Alatt Wright, of Leicestershire, woolcomber. 
Tobn Rogers, of Chilland, Hants, horse-dealer. Edmund Thompson, of EastolF, 
Lincolnshire, merchant. 3enjamin GifTord, of Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire, clothier. 
David Sivewrighc> of Queen -street, Cheapside, merchant. Thomas Sirett, of Park 
Lane, vitlualler. John Fidler, of Littleton Pannel, in the parish of West Laving- 
ton, Wilts, mealman. James Harris, of Falmouth, in Cornwall, mercer. John 
Ridley, of Henrietta. street, Covent Garden, cordwainer. Robert Osborne, of Ban- 
bury, ''Oxfordshire, &£lor. Peter Willans, of Leicester, manufadlurer of hats. 
Thomas Bush, of Kensington, .Middlesex, builder. George Gregory^ of Newbury, 
Berks, chemist. George Robertson, Commander of the ship Marianne, mariner. 
Jp^n Parker, of M^^hester, warehouseman. James Tucker, of Bristo), fyrrl^r, Qhn%% 
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loplKr Thorohill Cainin, late of the Island of Antigua, but now of London, mer- 
duot. Riohait^ Cue* of Ncwent, in Gloucestershire, iinen and wooUen-drapcr. 
Francis Young» of Bristol, house-carpenter. John Woodhead and Andrew Lane, of 
Maachcstcr, merchants. James Christoplier, of Hampton Court, Middlesex, irm- 
kccper. Warren Jane, of Chepstow, in Monmouthsbire, s jap maker. David Simp- 
aoo of Thaycr>«trett, Manchester-square, plaisterer. John Brook Knight, of Ca- 
■lOinUe^strcet, London, cordwainer. James Bowcf, of Bristol, ironmonger. John 
Taylor the elder and John Taylor the younger, of Cockspur- street, Charing- cross, 
boot and shoe-roakcrft. Jo>iah Lane, of Mill Pond Bridge, Bermondsey, Suney, 
cvrricr. Robert Phillips, of Liverpool, bookseller. Mary Maddock, of Leek, Stat- 
fadshire, bookseller. John Cowley and Francis Rcld, of Basinghall- street, London, 
Blackwett-HaU*fii^ors. John Mortimer, of Midgley, Yorkshire, and Joshua Morti- 
Vier of Soircoate, in the same county, butchers. James Benstead and James Green^ 
«f Bcthnal- Green, horse-dealers. William Dalton of Kingston upon Hull, liquor 
merchant. William Peacock, of Barrow, Suffolk, yarn. maker. Constantire Egan, 
•f Fjncb-laoe, London, merchant. William Thompson, of Ked Lion street, Cler- 
kcn«[cU, watchmaker. Noali Meadows, of St. Martin *s-le.Grand, London, boot and 
abociDAker. Joseph Glover, John Hall, Samuel Haynes, and Waker Haynes, edf 
Worcestershire, porter brewers. Thomas Wright, of Queen street, Cheapside, wine 
merchant. James Hopping of the Borough of Southwark, hatter. Thomas Francis, 
of the Red House, Battersea, Surrey, vidlualler. William Hiid the younger, late chief 
mate of the Earl of Wycomb East Indiaman, of Argyle-street, Oxford street, Middlesex, 
mariner. George Hann, of Tintenhall, iD'SomoPsethire, innholder. James Benstead, of 
liorchall, Hertfordshire, horse-dcaler. Alexander Richards, of Brewer-street, Gol- 
den.aquare, carpenter. , George Blbby, of; Pool, Montgomeryshire, grocer, Edward 
Halsey Bockett, of Bucklersbury, Lond6n, linen-draper. William* Stevens ^e elder j 
0i Bristol, glassmaker. Thomas Froggatt, of CheapSide, London, man's mercer. 
Andrew Gallant, of East Smiihfield, victualler. John Kinson, (tf Sydenham, Kent, 
innholder, John Couche, of Exeter, merchant. William JoBcyi of Flcet-strect; 
iuyberdashcr. William Robin son the younger, of Klrby Moor- side, Yorkshire, spirit 
merchant. Nathaniel Tiiylor, of Hythe, Hants, shop-keeper. John Foulis, of 
Great Surry, street. Black friars Road, cheesemonger. John Parker, of Chancery 
Lane, London, dealer in spirits. John Jackson, of Bomers Town, Middlesex » 
builder. William Shevill, of St. John, Southwark, Surrey, cooper. John Scott, 
of Shorcditch, Middlesex, oilman. Lucius Phillips, of Paddlngton-Gfeen, school- 
mistress. William Page, of Bath, perfumer. Robert Tate, of ' Hemmings Row^ 
St. Martin in the Fields, Middlesex, jeweller. William Lacey Moore, of Wood* 
ttreety Spitalficlds, baker. John "Hall of West Bromwich, Staffordshire, birckle- 
fhape-makcr. James Lamb, of Te%\kesbury, Gloucestershire, corn-dealer. Charles 
lenks, of Newport, in Salop, grocer. John Ram, of ColcheSttfr, Essex, coal -mer- 
Sant. James Watts, of Aldgate High-street, London, tin plate- worker. Henry 
Vine, ot Islington, builder. William Underwood, of Oxford-street, viaualler. 
Itohn Tliorntoa, of Birmingham, victualler. Henry Franks, of U^ton, St. Leonard's, 
Gloiicestershire, dealer. Williom Lammas, of Bishopsgatc-street, London, vic- 
tualler* Ephraim Perham, of Londbn-House-yaTd, St. Paur-s Church-yard, London^ 
taylor.* Frartcis Richards, of Birmingham, bleacher of wick-yam. Samud Bennet 
Simmons, of Bristol, money -scrivenfcr. Samuel Potter, of Aylesbury, in Bocks, 
rrocer. Thomas Mackrell, of Godilming, Surrey, draper. Wilham Sly, of Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, pawnbroker. James Nutt, of Leicester, wine and i^nindy mer- 
chant, John Frederick Peters, of Prospea place, St. George in the East, viaoattcG 
JEdward Martin, of Mile End Old Town, apothecary. Donald Stewart, of Wapping, 
taykH-. Joseph Perkins, of Cambridge, linen-draper. MiclUicl Satterthwaite of Crake 
Cotton Mills, Olverstone, Lancaslure, cotton-spimier. John Goodson, of Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire, hatter. John Kay, of Tildeley, Lancaslifre, dealer. John 
•Mattall the younger, of Ashford, Kent, Brewer. Julius Samuel Rich, and John 
Jieapy, of Aidermanbury, London, Blackwell-hail fadors. William Mason, the sign 
of the city of Canterbury, Bisliopsgate-strccit without, victualler. James Hine^ of 
£xeter| mopey-saiven^r* 
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THE XfOST KOBLl 

GEORGE MONTAGU, 

LATE DUKE AND EARL OF MANCHESTER, 

Viscount Mand£Ville> Baron Montagu, of Kimbolton, Knight of the Garteb, 
Lord Lieutenant, Gustos Rotulorum, and Colonel of the Militu of Hun- 
tingdonshire, High Steward of GoDMANqHi:sTER, Collector of the Customs 
Outwards in the Port of London^ President of the Lock Hospital^ and LL.D, 

AND 

GRAND MASTER of MASONS from 1777 io 1782. 



WITH A PORTRAIT. 



THIS highly venerated nobleman was the eldest son of Robert 
third Duke of Manchester, by Harriet his wife, daughter and co- 
heir of Edmund Dunch, Esq. and was born Apiil 6, 1737- On the 
23d October 1762, he married Elizabeth eldest daughter of Sir James 
Dashwood, of Kirdington in Oxfordshire, by whom he had i$»ue four 
sons and two daughters. 

His Grace was the fourth Duke and eighth Earl of Manchester ; 
he was elected one of the knights for the county of Huntingdon, in 
1761, succeeded his father as Duke May 10, 176a, and was ambassa* 
dor at the court of France during the negotiation of the late peace. 

In political iiSs, the Duke of K^nchester was one of those characters 
whose conduct should operate as an example to all men who interfere 
in public concerns. He was firm, but temperate ; and though his 
opinions were rather favourable to the side of opposition, he never 
was a party zeabt, or made an indiscriminate hostility to ministers the 
motive of his parliameatary exertions. This manly and reasonable 
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deportment, while it secured him the esteem of the people, did not 
deprive him of his Sovereign's respect ; and he was considered as a 
man who was guided by virtuous principles, and a disinterested wish 
to promote the honour and happiness of hts country. 

His Grace was chosen to succeed X^rd Petre as Grand Master of 
Masons on the iSth April 1777, ^^^ installed on the ist of May fol- 
lowing. This high office he continued to hold with distinguished 
honour to himself, and universal satisfaction to the Fraternity, till 
May 1, 1782, when he resigned the Chair to His late Royal Highness 
Henry Frederic Duke of Cumberland. 

The Duke of Manchester died September 2, 1788. 

During the administration of his friend the Duke of Portland, it 
had been requested that he might have a new patent, containing a 
grant of his place of collector of the customsoutwardsduring the joint 
lives of himself and his two sons. This was not objected to ; but 
the Minister thought it would not be improper to settle a part of 
the revenue upon the Duchess during her life. While this was 
under consideration, the face of affairs changed, and all that adminis- 
tration lost their power. The business then lay neglected, till the 
unexpected death of the Duke; after which Mr. Pitt, in a very 
handsome manner, gave a fresh grant to the family, and settled the 
income of the place exactly in the manner the Duke of Portland had 
intended, 



COVETOUSNESS; 

A VISION, 



I THOUGHT myself, in an- obscure wood, not knowing which 
way to bend my steps. The moon, obstructed by the leaves of 
the trees, shot a pale glimmering light, which made the darkness of 
the night still more terrific. — I was as weak as a child forsaken in a 
desert. Every thing affrighted me; every shadow appeared aphan- 
torn ; the least noise made my hair stand on end, and I stumbled at 
every root of a tree. 

Aerial spirits, that I could neither see nor feel, were my unso- 
licited guides. They related a thousand ridiculous stories to me, to 
which they would h^ve had me give credit; they led me into 
brambles and thorns ; then, insulting my ignorance, laughed at their 
tricks and my credulity. Not satisfied with this, they caused de- 
ceitful sparks of light to pass before my eyes, to stun or drive me 
to madness. I was always endeavouring to approach a clear but 
weak ray, which 1 could see at the end of an immense walk. ! 
quickened my pace ; but at the end of this long avenue, which I 
thought the termination of the forest, found a litde void space, bar- 
ricaded with impenetrable woods still darker. What tears did I not 
fbed this long night ! Yet courage and hope reanimated n\e, and 
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•time and patience at length brought the dawn to my relief. I got 
out of the dismal forest, where every thing terrified me, only to 
enter another place where every thing astonished me. 

I perceived vast plains enriched with all the gifts of fruitful na- 
ture ; no prospect so charming had 1 ever beheld. I was tired, I 
was hungry ; the trees were loaded with the finest fruits, and the 
vines rising under their branches encircled them with grapes, which 
hung in festoons. I sprang forward, overjoyed to allay my thirsty 
returning thanks from the bottom of my soul to God, the author 
of these blessings, when a man, very oddly drest, opposed my pas- 
sage with an iron arm. " Simpleton," said he, " I plainly see thou 
art still a child^ and art a stranger to the customs of the world ; 
read on that stone portico ; its laws are engraved there ; thou must 
submit to them or die." 

• I read with inexpressible astonishment, that all this vast fine coun- 
try was either hired or sold ; that I was neither allowed to eat, drink, 
walk, nor seven repose my head, without the express leave of the mas- 
ter : that he was the exclusive possessor of all those fruits my empty 
stomach so much longed for : arid that I had not a single spot of 
shelter on the whole globe, nor the property of an apple ; every 
thing was usurped before my arrival. 

I was likely to die of hunger, for want of certain little balls of 
quicksilver, very apt to be lost on account of their subtilty, which 
this hard-hearted man demanded in exchange for the nourishing 
fruits the earth produced. I said to myself, *' He has no better right 
than I have to this ground ; he is certainly a tyrant: but as I am the 
weaker I must submit." 

I learned, that in order to get some of those gliding balls, a man 
was obliged to put a large iron chain round his body, at the end of 
which there was still to depend a leaden bullet, a hundred times 
heavier fhan all the little balls one could ever receive, and; indeed, 
I observed the man whd had stopped me was according to order. 
He saw my distress, and told me in a tone charitably haughty, ** If 
th6u wantest to eat, come hither ; I am good natured ; draw near ; 
put a ring of this great chain round thy neck, until thou art a little 
used to it," — As I was dying with hunger, 1 did not hesitate to 
comply. * 

As he offered me something to eat, he accompanied his gift with 
a severe fillip on the nose. 

I murmured a good deal, and ate a good deal. I was still mut- 
tering between my teeth, when I was surprised to see another man, 
more heavily laden than the first, give him a box on the ear, which 
he received with great humility, kissing the hand^ that struck him; 
however he received at the same time a great many of those little 
balls of quicksilver which he seemed to idolize. 

Then forgetting my resentment, I could not avoid saying to him 
to whom 1 was fastened, " How can you bear such an affront? 
Why had that man the insolerice to insult you-.?" He looked at me, 
^d said with a $|>eer, ^* My friend, thou art still a novice ; but thou 
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must know it U the custom of the countiy : every man whogivea^ 
always indufges instantly his pride, or his inhumanity, at the ex- 
pence of him that receives ; but it is only, as they say, a thing lent 
returned. Although I am enraged at the blow, 1 do not seem to take 
notice of it, because he who gave it me has received many in bis 
time, and I expect one day to bestow them at pleasure : but as yet 
I have been rather unfortunate, having only given here and there 
some fiUips on the nose. — What I you see<n surprised at this I — 
Poor lad ! your time for astonishment is not yet. come. You will 
see things that will surprise you much more. Come, and foUow 
me/' 

I followed him. — " Do you see," said he ^' those steep mountains 
at a distance P One of their tops almost reaches the clouds* Observe, 
there resides the perpetual object of all men's desires. From be- 
tween the rocks there springs a copious fountain of this subtile sil- 
ver, of which, alas ! 1 have but a small quantity. — Conae along with 
me ; ^t us surmount all difficulties ; let us engage. — Do you sup- 
port half the chain I am going to take up — the heavier it is, the 
sooner we shall make our fortune. If ever I succeed according 
to my wishes at this happy fountain, I swear I will g^ve you a 
share." 

Curiosity, still more than the fatal necessity I was under,, drew 
me after him. Oh, Heavens, what a difficult road ! what a tumult ! 
what affronts and distresses did I-ej^periencei — I concealed my 
blushes under the weight of my chains. — My leader affected a sraiUng 
countenance *, but sometimes I surprised him biting his lips till the 
blood issued, and quite disappointed, muttering in, a low tone, 
whilst he called on me aloud, crying, ^^ Ci^ear up^ my lad^ all is 
.'Weill" — Eagerness gave him supernatural strength, and, as my 
chain was fastened to his, he dragged me along. — We arrived at, the 
foot of the mountains : but there the crowd was infinitely greater. 
The vallies were full of a multitude of men, all rattling their chains, 
•who snatched from each other with all the civility imaginable some 
drops of tiie quicksilver which flowed from the fountain. 

I thought it almost impossible to get through this impenetrable 
crowd, when my conductor, with the most daring effrontery, be- 
g;an to break the rules of decency. He knocked down all on the 
right and left with the greatest violence — he inhumairiy trod under 
FoQt those he overset. I felt for this behaviour, and shuddered as I 
walked— I trod upon the trembling bodies of those unhappy. people, 
whilst I wished to go back, but could not; I was dragged ^forward 
in spite of me — ^we were covered with bloicKi — the horror of their 

f)laintive cries rent my heart. , In this manner we having gained a 
it tie hill, my companion looked on me with a complacent air. "We 
go«on well," said he ; " the*first difficulty is got over, the rest must 
not deter us. Did you observe how we made them roll one over 
another? Here it is not so. We are near the fountain ;'%ut must 
pot proceed so fast any longer. We must know how to ^ow at a 
j^roper time with artifice aiid dexterity; but alwjys. without giviag 
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quarter; we nevertheless bring dowh cmr. man: but scandal must 
be avoided with the greatest care. Such is the art of a courtier." 

My heart was too full to utter a single word in reply. I was 
stupiiied to consider I was still fastened to him. I dreaded every 
minute he would take it Into, his head to prove upon me that he was 
right in acting dius ; for he had a great many examples that seemed 
favourable to him. What a ^ectaclel What a tumult! What 
scenes^ all variously frightful 1 All manner of passions came to bar- 
ffain with all manner of crimes. Those who had virtues came to 
di^ose of them, and without this trafiic they were looked on as ridi- 
culous.' A black phantom had put on the mask of Justice, and 
filled ' her scales with mercenary weights. There were men, also» 
who were still covered with the mud from whence they sprang, who 
were honoured, and who insulted public misery. 

Others rtt)»bed their bodies with those balls of quicksilver, and 
strutted with lofty heads, pride in their looks, and debauchery in 
their hearts. They fencied themselves superior to others, and de- 
spised those who were not whitened like themselves. If they did 
Bot always give a box on the ear to those they m^t, yet their ges- 
tures were o^nsive, and even their smiles insulting : but this quick- 
silver often wore off ; in which case those haughty^ hardhearted meii 
became mean, submissive, and grovehng. Then the contempt of 
which they were so lavish was retaliated on them with usury. They 
were inwardly devoured by rage, and they stopped at no criminality 
to regain their former situation. Indeed, it appeared, that this fatal 
quicksilver had got into thdr heads, so that they were deprived of 
reason. I saw one who was descending from the summit of the hill, 
oppressed with his weight, and motionless, and, as if in ecstacy, he 
admired his silver body, and wovld neither eat nor drink* I wished 
to assist him. He thought 1 intended to rob him. He opposed me 
wi^ alt his might to guard his quicksilver, at the same time that he 
held out his hands in a supplicating manner^ with a piteous look, 
begging I woukl help him to another -small ball, and he would die 
contented. 

A little higher, forty insatiable men, with eager looks, carried off 
a prodigious quantity of this metal in hogsheads. 

It was not drawn from the fountain head ; it had been wrenched 
from the feeble grasp of women, children, old men, husbandmen, 
and the p4)Or ; it was tinctured with their blood, and sprinkled with 
their tears. Those extortioners had an army in their pay, whd 
plufvdered by retail, and pillaged the indigent habitations. I observed 
those who possessed large quMitities of this matter were never sa« 
tinted; the more they had of it, the more hardened and the more 
liiltractable they appeared. « 

Yet my conductor onty found in all these things still stronger ino- 
tives for emulation. " Come, come," said he, " I believe thou iart 
dreamiog, with thy fixt and observant eye ; let us go on. Dost thou 
observe what an enchanting sight through those rocks? Dost thou. 
$ee that dazdiUig spring, wi<;h what strength it flows ? How it falls in 
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cascades ? Let us run ! I am afraid it iviil dry up. What crowds vie 
with each other! .but at the same time let us take care of ourselves^ 
we are not at it yet ; the last steps are the most dangerous-^ow many/ 
for want of prudence, have fallen from the summit into the abyss ! — 
In throwing others down, let us guard against a fall sd terrible. We 
must skilfully improve by the misfortunes of others. Come on ; I 
have discovered a road that will lead us in more safety to the wished^ 
for spot." 

So speaking, he led me through a by-path, where few. people 
would dare to follow ; it was a sort of narrow^ crooked gatiery» cut 
out of the rock, and vaulted. We went forward some time ; bat ouf 
passage was obstructed by three iigures of the ^iiest white narble^ 
Nothing but their astonishing whiteness could e&ce the ides of their 
being alive, so strongly were truth and gracefulness expressed in them. 
Thei>e figures, whose arms were interwoven and united, seemed to 
stop the passage to imprudent mortals. Tbey represeated Religion, 
Humanity, and Probity. Beneath was written, ^^ These things are 
ibe master-piece of biiman understanding ; the ^ri^inah are in Hea-- 
ven. O mortals! reverence those images; Ut tbem be sacred toy mi; 
for they are made to -stop you in the perfidious road which leads to 
the abyss. Woe be to bim who will not be affected^ and cursed for 
ever be the sacrilegious hand who dares to spoil, tbem!** 
At this sight I was filled with a respectful emotion, biendedt with 
love. I looked at my conductor ; he seemed for a moment much 
disturbed and irresolute : but ^having heard some shouts on a fresh 
irruption of the fountain, his countenance was flushed with a gloomy 
redness — he seized a stone, which he loosened from the rock — I 
endeavoured in vain to stop him— ^he broke this sacred ndonuraent 
with furious impiety, and passed over its ruins. I now redoubled my 
efforts, in opposition to his, and at length bn^e the odious chain 
that linked me to this monster. " Go," said I, full of indignation/ 
*' go, unbridled man«—fly — satisfy thy inordinate passion ; the thun- 
der of Divine Justice is ready. He no longer heard me. 1 followed 
him with my eyes. The wretch, blinded by his crime, endeavouring 
too eagerly to draw from this fatal fountain, was hurried into it — 
Bein.^ carried away by the torrent which- he had made his god, he- 
Was dashed to Sitoms on the points of the rocks, and his blood for 
some moments stained its former splendor. 

Struck with fear, I, trembling, contemplated those adorable ruins 
scattered on the ground, not daring to mo^e, kst I should tread 
upon them. Afflicting tears trickled dowii^ my cheeks. I looked to 
Heaven with uplifted hands, my heart opp^^ssed with sorrow, when 
a Divine Power suddenly collected the relics, as beautiful, as m^etic 
as before. I prostrated myself before those sacred images, GJbrious ! 
eternal ! they never can be destroyed by the sacriiegiotis hands of 
impious mortals. 

Lb M— . 
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HI8T0R Y OF MASONRY, 



(Continued from p. 24.0. J 
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HITHERTO we find that Masons, above all other artists, have dis* 
tinguished themselves in the most conspicuous manner; and 
been the favourites of the eminent^ who wisely joined the lodges for 
the better conducting of their various undertakings in architecture. 
From Sicily we pass into Italy^ to trace the improvements of the 
Romans^ who, originally, little better than a nest of robbers, for 
many ages affected nothing but war; till by degrees they learned 
the science and art from their neighbours. But, in the mean time^ 
the Hetrurians> or Tuscans^ originally invented and used their own 
Tuscan order *, before they learned the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian orders from, the Greeks ; and the royal art became conspicuous 
under their king Porsenna, who built a stately labyrinth, not inferior 
to that of Lemoos, and the highest mausoleum on record. 
. The Romans weie-as yet only engaged in extending their small 
territory by subduing their neighbours in Italy ; and their taste was 
very low in every thing but arms ; until Turrenus, the last king of 
the Tuscans^ bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans^ in the sixth 
year of Philadelphus, while Pyrrhus distressed Italy. [|A. M. 3721. 
A. R. 47$.] . The Tuscans had built many fine strong places 1 and 
now their disciples were invited to Rome, and taught the Romans 
the royal art ; though their improvements were not considerable^ till 
Marcellus triumphed in the spoils of Syracuse, upon the death of 
Archimedes. Becoming then a patron of arts and sciences, he em-« 
ployed his fellow-crafts to build at Rome his famous theatre^ with 
a temple to Virtue, and- another to Honour. 

It was not until die Romans- were enabled to carry their arms into 
the more polished nations in the east, that they brought home a 
taste for sciences and elegant arts. [A. M. 38 14. A. R. ^59. Beforei' 
Christ I9b,3 Thus, when Scipio Asiaticus led them against An« 
tiochus Magnus king of Syria, and took from him all the country 
west of Mount Taurus, they beheld With astonishment the beauties 
of the Grecian and Asiatic architecture, standing in full splendor^ 
which they resolved to imitate ; and continued improving, till Scipio 
Africanus, who had always a set of the learned attending him a» 



• Order in architecture, implies a system of proportions and ornaments which 
are discoverable in the column with its base and capital ; surmounted by an en* 
tabiature, con;i%|iQg of (architrave, frieze, and cornice ; and sustained by a pe- 
destal. AU t^iermembers have their peculiar characteristics in each order, which 
cannot mix or interfere, without producing confusion and deformity. Of tjiese 
orders, three appear by their names to be of Grecian origin : the Tuscan, as al- 
ready ob^erved^was formed in Tuscany in f taly ; and the fifth order was afterwards « 
composed by the itoRMi 9Ut vC Uxs other Tquti aftd hsoce is C4ll«d th« Compoutt^ 
order* 
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their patron, took the great rival of Rome, Carthage, which he dfe- 
inolished, against hi» own inctination, by comnpasd of the senate ; 
while their consul Mummius the same year sacked Corinth, the 
wealthy queen of Gxeece. ^A. M* 3&$8« A^.R. 603. Before 
Christ 146.]] 

Nothing can batter iHustiite the crude conceptions the Romans 
as yet entertained of polite arts, than the ignorant stipulation their 
victorious consul Mummius made with the ma3ter8 of the transports, 
by whom he sent to Rome; among his spoils, some exquisite paint^ 
ings, statues, and other masterpieces of Grecian workmanship — 
*^ that whatever was lost, broke, or dama^d, they should supply 
^ their places with others equally good i" Both these genends dis-> 
played rich collections of portable works of art, which they acquired 
by their swprds ; but the Romans at lei^th grew wise enough to 
fiurnish themselves in a more laudable manher, oy inviting home the 
most able professors both of sciences and mechanical arts. After 
which, stately edifices began to rise at Rome, in the finest. Grecian 
stile; a9 the famous palace of Paulus Emilius of the best Phrygian 
marble: the triumphal arch of Marius at Orange in Gaul, the three 
surprising theatres of Scaurus at Rome, &c. die one held So^ooo 
people at shews or plays. It had three scenes or lo£ts, one above 
another, with 360 columns; the first of marble, each 38 feet high ; 
the second row was of crystal, and tlie third of gilded wood; be^ 
tween the columns were 3000 statues of brass. The other two 
theatres were of wood, sustained on great axles, whereon they could 
be turned round, and joined in one great amphitheatre. 

SyUa brought the columns of the temple of Jupiter Ol3dmpus 
from Greece, to adorn the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome; 
after the old one, built by Tarquinjus Superb^is, was burnt; in 
whose time Jupiter wa» only of clay, but was how of puie gold. 
Lucullus, the learned and brave, ei^eeted a fine library, and a 
splendid house with gardens, in the Asiatic stile. Pompey the 
Great built a theatre that held 40^000 pe<^le at ^m- shews, near his 
^lace, and his temple of History. 

These, and the other great men, during the Roman republic, 
much encouraged architects and masofl9 as their patrons ; and in 
their absence, the consul resident^ or the. htglv-priest of Rome, or 
the arch-flamin, or some other great man on the spot, thought it his 
honour to be the patron of arts and sciences ^what we now call 
grand master), attended duly by the most ingemous of the fraterni- 
ty, till the republic was near it» exit by the competition of Pompey 
and Csesar for pre-eminence m tyranny over their country. But 
Pompey being routed at Pharsalia, and murdered> by the Egjrptians 
in his flight, the republic expired under the feet of Julius Cassar. 

Caesar,^ now perpetual dictator land imperator, was a learned geo- 
metrician, architect, engineer, and astronomer. Bein^.high-priest, 
he called in the assistance of the best mathematicians anophilosopher^ 
of his time, to settle the Roman c^ndar, which was then veiy ir« 
liegular ; not baviiig been regulated since the time of Nudk^ and then 
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Siccorfing to Very imperfect tdtas of aitronomlca! (^d^edftie^^i Th* 
Julian calertdar contintied in use tiff k Was again reformed by Pop* 
Gregory XIII. in 1582 ; which reform, after being i^ceived by k 
great part of Europe, was at length adopted in Britain in I752; and 
thus put an itrtd to the a'lttost continual occasion of adverting to thh 
distinction betwixt the old stife and new stile, in public and private 
transactions with foreign countries. 

Julius Caesar and his legions had built tnUeh in Gaul : and at Rdm^ 
he raised his great*'circus, three furlongs in length, and on* in breadtih. 
that held 360,000 people at the shews ; with his stately palaces, and 
temple of V^toos i he also ordered Carthage and Corinth to be re*- 
built, about 100 years after they had been demoH^h^d. He had 
attained thit supremacy ov^r the reptiblic to which he so strenuously 
aspired; but'we Cannbt know certainly the use he intended to m^kt 
of the plenitude of power he possessed, because he was'f)rematurefy 
cut off by assasination in the sertate-house ; at a tirhe When this it^ 
of treacherous violence, so far from restoring liberty to a worn^-otit 
republic; only left the place Caesar occupied, to be contended for 
agaip by a renew^ of lall the horrors of unprincipled ambition an4 
civil discord, [A, M. 3960. Before Christ 44.]] But when, after A 
Copious evacuation of the best and tnost illustrious blood in the itkte, 
supreme |)ower once more centred in the hand of Octarius, ift€t^ 
ward so femous under the name of Augustus, thi* proiid mistress df 
the world became as truly the unrivilled s^at of arts as of empife. 

The death of Julias Caesar wa^ ioon fbllowed by th^ conquest of 
Egypt, the death of Cleopatra, the end Of the Grecian monarchy; 
and the commencement of the Roman empirfe, by the victory 
Augustus gained over Pompey the younger at Actium. 

This illustrious patron of^ architecture, with his mhiister Agrippd, 
erected the great portico of the Pantheon, which hats the fdllowin|; 
inscriptidh on the frieze : J^Btfort Christ 29.] 

. M% A9XiTTA Z.. F. COS. TSBtlUll rsCIT, 

This inscription has given rise to a general opinion that the whote 
of this beautiful temple was of his erection ; yet cetera! artitiquariiins 
and artists have concluded that the Pantheon existed from the tintfe 
of the comniotiwealth. Dioti Ca^sius,in treating of the maghificetice 
of Agrippa, says, * And he also finished or perfected the Fantheon i' 
and Michael Angelo was persuaded that the body of the temple, ahd 
the portico leading into it, wt^re the work of three sevenll *rdhitect^; 
because the roof, and the order which supports it, do not correspOrifl 
with each other, and want Inilch of that elegance and symmetry so 
striking fn the portico. The body of this tempfei which was con- 
secrated to all the Gods, is round, or cylindrical, ctowned with z 
dome ; it is 144. feet diamater within, itid of the same height from 
the pavement up to the large aperture at the Summit, from which 
the building receives its light. It is of the Cbrinthiaft order; arta 
the iftner circumference is divided into seven grand niched, wrought 
V^ the tbicknesi of the wall ; six of which are nat at the top« but tht 

3 B a 
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•eventh opposite the entrance is arched. Before each nich are two 
columns of antique yellow marble^ fluted ; each of one entire block, 
the finest in Rome, This grand temple, which is richly decorated, 
and is still in being, under uie name of ^e Rotunda, suffered much 
in the destruction of Rome, by the northern invaders; and still more 
by injudicious. alterations and repairs, incongruous with its orginal 
atile, when it was converted into a Christian church. 
. It was during the refgn of Augustus that the learned Vitruvius 
became the father of true architecture by his admirable writings. 
[Before Christ 29. j This imperial patron first employed his fellow- 
crafts in repairing or rebuilding all the public edifices, much neglect- 
ed, if not injure<i^ during the civil Wars. He also built the bridge of 
Arminium ; and at Rome, the temple of Mars the Avenger, the 
temple of Apolb, the great and sumptuous Forum, ^e palace of 
Augustus, with some lesser palaces ; the fine mausoleum, the ac- 
curate statue in the Capitol, the] curious library, the Portico, and 
public walks for the people. The temples of Rome were filled with 
the most costly statues ; and that of Cleopatra, of massv gold, brought 
from Egypt, was, with some satirical humour, placed in the temple 
of Venus. 

In those golden days of Augustus, the patricians following his 
example, built above an hundred marble palaces at Rome,., fit for 
princes; and every substantial citizen rebuilt their houses in marble; 
all uniting in the same disposition of adorning Rome ; whereby many 
JLodges arose and flourished of the Free and Accepted Masons;. so that 
Augustus, when dying, justly said, ' I found Rome built of hrick, but 
^ I leave it built of marble T Hence it is, that in the remains of antient 
Rome, those of his time, and of some following Emperors, are the 
best patterns of true Masonry extant, the epitome of old Grecian 
architecture, now commonly expressed by the Augustan sUUi in 
which are united wisdom, strength, and beauty. Ibnt before the 
death of Augustus, we must return into Judea; where the high- 
priests of Jerusalemr had been provincial grand masters under the 
.kings of Egypt, at that time sovereigns of the Jews, till Seleucus 
F&Iopater„ l^ng of Syria, seized Judea. [A. M. 3824. Before 
Christ 1 80.] 

AntiocHus Epiphanes, his son, cruelly persecuted the Jews till 
they were rescued by the valiant Asmonean priest Judas Maccabaeus: 
for long after Zerubbfibel and Jeshua the high-priest, an ordinary 
priest, called Asmonasus, appeared, not of the house of Jeshua, but 
only of the course of Joarib, the greatrgrandfatherof Mattathias, the 
brave priest of Moden and father of Maccabs^us. 

For the liqeal successor pf Jeshua was Onias IV. (son of Onias III. 
the last goqd hjgh-priest) who, being deprived pf his right by the 
Syrian kings, went to Egypt, where he got leave to build a temple at 
Heliopolis, like that of Jerusalem, fqr the Jews in Egyp^ ^^, Cyrene, 
who were then npore numerpus and opulent than even thpse in Ju- 
dea*. CA. Kf, 3855. Before Christ 149.3 But the Asmonaefms, or 

• This temple stood 222 years, until A« P« 73* Whcn it w?» destroyed by tht 
«mf ^ror Vespasiaq^ 
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Maccabees, fought thfiir way to pre^^cminence against the S3rriaQ 
kings,. aod atso obtained it as high-priests and princes of the Jews, 
during about 130 years, till Mark Anthony and Octavius got the se- 
nate of Rome to create Herod the Edomite, or Idumean Jew, King 
of Judea in the Capitol; and, by the help of the Romans, Herod con- 
quered Antigonus, and mounted the throne at Jerusalem, [A. M, 
3967. Before Christ J 70 

He got rid of all the Asmona&ans^ made the Sanhedrim useless, 
and set up high-priests at his pleasure. But with all his great faults, 
Hetod became the greatest builder of his day, the Patron or Gran4 
Master of many Lodges, and sent for the most expert fellow-crafts of 
Grreece to assist his owp Jews; for, after the battle of Actium, Herod, 
being reconciled to Augustus, be^n to shew his skill in masonry, 
by erecting a splendid Grecian theatre at Jerusalem ; and next buiU 
the sjtately city Sebaste, (so called from Sebastos or Augustus) for- 
merly Samaria, with a curious little temple in it like that of Jem- 
salem* He made the city Caesarea the best harbour in Palestine, and 
built a temple of white marble at Paneas; the cities Antipatris, Pha- 
saelis andCypron ; and the towel* of Phasael at Jerusalem, not infer 
rior to the Pharos of Alexandria, &c. : but his most amazing worlc 
was his rebuilding of the temple of Zerubbabel, 

Herod, being in fiill enjoyment of peace and plenty, formed a de- 
sign of new building the temple at Jerusalem, whereby he thought 
he should not only reconcile to himself the affections of the Jews, 
but also erect a monuijient of lasting honour to his own name. The 
temple bnilt after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, though an admirable building, ^00 years being elapsed since 
its erection, was greatly decayed, both by the length of time, and 
also by the violence of enemies. Herod proposed to build the whole 
temple a-new; but when, in a general assembly of the people, he 
found them startled at the proposal, he, to^ deliver them from their 
fears, assured them that he would not take down the old temple, 
till he had all the materials ready for erecting a new one in its place. 
[[ Before Cbfist 19O * Accordingly, hq forthwith made all manner of 
preparations for it; employing thereijn 1000 waggons fot carrying of 
the stone and timber; 1 0,000 i)(iasons, beside labourers, to fit all thingi 
for the building; and marshalled them into lodges under 1000 priests 
and Levites, skilful in all parts of architecture; to supeiVise and direct 
them in the work. Himself acted as Grand Master, with his War* 
dens, Hillel and Shaipmai, two learned rabbins of great reputation ; 
and, in two years time, he had got all things ready for the building; 
when, and not before, \\q pulled down the old temple to the veiy 
foundation. 

The foot-stone of the new temple was levelled just forty-six years 
before the first passover of Christ's personal ministry; at which time ' 
the Jews told him, John ii. 20, Forty and six years' putb ibis temple 
been in building : for, although theq forty-six years had passed from 
the time it was begun, yet that part which was most properly the 
teniple^ that isj thi^t which contained the holy place^ the holy of hoUet 
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in the easty and the porch in the west, through which wzs the passage 
leading to both, were finished at an kmazhig cost, in the short space 
of one year and six months, and the rest designed by Herod, in eight 
vears more; when the fraternity celebrated the cape-stone with great 
joy, and in dne form ; and the king solemnized its dedication with 
extraofdinary pomp: for the day appointed for it, fklfing in with the 
anniversary of his accession to the Jewish crown^ augmented the so* 
iemnity. [Before Christ 7.3 

• A great number of masons were continued at work for the carrying 
i>n the out-buildings, all the time of our Saviour's being here on 
earfh, and for some years after, tiH the coming of Gefius Florus to 
be governor of Judea ; who caused 18,000 masons to be discharged 
at one time, which gave great offence to the Jews. This was, per- 
haps, one cause of those mutinies and seditions which at last drew on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple with it; for it seems 
unjust to charge the masons with being the fbrnentei^ of those dis- 
turbances, for want of employment, when all the Jews looked upon 
this behaviour of the Roman governor as levelled not only against 
their temple, but their worship also. 

' Josephus* describes the temple of Herod, as a most magnificent 
fabric «f marble, set off with the greatest profusion of costly deco- 
rations, and the finest building upon earth, since the days of Solo- 
mon ; being much larger than the temple of Zerubbabel, beside the 
advantage of the Grecian stile, and the Corinthian order of arcKitec- 
ture with all its later improvements, ft was not compleatly finished, 
in all its apartments, till about six years before it was destroyed. 
CA. D. 64.] 

It was in the 26th year of the reign of Augustus, when, after the 
(onquest of Egypt, the temple of Janus was shut, as an intimation that 
all the Roman empire was in peace, the Word was made flesh, or the 
Lord Jesus Christ Immanuel was born, the Great Architect or Grand 
Master of the Christian church. 



After Solomon's death 
In the year of Rome 
la the year of Herod 



971 
34 



In the year of the Julian period 4710 
In the year of Masonry 4000 

Before the Christian mm f 4 



King Herod died a few months after the birth of Christ, and, not« 
mthstanding his vast expence in masonry, he died rich. 

During the long reign of Augustus, the craft was well cultivated : 
wortiiy craibmen were every where employed and encouraged, as 
well in Europe as in Asia, liU his death, which happened at Nola^ iQ 
Campania, after a glorious reign of forty-^four years. 



^ Bp^k XT. chap, t^ 



t See aote. Vol, I\\.p. t^u 
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TO THE EDITOR, 



SIR, 

AS the frequent adulteries which have been so generally 8f Iat» 
perpetrated have been inserted in all the newspapers^ it may not 
b^ improper to make known the punishments which^were made use of 
for that crime in the time of our Saxon ancestors^before Chnstiani^^ had 
entered our island, and before any Court of Arches or Doctors Com- 
mons was established, which were ai follow : '' The woman offend- 
ing, havine first her hair cut off^ was turned stark-naked out of her 
husband's house, and that in presence of her own kindred : thence 
she was scourged with ^yhips thorough the town, without regard of 
birth, beauty, age, or wealth, and never afler could find another hus« 
band. Those that were unnaturally lewd of their bodies, their man-* 
ner was to drown them in filthy mud, and cover them with hurdles. 
And farther, in the ancient country of the Saxons (where there was| 
no knowledge of God), if either a maiden in her father's house, or 
one having a husband, became a whore, she should be strangled 
with her own hands closed to her mouth, and the corrupter should be 
hanged upon the pit wherein she was buried. If she were not so 
used, tlien her garments being cut away down from the girdle-steed, 
that chaste matrons did scourge and whip her, and did prick her with 
knives; and so was she sent from town to town, whether other fresh* 
and new scourges did meet and torment her unto death***— 'This ac- 
count you will find in Speed's Chron. pag. 203. chap » 4. . 

If you are so obliging as to publish it, it may have a good effect on 
the fair in our times, when they see how much the sin <^ adultery was 
abhorred even by pagans. 

CHASTITY. 



Tbe following is a genuine Copy of a Letter sentsBine Years ago to fbe 
Directors of tbe East-India Company ; 



Gentlemen, 

I AM a clergyman of Ely, in the county of Cambridge ; I have a 
parcel of fine boys, but not much cash to provide for them. My 
eldest son I intended for a pillar of the church : with this viev^ 
I gave him a suitable education at school, and afterwards entered 
him at Cambridge, where he has re»ded the usual time, and last 
Christmas took his degree with some reputation to himself; but I 
must a|: the sameUime add, that he is more likely to kick a church 
down than to support one. He is of a very eccentric genius — he had 
-no notioir of restraint to chapel gates, lectures, &c. and when re- 
buked by his master, tutor, &c. for want of obedience to their rules^ 
he treated them in the contemptible light of not being Gentlemen, 
and seemed to intimate that he should call them to an account as art 
affair of honour, &c This soon disconcerted all my plans for him. 
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and on talkine with him the other day, and asking him, what road hi9 
honour would chuse to pursue in future life, be told me that his plan 
was to go into the India service. Upon being interrogated whether he 
had any reasonable expectation of a provision from that quarter f he 
looked small, and said. No. Now, Gentlemen, I know no more of you 
than you do of me, and therefore 'tis not unlikely but that you will 
look upon me as chimerical a man as my son, in making this applica- 
tion to you ; but you will remember that he is my son, and that re- 
flection I hope will be deemed a sufficient apology. I want your ad- 
vice, and not knowing any individual amongst you, I apply to you 
publicly as a body. If he will suit your service, and you can help 
me, do. He is now about twenty, near six feet high, well made, 
stont, and very active, and is as bold and intrepid a$ a lion : he is of 
a Welch extraction for many generations ; and I think, as my first 
born, he is not degenerated. If you like to look at him, you shall 
see him, and judge for yourselves. You may leave word with your 
clerk ; I shall call again shortly to hear what you say. And remain 
in the mean time. Gentlemen, your's, &c. (in haste) 

THOMAS JONES, 
Blitck Bull Inn^ Bisbopsgafe-streef, March 3. 

P. S. If you like him, I will equip him. * 

The above letter was read, and an appointment ordered for him as 
a Cadet. 
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ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC, 

IN COMPLAINTS OF THE BREAST. 



A PERSON, who is interested in eveiy thing that can be useful 
to humanity, is desirous of giving to the public a remedy that 
chance has discovered. 

An officer, who had a consumptive complaint on his breast, was 
dissolving over a chafiing-dish of fire, in a very close room, an equal 
quantity of white pitch and yellow bees-wax, with an intention of 
soldering some bottles ; and^ after having breathed-in for same time 
the vapour arising from it, he found the complaint in his breast 
gi-eatly relieved. This observation (extremely interesting to him- 
self) determined him to continue for some days the same fumigation. 
He soon perceived a very coosiderable amendment, and at length 
was entirely cured. 

This remedy has been experienced with equal efficacy upon dif- 
ferent people who were attacked with complaints on the breast; 
and very many, when even the longs were ulcerated, and who wete 
entirely given over, have been cured by this single remedy. 

It must be observed, that the room in which die fumigation is to 
be performed ought to be very closely shut up, and that the person 
should walk about to suck in the vapour by degrees. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SYBARITES, 

t 

FROM ATHENiEUS. 



BY WILLIAM BELOE, F. S. A. 

WHY should we speak of the Sybarites, who first inti^oduced th^ 
custom of chaining those slaves at the baths^ whose office it wa$ 
to pour the water and anoint with oil, to prevent their going away 
abruptly, and lest in their haste they might bum those who bathed« 
The Sybarites also were the first who refused to admit into their city 
those who laboured at noisy occupations ; such as blacksmiths and th» 
like, that their fcleep might be free from all interruption; neitheir 
would they suffer any cocks to be kept in their city. 

Once al Crotona, a wrestlerwas sweeping away the dust from th^ 
palaestra ; one of sonie Sybarites, who were near, enquired, whether 
in so great a city there were not slaves to perform so vile ad ofiice. 

Another Sybarite being at Lacedsemon, and invited to the pheidi- 
tion *, was seated upon wood: after supper he observed that he ha^ 
formerly been astonished at hearing of the Lacedaemonian bravery^ 
but seeing what he now did, he thought them in no respect different 
from other people, for the most pusillanimous of men would rathec 
choose to die, than lead a life of such intolerable hardship. 

The Sybarites frequently give public entertainments, and they who, 
are most luxurious on this occasion are honoured with crowns of gold :^ 
they proclaim the names of such aloud at their sacrifices and public 
games, not from any attachment to the individuals whom they thus 
distinguish, but on account of the luxurious feasts they have given. On 
such occasions also, they bestow crowns on the cooks who have dis* 
covered the greatest skill in their profession. 

Their city being placed in a low situation, it happens that their 
morning and evening is intolerably cold, whilst at mid-day the heat is 
excessive ; from which circumstances a proverb has arisen among 
them, th&.t whoever would avoid an untimely death, must never see 
the sun either rise or set. These people finally were become so ex- 
cessively !u}turious, that they had even instructed their horses t<^ 
dance at their public festivals to the sound of musical instruments* 



COTYS* 



fnoU tM same. 



npHfiOPOMPtJg, in hii first Book of Philippics, vrrites thus :— On 

A the third day he came to Onocarsis, a place in Thrace, remarkable 

fora grove of, great beauty, arid exceedingly pleasant, particularly in 

♦ A public entertainment instituted at Sparta, to promote frugality, and pre-^ 
ft^ve good neigh])ourhoodi 

You V* zG 
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the summer season. It was one of these in which Cotys took unusual 
delightywho of all the princes that had ever reigned in Thrace was most 
eminent for luxury and voluptuousness. — In his progress through the 
countr>% wherever he met with a place well shaded with trees and 
agreeably watered, he never failed to select it as a scene of festival. 
Here he passed his time, offering up sacrifices to the Gods^ and living 
familiarly with his officers ; till he, at lengh, was induced to be guilty 
of impiety towards Minerva, and to offer her the grossest insults. 

The same writer relates, that Cotys prepared a banquet as if he was 
about to be married to Minerva, and, intoxicated with wine, made 
readv a bridal chamber, as if in expectation of the presence of the 
Goddess. — When no one appeared, he sent one of his guards to see 
whether Minerva was yet come. — The man came back, and said, no 
one was in the apartment ; in a fit of anger, the king immediately put 
him to death. He then sent a second messenger, whom, in the like 
manner, when he returned, he put to death. A third was dispatched, 
who, knowing what had happened, came back, and said, that the God- 
dess expected him in the apartment. — On this the king, being seized 
with emotions of jealousy with respect to his supposed wife, mangledi 
the man in a very barbarous manner. 



ALCIBIADES. 



FROM THE SAMS. 

THIS is what Satyrus says, speaking of the charming Alcibiades. 
When in Ionia, he was more luxurious than all the lonians; at The- 
bes, he excelled all the Thebans in the bodily exercises and games.— 
In Thessaly he was more skilful in the management of the steed than 
the Aleuada? themselves. At Sparta he was superior to the Spartans 
in bodily vigor and in abstinence. In drinking he mastered- even the 
Thracians. — Wishing to attempt the chastity of Timaea, the wife of 
Agis, he sent her a present of a thousand pieces of gold coin, as to a 
Common courtezan. He was of a most elegant figure, and for the. 
greater part of his youth suffered his hair to grow. He wore sandals 
of a particular form, which were called after his own name. He ex- 
hibited public games, at which he appeared on the theatre dressed in 
purple, exciting on such an occasion the admiration not only of the 
men, but of the women also. Antisthenes,the Socratic, who had seen 
Alcibiades, represents him as vigorous and of great strength, of mmnly 
appearance, and in his youth of the most captivating beauty. When 
about to go on any expedition, he engag^ij four different cities in a 
manner as his attendants. 

Ephesus supplied his tents, which resembled those of Persia. Chios 
^ent the provender for his horses. - The victims which he used in 
sapriiice came from Cyzicum^ His wine ^nd the articles of his daily 
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consumption were from Lesbos. Wh^he returned fromOlympia 
to Athens, he consecrated two pictures, painted by Aglaophon. In 
the one, he was represented as crowned at the Olympian and Pythian 
games. In the other, he was drawn sitting upon the knees of Nemea, 
and was exhibited as more beautiflil even than a female. When at the 
head of his army, it was his ambition to appear beautiful. His shield 
was of ivoiy and gold, on which, as a crest, was Cupid embracing the 
thunder. He once went to an entertainment at the house of Anytus, 
an opulent man, by whom he was beloved, and took with him Thrasyl- 
lus, one of his intimate friends, but a person of mean fortune. After 
drinking to Thrasyllus he ordered the attendants to take half the plate 
on the side-board to the house of his friend, and then courteously 
taking leave of Anytus, he departed. Some, who were present, re- 
marked, that Alcibiades was veiy insolent, and had surely forgotten 
himself. Not so, indeed, replied Anytus, since having the power to 
take the whole, he has left me half. 

Lysias, the Rhetorician, speaking of his luxury, says thus: — Al- 
cibiades and Axiochus went in a vessel, freighted at their common 
cxpence, to the Hellespont. Here they took as a wife betwixt them, 
Xynocippe, who being delivered of a daughter, neither of them 
would own himself the father. When the young woman grew up, 
they debauched her. Alcibiades, when she was in his company, 
called her the daughter of Axiochus. Axiochus, when he was with 
her, called her the daughter of Alcibiades. 

When at Lacedaemon, he seduced Timsea, the wife of Agis ; be- 
ing reproached for this, he repHed, that he was induced to the action 
by no motive of appetite or passion, but that the monarch of Sparta* 
might proceed from his loins, and that henceforth the Spartan kings 
should not take their name from Hercules, but from Alcibiades. 

When he commanded the armj^ he took with him two courtezans, 
namely^ Timandra^ the mother of Lais of Carinth, and Theodora. 

After he had been in exile, he made the Athenians masters of the 
Hellespont, and sent more than five thousand Peloponnesians cap- 
tives to Athens. On his return to his country, he crowned the prows 
of the Athenian galleys with branches of olive, and with flowery 
garlands. He burned more than two hundred of the enemy's vessels, 
and brought the remainder home, laden with spoils and with Lace- 
daemonian arms. His own vessel advancing to the very Piraeus, 
carrying sails of purple, as soon as it entered the harbour, the sailors 
took to their oars, whilst Chrysogenes, in a tragic robe, beat time 
to their motion. At the same time, Callipides, the tragedian^ en- 
couraged them with his voice. On this occasion some one happily re- 
marked, that Sparta could not bear two Lysanders, nor Athens two 
like Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades, like Pausanias, affected the manners of the Medes, 
?nd whilst at the cqurt of Pharnabazus, he wore t\\e Persian drees, 
ai>d learned the Persian language. 

3 C 2 
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FROM THE SAME. 

PYTHON the orator of Byzantium^ as Lton his fellow-citizei^ 
relates, was remarkably corpulent When a tumult had once 
arisen among the people, in an oration in which he endeavoured' to 
persuade them to peace and reconciliation, he expressed himself 
thus: — " You see, my fellow-citizens, of what a size I am, but my 
wife is still larger than myself. Yet when we are on good terms 
the commonest bed will hold us. When we disagree, the whole house 
is not large enough to contain us.' 



t» 



ON THE ORIGIN OF COCK-FIGHTING. 

FROM JEUAN's VARIOUS HISTORY* 



BY THB SAME. 



AFTER their victories over the Persians, the Athenians made ^ 
law, that on one day in every year, there should be a public ex- 
hibition of a cock-fight. — I shall explain from what circumstances this 
custom arose. — When Themistocles led an army of his countrymen 
against the Barbarians, he saw two cocks fighting. The spectacle wa^ 
not lost upon him. He made his army halt, and thus addressed them: 
*' These cocks, said he, are not fighting for their country, for their pa- 
ternal gods, nor do they endure this for the monuments of their 
ancestors, for the sake of glory in the cause of liberty, or for their 
offspring. The only motive is, that one is determined not to yield 
to the other." 

These words animated the Athenians, and what was then an incen- 
tive to their valour, was preserved as a monument which might lead 
to the perpetration of similar exploits. 

Note. — I do not know whether the information will be of any im- 
portance to modern cock-fighters, but we have the authority of Xe- 
nophon for asserting, that the Athenians fed their cocks with grains 
pf pepper to make them more irascible. 



FItOM THE SAME, 



SOCRATES being very old, and afflicted with indisposition, wa* 
asked by some one, how he did. "Well, he replied, either way. 
If I recover, said he, I shall be envied by many. If 1 die, I shall 
be praised by many," 
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FHOM THB SAME. 

IT is said of the younger Antigonus, that when he was told that his 
son was slain in battle, he went to look upon the body, but he nei^ 
ther changed colour nor wept. He commended him as a valiant ^oU 
dier, and ordered him to be buried. 

Note. — Might not this suggest to Addison, the circumstance of 
Cato's receiving the dead body of his son with this exclamation : 
' * Thanks to the Gods, my boy has done his duty." 

There are, however, several such traits in antiquity: the moflierof 
^rasidas only asked whether her son had died bravely. 



FROM THE SAME. 



A YOUNG man named Eretrius, was for a considerable time 4 
follower of Zeno. On his return home, his father asked him, 
what he had learned. The ottier replied, that would hereafter appear. 
On this, the father being enraged, beat his son, who^ bearing itpa^ 
tiently, and without complaining, said, he had learned this,— 7T0 en- 
dure a.parent's anger. 
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FROM THE SAME. 



DIOGENES, being at Olympia, saw at that celebrated festival some 
young men of Rhodes magnificently arrayed. Smiling, he ex- 
claimed," this is pride." Afterwards, meetmg with some Lacedse- 
pionians in a mean and sordid dress^ he said^ " and this also is pride.'* 



FROM THE SAME* 



EURYDAM AS of Cyrene obtained the victory in boxing. Hit 
adversary had knocked out his teeth, but them he swallowed, that 
%he accident might not be seen by the opponent. 



FROM THE SAME. 



A SUITOR once came from the Hellespont to Gnathaena, the 
famous courtezan of Athens, allured by her celebrity. He prat- 
ed so much over his cups as to be verj-"^ troublesome; Gnathaena, in- 
terrupting him, said, " What, Sir, said she, is it true, that you came 
from the Hellespont ?" " It is," replied her lover. " How happens 
it, " returned the lady, " that you are not acquainted with its prin^ 
pipal city?" "Which is that .J'" he returned;" Sigeum," said Gna» 
thsena. By this ingenious play upon the word, she silenced him. 

Note,— 'Sige, or ?*7^; in Greek, means silence. 
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VROM THE SAME. 

PHOCION, son of Phocus, who had often been the general of his 
^ couixtrymen, was condemned to death, and being in prison was 
about to drink the hemlock. When the executioner held out to him 
the cup, his relations asked, if he had any commands for his son. " I 
order him, said Phocion, to bear no animosity, nor revenge against th« 
Athenians on account of this poison, which I now drink." They who 
do not admire and praise this action, cannot^ in my opinion, have any 
conception of what is great and noble. 



A BILL OF FARE FOR FIFTY PEOPLE 



or THE 

COMPANY OF SALTERS. A.D. 1506. 

COPIED FROM THE RECORDS OF THAT WORSHIPFUL COMPANY. 



T 



Hirty-six chickens 
One swan and four geese -> 
Nine rabbets 
Two rumps of beef tails 
Six quails 
Two oz. pepper 
Two oz. cloves and mace • 
One ounce and half saffron " 
Three pounds sugar - 
Two pounds raisins 
One pound dates 
One pound and half comfits - 
Half hundred eggs 
Four gallons of curds ^ 

One ditto gooseberries 
Bread - ' - 

One kilderkin of ale 
Herbs " - - 
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Brought forward 
Two dishes of butter 
Four breasts of vezl 
Bacon 

Quarter load of coals 
Faggots - - 

Three galjons and half Gas- 

coyne wine 
One bottle Muscovadine - 
Cherries and tarts 
Salt - - - 

Verjuice and vinegar 
Paid the cook 
rerfuroe 

One bushel and half of meal 
Waiter 
Garnishing the vessels 
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Carried forward I i 5i 
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APOPLEXr. 



TT is said, that the filling with salt the mouth of ? person M- 
-*■ ing with the above disorder has often contributed to a re- 
covery. 
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THE STAGE. 



BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ, 



I 



Continued from p. 324* 



N Wallis we the vivid bioom espy 



Of worth that long shall charm the public eye 
And soon will Time, with kind maturing pow'r. 
Expand the foliage and exalt the flow'n 
A beauteous rival we in Miller trace. 
Of kindred feeling and of kindred grace ; 
Oh ! may they nobly emulative soar. 
And be what Yates and Cbawfokd were before. 

Candour might well the partial muse arraigp. 
Were Macklin left unnotic'd by her strain. 
Who on our ancestors for sanction draws, 
To urge prescriptive title to applause. 
And like an oak, yet unsubdu'd by a^e. 
Seems to stand forth the father of the Stage. 
Whate'er by ripen'd judgment can be taught. 
And from the stores of long experience brought. 
In his laborious acting we may trace. 
Where stern precision shuts out ev'ry grace ; 
He seems to move,* to speak, to think, by rule. 
The rigid pedagogue of system's schooL 
No native fire e'er rushes to his eyes. 
And passions seem by precept to arise. 
Severe his plan, which awes, not wins the hear^ 
For all appears the cold effect of art. 
All but the matchless Jew — that rais'd his name 
High o'er the critic's feeble praise or blame, 

Whate'er he draws displays a master's force. 
But all his col'ring's in a style too coarse. 
And though the scheme may strike th' approving mind. 
The breast id sluggish languor is resign'd. 
Yet Macklin's outlines might an actor teach 
The noblest heights of excellence to reach; 
For sense matur'd affords a solid skill. 
And, though he roughly draws, 'tis nature still. 

In comic parts the same hard truth appears ; 
Though to the text with judgment he adheres. 
And in essential features seldom fails, 
A rugged ^n^rgy throy^jh all prevails. 
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When worth like Macklin's claims the critic la^r-^ 
An orb bright beaming in departing day — 
Fain would the heart on all his mei its dwell; 
With fond reluctance ev'ry blemish tell; 
But truth aloft th' impartial scales suspends, 
And at her shrine the muse submissive bends. 

For sprightly scenes of higher Kfe designed. 
Where fashio'n's aiiy whims delude the mind. 
Where homely reason J-ields to polish'd pride. 
And nature's vulgar feelings are decr^^'d, 
Lewis, with lively taste and easy mien. 
Gives gay precision to the comic scene. 

When wounded pride with quick resentment glowsy 
The flippant fury he politely shews, 
And, to whatever excess the passion reigns, 
A well-bred anger through the whole sustains. 

But Lewis chiefly shines in parts that aim 
With noise and frolic to secure a name. 
By darling notoriety to rise. 
And all the rules of sober life despise ; 
Here laughter's loudest roar he justly drawsy 
And Woodward might with envy hear th' applause.- 



ACCOUNT OF THE 

STOCKS OR PUBLIC FUNDS 

OF THIS KINGDOM* 



AS there are few subjects of conversation more gefneral than the 
value of Stocks, and hardly any thing io little understood, nothing 
can be more useful than a short account of them, which we shall here 
give in as concise a manner as possible. 

In order to give a clear idea of the money transactions of the several 
companies, it is proper we should say something of money in general 
and particulajly of paper money, and the difference between that and 
the current specie. Money is the standard of the \'alue of all the 
necessaries and accommodations of life, and paper money is the re- 
presentative of that standard to such a degree, as to supply its place^ 
and to answer all the purposes of gold and silver coin, frothing is 
necessaiy to make this representative of money supply the place of 
specie, but the credit of that Office or Company who delivers it J 
which credit consists in its always being ready to turn it into specie 
whenever required. This is exactly the case of the bank of England ; 
the notes of tlus Company are of the same value as the current coin^ 
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&^ they may be turned iiito it whenever the possessor pleased* From 
hence, as notes are a kind of money^ the counterfeiting them is punish*^ 
cd with death, as well as coining. 

The method of depositing money in the Bank, and exchanging it 
for notes (though they bear no interest), is attended with many con- 
veniencies ; as they are not only safer than money in the hands of the 
owner himself i but as the notes are more portable^ and capable of a 
tnuch more easy conveyance : since a banknote, for a very large sum^ 
maybe sent by the post^ and to prevent the designs of robbers, may^ 
without damage^ be cut in two, and sent at tWo several times. Or 
bills^ called bank-post bills, may be had by application at the Bank^ 
ivhich are particularly calculated to prevent losses by robberies^ they 
being made payable to the order of the person who takes them out^ 
at a certain number of days after sight ; which gives an oppor- 
tunity to stop bills at the Bank, if they should be lost^ and prevents 
their being so easily negociatea by strangers as common bank notes 
are : and whoever considers the hazard, the expence and trouble, there 
would be in sending large sums of gold and sUver to and from distant 
places, must also consider this as a very singular advantage. Beside; 
which, another be^nefit attends them ; for if they are destroyed by 
time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oath being made of such 
accident^ and security being given, pay the money to the person whci 
was in the possession of them. 

Bank notes differ from all kinds of Stock in these three particulars ; 
2 St. They are always of the same value. 2d. They are paid off with- 
out being transferred ; and, ^A, they bear no interest ; while Stocks 
are a share in a Company's funds, bought without any condition of 
having the principal returned. Inma bonds indeed (though by some; 
persons erroneously called Stock) are to be excepted, they being madei 
payable at six months notice, either on the side of the Company^ or 
^f the possessor. 

By the word Stock was originally meant a particular sum of money 
contributed to the establishing a Fund to enable a Company to carry 
on a certain trade, by means of which the person became a partner ia 
that trade, and received a share of the profit made thereby, in propor- 
tion to the money employed. But this term has been extended 
ferther, though improperly, to signify any sum of money which has 
been lent to the government, on condition of receiving certain in- 
terest till the money is repaid, and which makes a part of the national 
debt. As the security both of the government and of the public 
tompanies is esteemed preferable to that of any private person, as the 
Stocks are negociable, and may be sold at any time, and as the 
interest is always punctually paid when due, so they are thereby 
enabled to borrow money on a lower interest than what might be 
obtained from lending it to private persons where there must be always 
jBome danger of losing both principal and interest, 

Biit as every capital Stock or Fund of a Company is raised for a 
particular purpose, and limited by Parliament to a certain: sum, it 
necessarily foUpWs^ that when that fund is completed^ no Stgck 4i2Ln be 

Vol, V. 3D - . ^ 
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KMigbt of the Company; thongh shares aVeady purchased may bd 
trani4med from one person to another. This being the case, there 
is frequentiy a great disproportion between the original value of the 
shares, and what is given for them when transferred ; for if there are 
more buyers than sellers, a person who is indifferent about selling will 
not part with his share without a considerable profit to himself; and, 
dti the contrary, if many are disposed to sell, and few inclined to buy, 
the value of such shares will naturally fall, in proportion to the impa- 
tience of those who want to turn their Stock into specie. 

These ohen^ations may serve to give our readers some idea of the 
■atiH-e of that unjustifiable and dishonest practice called Stockjobbing, 
the mystery of wiich consists in nothing more than this; the persons 
concerned in that practice, who arc denominated Stock-jobbers, make 
conti-actsto buy or sell, at a certain distant time, a certain quantity of 
»me partknifar Stock, against which time they endeavour, according 
*s their contract is, either to raise or lower such Stock, by raising 
KMnours,and spreading fictitious stories,in order to induce people either 
*d sell out in a hurry, and consequently cheap, if they are to deliver 
Stoc^ t or to become unwifling to sell, and consequently to make it 
^tenner, if they are to receive Stock. 

Tlie persons who make these contracts are not in general possessed 
•f any real Stock ; and when the time comes that they are to receive 
or deliver the quantity'they have contracted for, they only pa^" such a 
ivtm of money as makes the difference betv^'een the price Stock was 
tt when they made the contract, and the price rt happens to be at whert 
Ihe contract is fTilfrHed ; and it is no uncommon thing for persons fiot 
Worth locl. to make contracts for the buying or selling 100,000!. Stock. 
In the laiTguage of Exchange AHey, the buyer in this case is called 
the Ball, and the seller the Bear. 

Besides these, there is another set of men, though of a higher rank, 
who may properly come under the same denomination. These are your 
great monied men, who are dealers in Stock, and contractors with the 
j^overnment whenever any new money is to be borrowed. These 
Indeed are not fictitious, but real Buyers'and Sellers of Stock; but by 
falsing false hopes, or creating groundless fears, by pretending to buy 
i)r sell large quantities of Stock on a sudden, by using the fore-men- 
tioned set of men as their instruments, and other like practices, are 
enabled to raise or fall the Stocks on6 or two per cent, at pleasure. 

However, the real value of one Stock above another, on account of 
its being more profitable to the Proprietors, or any thing that will really, 
or only in imagination, affect the credit of a Company, or endanger the 
Government, by which that credit is secured, must naturally have a 
considerable ^effect on the Stocks. Thus, with respect to the interest 
of the Proprietor, a share in the Stock of a trading Company, which 
produces ^1. or 61. per cent, per annum, must be more valuable than 
an Annuity with Government security, that, produces no more than 
3!. or 4!. per cent, per annum ; and consequently such Stock must 
•ell at a higher price than such an Annuity. — Though it must be ob- 
strved,that a shsr^ in the Stock of a tratung Company producing jU 
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^r €A. per cent, per annum wUl not fetch so much money at mtrket w 
a Government Annuity producing the same sum, because the sccirritv 
of the Company is not reckoned equal to that of the Government, and> 
the continuance of their payhig so much per annum is more precarioiis/ 
as their dividend is, or ought to be, always in proportion to the profits; 
of their trade. 
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B4D EFFECTS OF SPIRITOUS LIQUORS, 

ESPECIALLY 

AMONG THE LOWER RANKS. 



BY THE REV. T. MARTIN, MINISTER OF LANGHOLM. 



From Sir Johk S^claik' s Statistical AccQunt ofScotlafidm 



NOTHING has contributed more to destroy that ^irit of content* 
ment and industiy, that sobriety and decency of manners, 
which, not twenty years ago, so peculiarly characterized the pea-» 
santry of Scotland, than the unlimited introduction of distilleries*. 
It is a painful reflection to eveiy feeling mind, to every mind in-r 
terested In the happiness of mankind, thai the tradesman and the 
manufacturer,, who, with the third, nay scarcely the fourth part of 
the money they can now earn, then lived comfortably, and ina4epro»* 
vision for themselves and families against the^days of adversity andr 
old age, should now, from the immoderate use of distilled spirits, io- 
fitead of being useful members of society, fall, too often, early yictima 
to its baneful influence. Had all the fabled ills emitted from Fan-? 
dora's box been realized, they could not have produced moi:e de-» 
plorable effects, than when whiskey, of all other liquors the mo^t; 
subversive of the health, the industry, and the morals of the people, 
became so cheap and so common as to supersede the drinking of 
beer, the good old wholesome beverage ot our fathers. Religion, 
morality, health, and industry, are the dreadful sacrifices; and tilt 
the British Legislature, following the example of Ireland, shall ipter-i 
pose, by laying a tax upon it amounting to a prohibition, they will 
daily increase. The writer of these remarks is no enemy to the iJH 
nocent pleasures of social relaxation and convivial enjoyment; but if^ 
in the smallest degree, he could be instrumental in rousing those who 
are vested with power, to stand forth, and stem the torrent that 
threatens immediate dc^struction to hun^aa happiness^ !he wilt disre-* 

3 D a 
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gard the imputation. Amonff many other woeful instances of iti 
rapid and alarming progress, it consists with his knowledge, not in 
one instance, but in many, that families clothed in rags, and ready to 
perish with hunger, have converted their first charitable donation into 
that execrable poison, into that unhappy instrument of their own 
ruin. 

The witling may sneer at this if he can, if his heart is so callous to 
every emotion of pit}r ; but such a picture, and it is not a fancy piece, 
must excite horror in every thinking, in every benevolent mind. 
£v6fy person who has ^ny claim either to thexharacter of a Christian, 
or of a man, will shudder at the direful consequences ! Tradesmen, 
some of whom at times have been able to earn a guinea a week by the 
loom, &c. instead of living comfortably with their families, and saving 
a little for a reverse of circumstances, have not often on Saturday 
night wherewithal to subsist during the ensuing Sabbath ! Instead of 
associating on that day, a day devoted to rest and pious reflection, to 
sanctify and reverence the sanctuary of Him who is the giver of all, 
by worshipping him as the God of their fathers, it is often spent in 
dozing over this deadly poison in some low tippling-house or private 
dram-shop. It would be some consolation if these i^mafks were 
applicable to one parish, or to one district only. Reformation in 
that case mighfthen be more easily accomplished. But every paltry 
hamlet, from Graham's Dyke * to John o*Groat*s, is feeling, and 
while it is permitted will continue to feel, its woeful effects. It hai 
engendered that depravity, that dissipation and profligacy of maor 
ners, which, like the destroying angel, is stalking forth^ and with 
rapid strides, dealing destruction every where around it. The most 
contagious pestilence that ever desolated a country cannot produce 
more dreadful effects upon the natural, than it is iipw producing in 
the moral world, uppn every public ^nd private virtue. It is 
not only extinguishing that energy of mini^ that praise-worthy 
spirit of industry and enterprise, which urges on to progressive im- 
provement and happiness, but riot, contempt of lawful authority, 
that authority by which society alone can subsjst, Licentiousness, 
under the sacred, though prostituted, name of Liberty, fraud, rob- 
bery, murder, insanity, and suicide, every where mark its fatal pro- 
gress! If such are its direful train, is it not high time for those in 
authority to step forth and administer an antidote to this fatal poison, 
before the diseases it occasions become desperate, and baffle the ut- 
most efforts of political skill to remove them ? Not a moment is to 
be lost. " Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation." 
Partial remedies niay protract the malady, but will never operate a 
cure. The axe must be laid to the root of the tree. It is much 
mor^ congenial to the feelings of every humane and benevolent 
magistrate to prevent crimes by all possible means, than to punish 
them. To punish, however necessary, must always be a^ painful 
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part of his duty. In vain will priests preach, or magistrates punish^ 
if the origo mali is not removed. Remove the cause, and the effects 
will in time cease. Let the distilleries then, those contaminating 
fountains, from whence such poisonous streams issue, be, if not 
wholly, at least in a gr^at measure, prohibited ; annihilate unli- 
senced tippUng-houses and dram-shops, those haunts of vice, those se- 
minaries of wickedness, where the young of both sexes are early 
seduced from the path of innocence 4nd virtue, and from whence 
they may too often date their dreadful doom, when, instead of " run- 
ning the fair cire^ of life" with credit to themselves, and advantage 
to society, they are immolated on the altar of public justice. 

Irl reply to these remarks, it may be said, perhaps, " That dis^ 
tilleries are a home market for barley," &c. and that, *' they are very 
productive sources of revenue." Perish for ever those gains, and 
that revenue, however productive, which are levied f^o^tl the ruin* 
©f the peace, of the prosperity, and virtue of the empirfe ! This it 
supporting Government, by administering what may ultimately sub- 
vert and operate the downfall of our venerable Constitution. In 
order to support Government, must what is leading fast to destroy 
the vitals of the Constitution be tolerated } This is like a physician 
taking fees from his patients for administering poison. Dr. Sangrado's 
system of bleeding and warm water^ in ^11 cases, is not more absurd* 
See Gil Bias. 

Beer is the natural and the wholesome beverage of the country* 
Instead of inflaming the passions, and prompting men to the com- 
mission of every crime, like whiskey, beer nourishes the body with- 
out producing any dismal effects. When breweries are encouraged, 
and distilleries, the direful sources of much human misery, are aboIish<- 
ed, the useful part of the community will be reclaimed from their 
vitiated taste, and will quench their thirst at purer ^nd more sa* 
|ubriou3 foui^tai^s. 



TO THE EDITOR, 

ON THi; EFFi:CTS OF TRAGEDY. 



ARISTOTLE, in his Discourse on Poetry, ch. vi. declares for* 
tragedy in preference to all the other kinds of writing ; and says, 
that, by the means of moving pity and terror, it purges the mind of 
these perturbations. I have always thought this passage very obscure ; 
it looks as if it meant that the spectators, by accustoming themselves 
to calamitous objects on the stage, should learn not to be moved by 
them in real life. If this was his intention, it is by no means agood 
moral effect, and does not at all seem to recommend tragedy. Be- 
sides, the pleasure we receive from it ceases, when we h^vewQrnoiit 
the disposition to receive those imj)ressionsi: 
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AN EXPLANATION 

FACULTYE OF ABRAC, 



See Vol. III. p. 82. 



TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

1WAS extrertiely delighted with the c6pf of tliaf ancfeht ancf 
venerable manuscript Concerning Free-masonry with \*rhich yoi* 
obliged the public. 

Mr. Locke's notes and explanatory remarks Ao the p'aper greaf 
honour, and his declaration and the lady's haVe contribCited to en- 
crease the number of Masons in several lodges. 

There are however some passages so obScure that Mr. Locke 
himself knows not what to make of theft!. The wey ofwytiniftge the 
facHttye of Abrac \s one ; which 1 Shall endeavouf to elucidate. 

I apprehend, that by the faculty of Abrat is meant tht (ihiitiericai 
virtues ascribed to the magical tttm abAAcadabjU, written or re- 

Seated in a particular manner. This fanciful charm is supposed td 
ave been invented by the elder SerenUs damoniacUs, in die time of 
the Emperors Severus and Caracalla ; and was thought to beefRca-* 
cious in curing agues, and preventing other diseases* — ^The wny of 
writing it was thus : 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRAC A 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 
A paper so inscribed was tied about the neck of th6 patient. 
It IS the more probable that this may be the true explanation of 
"^ef acuity e of Abrac, because we see that several of the mysteries of 
masonry enumerated in this old piece, are obscurely, imperfectly, or 
corruptly expressed. For instance, PrferGonr^r. Who wouM ima- 
gine that Pettr Gower was Pythagoras in disguise ? Yet how natu- 
rally find satisfactory is the corruption accounted for, by the medium 
which Mr. Locke has so happily discovered? Pythagoras seems to 
have been fated to transmigrations. The transmigratioir of fit^i^or^ 
bus into Pythagoras seems scarce more incredible, than (at first sight) 
the transmigration of Pythagoras into Peter Gower, 

Another explanation of the above is to be seen in Mr. Hutchinson's 
Spirit of Masonry, p. 33, ami ia Brgther Ptestott'f Illustrations of 
Masonry. 
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DETACHED SENTIMENTS. 



No. IV. 

*■■■■■ ■■■ x w » 

PLUS ULTRA. 

t 

HUMAN Understanding is a plant, which individually advance* 
veTf-tkoy/ly to maturity ; but its progress in society is yet much 
less rapid. — Many of the Philosophers of ancient times saw, an4 
despised, the absurdities of the heathen system of religion^ whilst 
their respective nations continued their adoration of fictitious, im- 
moral^ and profligate deities. 

We are told that Virtue is it« own reward. So it is to a certain 
degree. In equal situations, the virtuous man will be incomparably 
the most happy ; but this does not secure him from the gripe of 
penury, from the heart-rending pangs of a Lear, inflicted by a thank* 
less child 1 No, these are sufferings which no Virtue could support, 
without the soothing expectation of a happier eternity. That Virtue 
is its own reward in our intereourse with mankind, is most true. 
Vicious men are mistrusted and despised, even by the vicious then^^ 
selves. A man without character, soon becomes an outcast of 
society. 

A man of true courage will disdain the protection of a falsehood, 
was it even to save bis own liffe. When he has once passed the 
Rubicon, he will march boldy on to the capital. He has put hift 
life upon a cast^ and will nobly stand the hazard of the die. 

The sum of the enjoyments from the virtues of Temperance, 
Prudence, and Fortitude, which enable us to tnaintain the rights of 
mankind and the sum of the sufferings from the opposite vices. 
Intemperance, Imprudence, and Pusillanimity, constitute the obli* 
gation to the virtue of justice. 

There is nothing weak, melancholy, or constrained, in true piety; 
it enlarges the heart, it is simple and lovely, it becomes all things to 
all men, that it may gain all. The kingdom of God does not coa-* 
6ist in a scrupulous observation of little punctillios. 

Were all men honest, the world would go on much more happily 
than it does at present ) but were all men wise, it would not go on 
at alh 90 greatly preferable is honesty to understanding. 

Liberty is a fine sounding word; but most of those who use it^ 
mean nothing more by it, than a liberty to oppress others, themselves^ 
uncontronled by any superior authority. 

The rtiona fklsc any religion is, the more industrio^8 the priests of 
it are to keep the people from prying into the mysteries of it; and 
by that zTtiUce, render them the more zealous and confident in their 
ignorance.' 

Vou V^ 3 JB^ ' ' 
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The peace of tacitty dependeth on Justice ; the happiness of 
individuals, on the certain enjoyment of all their possessions. 

(Econ, of Human Life, 

Short is the period that man is suffered to tread this transitory 
ttage of existence ; nor is it in the power of man to arrest the stroke 
of death. 

Excessive and too frequent marks of respect and esteem only tire 
tiiose to whom they are addressed, and on that account are the con- 
trary of true politeness, whose only end is to please. It is a great 
art to know how to vary these according to persons and circum- 
stances. That which is only due respect to a superior, would be to 
an equal accounted over-strained complaisance or afiectation. 



CHARACTER OF 

« 

GAVIN WILSON, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS INVENTIONS, 



THE wprfd often profits by the inventions of the ingenious ar- 
tisan, and enjoys the conveniences which are the fruits'of hii 
labour, without indul^nga thought upon the obligations it lies un- 
der to their inventor, and without entertaining a wish to trace from 
obscurity the name or history of the person whose exeitions have, 
in reality, been of more advantage to mankind than all the pursuits 
of an hundred other individuals, whose names are held in high esteem, 
and even their foibles venerated, forages of ages, after they have 
ceased to exist, 

; The ingenious artist who is thp jbul^ect of the following desultory 
remarks, as having contributed very considerably to the ease and con- 
venience of many ranks of people, by his useful inventions, is surely 
jnot undeserving of mention in the pages of Biography. 

, For the art oi^bardening and polishing leather, and tne manu&ctur^ 
ing of various implements and utensils from it, supmor for many uses 
.to those formed of other m4terial9y the world is indebted to Gavin 
Wilson, a journeyman boot-maker of the city of Edinburgh. The 
extensive circulation of the polished leathern powder-flasks, drink- 
ing mugs, snuff-boxes, ink-case^ and numerous other usefid article» 
in this branch of njanufacture, of which he was the original -makert 
has rendered this invention famous, not only over Europe, but in 
other quarters of the globe; although the name of the inventor is al- 
-jnost entirely unknown. His abilities were not liniited t<j the pro- 
A\xcmg of the articles in this line of manufacture which; <are in com- 
mon use; his ingenuity enabled him to form a German .flute and a- 
vioUp^ both of leather, which :ft>r ^neatness of workmanslyp asd me« 
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lodibusn^ss of tone were neither of them inferior to any instruments 
of the same kind, formed of wood, by the workmen whose peculiar 
province it is to make these instruments. The exertions of his geniug 
went yet farther, and he contrived artificial arras and legs of the same 
materials, which not only remedied the deformity arising from the want 
of a natural limb, but in a great measure supplied that loss, in itself one 
of the most distressing that can befal any individual. The unexam«« 
pled success of his endeavours in this way» and the veiy eminent ad*^ 
vantages tlie maimed derived from his inventions, may be best in- 
stanced by the following copy of a letter, written by a person who 
was unfortunate enough to be deprived of both his hands while serv- 
ing in the Royal Navy: by the assistance of Gavin Wilson, this man 
was enabled both to convey his sentiments by writing, and to perform 
many useful offices about his own person. The letter was first pub** 
lished in the Caledonian Mercuiy for 1 779, along with an advertisement 
of the ingenious mechanic, who was the means of rendering this au- 
thor a comfort to himself^ and in some measure an useful member of, 
•ociety. 

*' To the Printer of ibeCALtDomAV l»izzcvRr^ 

"Sir, 

*' AS I am a reader of your Mercury, I indulge myself with the 
hope that yoii will admit my short misfortunate narrative into a corner* 
of your extensively useful paper. I belong to the Royal Artillery; 
and on the 23d of April 1776, 1 embarked on board the Fleetwood 
transport, Captain Slazier, from Woolwich, and arrived at Quebec 
the I St of June the same year, where we hapl a very restless and trouble- 
some campaign; but especially to my experience, in the engage- 
ment on Lake Champlain, near Ticonderago, where I was in a gun-^ 
boat, and-serving the vent; at this duty we have occasion for extend- 
ing both hands towards the vent, and mine being in that position, am 
18 pound shot from the rebels came and carried away both my hands, 
the right hand about an inch and an half, and the left about six inches 
below jny elbow. 

"^Thus I was rendered useless to m^^king, my country, and myself; 
but I gratefully acknowledge that the Honourable Board of Ordnance 
have made proper provision for me ; but, alas ! they could not make 
me useful to myself. - ' " 

" Very lately I heard of one Gavin Wilson, in the Canocigate. I 
applied to him; and he has made me two jointed hands of leathet", with 
which, besides writing these few lines to you, I can do a great many 
very usefiil things to myself, 

" And as Mr. Wilson has far exceeded my .expectation in what he 
has done for me, 1 think it my duty, injustice to him, and in sympa- 
thy to others in my unhappy situation, to give this public intimation;! 
that any who need his help may know where to apply, 

** I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

(Signed) *^ James Ciuigie, 

.** Pirtb, 15 Aj^ril 1779. 

3 E 2 
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** P. S. Lately the Honourable Boatd of Trustees for Fisheries, 
Matiu&ctorifs, and Improvements, in Scotland, honoored the inventor 
of Up and armsffith a genteel premium on that account." 

\^^rc any farther testimony requisite to evince the high utility of 
this deserving artist's contrivances, besides the approbation of the 
Patriotic Board which honoured his ingenuity by a premium, the 
authority of two of the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 
present age might be produced; Dr Alexander Monro, present Pro- 
i^ssor of Anatomy and Surgeiy in the University of Edinbtirgh; and 
Mr. Beqjamin Bell, author ot the System of Surgery published at 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. Monro, in his lectures for these many year past, has annually ho- 
noured the memory of Gavin Wilson with a public encomium, as the 
inventor of the improved artificial arms and legs; and Mr. Bell, in the 
6th volume of the work ai>ove mentiotied, pays the following tributes 
to his meft: 

*• These artifieial legs and arms arc preferable to any I have ever 
seen. The leg, when properly fitted, proves equally useful with the 
common timber-leg, and is preferable for being neater; at the same time 
that it is not liable to break, an accident tO which the others are very 
liable ; and it answers better than a leg made of copper, fhllh being 
considerably lighter, and not apt to be hurt in its shape by bruises. — 
They are so constructed as to be fixed on by means of straps^ and hooks 
i^nd buckles, in such a manner that the weight of the person's body 
does not rest on the stump of the amputated Timbi but hangs quite fi^e 
within the case of the artificial leg. This, in the most effectual man- 
Tier, prevents the pain and excoriation which otherwise would be apt 
to happen from the friction of the stump against the machine. When 
a limb is amputated above the knee, a joint is formed in the artificial 
limb at the knee. In walking, the limb is made steady by a steel bolt^ 
running in two staples on the outside of the thigh, being pushed 
down ; and when the patient sits down, he renders tliHs joint flexible by 
pulling the bolt up. This is easily done, and adds much to the utility 
of the invention. Mr Wilson's artificial arms, besides being made of 
firm, hardened leather, are covered with white lambskin^ so tinged as 
very nearly to resemble the human skin« The nails are made of white 
horn, tinged in such a manner as to be very near imitations of nature* 
The wrist-joint is a ball and socket, and answers all the purposes of 
fiexion, extension, and rotation. The first joints of the thumb and 
fingers are also balls and sockets made of hammei*ed plate-brass, and 
all the balls are hollow, to diminish their weight. The second and third 
joints are similar to that which anatomists term Ginglimus, but they are 
far different as to admit of any motion, whether flexion, extehtion, or 
lateral. The fingers and metacarpus (wrist) are made up to the shape, 
with soft shamby leather and baked hair. In the palm of the hand 
there is an iron, screw, in which a screw nail is occasionally fastened. 
The head of this nail is a spring-plate, contrived in such a manner as 
to hold a knife or fork, which it does with perfect firmness. And by 
means of a brass ring fixed on the first and second fingers, a. peD can 
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be used with sufficient accuracy for writing. When the arm is am- 
putated above the elbow^ the artificial limb is made with an elboW- 
joint. This part of it is made of wood, and has a rotary motion as 
well as that of flexion and extension/' 

Mr. Bell concludes his description with the following well-detervcd 
panegyric:—- 

** 1 have given this particular account of Mr Wilson's invention, 
from a conviction of its being superior to any with which the public i« 
acquainted. I tm also pleased at having it in my power to let the 
merit of such an artist be more generally known than it otherwise might 
foe. Indeed, his merit in matters of this kind is so conspicuous, as 
well as in the management of distorted hmbs, that his death I would 
consider as a public loss ; at the same time I have often wished tliat 
some public encouragement were given him, to enable- him to com- 
municate as much as possible the result of his experience to others." 

For an account of the machine used for the cure of distorted limbsr, 
which is also formed of hardened leather, as well as for farther informa- 
tion relative to the artificial arms and legs, I must refer to Mr. Bell's 
publication, which is in the hands of every surgical practitioner. 

Notwithstanding the benevolent wish expressed by Mr. Bell for ren- 
desing the experienceof this ingenious mechanic of permanent bene- 
fit to society, nothing was done in that respect; and he died unnoticed^ 
at Edinburgh, within these few years. I have been able to pick up 
but few anecdotes of his life, and cannot even give any account of his 
birth, parentage^ or decease; the latter, however, must have happen- 
ed at some period since the publication of Mr. Bells work in 1789, 
His sigD'board is still extant in the street called the Canongate> with 
this humorous inscription, " Gavin Wilson, arm, leg, and boot-maker^ 
but ijLot to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales;" for this sin- 
gular gfinius had also pretensions to wit, and was occasionally avotary 
of Apollo and the Tuneful Nine. The above sportful effort of his 
fancy Was set up at a time when a rage for obtaining, e^en at an ex* 
orbita^t price, the titled honour of an office under royalty was pre- 
dominant amongst all ranks of his fellow-citizens. The ridicule in this 
mirthful effusion was so happily conceived, and so well directed, as to 
be universally well received ; and probably it contributed in no small 
degree to exterminate the then prevalent and preposterous taste 
against which it was aimed. 

He was a regular attendant at the lodges of the free-masons, and 
a warm friend of the fraternity. By his propensity for versifying and 
<:omposing songs and short staries in 1 hyme,he contributed much to the 
social mirth and enjoyment of their meetings, and to the good mu- 
mour and amusement of all companies where he came. He frequently 
sang and recited his own productions in the lodge meetings : from this 
circumstance he was elected Poet Laureat to the lodge of St David,at 
Edinburgh, of which he was a member. It appears from his poems 
that he was also a member of an institution of Masoniy, known in 
Scotland by the name of the Reyal Order, After receiving this disr- 
tinguished piarKof honour, iq the year 1788^ he published a collection 
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cf Ills poetical perfoimances, under the title of "A Collection of Ma- 
sonic Songs, and entertaining Anecdotes, for the use of all the Lodges : 
By Gavin Wilson, Poet Laureat to theLodgeof St. David,£dinburgh." 
To this pubhcation is prefixed a portrait of the author, decorated with 
masonic insignia. By people who were acquainted with hiin,l have 
been told, that it is a very good likeness ; it is drawn and etched by 
a very ingenious artist, Mr. John Kay, whose abilities as a carica- 
turist have already acquired hina extensive celebrity. 
' The.author talks very contemptuously of his own compositions in 
the fallowing. Preface ; and, as an excuse for publishing of thesn, pleads 
tiic importunities of his friends; 

•* Courteous Reader, 

" YOU are inquisitive no doubt , 

How this old fancy comes about. 
That old unletter'd leatber-toaster 
Should now commence a poetaster ; 
For to a more desen'ing name 
His mean productions found no claim. 
These trifles in your hand you hold 
Some are *bove thirty winters old ; 
Though others of more recent date 
His home^spun Muse did instigate. 
He, when with choice companions set^ 
Would sometimes one or more repeat. 
For copies many did insist ; 
Some gratified in their request ; 
But to give every friend his share 
Would take more time tlian I could spare. 

The following whimsical advertisement may serve as a not un- 
ftvourable specimen of his poetical attempts : 

" G. Wilson humWy, as before, 
Resunies bis thankfulness once more 
For favours formerly enjoy'd. 
In, 'by the public, being employed. 
And hopes this public intimation 
Will meet with candid acceptation. 
The world knows well he makes hoots neatly^ 
And, as times go, he sells them cheaply ', 
*Tis also known to many a hundred, ' ' 

Who at his late inventions wond'red^ 
That polish'd leather-boxes, cases. 
So well known now in many places, 
"Wiih powder-fasks, BXid porter-mngs^ ^ 

And jointed leatber'arms and legs, 
Design'd for use as well as show, 
JEx^m^/f ^rd<itf, read below*. 
Were his invention; and no claim 
Is just by any other name. 
With numbers of productions more. 
In leather, nfe'er perform'd before. 
In these dead times being almost idle. 
He try'd, and made a leather fddU, 
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Of workmanship extremely neat. 
Of tone quite true, both soft and'svireet; 
An<i, finding leather not a mute. 
He made zUatbtr CermMjiuU, 
Which play*d as well, and was as^^ood. 
As any ever made of wood. 

*' He, for an idle hour's amusement. 
Wrote this exotic advertisement. 
Informing you he does reside 
In head of Canongate, South side. 
Up the first wooden-nailed stair. 
You're sure to find his Whimship there* 
In Britain none can fit you better 
Than can your servant the Boot-makfr, 

«* GAVIN WILSON* 



THOUGHTS 

ON 

QUACKS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 



Translated from the French^ 



r 

PliYSICIANS live in great cities ; there are few of fhem in tlie 
country. The reason of this is obvious. In great cities there 
are rich patients ; and among these debauchery, the pleasures. of the 
table, and the gratification of the passions, give rise to a variety of 
diseases. Dumoulin, not the Lawj'^er, but the Physician, who wa» 
a no less fiimous practitioner, observed at his death, "That he left 
behind him two great Physicians, Regimen and River-water." 

In 1738, one Viliars told his friends in confidence, that his uncle, 
who had lived almost an hundred years, and who died only by ac- 
cident, had left him a' certain preparation, which had the virtue to 
•prolong a man's life to an hundred and fifty years, if he lived witt 
sobriety. When he happened to observe the procession of a funeral, 
he shrugged up his shoulders in pity : If the deceased, said he, had 
taken my medicine, he would not be where he is. His friends^ 
among whomhe distributed it generously, obser\ing the condition 
required, found its utility, and extolled it. He was thence encou- 
raged to sell it at a crown the bottle ;' and the sale was prodigious* 
It was no more than the water of the Seine, mixed with a little nitre. 
Those who made use of it,, and were attentive, at the same time, to 
regimen, or who were happy in good constitutions, soon recovered 
their usual health. To others, he obsei-ved, "It is your own fault 
if you be not perfectly cured; you have been inteitiperate and ii^r 
continent ; renounce these vices, and, believe me, you will live at 
least an hundred and. fifty years." Son^e of them took his advice; 
arid bis wealth grew wito his reputation. The Abbe Pons extc^le4 
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this Quack, and gave him the preference to the Marisckal de Villan: 
" The latter^" said he, " kills men ; the former prolongs their ex« 
** istence." 

At length, it was discovered that Villars' medicine was composed 
chiefly of river water. His practice was now at an exid. Men bad 
recourse to other Quacks. 

Villars was certainly pf no disservice to his patients ; and can only 
be reproached with selling the water of the Seine at too high a price. 
He excited men to temperance, and in this respect was infinitely 
superior to the apothecary Arnoud, who filled Europe with his 
nostrums for the apoplexy> without recommending the practice of ' 
any one virtue. 

I knew at London a physician of the name of Brown^ who had 
pracTtised at Barbadoes. ' He had a sugar-work and negroes ; and 
having been robbed of a considerable sum, he called together his 
slaves. " My friends," said he, '* the great Serpent appeared to me 
during the night, and told me, that the person who stole my money 
should, at this instant, have a parrot's feather at the point of his 
nose." The thief immediately put his hand to his nose. " It is. 
you,** cried the Master, "that robbed me; the great Serpent has just 
now told nie so." By this method the physician recovered his money. 
This piece of quackery is not to be condemned ; but, in order to 
practice it, one must have to do with negroes. 

Sci]>io, the first Africanus, a man in other respects so difilerent from 
Dr. Brown, persuaded his soldiers that he was dii^ected and inspired 
by the Gods. This piece of fraud had been long and successfully prac- 
tised. Can we blame Scipio for having recourse to it ^ There is not, 
perhaps, a person who does greater honour to the Roman Republic ; 
but how c^me it, let me ask, that the Gods inspired him not to give 
in liis accounts ? 

Numa acted better. He had a band of robbers to civilize, and a 
Senate that constituted the most intractable part of them. Had he 
proposed his laws to the assembled tribes, he would have met with a 
tliousand difficulties from the assassins of his predecessor* He adopt- 
ed a different method. He addressed himself to the Goddess Ageria^ 
who gave him a code, sanctified with divine authority. What was 
the consequence ? He was submitted to without opposition, and 
reigned happily, His intentions were admirable, and his quackery 
had in view the public good ; but if one of his enemies had disclosed 
his artifice, and said, '* Let us punish an impostor, who prostitutes 
the name of the Gods to deceive mankind," he would have undergone 
the fate of Romulus, 

It is probable that Numa concerted his measures with great pru-^ 
dence, and deceived the Romans, with a view to their advantage, witji 
an address, suited to the time, the place, and the genius of that people. 

Mahomet was twenty times on the point of miscarrying; but, at 

'Jenffth, he succeeded with the inhabitants of Medina, and was believed 

to be the intimate friend of the Angel Gabriel. At present, should 

any or^e announce himself at Constantinople to be the favourite of th» 



Aiigef tlapiiaeL who is superior in Jigni^ to Oabriet a^d itiAst fhat 
they must believe in him alone, he would he impaled aliye. Quac]^ 
should know how to time tHeir impostures. 

Was there not somewhat of deceit in Socrates; with his familiar 
'D^aioTii and the precise declaration of the Otacle^ which proclaimedi 
liim the wisest of men ? It is ridi^ous in Rolliq to insist^ in his his^ 
toiy, an the Sincerity of this Oracle. Why does he not inform his 
teadetis*^ that it was purely a piece of Qi^ackery ? Socrates wa» un-' 
fortunate as to the time of his appearance. An hundred years i^oner 
he might have governed Athens. 

The leaders of philosophical sects have all of theni been tinctured 
with Quacker^. But the greatest, of all Quacks are those who have 
^aspired to power. How formidable a Quack was Cromwell ! He ap-< 
peared precisely at the time when he could have succeeded, y nder 
EHzabeth he would have been hanged; urlder Charles II. he would 
have been an object of ridicule. He .came at a period when tl^e 
English were disgusted with Kings, and bis Son at a time when 
they were disgusted by Protectors, ' 



MEFLECTIONS 

OK THS 

tJNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OP TALENTS TO MANKIND. 



PROVipiiNCE is admirable irt the distrihtf tiori it makes of Its gift^i, 
There are few but are born with some talent, or some advantage 
to distinguish them; there is no one also in another point of view 
that comprehends in himself sdl that is (Commonly the object of out* 
admil^tion and of our desires. Yet is every thing, it. may seem,- so 
well counterbalanced irf this fespect, that iftherecipifocal exchange 
of oiir personal qualities^ and the adyarltages we are possessed of^ 
was possible^ each of us would ceftairtly think twice, before be 
^oiild truck, ai it were, his whole existence for that of another, how 
perfect soevef he ifiight otherwise appear. 

If thi$ notion should appear at first sight a paradox, fet ds again re^ 
fleet on it, and probably we shall be convinced of itd truth. 

Those who, dazzled by the splendor of* a throne, would consent 
to this exchah^^ have not seen with a philosophic eye the cares it 
is environed with. Some that hav'e merely food and raiment, or a mo- 
derate competency^ do not envy the ostentation and wealth of Kings; 
and some, as influenced by certain pasiiorisi may annex so much hap- 
piness to the obejcts of their dedire, that^ to be possessed of them, or to 
be able to produce th^m, would be an inflhite accumulation of con-' 
tentment. 

Just so, the critic Scaliger, struck: with admiration at the beauty of 
two odes of Horace, would rather be the Author of them than Em* 
peror of Germany, ' 

Yot. V. $T 
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On ttis footiRg therefore we are ^pt to admire in others the qaah'eie9 
Vift have notj and we are even tenlpted to envy them those quah'ties: 
but the dose of self-love, which nature has abundantly provided us 
With, supplies all deficiencies, and makes ample compensation for them 
by putting us in our own eyes upon a level with those happy men^ 
whose merit might excite our envy. 

We cannot now think of the distribution the Creatdr has made of 
his gifts, without being persuaded that he had in view, by this dis- 
tribution, to establish a social intercourse among men ; and we must 
be blind if we cannot perceive that this distribution is likewise the 
souvce and origin of commerce. Not finding eveiy thing in our own 
fund^ and diiferent phxiuctions arising from different countries, our 
mutual ^vants of course should give us attractions to one another, and 
form bonds for uniting together the different people of the earth. 

If there existed a man perfect enough to be sufficient to himself, in 
what a light should we consider him ! Julius Csesar might have been 
the most acofnplished man in the world ; so was Cicero in a multi- 
plicity of respects; Demosthenes exceDed in eloquence; and for 
genius none among the first ages of Christ^nity appeared greater 
than Origen : yet was there a something exceptionable in all these 
illustrious men ; a something which they could not help being in- 
debted for to others, and which they had not; and a something that 
eullied their character. 

The foibles in such great men as these being a triumph to envy, 
what should be our despair, nay vexatious rage, if we found ourselves 
forced to admire in one of our kind all the talents that could well be 
desired? 

Even excess, in the qualities of a man deemed perfect^ would not 
be exempt from the imputation of being faulty. 

Great foibles go commonly hand in hand with great talents; rare 
merit has almost always an equipoize in humiliating faults, and feli- 
city is never found with that which should seem to procure and make 
it permanent. 

How majiy illustrious wretches have exhibited instances that hap- ' 
piness and nches.a^ e hardly compatible ! Genius and taste are seldom 
companions. Has not Homer sometimes his slumbers ? I see Shake- 
speare, after soaring like an eagle to the sun, fall shamefully, and 
grovel with the vile insect. 

Sir Isaac Newton seemed to have in his genius resources sufiicient 
to create a world ; I mean by the help of that science of calculation 
which regulates all the celestial motions. Consulted by William HI. , 
on a point of political dis<}uisition, he was^quite bewildered in thought/ 
and could shew no sagacity. The King passed the san^e Judgment 
on him as Apelles on the Shoe-maker. Perha^ the Philosopher is as 
much regardless of catching fiies as the eagle ; and this perhaps was 
the reason why Socrates became a butt to the railleries of the Athe- 
nians, because he could not reckon up. the vptes of his tribe. But 
the bent of the genius does all. Things out of its sphere are either 
held up as minutiae^ or it canngt pierce them by any intuitive 
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view; and this justifies the remark made among us, that our most 
eminent Lawyers have turned out the yrorst roliticians, notwith* 
standing the affinity thought to exist between law and poUtics. 

What shail I say of other qualities that distinguish one man from 
another ? What stratagems, what precautions^ do we iBnd in Han- 
nibal to take an advantage of an enemy ? What presence of mind 
in action t What ^rt in fighting a battle ? If he knew as well how 
to use his victories, he would have stood unrivalled in General^p. 
William III. was deemed a gopd Politician, but no General, ^ough 
he had personal courage enoagh« By the well concerted plans of 
his politics^ he raised himself to the throne of England. It was a 
wish he had^entertained early in life, and this wish he realized, He 
could not hold a kingdom by apron-strings; this seemed to degrade 
the thought of his having deserved it. But if the same fortune had 
followed .him iit the Boyne, as in all his other battles, be would have 
had little to boast of; for even there it was not military science that 
gave him victory, but the timidity of James II. in drawing off the 
flower of his army. He wore, however, afterwards a crown of thorns; 
and more than once repented of his Kingship. 

Every thing has therefore its compensation ; prudence is seldom 
met in conjunction with that vivacity which ^ves birth to, and puts 
projects in execution; erudition seems to exclude that nice taste^ 
the finest fruit of reason; the beauty of the mind does not always 
sympathize with that sweetness of chatacter which is the charm of 
life, and we must conclude with the philosophic J*oet, that the most 
perfect man is always he in whom we find the fewest faults and 
foibles. — Fitiis nemo sine nascitur: Optrmus illc est, qui minimis urge- 
iur. — Hur. Sat. iii. I. i. 



ANECOTE OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 



DURING the run of the Beggar's Opera, soon after its first re- 
presentation, Sir Robert sat in the stage box^ i^nd when Lockit 
*^^me to the masterly song : 

When you cen&ure the age. 

Be cautious and sage, , 

I^eit the Courtiers otrended should be } 

If you mention vice or bribe, . 

Tis so pat to all the tribe. 
That each cries that was levell'd at tne. 

A universal encore attended the peribrromice,- and the eyes of the 
audience were immediately fixed upon Sir Robert; ; against whose 
conduct Gay is said to have taken up his p^n* The Courtier, how« 
ever, with ^at presence of mind, joined heartily in the plaudit^ 
and incored it a second time with his single voice ; which not only 
blunted the poet's shaft^ but gained a geneial huzza fro^i the au- 
dience* 
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QPJNIOH 

OP TBS 

THlB GREAT JUDGE COKE, 

UtOW TIX 

ACT AGAINST FREBMASOKS* 



Ttrlio Henrici Sexti, Capm L Anno Dom^ I4X^* 



TJTL^ ^^ &|[ASONf UULf, »0T fcOVpCDVIUTI TBEKSEfVES DT CbA^TERS AKt 

pOHOaEGATIOirt. 



^' "^liTHEREAS by yearly congregations and confederacies, mads 
*' V Y by the Masons in their General AssepdblieSy the good course 
** ai|d eflbct of the statutes fo)r labourers be openly violated and 
^* broken, in subversion of the law, and to the great damage of al( 
^ the CpmniOQs ; our said Sovereign Lord the King^ wiUing in.this 
^ case to provide a remedy, by the advipe and assent aforesaid, and 
^f at the special request of the Commons, hath ordained and estab- 
** lished that such chapters 4nd congregations shall not be hereafter 
^' holdeti; and if 9Q^ such be made, they that cause such chapters and 
*' congregations to be assembled and holden, if they thereof be con? 
^ vict, sifall be jadged for Felons, and that the other Masons that 
^ come to such chapters and congregations be pupished by iinprisouT 
^' merit <^ their bodies, and nfiuce fine and ransome at the King's 



■' ^ " ' * 
THE OPINION. 



Oou's iHsiifuies, Third fori, Fol. 99. 

THE Ckuse wherefore this offence was mad^ felony, is for that the 
good course and eflRsct of tibe statutes of labourers were thereby vio^ 
bted and brolien. Now (says my Lord Cokjs) all the statutes con- 
feming labourers, before U)i$ act;^ ^d whereuhto this act doth refer, 
are repealed by the statute of $ £)iz. Cap. 4, whereby the cause and 
^nd of the making of t^is act is taken away; and consequently this 
^zt is becQme of no force or effect ; fi>r, casanU ratione Legli, cessaf 
ipsa Lex: And the indiptmeht of felony upoq this statute must coht 
mn,th^t those chapters aqd congregations were to the violating and 
Weaking of the gdod course and jpflf^t of the statutes of labourers; 
ivbich now cani^pt be so alledgeB, because these statutes be repealed. 
'!fh6refbre this would b^ put out of the Charge of Justices of Peacen 
teritten by Master Lanibert, page 5527. 

This quotation confirms the tradition of oM Masotis, that this 
Inost learned Judge rea|fy (belonged to th^ ^nci^nt Iqdge, and was ^ 
^itbfi^I brother, 

f if Brother l^nston'i Illust. 
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A TRAGM^^T, 



** •" ■ ^ AKE a Judgment against him, and execq^* It immediately/' 
A said the ItLwyer. The man ,he addressed was a Christian— 
The lawyer had only his name ^ teH he was jone. *' It will ruin 
'* hini, if I follow youf advice," said the Client, who was a man 
of compassion^ — *^ If vqu consult the interest of anotljer more thaii 
** yOii do your own,' interrupted the Lawyer, " why did you send 
" for me ?" — I could hear no more — but I hope the man of corii-' 
passion did not suffer benevolence to be rooted from the breast 
where it seetned to bud. 
. .We know that the law i? good — if a man use it lawfully — But we 
should ever deal with others as we would wish others to deal wit^ 
us. -—And WQuld the Lawyer Ifke that ^ny man should take a judg- 
ment against him and execute it immediately ?— No — Judgment be-- 
fongeth only to one — ^and although we are all debtors to him, he 
^ould readily give us ^U liberty and happiness for ever. 
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ANOTHER. 
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'^niTHAT a croud ! — I passed tiirough it with difficulty^— A poor 
. * • wretch was going to pmoa ^.debt<--He Ufted up his streamr 
ing eyes to heaven, as if supplicating for liberty — my heart felt his 
3inguish,—rl enquired how much he owed his merciless creditor— »■ 
** Ten pounds, besides charges." '^ Good heaven ! — ^to be deprived 
'* of liberty for ten pounds I" — ^The smallness of the sum gave me 
dehght — I stept up to him-*dind giving him all the money I had i» 
fiiy pocket — bade him purchase his liberty, and never despair, 
thot^h surrounded with distress. — ^He would have knelt in the dirt 
to thank nae, but I prevekited hiiii. — ^The man was poor, but honest 
r— He was an husband and a f^therr— he had seen better days. — The 
mob shouted for joy — ^and I left him with greater satisfaction in my 
heart than 9 Nobleman feels on entering the drawing-room in a 
birth-night suit. 

*' Compassion," said I, '^has this day drawn from my purse more 
'* than I could, afford— 3ut I will wear this old coat and hat twelve-. 
'^ months longer than i intended, and that will almost make things 
^^ even— rMy coat is ojd and rusty, 'tis true-- but-?-tbe debtor i$ 
f' free." . ' 

The nvmU began to be wrapt in darkness — Night had, unheeded, 
stolen upoi^ mei and the busy scene was g(ring to be biiried in obl|«^ 
vion, 
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REM4RKS 

OH THB 

IMITATIVE POWER OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 



' BY THB LATE DR. ADAM SMITH. 

THE tone and the movements of Music^tho' naturally very different 
from those of conversation and passion, may, however, be so 
managed as to seem to resemble them. On account of the great 
disparity between the imitating and the imitated object, the mind in 
this, as in tlie other cases, can not only be contented, but delighted, 
and even charmed and transported, with such an imperfect resem* 
blance as can be had. Such imitative Music, therefore, when sung 
to words which explain and determine its meaning, may frequently 
appear to be a very perfect imitation. It is upon this account that 
even the incomplete Music of a recitative seems to express some- 
times all tlfb sedateness and'composure of serious but ealm discourse, 
and sometimes all the exauisite sensibility of the most interesting 
passion. The more complete Music of an air ts sttH superior, and 
in the imitation of the more animated passions; has one great ad- 
vantage over every sort of discourse, whether Prose or Poetry, 
which is not sung to Music. In a person who is either much 
depressed by grief or enlivened by joy, who is strongly |af- 
fL*cted either with love or hatred^ with gratitude or resentment, 
admiration or contempt, there is commonly one thought or Idea 
which dwells upon his mind, which continually haunts him, which, 
when he has chaced it away, immediately returns upon him, and 
which in company makes him absent and inattentive. He can think 
but of one object, and he cannot repeat to them that object so fre- 
quently as it recurs upon him. He takes refuge in solitude, where 
he can with freedom either indulge the extasy or give way to the 
agony of the. agreeable or disagreeable passion which agitates him; 
and where he can repeat to himself, which he doe$ sometimes men- 
tally, and sometimes even aloud, and almost always in the same 
words, the particular thought which either delights or distresses him. 
Neither Prose nor Poetry can venture to imitate those almost end- 
\^9$ repetitions of passion. They may describe them as I do now, 
but they dare not imitate them ; they would become most insuffer* 
ably tiresome if they did. The Music of a passionate air not only 
may, but frequently does, imitate them ; and it never makes its vray 
so directly or so irresistibly to the heart as when it does so. It is 
upon this account that the words of an air, especially of a passionate 
one, though they are seldom very long, yet are scarce ever sung 
straight on to the end, like those of a recitative; but are almost al* 
ways broken into parts, which are transposed and repeated again and 
again, according to the fancy or judgment of the composer. It is by 
means of such repetitions only, that MusiQ can etert those peculiar 
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powers of imitation which distinguish it, and in which it eXceb all the 
other Imitative Arts. Poetnr and Eloquence^ it has accordingly been 
often observed, produce their effects always by a connected varietur 
and succession of different thoughts and ideas; but Music fre- 
quently produces its effects by a repetition of the same idea ; and 
■the same sense expressed in the same, or nearly the same combine* 
tion of sounds, though at first perhaps it may make scarce any im* 
pression upon us, yet, by being repeated again and again, it comes 
at last gradually, and by little and little, to move, to agitate, and to 
transport us. 

To these powers of imitating. Music naturally, or rather necessa-* 
rily, join»the happiest choice in the objects of its imitation. The 
sentiments and passions which Mu^ic can best imitate, are those 
which unite and bind men together in society ; the social, the de- 
cent, the virtuous, the interesting and affecting, the amiable and 
agreeable, the awful and respectable, the noble, elevatine, and con>- 
xnandii^ passions. Grief and distress are interesting and affecting ; 
humanity and compassion, joy and admiration, are amiable and agree- 
able ; devotion is awful and respectable ; the generous contempt of 
danger^ the honourable indignation at injustice, are noble, elevating, 
and commanding. But it is these and such like passions which 
Music is fittest for imitating, and which it in fact most frequently 
imitates. They are, if i may say so, all Musical Passions ; their 
natural tones are dl clear, distinct, and almost melodious ; and they 
naturally express themselves in a language which is distinguished by 
pauses, at regular and almost equal intervals ; and which, upon that 
account, can more easily be adapted to ' the regular returns of the 
correspondent periods of a tune. The passions, on the contrary, 
which drive men from one another, the unsocial, the hateful, the 
indecent, the vicious passions, cannot easily be imitated by Music. 
The voice of furious anger, for example, is harsh and discordant ; its 
periods are all irregular, sometimes veiy long, and sometimes very 
abort, and distinguished by no regular pauses. The obscure and ajn. 
most inarticulate grumblings of black malice and envy, the scream- 
ing outcries of dastardly fear, the hideous growlings of brutal and 
Implacable revenge, are all equally discordant. It is with difficulty 
that Music can imitate any of those passions, and the Music which 
does imitate them, is not the most agreeable. A whole entertain- 
ment may consist, without any impropriety^ of the imitation of the 
social ana amiable passions. 

It would be a strange entertainment which consisted altogether in 
the imitation of the odious and the vicious. A single song expresses 
almost always some social, agreeable, or intei^sting passion. In ai^ 
opera the unsociable and disagreeable are sometimes introduced, but it 
jis rarely, and as discords are sometimes introduced into harmony,to set 
off by their contrast the superior beauty of the opposite passions* 
What Plato said of Virtue, that it was of all beauties the brightest, 
may with some sort of truth be said of the proper and natural objects 
#f Musical limitation. They are either the sentiments and passions. 
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in the exercise of whidi, eotftist both the ^ffysivA the happineid o/ 
human Itfe^ or they are those from iKrhich it derives its most deliciousr 
ple^ures, and most eHflivening joys ; or, at the worst and lowest, they 
are those by which it ea]ls upon our indu^ence apd compassionate 
assistance to its unavoidable weaknesses its distressesy and ita mis- 
fortunes. 



SKETCH OF tHE CHARACTER Q¥^ 

Dr. ADAM SMITH. 
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BY MR. STEWAHX. 



OF* the inteH^etual gifb and attainments by which Dr. (Sii^tft way 
so eminently distin|;uished; of the originaHty and compre- 
hensiveness of his views ; the exteift, the varietjr, and the correctness 
of his infbraiation ; the inexhaustible fertility of his invention; and 
the ornaments which his rich and beautiful imagination bad bol^i^owed 
from chssical culture; he has lefl behind him Fasting montftnents. To 
his private worth the most certain of all testimonies may be found in 
that confidence, respect, and attachmentwhich foQonlred him through 
tU the various relations of life. The serenity and gaiety he enjoyed, 
under the pressure of his growing infirmities, and the warm interest 
he felt to the last in every thing connected t^th the wfeffere of- his 
friends, will be long remembered by a small circle, with whom, as 
long as his strength permitted, he r^^gularly spent an evening in the 
Week; and to whom the recollection of his ^^I'bTth stil! forms a^ pleas* 
ing, though melancholy bond of uniort. 

The more delicate and characteristicsl feafares of Ms miifd, it is 
]>erhaps impossible to trace. That there were many peculiarities^ 
both in his manners, and in his intellectual habits, was manifest to the 
most superficial observer; but although, to those who knew him^ 
these peculiarities detracted nothing from the respect which his abi- 
Ixties commanded; and although, to his intimate friends, they adfde^ 
an inexpressible chatm to' his conversation, while thay displayed, in 
the most interesting light, the artless simplicity of his heart; yet if 
would require a very skilful pencil to present them to the public eye. 
He was certainly not fitted for the general commerce of the woiM, or 
for the business of active life. The comprehensive specuhrtions with 
which he had been occupied from his youth, and the varietyof mate- 
rials which his own invention continuafy supplied to his thoughts, ren- 
dered him habitually inattentive to familiar objects, and to bommon 
occurrences ; and he frequently exhibited instances of absence, which 
have scarcely been surpassed by the fancy of La BrUyere. Even in 
company, he was apt to be engrossed with his studies; and appeared, 
at times, by the motion of his lips, as well as by his looks and gestures, 
to be in the fervour of composition, \ have often^ however, heeii 
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btriick^ at tiiedkiaiKe' of years; with Ins accurate ihelHorJrof^tlkK most 
trifling partictikrsiand am inciinedl to believe> from this and some 
other circumstancBSf that he t>os8e88ed a power^ not perhaps unconl'^ 
mon aniong abscritmen^ of recolledtingy in consequence of subsequent 
efforts of reflecfion«'inauy oocurrenee3 ;Wliich^ at the time when the^ 
happened, did not se&i^ to have sensibly attracted his notice. 

^e. the defect no^ mentioned^ it was probably owing, inpart, that 
lie did not fail iii ^asQy widi the cpmmon dialogue of oonVersationj 
and that he was something ^pt to convey his own ideas in the form 
ef a Iteture.' When he did so^ however^ it never proceeded from a 
wish to engross the discourse, or' to gratify hia vanfty. Hi^ o^n i^^ 
ciimubion disposed him' so strongly to enjoy in silence the gaiety ot 
tboee around him^ that his friends were o^en led -to concert little 
scheipes, in order to bring him on the subjects most likety ^o interest 
him* Nor do I think I shall be accused of going too far, when t say^ 
that the ym scareeiy «ver known to start a neW topic himself^ or t^ 
cppear unprepared upon those topics that Were introduced by others^ 
Indeed, his conversation was never more amusing than when he gave 
a loose to hia genius. Upon the vety few branches of knowledge of 
which he only possessed the oudioes. 

The opinibna he formed of men, upoil a slight acquaintance, Were 
frequently erroneous: but the tendency of his nature, inclined hint 
much more to blind partiality, than to ill-founded prejudice. Tha, 
enlarged views of human affairs, on which his mind habitually 
dwelt, left him neither tiitie nor inclination to study, in detail^ thd 
unint^restiag peculiarities of ordinary characters; and accordingly^ 
though intimately acquainted with the capacities of the intellect^ ttn4 
the workings of. the. heart, and accustomed in his theories, to mark^ 
With ^e most dejioate hand^ the nicest shades, both of genius ^nd 
of the passions ; yet, in judging of individuals, it sometimes happen- 
ed, that his estimates were, in a surprising.degree, wide of the truth. 
The opinions, too, which, in the thoughtlessness and confidence 
pf his .social hours, he was accustomed to hazard on books, ^nd on 
questions of speculation, were not uniformly such as might hav^ 
been expected from the superiority of his understanding, and the 
singular consistency of his philosophical principles. They were 
liable to be influenced by accidental circumstances, and by the 
humour of the moment ; and when retailed by those who only saw 
him occasionally, suggested false and contradictoiy ideas of his real 
<&entiments*. On these, however^ as on most other occasions, there 
Was always much truth, as well as ingenuity, in his remarks ; and if 
the different opinions which at different times he pronounced upon 
the same subject, had been all combined together, so as to modify 
and limit each other, they would probably have afforded materials 
for a decision equally comprehensive and just. But, in the society 
of his friends, he had no disposition to form those qualified conclu^ 
sions that we admire in his writings ; and he generally contented 
himself with a bold and masterly sketch of the object, from the first 
point of view in which his temper, qr his fancy, presented it. Sorno^ 
Vol. V. ' 3 G; 
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thinff of therarae kind might be remarked, whes he attempted^ in 
the flow of his spirits^ to delineate those characters which, from lang 
intimacy, he might have heen sujppos^ to. understand thoroughly. 
The picture was always lively anfl Expressive ; and commonly bore 
a strong and amusing resemblance to the original, when viewed un- 
der one particular aspect; but seldom, perh^»^ conve3red a just and 
complete conception of it in all its dimensions andpropoi^ions,— — In 
^ word, it was the fault of his unpremeditated judgnients, to be too 
systematical, and too much in extremes. 

But, in whatever way these trifling peculiarities in his manners 
may be explained, there can be no doubt, that they ware intimately 
connected with the genuine artlessness of his mind. In this amiable 
quality, he oAen recalled to his friends, the accounts that are given of 
good La Fontaine ; a quality which in him derived a peculiar grace 
from the singularity of its combination with those powers of reason 
and of eloquence which, in his political and mond writmgs, ha^'^e 
long engaged the admiration of Europe. 

In his external form and appearance there yfos nothing uncommon. 
When perfectly at ease, and when warmed \vi^h conversation, his 
gestures were animated, and not ungraceful ; and, io the society of 
those he loved, his features were often brightened with a smile of 
inexpressible benignity. In the company of strangers, his tendency 
to absence, and perhaps stiil more his consciousness of this tendency, 
rendered his manner somewhat embarrassed ; an effect which was 
probably not 21 litde heightened by those speculalive ideasof propriet^^ 
which his recluse habits tended at once to perfect in his conception^ 
and to diminish his power of realizing. 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 



HIS Lordship was one day walking through the woods of his fine 
seat at Hatton, when he discovered a man with a fowling- 
piece in quest of game. The Earl knew the man ; and the man 
knew the Earl. The Earl resolved to disarm him. The man was 
determined not to be disarmed. As each partj' was perfectly well 
acquainted with the rank of the other, there could be no mistake. 
My Lord called to the man, " Sir, how dare you shoot in my grounds ! 
Give me your gun," The man answered, ** My Lord, I will not 
give my gun." " Sir, I will takfe it from you then." The inan^ 
who was an old soldier, replied with a noble firmness, " My Lord, 
your Lordship may attempt to disgrace me ; but by G — I will shoot 
you before I suffer it." The Earl looked stedfastly at the man's eyes, 
and saw him determined in his purpose. Struck with*tfte grandeur of 
the man's soul, his Lordship put his hand in his pocket, andpulled out 
some silver, saying, " Take this, you're a brave fellow!" The man, 
whose sensibility was awakened by the Earl's generosity, burst into 
tears, threw down his gun, and said^ ** Your Lordship may do what 
you please." Lord L. desired the man to take up his gun, and tha 
silver; and only begged that lie would not again shoot without li- 
cence in hi^ gr^i^ds. 
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POETRY. 



FOR THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 



LINt:S OJ^ A LAVn 

H£MARXABLE> HOMELY FEATURES anJ fe MELODIOUS VOICE. 



I 



CHANC'D sweet L«sl?ia*$ voice to hear ^ ^ 

O that the pleasure of mine ear ' ,' 

Contented had the appetite ; 

But I mast satisfy the «ight: 

Where such a face I diano'^d to see. 

From which, good Lord, (deliver ihe : 

*Tis not profane if I shou'd tell, 

I thought her one of those that fell 

With Lucifer's apostate tfdn. 

Yet did her angel's voice retain. 

A iOierubica her notes de^cry'd,, . 

A devil ev'ry where beside. 

Lower than gamut ^unk bor eyes, 

*Bovi Ela yet her riofe did rise. 

Ask the dark woods, and thejMl confess 

l^pne did such harmony express : 

Hfer notes enticed the gentle tjuire 

Of birds to cofne, who all admire, • 

And would with pleasure longer stay ; 

Bi»t thathcr looks frighfr them away. 

ISay, monster strange, what must thou be,. 

Where shall I trace thy pedigree ? 

What but a panther cbuld- beget 

A face so foul, a breath so s^lifeet. 

In looks, where other women place 

Their chiefest pride* is thy disgjacej 

The tongue, a part which us'd to be 

Worst in thy sex, is best in thee : 

Were 1 but now to chuse, I swear ' " 

Not by the eyer*«t-by^»«ar»-' 

Here 1 should dote ; but I should wop 

Thy voice and not tliy body too ; 

Cygnets full late their throats d© try. 

And sing their mwic Mrtien they- die. 

Say, LeHbia, say, what Ood WiM htesr 

Our loves with so much liappiness. 

O had I power with one. spell . . « 

To make thee but invisible 1 

Or die, resign thyself to death, , t 

And I will catch thy latest breath/ 

Or turn voice only, echo prove. 

Here, here by Heaven Til. fix my love. . > 

-If not— ye Gods, to ease my mind, 

Or make me deaf, oc strike me blind ; . . 

For joy and .grief alternate rise, 

IVhilc you have tongue, and 1 hav« eyes* 

$ G 2 Vk 
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IMPqSSipiLITIES, 



EMfitlAee a inn-biani, *nd on it 
The ibuhw o1 B VfBP baget ; 

Tell me who reigns lii (he mbou; 
Rel Ihe thiindw W aluB*.; 
Cut the ailatree .thmt )vaT«i 
HeaVn tDd-etfth, M sMti M tpkenl 
. With thy Jingar, or diritle . , 
DtfT^iy ftom luBl airf prid* j ■ 
Tell me what Ihe Sjten's »iiig. 
Or the letreu of ' H'"' 
Or hi« pbit')-, ini 
And how ^ hit ' 
Can 'at thou by ih 

The myiteriei of i 

If not for him, Ih 
A iridoir, or all * 

Like to their out ]>«■.■ 

More llun Delph 



SIR PHILIP SmNtTi EPITAPH. 



ENGLAND, the Netherlandi, iW HeaVat, tha'AiW, 
The soldiers, and thc woilil, hath lo»t*iK pott*. --. 
or noble Sydney ; for who ivil) Mifipose, 
That a email heap of aloMta can bim indaic: 
England haih loM hii bodyt sbe it fed: 
Netherlands hi« blood; fM her lake 'iwai shed: 
The Heav'ns have hi* muI; the arts hU i^at.fama;- 
The soldiers bia giief i tlic world hi" xood luune. 



EPITAPH under Dr. JOHS^NS STATUE in St. PAULS, 



SAMUfi.Lt .JOMNSOT^, 



BcripMrum. AnglioMtqa. IiitierMe. PeritA 

Poets. Luminibua. Beiitentiknin. 

El. ronderibus., Verfeonfli. admirabili. 

Magisiro. nrtdtl). gl'a«la«i»)o. 

Homini. optimo. Mungnlari*. eiempli. 

Qai. vixit. Aim. itxH. MeiM. '- Dieb. mi. 

Sepult. in a-d. avuit. Ptir. WettnMnasteriena, 

^1. Kal- Jamiar. Atm. Chriat. cia.txcutxjiv, 

Amici- et AedaWi. Lltteiarii, . 

. ■ - PctUraa. Coalata. . , 

H. M. FatiuBdt cvraver. 



FO&IiEOEMBER if^i :.: ; ^ 



:. ^. \ . r.oir PLUCKING a. rose 

INTENDED FpJ^ A YOUNG LADY, 



« »~ - * -»• 



S' 



-r-^ 



WEFraST flpviPr'tFat scent? fRp gaTcJ 
) Lovelr, blooming, wfishrng roie/^ ' ' ' 
J-.eavc, ah, leave thy peaceful vate,* 
On Carolina's breast repose. 

Tho* from thy parent's tender stem, 

I pluck thee with \ifiTia!to<v*d hand^ 
Thou yet slialt shine' A brighter gem ' ' 

Than glitter'de'i^lfijn Indian strani. •' ' ^ ^ • 

For what avails t,fa» diamond's ray» 

If scatter'd on the nakid shorei ;. 

In vain it casts a lastrous blaze 

Where only njaming surges roar«, 

But on the bosom of the fair. 

If plac'd by cautious curious art. 
It then becomes a treasure rare. 

And can a thousand charms trapart. 

So thou soft, lovely, blushing Row% 
That spriiig'st within this vale, unseeOj ' ' ' . 

Wilt soon assume superior pow'r \^ 

Adorn'd by Carolina's mien. 

Then lovely ftow'ret come with me. 

And on her peaceful bosom rest : 
Full many a youth shall ehK^ thee. 

And wish himseif but half so ble^ 

J. T, !L 

Sunderland, ' - 

Mr. Editor, ' „ . ■ 

I observed, in your last month's Miscellany, a T«ry sefntSble BntrAn Modem Aix« 
thorlings, from which I have received so much satiAfnetkin', 'Ihat, having been 
acqUaibted with several of those rhyming genii, I enclose you an Epitapii 
on one of them lately depeased, the insertion of #fiiph wiUiaucii iSbligp 7x 

Yours, &c. 



JUVENIS* 



HER© **•**•* ii«8^ h^ng tnded liis^s,. 
WKose character meri+s'hoth envy and«praise ; 
His Judgment was just, hi s G»nt9ptUt i -wtts eietur. 
His Intentions were honest,* his Heart was sincere : 
Yet unjust to his judgtti&nt fte fro^pifettlit err*d. 
And the Max'mr *f Foily to Wiid&ih preferf'd t 
For, top idle to study, ttjo wise td give «*er. 
He stuck fast iti the oufsfet-aiid seldwm learn'tfl i^orc; 
And whate'er was his subject br iO|r, or sublliwe. 
Dissipation was sm'e of k^ nYttat a^ his time ; 
He true firmness thro' life rarely dar'il to iU&pl^, 
Still a slave to the whim and caprice of the day : . . 
For th©«e systems he lotidest was heard ta derkle 
Were the same in the sequel he took for.his.g}iide ( 
And the asses and fools of his morning's decree, ' 
Were his evening companions oftchoeen to1>e ; 
'M^dst a numerous acqHaiiitaaee extensive kis rai^g^ 
Yet h| always ^^9 fickU and 9i|h'd fgr a^hang^t 
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THE SOLDIERS PARTING; OR, JEMMY AND IVCT, 



Tuw iy ** Had J a Heart fir FaUebooifram'd. 



I. 

THO* I must from my Lccy ^, 
To where foud cannons roar \ 
And combat with my country's foe. 

Upon some distant shore ; 
Let not my fair one grieve nor sfgft. 

Some guardian god shall stand, 
And shield me from the balls that fly. 
Or, turn them whh his hand. 

II. 

On gitari^ or in the welUdress'd Ime, 

I'll think, my .dear, on f^««; 
My watcb'ward and my counUr-ngn^ 

Shall Love and Lccy be : 
And, should some scar this cheelc adorn, ,,^- r 

Or sabre mark my brow ; 
Such, Lucy, Britain^s chiefs have worn. 

For LxaERTY an«l You. " ; . 

HL 

Where honour calls — thy Jemmy there 

Will with the foremost join; 
While cowards shrink with pallid fear. 

He'll -conquer to be thine, 
But hark ! yon drum already gives 

The signal — Take this ring; 
And think that Jemmy only lives . 

For LucYand his Kufe. 

J. It 
Jt^t^ BruMiwiei Lodge^ N«. $2?. 



I' 



EPITAPH on DuSACHEVEREL, and SALLY SALISBURY. 



LO ! to one grave consign'd, of rival farne^ 
A Reverend Doctor aiKl a Wiuiton Damo. 
Well for the world tbey did ta rest retire. 
For each, while living, set mankind on fire— - 
A fit companion for a High Church Priest, 
He non-resistance taught, and she profest. 

EPITAPH on the late Arcbbisbop POTTER. 



A 



LACK, and well-a-day, 
Patter himself is tum'd to clay. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A PARISH WORKHOUSE. 

THERE in yon house that hold$ the parish poor. 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapours flagging play» 
And the dull wheef hums doleful thro* the day ; 
There children dwell who know no parents* care,. 
Parents, who know no'childrenls love, dwell Uiere^ 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed. 
Forsaken wive$, and niotliers never wed; 
Dejected widows with- unheeded tears. 
And crippled age with more than childhood feaitl 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they I 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay# 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 
Here brought, amid the scenes t>f grief, to griev«; 
Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow, 
Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below ; 
Her6 sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 
And the cold charities of man to roan. 
Whose Laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, . 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from Pride $ ' 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh. 
And pride embitters what it can't deny. 

Say ye, opprest by some fantastic woes, " 

Some jarring, nerve that baffles your repose; 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves adrance 
With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 
Who with sad prayers the weary doctor teaz« 
To name the nameles& ever-new disease ; 
Who with mock-patience dire complaints endure. 
Which real pain, and that alone, can cure ; 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 
Despis'd, neglected, left alone to die ? 
How would ye bear to draw your latest breath, . 
Where all that's wretched paves the way for death ? 

Such is that room ivhich one rude beam divides. 
And naked rafters form the sloping sides'; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen. 
And lath and mud is all that lie between ; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patch 'd, gives way 
To the rude tempest ; yet excludes the day ; 
Here, on a matted fl^k, with dust o'erspread. 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 
For hfm no hand the cordial cup applies, 
^or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes^. 
N'o friends with soft discourse his pain beguile. 
Nor promise hope till sickness wears a $mile. 



.•*i 



TO MY LOVELY FRtEND. 

On supposing her Health impaired by tome 4eep and unrepealed Sorrow. 

■ ■»..■■■ ' ■ 

FLOWN are those roses that illum'd thy cheek ; 
Tearful those eyes with love so wont to speak ;, 
Those breasts, erst us'd on buoyant hope to m^ > : 

Now heave to find relief in tears and sighs. . . 

Could I, sweet Maid ! thy latent anguish share. 
Assuage thy pangs, and lessen all thy care- 
Like Noah's dove, my feet should find no rest, , 
Till it h^d plac'd the olive in th^ breast. 



«*♦ 
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TbtfilUmng UiU9 wen aidfttyef hy the l^U t^nfirtunate f homas GHATEttXA^> (d ^ 
Friend efbU, latefy retttmedjron the Mast-IndUt- They have never ^ppearel in fn*A / 
mUh^nvw publuhea iben as tf CnHpUmcmt ta the diy thst govt him Birth, 



NAKED and fnetidilcss to tfie w«iM«xpo$*^, 
Now ev'ry scene of hapfMlMS* is ctos'd ; 
My mind d|alreft*d and tack'd with angutah dresffj 
Adown my cheek oft' rolls the falling tear: 
My native place I ne'er agaia shall setf, 
Condemn'd to biuer want and penury. 
Life's thomy path incautionsly I'^e taad,- 
And bitterly I ^cl the cbast'ning rod : 
O i who can pairit the honorsof my mind. 
The stings wjitch guilty coosciciice leave behind)' 
They rage, t^ey rend, they tear my aching hearty 
Increase the torment, agonize the smart. 
AVhat sh^U I do» whither speed my way^ 
How shun the light oC the refulgent day ? 
Each coming morn but pshers in fresh gri^$ 
Ko friend at hand to bring me sweet relief 2' 
The sigh I stifle^ vmi the smile I wear. 
In secret, ^ut increase my weight of care. 
One comfort's lef^ ^ad that's in speedy deatb^ 
What ! ro^b mysdf of my. own vital bveiith ; 
Yes I for my f rame.'s so tom» I can't abicfe 
Of keen reflection th« full flowing tide; 
Then welcome death: O God, my soul receirtt 
Pardon my sins, and this one act forgive : 
I come ! I fly ! O how my mind's distrest ; 
Have mercy Hcaveit ! 'when ahall I find rest* 



JLOFE WITHOUT SPIRIT, 

THYRSIS has charms, address, and art. 
To captivate and gain the heart ; 
But what avails him all his merit. 
Since with these charms he still wants fipiflt ? 

He said one day, in amorous- c^kat 
As in a grove alone we sat, 
V How happy, Chloe, should I be, 
« Were I at home alone with thee !" 

£;irly next mom, as he had said, 
pe came, and caught me in my bed ;. 
Sigh'd, gaz'd, and talk'd of pangs and tioi^i 
And wish'd me with him in the grove^ 

«' How happt, Chloe, should I be, 
** If in the grove alone with thee V* 
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STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 



TH B theatres have this mo^th .l)een unusually barren of novelty.—— 
At Drury-Lane we have to hot ice the revival of the Rival Queent, that 
bold production of NaT . Lee, whose Muse was capable of the boldest flights 
of, Poetry, ftnd which is now brought forward with a degree of splendour highly 
creditable to the taste and liberality of the Proprietors ; the acting is, on the 
whole, equal to the magniHcence of the decorations. 

Kemble enters into the spirit of Alexander with an enthusiasm congenial with 
the fire of the Author, and, with a due management of his powers, renders the 
Macedonian hero ardent, impetuous, and dignified. Though his attitudes are 
uncommonly strikinjgf and impressive, he does not sacrifice feeling for the sake of 
picturesque effect, but is grand, heroic, and expressive. 

Mrs. SiDDONS gives a new air to the character of Roxana ; ^nd if, according to 
the usual notion, she is hardly violent enough, it is certain there are passages of 
love and tendenust that sufficiently justify tlie novel colouring she presents. 

We do not admire the indiscriminate force which Mrs. Powell generally 
assumes ; but it is better mingled with traits of affection in Staiira than usual. 
Miss Miller is a very promising young Actress: she properly conceives the part 
of Parisatis; but pitching her voice too high, her utterance evinces too much of 
that mode of speaking which is' termed Cant. 

Bensley is the old rough Soldier, in Clytus ; and the rest of the characters are 
supported with due propriety. 

Altogether, the Play is an admirable treat to those who know how to value good 
acting, and to those who visit the Xbef^tre merely for the luxury of magnificence 
and shew. 

At Covent- Garden, Mr. Cooper, who has played Ham/^/ and Lothario, has come 
forward again in the character of Macbeth. This Performer has been supported 
by a zeal of injudicious praise; for though we allow that he possesses talents, yet, 
to adopt the language of Brown, the soil is at present chiefly marked by capabilities. 
There must be much weeding, draining^ clearing, &c. &c. before he can safely ven- 
ture forward in a line of pre-eminent characters.— His action is ungraceful, and 
his performance is rather distinguished by false art than by original feeling. Some- 
times we thought he displayed symptoms of an understanding struggling through 
the manacles of erroneous tuition ; but, upon the whole, he must advance pro- 
gressively to the higher characters, and not attempt to wield an instrument too 
diflficult for him to manage at present, even if Nature had allotted to him a por- 
tion of adequate strength. 



EPILOGUE 

TO THE IfEW COMEPY OF SPKCUtATIOlT. 
WBITTKN BY MILES PETER ANDREWS, ESQ. AND SPOKEN BY MR. UWI8« 



THE Drama donej permit us now to say 
Something about — or not about the Play- 
Good subjeet ours ! rare times when Speculation 
Engrosses every subject of the Nation. 
To serve the state— Jews, Gentiles, all are willing, 
And for the omnium venture their last shilling : 
Nay some subscribe their thousands to the Loan^ ^ " ' 
'Without a single shilling of their own, 
Yot. V. *. 3 H 
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Be this thiir Speculation ; t profess 
To iftcuUu in one thing only— deess : 
Shew me your garments Gents and Ladies fair, 
I'll t^ll you whence you came» and who you are ; 
But, Sportsman like, to bit the game I'll try, 
Charge, prime, present my glass, and cock my eye. 
• What a fine bantst this gay season yields ! 

Some female heads appear like stubble field*; 
. Who now of threaten'd /amine dare" complain, 
When every female forehead teems with gram f 
See how the wbiat sbeavtt nod amid the plumes ; 
Our hams are now transferr'd to drawing rooms : 
While husbands who delight in active lives. 
To fill their granaries may tbrasb their wives. 
Nor wives alone prolific notice draw, 
Old maids and young ones all are in tbe straw. 
That damsel wrapt in shawls, who looks so blue. 
Is a return from India— things wonU io-'^ 
That market's up, she could not change her name, « 
Nor Ramramrows nor Yangwhangwoppas came, 
*' Bad Speculation, Bet, 80 far to roam ; 
" Black legs %o out, and jail birds now come home.*' 
That stripling there, all trowscrs and cravat. 
No body and no chin, is call'd zjlat : 
And he beside him, in the straight cut frock', 
Button'd hefore, behind a square cut dock. 
Is, I would bet, nor fear to be a loser, 
Either a man of fashion or a bruiser. 
A man of fashion — nothing but a ^kiV— 
I'll shew you what a man of fashion is. 
With back to fire, slouched hat and vulgar slang. 
He charms his mistress with this sweet harangue : 
** What lovely charming Kitty — how d'ye do ? 
*' Come— see my puppy ?»*—«* No, Harry, to see you.* 
•* You're vastly welcome — you shall see my stud, 
** And ride my poncy:" — " Harry you're too good." 
** Zounds how it freezes : Ftyyrz!^ my Sancbo's sire : 
*' Miss would you see" — " Harry, I'd wish to see the fire." 
That's your true breeding, that's your flaming lover ; 
.The fair may freeze, but he is vtarm all over. 
We're an odd medley, you must needs confess. 
Strange in our manners, stranger in our dress : 
1^^(111 is the word — droll pantomimic age, 
With true tip tops of taste grotesque's the rage. 
Beaux with short waists, and small cloaths close confinM ; 
Belles bunched before, and bundled up behind ; 
The flights of fashion bordering on bpffbop. 
One looks like Puncbf the other Pantaloon : 
But hold-- -jny railleiy makes some look gruff. 
Therefore I'm off — I'm sure I've said enough. 



THE ARTS. 



I* 



THAT respectable veteran, ZorrANi, has resumed the Dramatic pencil, 
by which he so highly distinguished himself in the times of Gabuck and 
Foots, for the purpose of making a series of pictures of the same kind, on sub- 
jects derived from dramatic pieces of the present day. He has already proceeded 
far on a picture representing that wlumMcal scene in the new Comedy oiSftculationj 
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when the fal] of tb« table «onviiic<s \ht Pfoj«ctor that hift viHaiay ia discovered,, 
and his artifices at an end. Tke Hkeness of Lewis, Quick, and Miss Walus^ 
is already striking, and promises the utmost exactness. 

It may be fairly said of this picture, in its present state, that it proves there ii 
no abatement in the skill and spirit of the Artist, though it is above thirty years 
since he produced those dramatic scenes which so highly gratified thejudicioua 
Critic, as well as the public at large* 

The series of pictures on the Hogarthnan plan, which has lately issued from tha 
hand of NoATHcoTi, are eminently creditable to his talents, his imagination, and 
his heart. The subject is the Prognss of a Maid-Servant, from the first submission 
to vicious temptation, through the several stages of luxury and prostitution, till 
she closes a lile of vice and folly in wretchedness and infamy. 

To counteract this gradual descent from vice to misery, the Artist has also 
delineated the progress of her good fellow-servant, who, resisting the libertine 
attempts of her master, after displaying various proofs of honour and sensibility^ 
is finally requited by the iTand of her master, and raised to a state of happiness 
suitable to her virtues.-— The whole is an admirable work. 

Opie is still wielding the historical pencil with his usual vigour and expression* 
His last work is the Coronation of Henry the Sixth in his infancy ; and it ex- 
hibits such an energy of conception/ such a harmony of colouring, and such a 
striking distribution of light and shadow, as may defy competition in these times. 

Marchamt has finished his exquisite intaglio from the famous bust of Homkr^ 
in the fine repository of Mr. Townly, and has advanced very far in another, from 
the original mask of Sir Isaac Nbavtov, assisted by the picture from Sir James 
THORMinj.t» and every aceesfory relique of that unrivalled expounder of Nature* 

MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 



D<f. 30, 179$. 

THE Masonic JDtRECTORV, of which it was intended to publish the Second 
Number with this month's Magazine, was originally set on fwii^ not from 
any view of private interest, but for the general advantage of the Fraternity, It 
has not, however, been so extensively encouraged as we had reason to suppose 
it wotild have been ^ to what circumstance this is owing, we know not ; whether it 
be, that the plan was not sufficiently known, or that its design was misunderstood. 
As it is, we can only say, that we shalUiefer the Second Number of it/till our 
Maga2ine for June 1796 shall be published; when, if a sufficient number of 
names be not received to make the List respectable, the Directory shall be dis- 
continued, and the monies received for insertions be returned. Such Brethren 
as have already paid for insertions, and &re unwilling to wait till June for their 
appearance, may have their money returned on application at the place where 
payment was made. But any names sent after this date must be accompanied with 
One SbiUing ;-'^he Proprietor having sustained a loss on the e^pence attending th^ 
First Numbss, which number was delivered Gratis. '' 

Several BrethMn who have sent their names, residence, and profession, have 
yet omitted other necessary particulars, such as the number of the lodge^ and the 
office (if any) which they hold therein, without which particulars names cannot 
be inserted ; as these are a guard against imposition. 

Names for insertion will be received by the Proprietor at the British Lettib 
Foundry, Brtam** Builiingi, CbMcery Lane, Landau : If by letterj the postage must 
be paid. 

A Grand CowctRT will, we understand, shortly be perfonned at Freemasons' 
Hall (under the Patronage of our Royal and Most Worshipful Grand Master, and 
his amiable ConfOTt) for the benefit of the Royal Cumbtrland Freemaaom! 
School. 

3 H « 
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Hi« Royal Highness the Prince of Wales hss appointed Major Stewart, of the 
Life Guards, Grand Master of Free Masons for the county of Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight, vice Thomas Dunkerley, Esq. deceased. 

Mr. Richard Walker Whalley, No. 5, Fountain Court, Strand, is elected to the 
office of Collector to the Royal Cumberland Freemasons' School. 

A New Edition (considerably enlarged and improyed) of Preston's IllustrA"* 
TiONs OP Masonry is expected early in January. Orders for that or any other 
respectable work on Freemasonry, will be received and punctually executed by 
the Proprietor of this Magazine, at the British Letter Foundry, Bream's Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London. 



GRAND LODGE OF SCOTLAND. 



EDINBURGH, NOV. 30, 1^9S^ 



This being St. Andrew's Day, the Tutelar Saint of Caledonia, at one o'clock, 
P. M. the Grand Lodge of Scotland, with the Lodges in Edinburgh and 
Proxies from several others in different parts of the kingdom, met in the New 
Church Aisle, t'arUament Square^ when the following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
were Rftltcud to preside over the Fraternity for the ensuing yea^ : 

The Most Worshipful and Right Honourable William Earl of Amcrvm, 

Grand Master. 

Francis Lord Viscount Down, Dtputy Grand Matter. 

Tbomas Hay, £9q. Surgeon tp the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers^ Substitute Grand 

Master^ 

Sir James Foutis, of CoIIington, Bart. Senior Grand Warden^ 

^ . . Andrew Houston, Esq. of Jordan Hill, Junior Grand Warden* 

. John Hat, Esq. Grand Treasurer, 

Rev. Dr. John Touch, Grand Chaplain^ 

Mr. Robert Meickle, Grand Secretary, 

Mr. Thomas Somers, Grand Clerk, and 

Mr. William Reid, Grand Tyler, 

The Elections made at the Quarterly Communication of the 2d November 
were then confirmed; and an Address voted to his Majesty on his late fortunate 
escape from assassination, of which our readers will find a copy in page 429 of 
this Number. 

When the Election was over, the different Lodges dispersed. But, 
In the evening, the Lodges of Edinburgh, &c. convened in the Old Assembly 
Rooms, to the number of nearly 500 brethren. The Grand Master took the Chair 
about six o'clock. He was attended by Alexander Ferguson, of Craigdarroch, 
Esq. Advocate, Provincial Grand Master for the South District of Scotland ; by Sir 
James Stirling, Bart. Lord Provost of Edinbuigh ; several "of the other ma- 
gistrates, and a number of respectable gentlemen who had formerly borne 
offices in the Grand Lodge. On the Grand Master's entering the room, the 
band struck up, ** Come let us prepare V* After partaking of a very elegant cold 
collation, the evening was spent in the most agreeable manner, frequently inter- 
spersed with songs, by the best singers of the city and neighbourhood, assisted 
by an excellent band of instrumental performers. In short, every thing was 
conducted in a manner worthy the Fraternity, whose tenets and principles have 
etood the test of many revolving ages. The company broke up before eleven 
o'clock, during the dismission of which the band performed th^ 9ld S^ot^l) tiu^e 
of ** Gudi nigbt and joy be wVyou a* /'* 
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, UNTO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

THE HUMBLE ApDRESS OF 

Tbe Right Honourable and Most Worshipful 
WILLIAM EARJL OF ANCRUM, 

GRAND MASTER MASON OF SCOTLAND, 

FftANcis, Lord Viscount Down, D. G. M. 

Thomas Hay, Esq. S. G. M. 

Sir James Foulis, of Collin^on, Bart . and Andrew HousTOif, of Jordan-bill, Esq. 
Grand Wardens ; with the Brethren in Grand Lodge assembled^ on th« 
Anniversary of St. Andrew. 

"WE your Majesty's most dutiful subjects, the Grapd Lodge of Scotland, humbly 
request permission to approach your Majesty, with the most sincere expressions 
of that attachment and loyalty (or which our ancient and respectable Order has 
ever been distinguished. 

Your Majesty's late deliverance from the hand^ 9f wicked and sanguinary men, 
while it recalls to us the recollection of your Majesty's virtues, impresses os with 
gratitude to that providential care, which, by watching over, your Majesty's life, 
has averted the most alarming calamities from your people. 

We have, on this occasion, witnessed the interposition of Heaven for the safe- 
ty of your Royal Person. That it may never cease to extend itd guardian pro- 
iection to your Majesty, and to your illustrious House, is oar ynited prayer. 

3igned by our appointment, and in our presence, when in Grand Lodge 
assembled, this thirtieth day of November^ one thousand seven, hundred 
gqd ninety-five, 

ANCRUM, G. M. 



MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

THE King of Spain has not only offered his mediation at Paris, but at Turin 
too ; but his Sardinian Majesty's answer was, " That he would neither 
enter into Separate negociations, nor into a separate treaty of peace, but was de- 
termined to make a common cause with Austria and England to the last." 

The King of Denmark has offered his mediation for a cessation of hostilities 
between Austria and France. The French have refused to agree thereto : the'y 
^re for a speedy peace, and not a tedious congress. 

On the 25th of November the King of Poland signed the treaty of the pattition 
of Poland. At the same time he resigned his Sovereignty of that kingdom. He 
retires on a pension of 200,000 ducats, 

HOME NEWS. 

The Royal Assent has been given, by commission, to the following Bills : the 
Land and Malt ; the Bills to prevent the exportation of Cotn and Grain, and to 
encourage the importation of the same ; an act for continuing an act of last 
Session,forpermitting the importation oforganzined Thrown Silk ; the Bills " For 
the better security of his Majesty's Person and Government," and " For thie more 
effectually preventing Seditious Meetings ;" and the Bill for raising the sum of 
eighteen millions sterling, by way of annuities, for the year 1796. 

Nov. 19. An inquisition was taken at Rochester on a boy aged about thirteen 
years, who was unfortunately killed by his mother, in the following manner: the 
p)Qtjb^r keeps a bad house^ and a young man happening to go in whom ihe did 
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not like, the desired he would go about his business ; in consequence words mtose^ 
and she took up a poker to strike him, which unfortunately struck the child in the 
eye and penetrated %thc brain. The child languished two days and died. Verdict 
Accidental Death. 

20. The Duke of York, after viewing the troops on Durdhsm Downs, rislted 
the city of Bristol. He was received in due form by the Corporation, and had 
the freedom of the city presented to hfra In a gold box. 

On the like ceremony at Bath, it was reported, the gold box was presented to 
bis Royal Highness, but the freedom intended to be inclosed was forgotten I 

at A country tradesman went last week to take a place in one of the stages, at 
the Spread Eagle, Gracechureh-street, to return home. On getting into the 
coach, he put a parcel he had with him into the seat. Just previous to the coach 
setting out, and whilst the coachman and book-keeper were settling thtf bill, a 
fellow opened the door, and begged the company to rise that he might take some- 
thing out of the seat, they (supposing him the porter of the inn, and that he 
wanted to remove some article to another part of the coach) readily permitted 
bim to take away a parcel, which however afterwards proved no other than that 
of the countiy tradetmant and with which the pretended porter made off undis- 
covered. 

17. Mr. Redhead, o&m Yorke, was brought before the Court of King's Bench 
ttl Westminster- Hail, to receive judgment for a seditious libel, of which he was 
convicted at the last York Assises, which Mr. Justice Ashhurst pronouxiced, that 
he should be imprisoned two years in the common gaol of the county of Dorset, 
and at the expiration of that term should gwt security for his good behaviour for 
Mven years, himself in toool. and tivo sureties in 500I. each. 

Mr. Redhead, «/ttf/ Yorkej took his departure for that prison in the mail-coach, 
«ttcnded by two King's messengers, who, with the rest of the passengers, ex- 
perienced an overturn of the coach in the courseof their journey. 

i>«c. 3. The shop of a jeweller in St. JamesVstreet was robbed of jewels, gold 
watches, ai>d a variety of valuable trinkets, to the amount of 4000I. A female 
servant, who has absconded, is suspected of the guilt. 

10. A most daring robbery was attempted. The mate of a vessel in the 
river, late on Wedne^y night, engaged a hackney coach in Aldgate, into which 
he put his wife itid a young child, giving the coachman directions where to drive. 
Two men, who probably heard the orders, followed the coach into Leadenhall- 
street, and there, stopping the coach, they agreed with the driver to let them in, 
saying they were going the same way as his passengers. The lady in vain remon- 
strated. By the time she reached Fish-street Hill, she felt one of the mffians had 
his hand in her pocket : sRe called out murder, on which the coachman drove 
furiously along ; a number of persons, however, soon collected, and stopped him. 
The fellows within attempted to escape, but happily without effect, and they, to- 
gether with the coachman, were taken into custody. The lady's arm was des- 
perately cut by one of the villains, when she cried out, in order to intimidate her. 
She was taken to a surgeon^s, where her wound was dressed. 

17. A mob collecting in St. James's Parkin expectation of his Majesty's going 
to the House of Parliament, Mr. Pitt and the Speaker of the House of Commons 
passing on horseback at the same time, the mob hissed and pelted the former, who, 
to escape their fuiy, was compelled to put spurs to his horse, and make the best 
of his way to Powning-street, 

• i6v Two highwayman, named Perry and Thompson, were committed to dif- 
ferent prisons by Justice Spiller, of Brentford, charged on the oath of Peter 
Sidefootham with stopping him in a one-horse chaise at Twickenham, about one 
o'clock on that day, and robbing him of 9s. in silver. They were immediately 
pursued and taken, with three riiie -barrelled pistols on them loaded, and some 
"powder they had in a paper. In the pursuit after the above highwaymen by a 
Mr. Chapman, who came up with them at Teddington, he called out to a woinaii 
at the turnpike to shut the gate ; one of them got through, but the gate striking 
against the horse of the other, threw him off, and he was secured. The pursuit 
being continued, he who escaped the gate dismounted his horse, just at the en- 
trance of Teddingtoli to^n, and secreted himself in a hedg^, where be was alter a 
thort search discovered^ and taken into custody. 
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A Jresutful fire broke out in the loft of Mr. Douglat, tailwnaker^ in Soutb9i<k^ 
street, Plymouth, on Wednesday last, which communicating to the houses of 
two other sail-makers, raged with such fiiry as to have consumed property to th« 
amount of 30,000!. before it was extinguished. 

Mr. Bessei, who was Assistant Commissary of Stores in the Duke of York's 
army, after being mulcted in different fines,of which he bad^tofrauded Govenunent^ 
is sentenced, that from his scandalous and infamous conduct he is unworthy to re-, 
main in his Majesty's service, and is therefore to be cashiered with every niark of 
ignominy and disgrace. 

The metropolis is going to be improved by two of the most magnificent bridges 
in the world ; the one near the Savoy, in the Strand ; the other the re-building 
of London bridge : they are in length to be the whole of the original water-way, 
with large arches, and much wider on the surface than Westminster bridge. 

The Editor of the new Manchester paper informs us, that a thinking Club (<m 
true conttihttional frinciflt*) is established in that town, the president of which is 
deaf and dumb. For every monosyllable spoken, a penny is forfeited by the of- 
fender; and for a polysyllable, two-peace, 

OFFiciAZr Mi&TAKE. — Dispatches intended for Genecal Doyle were sent to CoT. 
Craig ; and the dispatches intended for Colonel Craig, to General Doyle ! By this 
mistake. Colonel Craig was ordered to evacuate the Cape of Good Hope, and 
General Doyle is ordered to strengthen hifnself by every possible means in Isl« 
Dieu, 

Vegetatiok. — Three hundred and thirty potatoes were dug up in a garden of 
Mr. Hazard, in the upper road near Bath, the produce of one single red-nose<l 
kidney potatoe. 

A single turnip, weighing twenty-seven pounds, without the top or root, was 
dug up in tbe garden of Thomas Kemp, Esq. of Coneyborough, near Lewes. 

At a meeting of the Bath Agricultural Society two potatoes were prodiice<^ 
weighing 51b. 3qr8. They were from shoots 

Captain Manners, in the merchant service, residing at Ratclifife^cross, brought 
an action against Dr. Fitcairn for criminal conversation with his wife, Mrs. 
Manners. The cause was tried on Friday before Lord Kenyon, when it appear-* 
ing that the Captain had a view rather to the Doctor's purse, than the reparation 
of bis own honour, a verdict went for the defendant Next day, in the same 
Court, and before the same Judge, Mr. Houldxtch, coachmaker, of Long*Acre^ 
obtained a verdict, with one thousand pounds damages, against Mr. Goodhew, 
the distiller, of Deptford, for criminal conversation with Mrs. Houlditch. 

To the relation of these immoralities, as destructive to the parties tfaemselvet 
as pemicious examples to society, we have to add another instance likely soon U^ 
come before the Judges of the Ecclesiastical Court The gallant is the son of aa 
eminent coachmaker ; the frail fair one-mother of four children, and wife of n 
respectable inan of business, who was a particular friend and school- fellow .of 
the seducer. In consequence of the discovery, the spark iias taken a Continental 
trip, but did not Uai bcr with him. 

NAVAL COURAGE. 

Mxtrtetafa ktterffom anCfgictr'on board the Britannia, AdmtrdlRotb4m*tJag'sbi^^ m 

tbt Medit€rraiua», 

** The spirited /md gallant conduct of Lieutenant W. Walker, who commands 
the Hose hired armed cutter, attached to this fleet, has for some time been the 
subject of general commendation. He was making his passage from Leghorn to 
Bastia with money on board ; when, in the morning of the 28th of September, at 
half past four o'clock, he fell in with three small Republican cruisers, fitted out on 
purpose to intercept him. Finding himself in the midst of them, he, with a 
promptitude and resolution that do him high credit, bore down on the largest and 
niost, leeward, ran the cutters bowsprit against her mizen-mast, and carried it 
away, with part of the stern, raking her as he passed ; then shot a-head and 
.tacked,^in doing which the cutter's main boom carried away the enemy's fore-yard^ 
and her broad-side * set her fore-sail and inizen on fire ; she then got under her 
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•Mm ngtAn, and so galled ber in that situation that they soonbeggeA Tor qix^ftet 
and struck. The largest of the other two had several shot fired at her between 
wind and water ; and, as she soon disappeared, it is supposed she sunk. The 
third made her escape. In this unequal combat Mr. Walker's intrepidity and 
skill are alike conspicuous i for the ship that struck had 29 men on board, chiefly 
Corsicans, while the catter had only 14. 

MURDER. 

David Davis, of Lidney, has been committed to Gloucester county gaol for the 
murder of his son. A quarrel arose respecting the lending a few shillings, in 
which the father challenged the son to fight him. ** No, father, says the young man« 
** I will not bring the wrath of Heaven upon me by striking my parent ;". and 
holding the old man down in his chair, begged him to moderate his anger ; instead 
of which he broke loose, and taking a fire-shovel, struck his son a blow that cut 
through the skull to the brain, of which the young man died in a very short time. 
The coroner's jury have returned a verdict of Wilful Murder. 

PIRACY, MURDERi A¥D DETECTION. 

Seven men have been brought up to town from the Isle of WigTlt, charged 
with mui-dor and pir^icv on the high seas : they were seamen on board the Ame- 
rican Eagle, bound from V'irginia to France, loaded with tobacco. Soon after 
they set sail, a plan was proposed by one of them to murde^r the Captain, whose 
name was Little, and take the ship and cargo up the Streights, where it was to 
have been sold, and the money equally shared between them : this scheme ap- 
peared the more easy to put in execution, as the mate and two of the seamen 
had died of the yellow fc\er, soon after they set sail from Virginia ; so that their 
whole number amounted to eight, including the Captain: one night accordingly 
they put their horrid design in effect, and threw the body overboard. After di- 
viding a considerable sum of money between them, they proceeded for the 
Streights, but contrary winds coming on, they were driven on the coast near the 
I:?lc of Wight, and where, hoisting signals of distress, the vessel was boarded, 
and taken by a pilot into Cowes. The seamen not agreeing in their story as to 
the Captain's death, first created suspicion, and one man afterwards confessed 
the whole. 

They were all brought to town, and some of them have been committed for 
trial at the next Admiralty Sessions. 

POVERTY, INSANITY, AND DEATH. 

Chelmsford, Dee. if. On Monday last an inquisition was taken before the coro- 
ner for this county, at Little Dunmow, on the body of Ann Abbott, a poor 
woman who resided in a most miserable cottage, with two other young women ; 
the deceased had had a fever a few days, which affected her. head, and the night 
before her death she was so bad, that the two women thought it prudent not to 
go to bed, and in the middle of the night they heard her coming down stairs, and 
went to the stairs foot to see what she wanted, when the poor creature appeared 
stark naked, even without her shift and cap. They asked her what she wanted 7 
she replied, " Water," which they offered to fetch her, she replied, "No, she 
would go herself and drink as much as she liked," and immediately forced her 
way out of her house into the yard ; the poor women, who were also very illf 
looked into the yard after her, but it being very dark, could see nothing of her, 
till daylight, when she was found drowned in the pond, into which it was supposed 
she fell, not being able to see her way. The jury brought in their verdict Acci- 
dentally Drowned. 

IMPRODENCE, INSANITY, AND DEATH. 

Norwicb, Dec. II. On Thursday last an inquisition was taken by Thomai 
Marks, Esq. Coroner, on Esther Wurr, aged 32 years, who unhappily falling into 
a deranged state of mind on the 5th of Nov. last threw herself into the river near 
Eye-bridge, and remained undiscovered until the above morning. The Jurors» 
on the most decisive evidence, brought in their verdict non compos mentis. Her ac- 
quaintance with soldiers (wjtiich yf^ entirely unknown to the family till after she 
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had left it) was the cause of her committing this rash deed^ to the great co^oeni 
of a worthy honest father, who has borne testimony to her duty and hlial affection 
from her childhood : in ^r. 6. Browne's family she had also been a faithful and 
excellent servant near seven years. t 

DEATH OF TH£ HORSE AND HfS MASTER. 

Salisbury, Dec. to. On Monday se'nnlght died the Rev. Charles Wager Allit; 
of Mere, in this county. 

The death of the above gentleman was attended with the following extraordi- 
nary circumstance : he had been out coursing on the Wednesday precedtng, and, 
approaching home, enquired the hour of his servant ; on being informed, he re- 
marked that there was time for a short ride before dinner, turned his horse about, 
took a circuit, and again arrived within about a mile of his own house, when 
the servant observed him to be gradually falling from his horse, pointing at the 
same time to the J^round. The servant got up in time to catch his master in hi^ 
arms, and having laid him on the ground, a game-keeper, who was passing by^ 
staid with Mr. AJlix until the servant went to the house for assistance. He sboA 
after returned on a valosCble horse worth seventy guineas. 'On the approach ot 
the animal, he smelt to his master (apparently a lifeless corpse), snorted, rslri 
back a few paces, fell on his side, and died instantly ! Though Mr. Allix languish- 
ed till the Monday following, he neither spoke nor shelved any symptoms of sensi- 
bility in the interval. 

Lord Harcourt is giving an example well worthy of being followed by others of 
the Nobility and owners of large inclosures^ He is ploughing up a great part oi 
his park to xaise grain. 

' HARE AND STAG CHACfi. 

Thursday se*nnight the harriers of Edward Clarke, Esq. of Chipley, near Wel- 
lington, Somerset, started a hare, which they ran very hard for an hour and twenty 
minutes; vhen beingcalled off, with intent to try for another, they roused a forest 
stag, in Cross's Leigh Brake, in the parish of Milverton, which they kill^ in 
a meadow adjoining the river Tone, after a chace of between thirty and forty. mi>ef 
through an inctosed cdiintry, where the leaps were very severe, though covere<l- 
in capital stile by all the horses out ; the horsemen who rode the chace, which 
lasted three houl-s and forty minutes, and were in at the death, were Mr. Webber, 
Mr. Carige of Wilscombe, Mr. Manly, and the huntsman and whipper-in. 

A publican- in Chester has caused the following elegant composition to be put up 
over the fire-place in his club room : — 

*' No Politic language is here the sort, 
" He that begins it forfeits a quart ; 
" King George's right let us maintain, 
, ** And Love and Friendship long remain. ' ^ 

" He that refuses is to blame,** 

It has lately been remarked by ati Irish Gentleman, that the House of Iniurtff 
in PubHn is filled with persons who are all past their labour. 

Several persons have already left off snujf^taking, in. consequence of the addi-- 
tional duty on tobacco, observing that they have no idea of paying through the nose. 
for the expence of the war. 

The Fishmongers are apprehensive, under the new Bills, Irhetber it is safe t» 
sell fikxs. 

BREAD. 

The Committee appointed by the House of Commons to examine the several 
laws now in being relative to the assize of bread, have come to the following re« 
solutions : 

** That it is the opinion of this Committee, that if the magistrates were by law 
permitted (when and where they shall think fit to set an assize of bread) to intro- 
duce again; under certain regulations and restrictions, the old standard bread made 

Voi. V. 3 I 
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made of flour which is the whole prodnce of the wheat, the said flour weig^inf^ 
on an average three fourths of the weight of the wheat whereof it was made^ it 
would tend to prevent many inconveniencies which ha^e arisen in the assize and 
making of bread for sale. 

" That it is the opinion of this committee, that the columns calculated for the 
wbeaten bread, in the now repealed taMes of the act of the 8th of Queen Anne, 
intituled , ** An act to regulate the price and assize of bread, " would be the pro- 
^r assize for the said standard wheatcn bread ; and that the tweWepenh}' loaf of 
this standard wbeaten bread, containing the whole flour of the wheat (the said 
flour weighing, on an average, three fourths of the said wheat) would, upon a 
medium, contain one pound of bread in weight more than a twelvepenny loaf, 
the present wbeaten bread, made under the act of the 31st of George the Second." 

In the Court of Common Pleas an action was brought to recover from the 
defendant, the driver of one of the Greenwich coaches, a compensation in dama- 
ges for assaulting the plaintiff, one of the passengers. It appeared in evidence, 
that the plaintiff, on the evening the assault was committed, had got into the 
Greenwich coach, but as it did not set off at the accustomed time, he alighted and 
cot into a Blackheath stage, which was just setting out. As he was stepping 
into this coach, the defendant laid hold of his collar, and attempted to force him 
back into the Greenwich coach. This produced a struggle, and afterwards a bat- 
tle between the parties, in which many blows were given on both sid^^s. The 
learned Judge observed, that in point of law an assault was clearly proved by the 
defendant's endeavouring to force the plaintiff into his coach, and therefore the 
<>nly question was, as to the damages. It was certainly of importance to the pub- 
lic, that insolent coachmen, who first deceive their passengers as to the time of 
setting out, and then abuse and assault them, should be brought to punishment ; 
but in the present case, the plaintiff, by fighting with the defendant, had in some 
measure takin^^ the punishment into his own hands, instead of leaving it to the 
irisdom and justice of the law. The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff^ dama- 
ges 40s, 

22. At night, seven men mounted on horseback, and dressed in smock-frocks, 
lode up to the house of Mr. Richard Grout, a respectable farmer, at Manuden, 
In Essex, and began their depredations b>' breaking the glass in two large windows 
of the room where Mr. Grout and his servant were sitting, who, being alarmed, 
called, out to know what was the matter ; but not being answere«l> they went out to 
see, when six of the villains rushed in, and with the most horrid imprecations de- 
manded every thing in the house ; at the same time one of them produced a hanger, 
and the other a large knife, which they continually kept whetting and swearing 
they would cut Mr. G/s throat, but on his begging that they would not commit any 
murder, one of them more humane than tlie rest, cried out, " Np, d — n him, don^ 
kil I him ; if you do, what will become of his wife and family f" They then proceeded 
to search the house, and on coming to where the linen was, th^y took the whole, 
feoth wet and dry ; they next proceeded to the cellar, and brought out what they 
thou|fht proper ; they let the beer out of the casks, as well as the wines ; and not 
oontented with this, they broke the bottles which contained the liquors, and after 
fastening each door after them, they departed : but not having done suflScient mis- 
chief for that night, they proceeded to Mr. Beard's, at Berden,some little distance 
from Mr. Grout's, when two of them, more daring than the rest, rode forward and 
entered the house ; Mr. Beard and his servant being within, they met with every 
warm reception, and had not the others arrived, and rescued these villains from the 
ikrmer and his tro8t> servant,they would have been most probably secured : but being 
overpowered, they were obliged to give way, and were by these ruffians severely 
l^eaten. They then proceeded as at Kf r. Grout's,and took every thing portable, which 
was of any value ; and on coming to Mr. Beard's cellar, they turned the taps, 
broke the bottles, and destroyed all the liquors, but. not till they had drank, and 
obliged Mr. B. and his man to do the same. They obliged the family to go to bed, 
and after having in the true chamberlain stile, drawn the curtains, and tucked thero 
up, they wished them a good night's rest, and kft the house, fastening the doon 
after them, r ^ 
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PROMOTIONS. 

THE Rev. John Spaurhauke, to the rectory of Hinxworth, in Hertfordshire. 
The Hev. Mr. Cherry, of Maidstone, chosen Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors School. The Rev. Mr. Dawson Warren, to the vicarage of Edmonton* 
The Rev. Peter Hansell, to the vicarage of Catton, in Norfolk. The Rev. Caesar 
Morgan, D. D. to the rectory of Tidd St. Giles. The I.ev. Mr. Vachell, to the 
vicarage of Littlepore. The Archdeaconry of Essex to the Rev. Mr. Gretton^ 
Chaplain to Lord Howard de Walden. The Rev. John Thompson, M. A. to the 
vicarage of Milfoi'd, near Lymington, Hants. The Rev. Richard Waller, M. A. 
son of the late Doctor Waller, Archdeacon of Essex, to the rectory of Great 
Sirch, near Colchester, Essex, worth 270I. per annum. The Rev. Thomas 
>Vright, M. A. Fellow of Brazen Nose College, to the rectory of St. Maiy'a 
Whitechapel. The Rev. Char. Neve, B. D. to the vicarage of Old Sudbury, in 
the county of Gloucester. Dr. Stinton, Rector of Exeter College, in Oxford, to 
the vacant Prebend at St. Paal's* Mr. Canning appointed Deputy Secretary to 
Lord Grenvilie. 

DEATHS. 

At tambeth, in the looth year of his age. Dr. Jean Boiranitone, an Emigrant 
Priest, and formerly Chaplain to the Archbishop of Paris, for a series of forty 
years. At Long Eaton^ in Cheshire, Mr. J. Wilson, possessed of 2000I. whicii he 
acquired in the bop-inde; or in other words, by setting bodies in motion, with 
the combined powers ofretin and cat-gut. In short, he »eraped together the above 
sum by attending mtny night* as a fiddler. At his apartments in the Meuse, Sa- 
muel Dorrington, one of the King's grooms, who was unfortunately run over by 
the state coach, on his Majesty's return from the House of r eers. In the 85th 
year of his ags, Peter Garrick, Esq. brothi^r to the late David Garrick, Esq. At 
Ovingham, in Northumberland, Mr. John Bewick, a young gentleman much 
distinguished by his rare talent in the curious art of Engraving on wood, and 
brother to the celebrated and ingenious Mr. T. Bewick, of Newcastle upon Tyne* 
At Copenhagen, on the 7th instant, of the small-pox, the Princess Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Hereditary Prince of Denmark. General James Johnston, Colonel of 
the Scotch Greys. At his house, on Snow-Hill, Mr. Thomas Spilsbury, printer. 
In his Soth year, Leonard Coward, Esq. one of the Aldermen and three timet 
Mayx>r of Bath : he has bequeathed the reversion of loool. three per cents, to the 
General Hospital, the same sum to the Charity School, and the residue of hi^ 
fortune, undisposed of, in legacies, towards the improvement of the city. This 
bequest, we hear, will amount to several thousand pounds. On the ist of Sep- 
tember Capt. John William Hall, of the 54th regiment. Anthony Hunt, Esq. 
eecond Captain of Greenwich Hospital. Ja6ob Bird, Esq. Water-Bailiff of the 
City of London. David Gardner, Esq. Captain in the 34th regiment of Foot. 
The Rev. Richard Skinner, B. D. Rector of BaSingham, in Lincolnshire, add 
formerly fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

MARRIAGES. 

First at Gretna Green, and since at St. Dunstan's, in the East, Mr. Samuel 
Staples, merchant of the city, and brother to the Banker, to Miss Martin, of 
Berkshire, a co-heiress of the late Henry Fletcher, Esq. of Tottenham.-— The 
Lady has a fortune of 50,0001. Major Hill, late of the 25th Light Dragoons, and 
son of Sir Richard Hill, Bart, to Miss Cornish.' Sir John Rose, Recorder of the 
City of London, to Miss Fenn, daughter of the late Sheriff Fenn. At Temple 
Balsall, in Warwickshire, George Penrice, Esq. ofSalford, in the same county, 
to Miss Sophia Couchman, second daughter of Henry Couchman, Esq. of the for- 
mer place. The Hon. Henry Sedley, of Nutall, to Miss Alice Lucy Whitefoord, 
second daughter of Sir John Whitefoord, Bart. The Hon. Augustus George 
Legge, youngest son of the Earl of Dartmouth, to Miss Honora Bagot, second 
daughter of the Rev. Waiter Bagot. At South Weald, in Essex, John Tyrwhitt, 
jun, Esq. to Miss Dymoke, youngest daughter of the iate Hon. Chatnpioi^ 
Dymoke, of Scrielsby, in Lincolnshire. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

John KiWDRi, of Liverpool, cabinet-maker. Francis Benbow, of the Rovins, 
near Brotley, in Salop, barge-owner. John Taylor, of Ravenhall, Cheshire, 
caJlico* printer and dyer. 'Richard Branson and William Asher, of Great Wigston, 
ill Leicettershire, worst ed-xnaJcers and copartnery. Stephen Read, of Bungay, 
in Sttfiblk, draper aiKl fadJer. Thomas Dade, of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
merchant. Thomas Ford, of Paul's Head Court, Fenchurci}-street, London, 
d«»l<r in rags. James Chidgey and Cornelius Chidgey, of Marmaduke-street, 
St. Oeofge, Middlesex, bricklayers. Matthew Samuel Hayiies, of Guildford- 
•treet, St. Pancras^ wine-merchant. "Thomas Juchau, and Thomas Archer 
Juchau, of Batemao's-row, Sboreditch, paviors. Nathaniel Harris, of High 
Holbom, hone-dealer, andof Brownlow-street, Drury-lane, baker. Rice Jones, 
of Lower-street, Islington, victaaller. James Halliday, of Winchmore-hill, Mid- 
dlesex, victualler. John I: lis, of Great Marlow, Bucks, grocer. Joseph Swabey 
Hollingshead, of Old Ford, near Bow, farmer. Wm. Stephens, of Great Surrey- 
street, Blackfriars-road, vintner. Thomas Turner, of the King's Arms, in the 
Coal-yard, Drury-lane, vintner. John Wightman, of Ludgate-hill, vintner. 
John Ingham, of Aidersgate-street, rooney-scrivenfer. Wiiiiam Chayter, of 
Market-stref^t, in the parish of St. James, Middlesex, money-scrivener. William 
Wood, of Manchester, linen-draper. William Vevers,^ of Ewell, in. Surrey, 
schoolmaster. Robert Blanchard, of Commerce-row, Blackfriars-road, Cheese- 
monger. John Thompson, of Plymouth-Dock, mercer. Benjamin H^nry Latrobe, 
of Graf ton-street, Pitzroy-square, Middlesex, surveyor. Joseph Le Maitre, of 
Chiswell-street, Moorfields, haberdasher. Thomas Henry Hattersley, of Shef- 
field, grocer. Thomas Crew, of Newbury, Berkshire, dealer in hats. David 
Bromer, of Gracechurch -street, London, merchant. James Ferris, of Pool, 
Dorsetshire, grocer. William Palmore, Of Poland-street, Westminster, painter. 
Robert Walmsley, and James Piikingtoa, of Famwonh^ Lancashire, copartners 
and fustian-manufacturers. James Gibbs, of High-street, St. Giles, Middlesex, 
victualler. John Byrne, of Liverpool, merchant. John Henley Robinson, of 
Liverpool, and Richard Robinson, of Barbadoes, merchants. John Bate, of 
Whitechapel, baker. Michael Develin, of Stanhope-street^ Clare-market, wine- 
Merchant. Christopher Stodart, and Thomas Prichard Pearce, of Abchurch-lane, 
London, merchants. William Chadwick, of Liverpool, corn- merchant. John 
Billet, of Newcastle-upon Tyne, vintner. John Porrai, of Union-court, Broad- 
street, London, merchant. Robert Gilmour, of Lyon's lQn« Middlesex, insular. 
'John Thompson, of Craven-street, victualler. Samuel Youdan,of Brook's Market, 
Middlesex, cornchandler. George Gumhrell, of Wallington, Surrey, carpenter. 
William King, ' of Woliington, Surrey, bricklayer. William Smith, of King's 
Arms Yard, Coleman-street, London, money-scrivener. Joseph Smith, of Cloth 
Fs^ir, London, draper. Matthias Corless and Thomas Corless, of Blackburn, 
Lancashire, and Richard Corless of the same place, cotton-manufacturers. Heniy 
Hodges, of Chiswell-street, Mooriields, glover. John Lane, of Birmingham, 
fiealer. John Aoseli, of Edmonton, Middlesex, cornchandler. Peter Connel, of 
Flushing, Cornwall, merchant. Richard Stephenson, of Liverpool, iron-monger. 
Thomas Peacock, of Birmingham, factor. Barker Simpson the younger, of Mar- 
garet-street, Westminster, victualler. Nicholas Humphreys, of Holbom, Mid- 
dlesex, linen-draper. Richard Clarke, of Wheeler-street, Spital Fields, watch- 
case-maker. George Andey, of Bryanstone-street, Oxford-road, victualler, 
Thomas Hodgson, of Abbotfield Mills, Berks, paper-maker. John Christian 
Turberville, of St. Mary-Axe, London, stone-mason. William Meyrick, of 
Swallow-street, Westminster, farrier. James Banfield, of Carlisle-street, Soho, 
broker. John Thorpe, of St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, Surrey, vintner. 
George Joyce, of Fleet-street, London, grocer. Thomas Htids^n, of New 
Bond-street, Westmibster, tavern-keeper. Thomas Townshehd, of Bath, silver- 
«mith. William Townshend, of Bath, silversmith. Thomas Palmer, of New- 
castle under Lyme, Staffordshire, butcher. 
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^BERSHAW, a most obdurate villain^ 
his trial and execution for mur- 
der, 141. ' 

Abrac, explanation of the faculty of, 400. 

Address to the King from the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, 429. 

Adultery , how punished by our Saxon 
Ancestors*, - - 375 

Agriculture, a saving practice in, recom- 
mended, 2S6. 

Alcilfiades, anecdotes of, 386. 

Anecdotes, 91, 157, 1 60, 174, 198, 202, 
240, 243, 262, 263, 269, 272, 274, 286, 

307, 385, 386, 387, i%i, 389* 390, 
411,418. 

Apojflej^y, a successful appliciation in cases 

of, 390. 
Architecture, essay on, 133. 
Arrogance, properly rebuked, 273. 
Arundel, spirited conduct of the mayor of 

that town, 162. 
Avaricious, a caution to the, 273. 
Autborlings, modem, thoughts on, 228. 
Bakewell, Mr. of Dishley, the celebrate^ 

cattle bl-eeder, memoirs of, 219. 
Bankrupts, 72, 216, 288,359.436. 
Basem, or The Blacksmith, an Oriental 

Apologue, 37. 
Beckfprd, Alderman, anecdotes of, 202. 
Benevolence of a farmer and miller near 

Sheffield^ 214. 
Bielfeld, Baron, letters of, on Masonry, 

129, 171. 
Bill of fare for Fifty Persons, A. D. 

1506, 390. ' 
Bon Mot, 98. 

Bodk^, detached thoughts on, 230. 
Botany Bay, accounts of^ 126, 257. 
Breastf easy and successful application 
in complaints of the, - 376. 

Bridge, on the construction of an iron 

one, by Thomas Paine, 9. 
Broderick, Miss, tried for shooting Mr. 
frringtoD, 67. 



Bugs, an easy method of destroyh^ 
tnem, 335. 

Burdon, Mr. subscribes 20,oooI. towards 
public improvements in Sunderland, 
356. 

Cadi, the, 191. 

Calumny, thou^ts on, x $5. 

Characters, two singular ones, 69. ' 

Charles I.the executioner of,ascertained,X7« 

Chesterfield, Lord, anecdote of, 272. 

Chinese Tale, 333. 

Club-frequenters, cure for, 32. 

Club, a sleepy one described, 127. 

Cock-fighting, its origin, 388. 

Coke, Lord Chief Justice, his opinion 
upon the Act against masons, 41 2. 

Common Opinion, errors of, 221. 

Compassion, essay on, 121. 

Constantinople, a dreadful Hre there, T40. 

Constitution of France, the new one de- 
scribed, 6i, 211. 

Com, curious method of protecting, 121. 

Corsica, Anecdotes of the Life of Theo- 
dore king of, 103. 

Cotys, Anecdotes of, 386. 

Covent Garden Church destroyed by fire* 
215. 

Covetousness, a Vision, 364. 

Dahomy, particulars respecting the slave 
trade there, 311. 

Dancing, essay on, 168. 

Deaths, 71, 2t6, 288, 359. 43$. 

Debtor, the, a fragment, 41 3. 

Dedication, a whimsical one to a sermon 
on industry, 303. 

Dissipation, progress of, in country towns, 

246. 
Domestic female, her character, 45. 
Dunckerley, Mr. his death, 337. 
Electricity, accident by, 70. 
Elephant, a thief rescued by onCt ro2. 
Elizabeth, Queen, her speech on monopo* 

lies, 260. 
Slf^uence, essay on, 133. 
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Errlnghn, Mr. shot by Miss Btoderlc, 67. Bappy vtrorld, a Vision, 22$« 

£uayj — on Architecture, 133. — Modem ^enry VIII. directions for the iiousehold 

Auihorlings, 228.~ConipasSion, 121. o^ 96. 

— Calumny, 156. — The errors of com- High Life, Sketch of, by Mr. Jemingham^ 

mon opinion, 221. — Dancing, 168. 151* . 

—-Eloquence, 133.— Friendship, is3. Hur/icant, a memorable one, 357. 

-—The Character of the Gentleman, Jamaica, a dreadful fire there, 209. 

327. — General Invitations 242. — Jam^/ L anecdote of, 198. 

Music, 165. — Love of Novelty, 249. Jtmingbam, Mr. memoirs of, 75. A 

—Painting, 1^7. — Pdetry, 318. — scene from hi$ comedy of" The Welch 

Seduction, 194. 296. — A Taste for the Heiress," 151. 

Arts, 166. Instrumental Music, 41 4. Ingratitude punished, 70. 

^states, the largest in the hands of sub- Jnecriptien*, 269, 310, 311. 

jects of this country, 70. Invitation*, remarks on general ones, 242. 

Fable of the worm and the butterfly, Ireland, a gold mine discovered there, 

271. ^ 283. 

FaoU of the Sensitive Plant and the Iron bridge, construction of one by Thomas 

Thistle, 273. Paine, explained, 9. 

Female characters ; the Domestic and the Kbalif, the, and his Visier, aa Oriental 

Gadder, 45. Apologue, 89. 

Ftlial piety of Eretrius, 389. . Kilwinning^ anecdotes of ihe very ancient 

Fire, a dreadful one at Constantinople, Lodge of, 309. 

140. At Jamaica, 209. Coveut Garden King, treasonable assault on in his passage 

Church destroyed by one, 215. to and from the House of Peers, 351. 

Food, directions and observations on the Knights of Malta, curious particulars of, 

choice ot, 16-], 301, 304. 

Facte, anecdote of, 240. Laconic writing, curious specimens of, 5. 

fVa/!(Y, the new Constitution of, 65^ 211. Lauderdale, late Earl of, an anecdote. 

Funds, public, explained, 392. 418. 

Freemason, No. VIL 23. Lawyer, the, a fragment, 413. 

Freemason's reasons for being made one. Leap Tear lost, 324. 

and character of the institution, in a Legal Decision, one of general impor" 

Letter to a Lady, 129. tance, respecting th* right of a master 

Freemasonry, its present State, 78. to correct his servant, 355. 

Freemasonry, refutation of an erroneous Letter, a curious one, sent to the East 

idea of its origin, suggested by the India Company, 375. 

.late Governor Pownall in the Archae- Life, on the duration of, in men andani- 

. ologia, 154. .S«« Masonry. mals, 196. 

French arrogance properly rebuked, 273. Linen, receipt for making, 336'. 

Friendship, essay on, by Dr. Goldsmith, Literary Composition, remarkable facility 

not printed in any collection of his of Lope de Vega (a Spanish writer) 

Avorks, 158. in, 26}, 

Gjd4er', the female, character of, 45. London, description of, as a commercial 

Lallic^oke, 285, 286. city, 201. 

(Generosity among the private soldiers of London,, concerning the origin of tht 

the Royal Lancashire regiment, 285. dagger in the arms of that city, 336. 

Cehtleman^ essay on that character, 327. Louis XW I. character of, 100. 

Centoo woman, recent instance of one Ludwig, an extraordinary natural genius, 

devoting herself on the funeral pile of 113. 

her dead husband, 316. Macenai, Character of, 47. 

CUpin, Bernard, Character of, 85. Man and the Genii, 187. 

(.joid Mine discovered in Ireland, 282. Man of Pleasure, 291. 

Gratitude, extraordinary instances of, 95. Man of Geniiis, the misfortunes of a. 

Guise, Duke of, remarkable incident in 199. 

his life, 262. Marriages, 71, 216, 287, 359. 435, 

Ha/r-^owJ^r, remonstrance against the use Masonic Sermon, 105, 177. 

. of it in time of scarcity of corn and Masonic Intelligence, 140, 209, 337. 

flour, 284. Masonic extract from Lettice's Tour in 

Bauway, Jonas, Esq. posthumous anec- Scotland, 297. 

dotes of 269. Matonic Funeral Oration, 298. ' 
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S^asattfy, articles having connection witb^ 
or referring to, 14, 18, 78, 81, 10$, 
129, 140, 154, 161, 171, I74» <77; 
183, 209, 233, 259, ^79* 298, 3«8, 

309» 337- 4'*- 
J^asonry, History of, I ^, 81, 161, 233. 369. 

Af€isonfy, detached sentiments on, 398. 

Mason/y, conjectures on the early history 

of, 259. 

Mason*, advice to young ones, 183. 

Mathematicians y why less polite than other 

men, 32$. 

Memoirs of Mr. Bakewell, 219.— Theo-*. 

dore. King of Corsica, 103. — Bernard. 

Oilpin, 85. — Mr. Jerningham, 75.—- 

X^ouis XVI. 100. — Lord Petre, 3. — ^' 

I>r- Pprfect, 147. — Gavin Wilson, 

402. — The late D. of Manchester, 3153. 

Modesty considered as a masculine virtue, 

124. 

MonopoUes, Queen Elizabeth's speech on, 

266. 

Montmorenci, Due de, Anecdotes of, 91. 

Mount Edgcumbe, anecdote of the late 

Earl of, 307. 

Music, instrumental, on the imitative 

power of, 414. 

Music, dissertation, on, 16$. 

Natural Genius, an extraprdinary one, 

113. 

News, 65, 140, 209, 281,, 348. 429. 

North-east corner, enquiry why that par- 

' ticular situation has always been 

chosen as the de;>ository of the first 

stone of any public edifice, 240. 

Novelty, on the love of, 249. 

Oriental Apologues, |7, 89, 187, 189, 

191, 192. 

** Origin of Language," thoughts sug- 

• gested by reading that treatise, « 293. . 

Othelh, an impropriety in that character 

of the Drama pointed out, 186,. 

Painting, dissertation on, 167. 

Palace, St. James's, origin of, 104. 

Parliamentary Proceedings, 49. 

Pedant, the, 192. 

Pellew, Admiral, anecdote of, 274. 

Perfect, Dr. William, memoirs of, 147. 

Petre, Lord, memoirs of, 3. 

Phanomenon, an awful one, 211. 

Pbihsopber, charaicter of a real one, 331. 

Philosophers, why less polite than pth^r 

men, 325. 

Pbysiognotttonical sicetches, 1 1 8. 

PiUhw, Turkish, how to make, 144. 

^illovi, contemplations on the, 97. 

Plagiarism detected, 335. 

Pleasure, the man. of, 291. 

foeiry', — A verse omitted in the Song of 

f* Ffltrick O'Neal, (Vol. IV, p. 3^6.^ 



'15^ ---Masonic 'Sorfg, 60.— "Anotficr, 
ibid.— To Hope, 61.— Prologue to 
Werter, by J. F: Stanfield, 62. — To 
a Yoimg Lady curling and powdering 

- her Hair, -6j.-»— On the Benevolence 
of England, 64. — The Song of Con- 
stancy, ibid. — Elegy, on the Death of 
Capt. Reed, 135. — A Sketch hy T. P. 
138.— To Industry, by the same, 

" ibid.— '•Lipes to the memory, of a Fa-*, 
ther, 139. — Portrait of an Hypocrite, 
ibid.— A Masonic Song, 204. — >Stan-* 

- aas on Masomy, translated from the 
French, 205.— On viewing a Skeieton, 
206. — Epitaph on Sterne, 207. — Epi- 
taph on Asa Dunbar, Master of a 
Lodge in North America, ib, — To the 
Memory of Collins the Poet, by Mr. 
Hayley, 208. — The English Justice, 
ih.— Masonic Projogue, 275. — Im- 
promptu, ih. — The Sunderland Voiun- 
teers, 276.— lihpromptu, ii.-7-Mon- 
sieur Tonson : a Tale, 277. — Sonnet, 
280. — Invocation to Masonrv, 341. — 
Masonic Ode, lA. — On the Epicurean^ 
Stoic, and Christian Philosophy, 342^ 
Atheism the only Ground of Discon- 
tent, 16. — Irregular Ode to Evening, 
343. — Elegiac Stanzas, 16.— Sonnet 
to Delia, 344.— Peter Pindar to Dr. 
Sayers, 345. — On Fortitude, .347.—- 
Song, 1*6. — Lines on a Lady remark- 

' able for homely Features and a melo- 
dious Voice, 419. -— Impossibilities, 
420.— Sir Philip Sidney's Epitaph, i6.. 
— Epitaph under Dr. Johnson's Mo- 
nument in St. Paul's, 16,-— On Pluck-* 
irig a Rt)se intended for a Young La- 
dy, 421, -^ Epitaph on a Rhyme-^ 
ster, ih. »— The Soldier'6 Parting, a 
Song, 4 2 2.-— Epitaph on Dr. Sache- 
.verell and Sally Salisbury, %h. — On 
the late Archbishop Potter, ib. — De- 
scription of a Parish Workhouse, 42 1.. 
— To my Lovely Friend on supposing 
her Health impaired by some deep and 
unrevealed Sorrow, ib, — Lines by 
Thomas Chatterton to a Friend re- 
turned from the East Indies, 424.—. 
Love without Spirit, ih. 

Poetry, dissertation on, 318. 

Polite arts, dissertations on, 27. 132. 166, 
318. 

Poor, an effectual mode of relieving them, 
326. 

Poor, cheap food for, 358. 

Potatoe bread, method of making, 144. 

Potatoes, successful method of digging 
them, 142.' 
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IWrwi, a method tff lAereasilig tfaeir 
growth, 2S6. . 

PiUMffy, no disgrace, i)i. 

F^wmai , governor^ an erroneous opinion 
of bis on the origin of Masonry relat- 
ed, 154. 

firtttnn of mind, extraerdimuy instance 
of, }}6. 

Frmctiamt 71. J87. 358. 4)$. 

Prtmimct, remarkable interposifioii of, 

Pmria, cere mon y of initiiHing the late 
King of, into Masonry, 171 ; that mo- 
Bareh publicly declares himself a Free- 
mason, and presides over a* lodge for 

• the purpose of initiating Prince Wil- 

• Han, the Margrave Charles, and the 
. Duke of Holstein, 174. 

Pkpfyum, its prevalence, 93. 
fmklic Amusements, 57. 203. 280. 33 8« 
fytb^n the Orator, a saying of, 388. 
^uach, thoughts on various denamina- 
, tions of, 407. 

fifuhtr^, dreadful eatastropbe there, 140. 
JU^aumf, difierent- modes of, among 

persons who differ in their pnrsutts, 
' a$i. 

MfcnnU a female one, 357. - 
Mdmmt^ ceremony, humorous accottnt 

of one at Rome, 3$. 
MiynMdt, Sir Joshua, his ear-trumpet 

mistaken for a musical instrument, 3 $6. 
Jlirr, benefits attending the use of that 

article, 144. 
XidicuUntf Customs and Superstttiotts of 
- dilTerent Nations, 193. 
Sans Somti; or a. Party to Windsor, 

330. 
Se»teb criminal law, singularitiea in its 
' administration, 38$, 306, 307. 
StJitetion, essays on, 194, 296. 
Situkht Plant and Thistle, a fable, 273. 
StmtimtHtSy detached, 401. 
SbfgUld, benevolence of a farnier and 

miller at, 314. 
Shenjtone, anecdote of, i$7. 
Save countries^ particulars respecting 

them, 311. 
SUefy club described, 137. 
Smithy Dr. Adam, his character, 41^. 
Socratts, a saying of, 388. 
S&n Throat, a cure for, 315. 
** Specvlatiw/* account of the Comedy 

• Ckf, 338, 



4|^crfr of the.King on his opening the 

, Session of Parliament, 349. 

Spticb, singular eiSect of a $wedish herb 

op, 264. 
Sfiritoux liquors, their baneful effects, 

395- 
Stage, The, 25, 99, 185, 34r, 323, 391. 

Statki, public, their nature and opera- 
tion explained, 392. 
Stuhfyr Dr. the antiquary, anecdotes of, 

• '203. 

Subtistence, extraordinary modes o^ 285. 

ArJtdn and Vizier, 189. 

SybarHtf, account of their extreme luxury. 

Tale, a Chinese one, 333. 

TaUntf, 'reflections on the unequal distri- 

• button of, to mankind, 409. 
T<f''< for the arts, essay on, 166. 
Theatre. See Public Amusements. 

Tbun'dtr Storni, a remaricable one, 212. . 
TophatHy the Strong Man, singular proofs 

-Of b'is incomparable strength, 26$. 
Trapi^, its effects accounted for, 397. 
Traracripu, curious, from a book printed 

in 1559, »9S- 

Treacle, process to deprive it of its dis- 
agreeable taste, and to render it ca-. 

c'pab!e of being employed for many 
purposes instead of sugar, 272. 

Vanity- timely rebuked, 374. 

FW^r In the city, k bon giat, 98. 

Voyage of Discovery, account of a fresh 

• one, 43. « 

Waller, the poet, a letter of Ids to Lady 
Sidney, 8. 

Walter, his chArnft^T ,«s amaa and as a 
poet considered, 254. 

Wdlfote, S!t Robert, anccdt)te of, 411. ' 

fVgtir compositi<»i, of one that will de- 
stroy Caterpillars, Ants, and other 
Insects, 357. 

ir«/j/> Heiress, a scene from that Come'* 

dy, <5»- ■* 

What then ?. A salatary Memento, 329; 

** fVbo pays the Reckoning ? a Farce,*' 

account of, 58. 

JVmdm III. Anecdote of, r<(o. 

Wilson, Gavin, account of, 402«- 

Worm and Butterfly, a fable, 271. 

Tettaw Fever, precautions against, 143. 

*« ZMntkij** Account of that Tragedy, $7' 
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